














years ;:past,';:'tKe^ Eanjab'" 

KtSi|Sfae 'sbould be. cpiapo^ed' of 

P^mioioa’ time to time against tM-' frontier '.■tribes-yM ^^^I 
IWfo^piatlpa as’ miglit renddir, ..fbe 'work' a;' 

■'^ligti.t . baye future .' dealings wJtlM-tu'ese,' 

Li 6 dt,enaat-d 61 dnel,,:^a.uglia^; ,.^th;*I(^jji>^i^^^^^M| 
■S^’ s^cted'Iprj^bis’-^ork^^bd^ ^s„o|)li^ ,.^^|ecdid^%^^^fe 

rV . t^Pi.|j^g infiiti0 ; of:'.'.1873,'' .'wbett"'' 

Pl^ini^ed to th.e di^ . ■ ,' I'^ 

'■" interval (between 1866 . aijd' 

t^^w.'bavo been undertaken., ■■ ;'";^’-'r-'^,*''V-..S 

■ -^Kbutenant-Golonel Paget, on coramenciQ|^"-^|'onie|iS® 
tl^^P^ieutenant-Colonel Macgtegor 
W He therefore took earf^^ecasip^,-^ 

¥ ■ t^fei*WKi.ent''of the Panjab that this latter 
I iii^^r various heads' or sulgeets nearly 

hiG^pIf was expected to supply, inasmuch as' 6olonei 
k himself would of necessity he travelliag' 

ground, and using or referring to the same red^^;i’'''.'.v;|||^|| 
'V' The Panjab Government rejdied that, however this might |i^jjj|| 
t||, (Gazetteer would not supersede the work which the Govdi^i^^ 
:^Mt of India had assigned to Lieutenant-Golonel Paget, | 
bring into one,report the records of the various 
. i^pertaken. against the border tribes.” : 

M:'At the same time Lieutenant •Colonel Paget was instruft^^ 
^^i^lly “to record . full information on the kind ofvbagg^^ p 
. a^fedls used, the numbors employed, and'the wi^ghts. of 
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Macgregor’s Gazetteer, such information as bears upon the frontier 
tribes, to string the events together in ‘'tribal” order, and, 
Awhile adhering as far possible to the text of the records quoted,' 
to present^ the whole in a connected, and, it is hoped, a readable 
narrative torm to Government, in which all minutiae likely to be 
of use in planning future expeditions have been carefully incor¬ 
porated. 

W. II 'p 

CiictTTrA; 

Janmrv 1874 .^ 
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R \ INTBODTJCTOBY. . 

Proiitier Ihifi commences from tte top of the 

(a dependency of Hazara^) near Chilas, on the north^Wre 
,, corner.<rf theMaharajali' o£ ]5^hin.li'’s territory 
the north-wart Iwnndar^ of, .tiazarn a^^fhe east side 
■ I '-^'th^^' <ffQSsin|^^nt V-fiyerj'iit; . iWi^l^-^tnid the Bortl;) 
tfy of feeB^aTi^r Talley'to, tih©';j|fh^h|^^assi^.8n round th'O' 
)h'atth^' fo.niid the we^eiTvhoW8iili'^J:i^ tlKstri^ 

n Valley, and teuchii^ t® confines of lieiii^^ dontuHouaj 
azdri B ills to the Bahu line and to. tte 

lastly, right doTTO^^the base of tte,SQHmanri^\^tp:i^ 
ijjdteminjate on ptie upper confines* of Sindh, and of the Kliidftt 
, The ext^^ cf this frontier is vety vast, and ite length 
j|it is aboj^i^uons in its nature as it is est^sive.' ■ ■’ : 

outer sidtj of this frontier line, and 
STpisdiotii^^tijere dwell the following indq>^dent MheSj gii^otg'a 
^ll^out, l?!f^P|[) fig'httng men:—• ' ■ . 
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District 

HmiHl^pe 'reprrt on''tUo regions, of 
fempIe, tbp',S§crataiy 

HPEpl^p^; of'!' Uieit ch^pptei':.:,'‘‘:'Ifx>T^ii^pw' 

Hofe ’aatKo'^fc :so^ 

barbariane ^eY 6 l•theIcs&^g^ 4 ey^I>i^^TP^'ag^!^^P#’ft|^gSP 0 ^ 
''itonrinafly a religiSn,. 

^(■^I'bet^ or 'peHiiaps k- actually worse titan' .tlie 

tlie otte great eotnmandnient is blood 
ai^-^ord tor ^1 infidels, tliat is, for ail people, not 
'4|^.,..’aiSjferBtitiou9 and priest-ridden. But the ;, priests (Dlula^) 

^"th^ are bigoted, tind use their influence simply for ! 

.igauKt unbelievers, aud inculcate the doctrine of lapiue : 

. .. /J>^ain«t the defenceless people of the plain. The hill 
; . ‘.ie^ivd to their women, but their customs in regard to 

very prejudicial to social advanc(nnent; at theisame tiha^ 
gtjal race. They aro^^wjry avarioiaus ; for gold, they'ivili ^ 

' hxeept betray a guest- ^ay are thicyish and predatory to 
';,;^ "Fatlian motter often pways that hoi sonn^y be a succeBstul^||]|^^i!^^ 
,'■ nttcrly flritbkss to public engagements y it would never wfiff' 7 ^^^ 
J.' -lisnnds that an oatli on the Koran was binding if against then] }h!^^S 
■ be added that tisey are fierce and blood thirsty. ; Th^ are 

f i,l[ir^pon«. When grazing their cattle, wheiv dming beasts of 
,. ,;!t|i|iiig tiie soil, they are still armed. "They are perpetually at ^ 
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EVcry tribe and seetioil of a tribe has its mteniecine wars^ every 
fcumly its horcditary blood feads^, and eveiy , iiidividxial his personal foes. 
There is hardly a man whose hands are unstained* Everj^ persoanounts up 
his murders. Each tribe has a debtor and creditor account with its neigh- 
boufSj life for life. Reckless of the lives of others, they are not sparing of 
their own. They consider retaliation and revenge to bo the strongest of all 
obligationsv Tlicy possess gallantry and courage themselves, and admire such 
qaalities in others. Men of the‘same party will stand by one anothev iu 
danger. To their rpinds, hospitality is the first of virtues.. Any person^ wRo 
can make his way into their dwellings will not only be safe, but will be kindly 
received. But as soon as he has left the roof of his entertainer,^ he may ^ be 
robbed or killed. They are charitable to the indigent of their own tribow. 
They possess the pride of birth, and regard ancestral associations^ They are 
not averse to civilization whenever they have felt its benefits. They are fond 
of trading., and, also of cultivating; but they are too fickle and excitable to 
bo indust'rious in agriculture or anything else. They will take military 
service, and, though impatient of discipline, will prove faithful, unless excited 
by fanaticism. Such, brielly, is their character, replete with the unaccount¬ 
able inconsisteneies, with that mixture of oppositevices and virlues belong- 
ingfo'savages*. v- 

Such being their character, what has been their conduct towards us ?• I 
They have kept up old quarrels, or picked iiev/ ones ’with our subjects un the 
plains and valleys near the frontier; they have descended from the liills and 
' fought these battles out in our territory ; they have plundered and burnt cur 
villages and slain our subjeots; they have committecl minor i*obberies and 
isolated murders without number; they have often levied black mail from our 
villages; they havve intrigued with the disaffected everywhere, and tempted 
onr royal subjects to rebel | and they have for ages regarded the plain as their 
preserve, an(i its inhabitants their game. When inclined ibv cruel sport, th(y 
sally forth to rob and murder, and oecasioually to take piisono.i\s into captivity 
for ransom. They have fired upon oui!‘ own troops; and eve Idlled our 
officer? in our Own territories. They haVfe given m asyluni to every malcon- 
tcnit or proclaimed cinminal, who can escape from British justice. They 
traverse at will ouivterritories, enter oar yillag^es, trade in our markets; but 
few British subjects, and no servant of the'British Government, would claro 
: to enter their country on any account whatever. 

In return for this, what has been the coBduct of the British Gov'crninent 
towards them ? • It has recogoized their'independence; it has asserted no 
jurisdiction with regard to them; it has claimed #o rcv^me from thein, and no 
tribute, except in one case, and that as a punishnient.^ But it has confirmed 
•whatever fiefs they held withiu its territory; it has imiformly declared < that it 
seeks no fiscal or territorial aggrandizement; and that it wants, and is 
resolved to h^ve, tranquillity on the frontier. It has never extended its juris¬ 
diction one yaid beyond the old limits of the Sikh dominions. Kothiug has 
been annexed that Avas not a portion of the Panjab as wo found it. Wlnitever 
revenue has been paid to the British Goverhmeiit, w^as equally pre¬ 

decessors, only at }i higher rate. In one solitary case lias it accepted tribute in 
satisfaction for ofiences; in all other eases of misconduct, it b.rs .avoided making 
any pecuniary demand on its own behalf. It has claimed no ieuda! or political 



* Tlie nbovn oiitllne of the character of the liiH trilxs applies nnich iiiore to the Pathan 
limn the Bcloch tribes. The latter arc not imbried with tho reli^-ious 
ru’uiticism so stroiii? * in railmns, and they pay the must irnpUcit 
^^otedionce, ay a rule* to the authority of their chiefs.- \V. P. 
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iemdtiicf over tlie hidependenti lull tribes; it has abiitained from any iutcrfe^ 
enoo in, or connexion with> their athh’s; it has taken no pari in their contests, 
and luis never assisted either j*arty; it has stiiven to prevent its own subjects 
from entering into disputes with them. Though permitting* and encouragiug 
its subjects to defend thm at the time of attack; it has prevented them 
from retaliating afkrwcmls and from, making reprisals. Though granting 
ref age to men flying for their lives, it has never allowed armed bodies to see.k 
.•protection in its territory; nor to o.rganize resistance or attack. It has freely 
' permitted hill people to settle; to cultivate, to graze their herds, and to trade in 
its territories. It has accorded to such the same protection, rights, privileges, 
and conditions as to its own subjects* Its courts have been available, and its 
olticei’s accessible to them. Its markets have been thrown open to them; 
all restrictions on trade and transit, all duties (except one ■^) which wmakl be 
imposed by any native government-, have been removed and remittocl for them* 
It has freely adrr.itted them to its hospitals and dispensaries; its medical officers 
have attended scores of them in sickness, and sent them back to their 
im)untain homes cured. The ranks of its service are open to them, and they 
may eat our salt and draw our pay, if so inclmed. What more cam a 
jhviiized Government legitimately do for its rude neighbours than the above ? 

ttThere is, perhaps, one mothod to which the Government might resort move 
extensively than it does at present, and that is the payment of black mail. 
It does, indeed, purchase the good offices of the tribes round the Kohat Pass. 
It does perjait a section of the Mornands to hold a fief, and more unworthy 
feiidatories cmild found. It does also make payments to certain 

Derajat chiefs, such as the Bozdarst. But the other cbieft who receive money 
are British subject and really perform responsible police duties in return. 
In the of the Afridis, Momaads, and Bozdars, howevex’, the Government 
only contiimed a concession originally grantecr by its predecessors. It has ; 
origmated no new grants of black mail, though it 






eDhaiiced one grant. 


There is reason to believe that such grants would embolden rather than ward 
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offi depredation; once bought off; the« hill people would molest us with greater 
zest than ever, in order to be bought off again. They wvnild actaally reSort 
to plundering as a means of extorting black mail. The appetite onco grati¬ 
fied would become shai’pened. Such concession would be regarded by the 
tribes .as a confessioTX of weakness, and would absolutely operate as an 
ineitejhent to .mischief. Certain chiefs are known to coramlt depredations 
in the hope being bought off by fiefs, and one mode of avoiding* annoyance 
is to let it that under no circumstance will the Government be 

induced t()< iitipromise grants of black mail.'^^ 

Bfft whin kindness, conciliation, and confideDCC, all fail; when outrages, 
from their serious character or from their constant repetition, exceed the 
bounds of toleration ; when the blood of our subjects cries from the gre and ; 
wdmn our territory has been invaded and our sovereign rights flagrantly 
violated, and all this in the utter absence of provocation: then we cither 
make reprisals from, or layUn embargo upon, or use military force ag^aiast, 
the offending tribe or Section of a tribe. 

When reprisals aramade, cattle and men are seized, and a message is sent 
to the head-quarters of the tribe. Pending a settlement of the Government 
claim for the reimbursement of its subjects who have suffered, the property 
is detaiaed as security, and the men as hostages. Usually the tribo, do come 
to tenns ; if they do not, the property is sold in liquidation, and, as soon as 
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The Halt ta,x.—W. P* 


t payment was discbiitiniicd after the expedition against this tribe in 1857.- 


-W, P. 
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^t#'"aecouiit is cleared, reprisals cease. , Tc snclx cases, tlie Government seeks! 
*to realize no fines, but merely to reimburse jta own subjects, 

■When an embargo is declared, the mouths: oft tlie passe^ beloAiging to the 
tribe are closed, and watched as far as practicable. All Government officials 
• are rciimrccl to seize all persons and property of^the mbe Wheresoevm to^ 
in Brikh territory, and all places of mercantile resort, ‘ sucl^ as salt inmes 
markets, &c., are closed against the offenders. This procepus continued till, 
the tribe comes to terras. The persons and inoperty seized, are released as , ; 

soon as satisfoctiou has been obtained. _ « T,r ■ t o 

The following passages givo the views of^ Major General bir Aevilie ; 
Chamberlain (late commanding Panjab Frontier Pome), Sir Eichaid temple 
Hate Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of the Panjab), and JNlr. Bavjs 
(i ite Secretary to the PA^.^ijah Goverrmient) as to the nec^si^ity there xias 
for dostroyin^’ the hoasee and property ' of the hill tribe when punitivQj^i 

expeditions have been iJidertaken. - / i i i . 

The quotations; howew^ are to be regarded 
: li'oreigu Office , ,Metia<>*> exi>rcssin‘>’ the n'cncral policy of Goveia^pient ou 

" uth March 1 » 

In his despatch reporting 
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cho opGrations against the Kabal Khel \a55insjf,i;i 
Sir Neville Chamberlain wrote as followsy ; ; _ ^ 

To have to carry destructionj, it not destitiition, into the hoihe$ oi some 
hundreds of families, is the great drawback to border warfare; but with 
savage tribes to whom there is no right but might, and no law to govern tiiem 
in their intercourse with the rest of mankind, save that wmeh ^appeals to 
their own interests, the only course as regards jiuraamty, as:^ policy, 
is to make all suffer, and thereby, for their own mterests, enbst the great 
maiority on the side of pence and safety. _ _ _ _ 

''If objections be takrra to the uate^ of the punishment, mflicted as re-, 
pno^nant to civilization, the answer is that savag'es cannot be met and 
decked by the rules of civilized warfare; and that to spare their houses 
and crops would be to leave them unpunished, and therefor.e unrestrained, for 
in their external relations they are uncontrolled by any law save, that of sol^ 
interest. In short, civilized warfare is inapplicable for the reasons put forth 
by Mr. Temple,’’’ who, in the report above alluded to, goes on to say.—-• 

“It can be readily seen that ’the policy of these expaditious is reasonable 
and just. If murder and robbery still go on, in spite of patience, oft alisti- 
nence from provocation, and of conciliation, then what hut force remains ? Is 
the loss of life and propertj’^ and the consequent demoralization to continue 
or to be stopped? If it can only be stol>ped by_force, tlmn is nob force to be 
applied ? If reprisals and embargo prove insufficient, or cannot be adopted in a 
particular case, as may sometimes hai>pcn, tben what but an expedition remains ? 
When an expedition is Tradertaten, then if the enemy M'ero to assemble in force 
autl tako Up u position uiicl oflPov IxiittlOy tlicy could, bo attcickcd and. dofos^ijocl,. ond 
thdr diseomfitui-o might suffice as a punishment, without any further measure.. 
In event the affair would be conducted after the manner of regular; 

warfare. In civilized warfare, force is directed against the armed enemy 
and his defensible po. 5 itionj but not against his country and subjects, wlio 
may be morally unconcerned in the hostilities and innocent of offeuce. Hut 
^ warfare; tlie enemy does jrai! possess troops that stand 

to he attaoked, «of defensible post to be taken, aoc innocent subjects to be 
spared: he has only rough lolls to be penetrated, robber fastu^^ to bo 
scaled, and dwelbngs containing people,—«« of them Ao a man eoncernod in. 
/lOstilUies, There is not a sn'ngle ‘nian (f iJiCM who is itiiioceiilri . vrho is not, or 
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1 ilms !^ofc been, cng^agecl in offences^ or who do^i? not fully sopport the miscon¬ 
duct of his tinbcj v/ho is not a member of the armed banditti* The enemy 
. harasses the troops as they approach threading the defiles^ and leave the village 
cariyiBg ojff cwerjthiog which can be carried> abandoning only imimDyable 
jjTOperty, wal% crops ; tvhat are the troops then io do ? Are they 

to Spare these i^opB ami Imuses, losing only opportunity they are. ever 
likely to have of intieting on the enemy? Marching buck 

to their quarters^ without effecting anything/amidst the contempt of the* 

. , hill meUj wdio Would attribute the sparing of the propoity to nothing but 
their incapacity ? These villages ami grain are the resources and sinews of 
guerilla warfare and the basis of operations. They are as much the property 
of the euemy^ as the stores/eonvoys^ armsy and munitions belonging to an 
‘army in the field. The latter would never be spared^ why should the former ? 
To spare these villages^ would be about as reasomble the comrais- 

sariat BuppliW or arstma^^^ a civilized enemy. 

The effects of these expeditions are just as happy as the policy is reasonable. : 
It might be supposed that the hill people would be exasperated, but not | 
overawed j such is not the actual result. The tribe after (^b^^stisement 
usually professes ropentance; They exhibit less instead of gj:eater hostility 
than "before ; their hard hearts can only be won by display of prowess and 
valour; they rjecognize no virtues except those conipeeted with bravery; 

; they do Bot comprehend forbearanco ;^ t^ regard might as the greatest of 
f;:tnerits. If we beat them in stylC;, they begin to i^egard us with somethings 
r like esteem. They enter into engagements^ and /dr the first lime keep 
their Mth. They do not repeat the offences which brought on the punish- 
ineni ; such has proved to be the rule almost invariably^ There have (up 
to 1855) been fifteen expeditions against different tribes. In almost every 
one of these cases the tribes behaved badly before imA well q/ier the ex 
only has a* tribe ever misbehaved after anclergoing* a 


»n. 

In one case only has a* tribe ever misbehaved after anclergoing* a regular 
expeditioii> and the solitary instailee ,was that of the Kevhat Pass Afridis^ 
In short, the moral effect of every expedition has been vast and beneficial. 

From what has been urged regarding the policy and effects of these' 
exjxeditions, the conclusion is that they are essentially and absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the peace of the bordtU**, and that without them our own subjects 
cannot be adequately proteeted. A rcformrdion'Iii the habits of our bill 
'neighbours in their external relations is not to be effected by lesser moans, 
J^^ir'^hen the territories of *the Sikhs passed into the bauds of the Ilritish^ 

^ ' these tribes had acenstomed for ages to pluxider in the valleys, and 

to defy successive Governments. They then proceeded to treat as as tliey 
had treatc^d our predecessors. It is not to be expected that our more 
preseuce will iliduee them to desist, nor that a defensive system Avill alone 
suffice to keep them off. The British Govenimont has, indeed, organized 
an excellent defensive system. It has built or fitted up no less than (irteen 
forts, and fifty posts of various kinds on this lixnitier caused many 

hundreds of miles to be patrolled, But the unvarying experience of six years* 
has jwoved that success cannot thus be attained, though tloubtiess the mode of 
defence is gcod and useful in its way* The independent bills are in the closest ^ 
proximity to th^ line of defence; However well the posts may be placed, there 
will be villages and cultivation in front of them, that is, between them and the 
hills. Everywhere there is inhabited territory wdthin easy reach of theonemy/ 
in many places our subjects live within a mile or two of their tormentors* 
Under such cireumstaiiees, what human vigilance and arraugement can avail ' 
The above WftB written by Mr. Temple in 185G. v v:f.x 
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^tttiTely prevent tbe lull men plmidcring in the valleys a.n(i the plains, a: 
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tkeii e&oaping to their fastnesses witii impuBHy ? The arr^ailant^? iiw ^ 
foiled;, but tliey will as often snocced. To thoi’oughly prevent th^niil peoplo 
:hy this louthod ulone, it, would requiiy nothing 


less than a Cliifese wall 





liead-*c|uarterQ 0 . --„ ^ ^ ^ .i . . 

already deristed paiTially froin the foair of these expeditious ; ii they w ore to 
heeoTiie Telievcd of that apprehension, tliey would begiu to harrass and plunder 
•again, worse than ever.'" , . ; ' , i 

" «If, tlisn, it he shown that the policy of expeditmns is cmsistent with 
reason and humanity, and if their consequence is proved by repeated instanced 
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to be that of deterring the tribes from rapine and murder, ought they not. to 
he resorted to ? Is it not clear that the lives of our innocent subjects are 
he.veby saved and their property secured ? The amount of subsequent saving 
in these respects vastly overbalances the destruction to life and projieity 
caused by an* expedition. For the number of lives and the amount of pro¬ 
perty bst in hgld,^^^to^ that number and that amount is saved thereafter, 
to say nothing of the moral advantages. Is it not then due to our subje(jt3 
th.at these exiieditions should be undertaken ? Are they to-suffer while our 
enemies are spared? An expedition, and the like, should not, of course, 
be resolved upou without cause, without a conviotion that nothing 

short of this remedy will suffice. If too frequently undertaken, expeditions 
might perhajis exasperate and baihariie, just as Draconic laws, pamishing’ 
minor offences with death, would fail of their effeek But if undertakeii 
with good and, sufficient cause, they are just as efficient as capital punish¬ 
ment and imprisonment are for the rejiression of social crime, and they 
restupon moral grounds equally valid. 

“■'In fine, the whole argumentterminetes in this, that if expedition:^ were- 
not resorted to, then all the territory witliin a nighffs run from the hills would 
virtually be given over to devastatiouv If the lattcf event were to happen, 
and if the Government were not to be’wiiling to chastise the hill tribes, thea 
our own Trans-Indus subjects would lose coufidCncej and would cease to bo- 
loyal, while the enemy gained heart. There would be some general combina¬ 
tion against us, and sooner or later avo should have to evaciuite the Trans-. 

Imhis territory and the rig'ht bank of the Indus. If the right bank were Icct,. 
tiled the ri ver itself Would pass from our control j ami then, with the loss of 
the Indus, there would be a sacrifice of advantages, politicid, physical, commer¬ 
cial, and moral, which it is not within the scope ot this report to describe.' 

But, in fact, the British Government has every encouragement to maintain its 
position beyond the Indus; for,, situated as it is, the representative of civilized .' - 
strength, in the midst of tribes which are rude and savage at present, bdt 
possess the elements of good; and are susceptible of moral impression, it has, 
under Providence, a noble mission to fulfil, and a purpose of regeneratio.a to* f .. 
accomplish.” 

■V /, Air. Davies, tlie Secretary to Government, Panjab, in 1864, thus alludes 
to the necessity there is for expeditions from time to timeWhilst any . ..ki 
hasty exertion of physical pressure, to the exclusion of other methods of adjust- . ' 

meat, is confessedly impolitic, there is a point beyond which the practice of ■ 
forbearance may not be carried. As without physical force in reserve _ there 
can he no goveiuiing poiyer, so under extreme and repeated provocation its 
nou-employmeU-t is not disting'uisbable fk’om weakness. In each case separately, 
thorcfoi'e, it must be judged, whether or not offeusive moiiburcs have been . ', k 
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|Mst;ified. It'must be notecHhat the despateli'of an expedition into the hills 
is always in the nature of a judicial act. It is the delivery i>f a sentence, and 
the iniliction of a punishment for international offences.' It iSj as a rule, not 
in assertion of any disputed right, or in ultimate arbitration of any contested 
claim of its own, that the British Government resolves on such measiu’cs, but 
simply as the only means by which retribution can be attained for acknow¬ 
ledged crimes committed by its neigbbours, and by which justice can be satis- ' 
hedfor'future outrages prevented. In the extreme cases in' which expeditions 
arennavoidable, they are analogous to legah penalties for civil crime,~evils 
in themselves inevitable from deficiencies of preventive police, hut redeemed 
by their deterrent effects. Considerations of expense, of military risk, of possible ' 
losses, of increasing antagonism and combination against us on the part of the 
tribes, allweig'h heavy against exp<}ditions j and to set them aside, there must be 
an irresistible obligation to protest, and to vindicate the outraged rights of 
$nl)jects whom we debar from the revenge and retaliation they formerly 
practised. ' - ’ 

" To permit a monhd, openly preaching war against ns as infidels, to occupy 
onr villages w ith his armed retainers, or murderously to attack the encampment 
of our officials j to suffer a British oftlcer to be murdered in our territory 
whilst travelling on, the public road j to allow a populous town to be phmdorcd 
by an invading force; to sanction passively the returns of fanatical con¬ 
spirators, robbers, and murderers to a post from which we had expelled them , 
by military action;—this is the degree of inaction—this is the ignominous 
attitude—-to which the British Government wmold be reduced, were it admit¬ 
ted that the expeditions recorded have not been fully justified, have not been 
absolutely necessary. The question is, indeed, much less one of moral right 
than of political expediency and of military practicability. 

Morally, we have the fullest right. As a Government, it is pur bounden 
duty, in proportion to our ability, and after exhausting all .milder measui'es, 
to chastise in their corporate capacity tribes or sections of tribes who openly 
and habitually rob and murder oui* subjects or violate our territory. This 
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' V is also a condition of our political tost 


icnco/ 


in return for submission. And if by refusing^ 


-the 

the 


extension of 
surrender of 


protection 
the actors 


in. the crimes committed the tribes leave no.aiteri3:ative but hostilities avail- ^ \ 
able, the responsibility is tliera^ , ' J 

Bui; politically^ the advantages to be: obtained will always much depend 
, on the concomitant circumstances. The iniiitary success wbich^ in varying 
deg.ix?es/faas always attended expeditions^ and the demonstration that their I'' 

roughest hills can be penetrated by our troops, have done much to subjugate .r-V 
'J"' the minds and compel the respect of the hill populations, and to reconcile , "i 
S;. them to peaceful pursuits. Success less distinguished might, on the contrary, ; 
excite them to continued rapine and resistance/^ ‘ li 

The above desenbes the general policy by which the Paiijab Government 


has been guided in its treatment of the neighbouring hill tribes of the north¬ 


west frontier. 

The particular eircumstances which have from time to time compelled the 
Government to undertake the diflerent expeditions recounted in the following 
pages, will bo found duly detailed in each instance. 

: w. Vv-m 
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jM|ffiO^(|P ^p fepy thgi:p»i!^t : head, .'^^. 

iidld 

iinles' soittil]t; 6 f . tfa 
|^M|P |l^'^p!», the northern half '. 

. ;'|l!he chief;cron is. 

Hiit-the cnltimtioii'- is' ' 
tini''t<>t^«^,-.^,'th 6 glei),'aBd is.af Httle 
ii ';r.’' 34 ^ upper' 9fo|j$9,J<>^;lt^ maai^itiB oh ' 'ea^ 
:^t^heradi^f~.o.f|^^i:^l^^;i^ .tvsll aa idle mouataSh^i'aL^c^Qf .■tl^ 

,#e.;,,yej:y. yaluah^.ij'for- pasrtau'eji and - lara>B ■•qiiaaititife..d-ehmyi 
;we]|-.’.^:.86rae;soHjjl|hoi^jiannually dif^p-;iher^''to' -^ze:' iii:''^i|"'^M| 
"roopths. ‘ iie -.gwai^ j^rt of the -^s b^ m£|aenc<^''.1^0 

.-.aufeanal iEnis>'.^hh£;|aU 80:..hetF?iiy:-Qn:;ih^;^iK. Hlm^a/iisj ' iH 

.defep.iy thro^hpiifc. .fiiei.'.yal^-'in. -fee tmteir' -; ^'"Ws 

.^e ^k)d.i'h:.i]^tn^:at'Whpcil''^^ ott-.'tbfcJngtbCTa''' ' 

..that part''H not cultivated. '' ' \-' ' 

";'^ .ilie popiidation ia said to be 22,0(Klj or jd>^fc' S^s;;- 

'm ..tii'e.' winter .-rntmthe- (November to Aj^i^ ,; .-i^e . .■ up|^#-.’';j>ar^-® ; -ith^^pf^g 
en^iv^y tminhabited. The population eciiBig;^ of; ^sds ' and ;CrT]gai'a. 
Gujaifli aje a euiefc, iirofiensive race, and are cultivators and heacmeS 
tbp :, The Syads are the proprietors!; they are not warlBre, andj^ 

They are ranch involved in ; debt, laz^r, inclihi^^^ 
mtfl^e,-and .on bad terms with eacli cAher. . At the- game fekno 
gieat ipfliieii®. itt ihe valfe^^ and whatever is wne;;in, so remote and^ 
a tract /mustt.:^!^ tlrroi^h theni, or nob at alh'^ i Tbere; a^ ho,- Pcm 

"_, ' The^ hill ' ^ded-itt parts-are clothed 'Vgtb smyi deodar forMM||nd 

and jtlffir- gsow in large iininh^s.'<V'i|jSrge qutm-m^^of y g^~'. 4 
aohualiy-i^^rted' fiom the .vaUt^, the dsfoand'"te¥ this article ?,beuite':.'i 
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i:; mECOKD OF BXrBBITtOKS • . 

that the traders of Ha^iara and Rawal Piucli themselves seek oat the 
'Gnjats ill the glen. 

. After the ryfst Sikb war Hazara heloiiged to Kashmir, but Qholab Singh 
induced the Durbar to give him otliei^ territory in the hills near damn in 
e>:chang*e, aii(l Major Abb^ott was sent to take charge of the district. 

On arrival he found four Syacls (brothers) managing the valley for the 
Sikhs, and receiving half the revenue on condition of their paying the other 
half. These mehV names w’ere Syad Zamin Shah, wh^ held a half share of 
the management, Syads Fateh Ali Shah, Anwar Shall, and Mir Gul Shah, 
brothers, who managed the other half* This arrangement had been made by 
the Nazim of Kashmir, Sheikh Ghulam Mohi-u-din, in 1844, and was con- ;■ 
firmed Major Abbott on behalf of the Lahore Durbar, 1847, 

On annexation, Major Abbott recommended that tho grants made to the 
Syads by the Sikh Government bIio aid be upheld; bub in the autumn of 
186^i they set his authority at defiance. The reason of this conduct was 
their disapproval of some measures Major Abbott introduced; it appears 
.iJjthat ander the Sikhs they did not themselves attend on the" Nazim, nor 
iTurnish hostages, but Major Abbott attached a condition to their tenure of 
their ^jaghirs,'^ vi^z,, the attendance of one of the sons of each of tho three Syadsi 
at the Deputy Commissioner's station, as a pledge of the loyalty of their 
parents. 

This arrangement appears to have been very distasteful to the Syads, and 
early in 1852 Zamia Shah hiinself, while perfoiming this duty of Mmzirbashi,^ 

^ suddenly left the camp withouti asking permissioa, but was brought lack 
. again. He was allowed to go away again on cert^iin Maliks of Pakli 
. bocorning security foiv his loyalty, and on his leaving his sons in his place 
as a hostage. But the hostages of the Syads now became objects of suspicion, 
Major Abbott being of opinion that the Syads were only withheld from 
going into rebellioit by their not being able to withdraw their sons, and by 
srmie other impediments throwiv ill their way. 

In 1852, the eons of Zamin Shah fledTrom Major Abbott's camp, it is 
supposed, by ordei‘8 from their father, who was afraid that they might be 
called to account for some of his intrigues tp raise the Dhimds against Govern¬ 
ment. The next step of the Syads was te address a petition to the Deputy 
Comrnissioner, couched in the most improper terms, alluding to their rights, to 
theiiv former position un Slldis, aiul threatening to leave the country 

if interfered with in the \^^ay they bad been. , Sorne further commuim 
cations with the Syads ended in their declaring that it was because 
they found it impossible to subsist on their ^jaghirs^ and fuimisb expenses ^ 
to Vheir sons as Wtagos, that they chose to withdraw themselves: they 
spoke in a tone of banter on the good advice offered them, and on the 
threat held out of the Pajdi militia and the Jamu troops, and the resources of 
^both governments being employed for their coercion. They said they had no 
power to oppose Government troops, but remarked that, although the Sikhs 
employed 10,000 men against Kagan, (a mis-statement), they at Iasi 
coavitry to the Syads to manage. They hoped wo would do the same. They 
added that they had committed no aggressions, but if molested in their 
valley, they would res()rt tdthe swor(b iri self-defence. At least, they hoped 
we Wald give them leave to remain there diudng tlu^ ensiim winter months, 
and at the commencement of spriugf, on the receipt of our orders, they would 
■ leayathe v^ey." ; / . . /,. , ,V 

The insolent tenor of this coiamnnlcation made it evident that it would be 
impolitic any longer to adhoro to measures of a conciliatory nature^ .It 
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la^' Jiere and there to be taken off tliB :amle»^:a6d 
■■■::■ halt-i^d to be made at Ghori to: allow of the 

' ■ ■■'■■ ■■■ <■ ■■■ v/!"- , —:. 0 Mhtpg.np. The BCKt march 

Mr,'.'Where LientoBaut ■'Peacsia- .:m^ |,'- .'ij ;, 

■.''■::'';A::';''pfctoh,. ''.ahd;..v*>^ leat^ that thb-;'.^S.ai;^har:.';Cra,li had 

.Khan, who hatt' aferanced'-fironi ;C;^dd;,.^a^kida on’ 

: K'ahai' -TSiver:, aiwthev'hb'dy^-of I<e«H«\'b^|gf;^|heir,^ 
at Wfca'hff&f'■■■^U''''r^^ to enter Kagan by Biiui^a. ’" 
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RECOBt> OP EXPEOITTONB 


the 13tbj Lieutenant Pearse tuarched for Ganul. The raareli was. 
veiy long and difEcalt. To the Sanglisir Gali was about ten miles, with 
lv»'o very steep ascents, praoticablo for mules with light loads.. The report was 
that Zatnin Siuih intended to oppose .Lieutenant Peavse’s advance near Ganul; 
so, leaving 60 men to hold tho pas.9, Lieutenant Pearse fonnecl three columns, 
the right and left columns consisting of Levies were to move, so ns to get above 
Shah Zamin's position, whilst the third column consisting of tho Dogra 
regiment and a few Levies moved straight on iti By nightfall, Lieutenant 
Pearse was still two miles from Ganul, which was ten miles from the Sangha.r 
Gaii, and in the morning he found that Zamin Shah had fled. Lieutenant 
Pearse then ordered the LeviesdVom Whaindair to seize, the bridge at Jaraid, 
whilst another body of Levies from Dbaravvar was ordered in pursuit of 
Zamin Shah. The weather was very had, with heavy falls of snow and rain, 
and as both the Dogras and the Levies were without tents. Colonel Maokeson 
ordered that they should be sheltered in the village.^. 

The Balakot and Paldi column also advanced on the 13th, and the other 
Dogra regiment having arrived at Mozafarabad, Colonel Maekeson lost iio 
time in pushing them on to Balakot to co-operate with Lieutenant Pearse. 
The Bogamiang column, v/hich was to have advanced and entered the 
Kagan Valley at Being, for some reason did not do so. 

The Syads then retreated and hung about Sum, Paras, and Jaraid; and 
as alL the oolura ns of the west, which should have been up in their places at 
Kowai and Belag, had not arrived. Lieutenant Pearse did not attack the Sy ads 
for fear of driving them to retreat to Upper Hazara, where it would have 
been difficult to follow them. 

.On the 16th, Zamin Shah wrote to Lieutenant Pearse, offering to send 
in his SODS, but in the evening he destroyed the Bridge at Paras,—an operation 
he was enabled to perform because the Balakot and Bogarniaag columns 
had not come up. 

On the iOthj .Lieutenant Pearse moved with 200 men of Muhammad Amin’s 
Levies to Paras to repair the bridge, Sultan Husen taking up his position at 
Itowai wdth his Levies, 1,200 strong. Lientenant Pearse now heard from 
Fateh Muhammad, whom he had ordered to seise tlic bridge at Jaraid, that 
Fateh Ali Shah had taken up a strong position there, and that he did not feel 
strong enough to attack him. On this. Lieutenant Pearte at once directed 
Manawar Shah, with lOO Hazara police and the rest of Muhammad Amin’s 
Levies, to march on Jaraid. . On the 17th, Lieutenant Pearse heard that the 
Syads had determined on holding Sum, and believing rightly that the Balakot 
column would that day reach Belag and Paras, he m.ade the following dis¬ 
positions _ for their attack. Sultan Husen with 500 men was to advance 
on the front of the village, Fateh Muhammad with 600 of his owui men 
and 100 of Hazara police was to move by Jaraid ami Duna, and come 
down on it from the north-east, while the Pakli, Balakot, and Bogarmang 
Levies, were to advance from Belag to the west of the village. 

In support, he had the Dogra regiment at Kowai, and Muhammad Amin 
at Paras, while two columns were to try and cut off Zamin Shah’s retreat 
to Kagan, viz., 700 men of Sultan Husen’s Levies at Jaraid, and 800 of 
Muhammad Amin’s at Kagan. 

These movements were to have taken place on the 20th; but on the 19th 
Zamin Shah surrendered to Lieutenant Pearse on receiving that officer’s assur¬ 
ance that his life would be spared. 

Fateh Ali Shah and Anawar Shah managed to escape to Kagan, owing to 
Fateh Muhammad Khan, Bhamhas, not having obeyed the order's scut him to 
hold the Jaraid Bridge. 
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a^j^ iik, -at : -Sat^g^j.-pne .ciompany of Jaiaiu troops—at ILola % 
^^fef||fe:.'tpal.;. - se^&' eempaaies- . o£ .fajm:- 

at fnail IjOOO to 2y(jl#0 xa^h; ' eoihpan^^^^^^^S 
company, ai^ a conspany of Rawal Hnij pofe, mUHB 
rarae about 300 of Amin Khan's lieries^ and aboat 300 IrIbBI 

tbrpe rated at 500 menV^Sl 
^■:;^laK;pt, tl^ hase of the op^ation, ■seven companies of the Jama r<^ihesiP 

mountain pieces j--I*ieateiiaiit HodsonJ^ 
the Gasde Cpipsj, was meaimlifle left at Pakli to saperintend the* tomarfine; 
of supplies to ^ front. ? ', 

ffi^t of Fateh AJi and Amawsr Shah, IM^ot Abbott^ 
fte- u ^ going himself aft^ards. 

« of A^ror anS Mnhjmanad Anrin o^' 

G^hi h^ ^Qt obeyed Jmb orders. 'Ehk,4Mwevee^ did not so much matter, a&: 

All Shah (Same in and sinrendered on the 2Sth,: though Anami^ Shah 
fled-, to Kohistaa. .■ ■ ■ :':■: ■■ .:: . 

- The two chief hamng Burrenderod, aad there being nbi'M6Rhoo<J of 
oppQfi3ti<Hij tlie foi>3es we^e '^'itkdri^wn. " . 

Eecoid in Bepote (Bm. • ho^ly, the men cohM 






%heia£EB ii rsne* ' a<5'tbt^n^^H^Pppl||m^|H|i 
' "ritory. Its total. ].ehg%-. .' 

|i^iJ;;..Trj^;_ '.3,V0X.a@g heiglit alioait 8,000 t^t a>bov & ■ 

from'the IndiB . 'basin at its saathera ehp'j 

- its 'watw-sbed Igr Brato ; •.■■ tbaiiafcy 
.to 'iibvpDint' OB tte erpst known as. 0faite|Pp^:t/!I^C3 ^^ 
B^Sie^^iaHge runs due iwwfch, finally dea^rKfaig .by tsjro large gS^ jMli 
' 'Tatet Bee at tire foot of the most eastern of diese 

passes close to this town, and mne westnserd along <Jie';|^t)rfh^,"^ 
fe€-pf the mounts till it washes the westwaard of the above two spars, wjpf#; 
'fe^aa a soiA, and runs below and pai-allel to the we^ra ioofM*;' 


lot aam-tanioil. 


1 .'' Chita Biitr .„ ■ •.. . ■ ■ •»• \ ' 

Q":\''-'y' l^lachai ••• •" ■. .■•*. ••• ■ 9.^'^^hct. 

., Klixuxd-ka>dana ... „. ... u 

.■;.■*:■■ ■■■■, ■■ Gaat^iav ••• — •;• "• '” 

JCmesan ... -•• •** • - v,77o „ 

Thifi latter peak is not mentsaimd in. the map, httt many nativeB call it tlius. 
it is one of tiie most northern peaks of the range, and from it the ^cent to 
Takot and tie Indus commences; none of the points from Kahi GaH to Bod* 
can he maeh less than S>060 elevatkai. Throughont m»? length the cre^ 

of ' the range dominates the folhsK^ distriete;^ tribes on both faces, 

froiii ite ns® at Eiara to the AWunihhba peak. .On its scaiti-east face it has 
and on As north-west the llaaffioiaas from Ai^u-ba^ to Chtta 
Ba^ On its eastam face it tofi Agrot, on its western the Alcaaais, from Che 
(3^ mir to. ^ and of the range.: On its eastern face it bsa 
'-3Pnnr’»: Ilesln, and Kan®iW; on its western factHie Akazais and Chagaf^afe; 
at^ nor^eni estasmity the Imhm^mid . 

The Bkek Moantain may bo described as a higier 

nealm at httervals and ocoasicmal deep passek;. th^ jg^^ oatline of tha 
^ast is more rounded than shmsi. Numemmi Mge spiii-s project r»: 
+ie sides, which are often precipitotta and i^y, >^ti a«?p ner^ 






i’i’ KECOrj) 01? EXPEDITIONS AGAINST THS TRIBES^ N.-W, FRONTIER. 

or gorges lying between them^ in which lie the Tillages of the tribes» 
The soil of the hill sides is for the most part rocky and stony." When uacalti- 
Tated, the lower slopos are covered with thorny boshes and grass ; further up, 
forest replaees this, and the whole of the upper portion of the spurs and crest is 
thickly wooded. The tines found, arc varieties of pine, oak, sycamore, horse 
cliestnut, wild cheiry, &c. Along the crest frequent: open glades occur In the 
forest, which, with, the exposed slopes of higher peaks> are covered with short 
■grass. 

The routes by which troops can ascend the mountain necessarily lie along 
one or more of its spurs. From British territory all routes ascend cither from, 
Tanawal or Agror, and are as follow ; l«f5, from TanawaJ at the southern end' 
of the mountain, by tlie Bradar spur, by the village of that name, there is a 
path which was used for retirexaent by the force of 185X-5a, which leads on to 
the water-shed overlooking the lower Hasanzais. Near to this, on another 
spur, is the Chamberi outpost, a fort of the Nawab of Arab. The Brada;: 
plateau atfords rootn for encamping a force, and water is obtainable. ivom 
Shaijgdai (Tanawali Fort), which lies in a gorge between two spurs, a road 
ascends the southern of these to Pabal Kandti, a point on the crest of the 
mountain, wdiieh is steep and difficult, but which troops can get along. The 
left column of the force in 1852 went up this way. Tnf, a road goes from 
Chafca, a village lying on the north of the above two spurs. Abo ve Cliata it is 
Joined hj the Sambalbat spur from Agror, and then up to Jaboi; this is 
. one of tho best routes for an ascending- force. The right column of the force 
in 1862 moved by this route. On gainiiig the Wp of Kalxi Gali, n 
leading down to Hasanzai villages is commanded. The water-shed of this 
spur forms the boundary between Agror and Tanawal. there is a spiall 

‘spur lying opposite Shanghai Between the two above-mentioned, bv which the 
: centre; eolunou of the force in 1852 ascended. It is steep and difficult, 

.from Agror by the Sambalbut spur there is a road open and easy of ascent, 
(allbough rather steep in putts,) xvhicli joins the Chata spur higher up, 
from Ghajri there is a steep and exposed ro.ud unfitted for troops. from 
Ikirchav a road rises steeply from the valley for about 1,600 feet/ The , ‘village 
is situated at the fop of this first rise, and might be held by an ene-'ny who 
could, however, be dislodged by artillery fire from below. From the railage . 
upwards, the slope, is more gradual and open for some distance where fine 
fbrost commences and on the right flank the ground gets a little steeper v.dth 
one dr two knolls. The last four or five hundred feet are very steep, with heavv 
:forest on the right flank. The left is open and e.xpof5ed to view from the ci'est. 
The point of junction with the top is culled Bai-char-ka-Chapra. The Levieg 
went^ up by this route in 1868. Hh, from Khun Gali a road goes to a spur 
running- down eastward from Chita Batr to the village of Khun Gali, thence 
it again ascends, still going east, and joins the Kcbal Mountain, which lies 
east of Agror. The water-shed of this ridge forms the boundary between 
Agror and Pariavi and Tikii. Tbe main column of the force ascended from 
Khun Gall in 1868 ; half way up, a large hog-baoked mound, naraed Mana-ka- 
Bana, rises on the crest of tbe spair. The ascent to this point is easy. 

..From Mana-ka-Dana the van g-o dips for about 800 yards, and the forest 
cbhinxeuoes chiefly on the riglit flank; then Ihe ascent re-commonces, and 
passing upwards over sonie steep and wooded knolls, affords good com’ for an. 
enemy. Beyond this_point, Die hill becomes steeper and more wooded right 
up to the knoll,of Ghita Batr. On the cuest a determined enemy, could give 
ixiuch trouble. A. path leads Tound the Agror face of Chita Batr among rocks 
and pine trees. .Mules can pa^,^pg, but it is dangerous m places. • 
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Khn most northern spur ascending* from British 

territory. 

From Chita Batr the path is pivaet&able for troops ami ^ artillery 

over Dodha to the Machai peak, the highest point of thedistance 
34‘ miles. From Akhua-baba to Machai on the west are the Akazai; a 
similar practicable spur runs from Machai to the Indus, dividing the Akazai 
from the Chagarzais on the north. 

About 2^ miles beyond Machai is the Dunda peak. From it runs a rather 
difficult spur to the Indus, near the village of Jodbai. - 

The spur from Mana-ka-Dana to Charmang through Bilankot is very easy 
distance 5 miles. 

The following information concerning the forests and geological formation 
of idle Black Mountain is extracted from a report bj?'Mr. Bibbentrop, of the 
i’orest Department) who accompanied the force in 1.86i;— 

The jungle on the lower south-east slopes of the Black Mountain is 
mostly composed of berberis and Acaeid Modesia ; in the Agror Valley some 
camel-thorn is found. Pinus Longifolia grows on both sides of the valley; 
and at A'lana-ka-Dana (about 6,000 feet) begins the region o£ J^htea Pf el/bu 
am* In the ravine to the north of Chita Batr, a few oaks show their 
lighter green between the pine trees ; and near the top of Machai some sickly- 
looking horse chestnuts are met with, also a few Abies Smtkiamj one 
stunted specimen of fahove Doda) w found. These , forests 

can never be of any uso;, except to the villagers themselves, as firewwd and 
,, timber. The north side of the mountain is of the same nature, but the forests 
actually seen are not of quite tlie same extent. The small amount of country 
traversed, gave hardly sufficient insight to fix numbers; but there is no doubt 
; that about 15,000 maunds of fuel could be drawn fi’om the Indus side of tho 
, Black Mountain yearly, without exhausting its have 

only to bring down the wood in small pieces, it would probably not be im¬ 
possible to find an entorpriBing* native w^ho wmukl make arrangements and 
land the wood at Atok from Rs. 15 to 20 per 100 mauuds. “ ., v b 

The formation of the Black Mountain is througliout granite, with the 
exception of the gneiss spurs clown to Tikrv-,where the cultivation, rising 
higher on the hills, at once shews the more fertile soil. 

/"' The Tikri Valley, as w^'ell as Nandihar, Kotish, and Bogarmang, have/ 
a much richer soil than the Agror Valley, the higher part being composed of 


the easier soluble and richer gneiss, while 


Agror 


is quite surrounded by 


■ 

i'/. 


granite. 

The Deshi slopes of the Black Alouutain down to Tikri, f^tid further 
on to Takot, are again mostly on their higher parts covered with 
W’ebhiana, but a greater am.ount of deciduous trees is intermixed. 

/"'The jfew trees in Tikri Valley are poplars, plane, and punga in 
grave-yards, and umiak trees close to the vinages/^ 

The Indus runs under the western foot of the mouatain, and deep and 
rapid, with rocky bed. Its width is fVoni 70 to 150 yards, and it is said 
to be 300 in somb places; but this is probably an exaggeration. There 
is a track irom Darband which runs along its banks, Darband to Tambai^ 
horsemen can get along, but the road is bad in places, especially opposite the 
Mohabara Ferry, and a little beyond \vhere the hill runs straight down into 
the river. Beyond Tambai the hill recedes, leaving a level space 300 or 400 
yards wide along the river bank. The road runs through this 
(Hzai villag'o), and so on by Tawara to the Ghaiiak Ferry; thence to Kotkai 
(Hzai village}~the road in this partis more difficult, but mules can get along. 





WRONTIBB* 


AGAINST TM; TRIBl!i.Sj N.-W. 



Hindoostani 




' -Hi'eteion Koftai wl Kanhai' (Hzai village) bill side « ^ 

the i-iver, and mules, caanofc pass, ieom Kanhar to the Toraiidel it ia 

rS;ci^ise;sy; but to the Shah’s nidls pa-Shah Jaraud..) it-is,. 

situefed where a .team f'f”/” “."'““"•S i 

Chita Batr and called the Shal Khwar or Shal-ke-Kcta, joms ' 

A ferry crosses the river from this point, tire m lls a oad ^ 

Aka?ai tcmtoiT (Shal Khwar iorms throuf^hout its length the boimdai j LeuW ee , 
Atean S Siis) and runs to Bimbol (Ak-al village) along he bank o J e 
nver, but is difficult. From Birnbol to Bihanai and .Oevbana. Aka.ar, lUice . 
villages all lying together in open fields, the commumeatioa^wsj^ 

- fhe roadortraedr continues from here along the_ nver ban 

information regarding it is difficult to obtain. During its comse undti 

Skcr£n^n, thf Indus is crossed at . the following poi^^ by femes, 

counting from south to north and from Cis to rraim- ' viv/jo/ln "KTIiaI 

aunuu, I 1 ^^^ to Kuz Mahabara (Mada Khel^^^ 

' ■ village). . . .V, 1 

From Jambai (Hzai) to Ear Mahabara (M. Khel) ■ _ ^ y 

The Gharyah Ferry, from 'I'awara (Hzai) to Marer (Hzai). ^ .j p-jv 
The Jaman Ferry, from Kanbar to Ghaan (Hzai). 

CTha?;ikot, from Gba/Jkot to Nawakilai* ■ - > ; 

From Shah’s Mills to Palosi (Hzai). . 

A ferry crosses to Maidan, the present locality o le 
colony. w, 1 / * I -1 

From Bimbol .to Maiijike-Banda (Akazai). 

From Billianai to Kamak {h Hzai, | Akam village). 

From Shigai (Chzai) to Kabalgram (phzai). ^ ■ 

11 From the hamlet Dumel (Chzai) to Kamacli (Chzai). . 

Tbl bonffiXrSd^theseforries will hold foom 20 to 30 passengerO^ 
do aoto^^mldato aoimab, wbioh have ,.o b. 

are stroiiglj built, and are worked by .oars placed tore and aft, .aid ai- a 

nt Scntt:r“So cr.a the rl^ 

inflated skins (pushtu shmas). In Abhoti, s AepoH ' y across 

the rapidity with which the enemy who had «>l\‘=°tedTi.ansJmdu^^ 
the river omskins when our troops commenced their retirement, ..s potiCai. 

■ SSng from soulli to north, the tribes of the m^ntam 
west face, 1 Hasanzai, 2 Akazai, 3 Chagaiizax j 
4. Sivrid<! of Pariari 5 Swiitis of Deshi. Of tho abovo, the 
to the Ynsafzai clan, the Ilasanzais and Akazais to the Isazai branch, and t ie 

Chagarzais to the Malizai branch. _ np flip ItikIr of that 

: The Syads of Ikriari sunply the original opeis of the ^ 

name which he in two deep naiTow glens immediatolv north ot Mana Ra 
dIiTi^ The vfllages are chfrfly held by the Basikhel Chagarzais, who have 
most of the^land into thmr hands i^i« by 
Deshis, who are by descent Swatis, of f ® 

the mountain and the sub-adjacent lands lynng along 

and north of Pariari and Trand as far as Takot;; iioue of thebt. tUv)es bay 
■ riSon fot wSL qualities. The Chaprzais are the mosfr 

■ the Akazais the weakest in numbers, thougn ^ 

fiohting men, and are the most troublesome race of all, 

The Deshis are very united among ^themselves, ^ for ^ outside.* aic c - 

cerueci and are respected by their neighbours accoraingly* 



i'iilik'i 

Mi'k. 




''''': sides o£;; 

[H|9^^|.>':/.':': . i^'.\i ."- B3a,ck Motuitain» iM>i^S^Mtl ^lMft iMI^BBBil^^ 

south soaSi.^^'<^^3u|l||K^^ 

^ Black Mouittii^ '' cosj^et^ug '!^jDc^U^^M^|HH|H|||||m 
above tli&rSa.tnbaMnit' 

. Gall tiie;'raii^‘ ^ tsilffl- 

Kanfei, Paafi ■:KaBdao;^ii^iEr>jfe^<te'; 
tbe ^asauaaa village &f Taiabai. 

.tbe fiaigre belongs .j^., the N!^wafe:-af 

■'^'' ^ Baloiaeaik iie boendei^gla^ljp^j^^Q^' 

'>;-;;.'#S^^y>' ■■ . tte\iru>untair!||p^M^ . 

;j;.;;.|Pj^r,-und:T£ajasis^ lo^^^ GaK, . Weetvvard^^m-^fflii^rHai^p-; .:.:j 

' 43 K,:bounded,.by the Itedus, ' ■' .-<■. ■ ,\'■, ,y'.' J:,;;:l \‘'.'.*:., 

'i ';'i;f rv '^^^^'Tr^ns-iddus portion of the tribe is. bounded-' daiibe.-Bd^h' shad. 

' i', of the Mada K-hels, .and on. the north by tlie -Cl^^a^HiBi*;;'.'' ; 

fiiey are divided by the Nadiraj.-.-Khwar, ■-^.k’'i/'ifr- 

^®i;;klEThe sections of ticB liasanzais are ten in number^'ya foBoy?,:-'^^';: ■■.''* '■ ' 

ll®’-'^ '- '' K-amfe ,"A.; ../v, , /./ 

2. Mir AliniJid Khol ... ' ' -,'130 :■'.' , ' 

', ' 4..Kotw^alKiid ..,. ^ 

.'■ ■'■ 5, Dada Kbel ... .... , _ ' - i'^'" ''■ 

Ip?' ■' ■ ■■'■ ,„ ■;„■ ... :■ -. ■: ;::'^y .:_■ ■ ,-iio.- 

7. Kaia, Khel ... ''V' 

■■^ ■' V ■,.- ■■■ ■ Khei V-, •••;■;::■. ;'.., 'to. ■ :':v;,:■ ■„; 

.4'A?'■■''!.' s. MainuKIiel „. ''.' ■'-'■^■■' 'Z- '■ - '■ ■ 

, IC^.,'.Khan K.hel ... ... . .. ■..' .,. '■ ■ ,. 



^_as w^ jli-'of %he othet-. tj 
coniBiderably over-ii^tcd, 




Tbe Akftzai dire a division of the le^sS^p^a erf 
westa^Mopes of the lilountam^ the Maznea^lorder.; 

are.to'follow ' ■ ■ .' ;.;'v^ ' ’,■ ''! 

Oh Ihe eeist^ file m«ihtai^n &r as Chita &itr foruis theiir hoh 
with AgTOE^ and thence to Machai with Pariari. On ihh hi>^hj 
sepajaied 'frtm Ghagaa^sra by ..tfaie spur wlmh hhhf 

Machai by Khan44£a-Dana^ . Traplaiy Najom 

Dirtoiai, to the lotto. On -Ifee. south ^ey to.separated^ as n, 
li'ato'zto - by/the ^al water-bourse. One or two 

hbWevhr;liB south o^Shal Khwar, aitd/ as it were, within the Kmtts of Hton^i. 

linMMiln'rTr ie toVvw^ 


territerjif. .TJieir Imaadary is the Ittdae; across' whi^ ^ey hold 

lai^, (ixcej^ ha.irof fee Villag's of Kama, whsh ttoy share ■witii the 

, 'E^-'tribe is |^JSpicyidfid. as-fol^ '..-.' ■ ■: / ^ 

■ ■■'■'I- 'RflTa.4' 'CrKat ■'"■■■7 Bshft Kl)i?l ,':"■ » tf . 

i. Barat Khel , ... j g 

. ..■- >\fcSftTf5i(rjKlihlv-:^ .,,_ ■■■ 

■■■ ir TTi^nT- '■. -* 

IL , Aj£i7. Khfl| . -1 ^ ^ ^ 

.■ .■■■■■' V ■' ■ C 4/'-■-... 

■:.'... I K <Gl;ha^iKha«i 

m, ... 

. (.3. Akoto 

^: r 1. Awai KKcl ... 

If. P^Oa fflieLj ^ 

■.:;::-I' S;.'' ■;' : ;/'. ':i 3.'. cToge Khel .' ;i. 

■’... Total- ■ 

also the following ^15^161*8 of 
'rac®"settled aiiK>ng 'thetoih^,4?i£i,.^ 

. Dalazaks-: ,. ... 

. • 'v;;..ia,Vv--Mapid{[a3.' 


^ >Patlisus by desmik- ■ ■' r 

4a) 

... .;' •.. *) ' '■■'■ ■ 

Pakirs , . ••• ••• ' •*• f 50 ' 

Gnjai!?, &o, ... . ... ' ■■'^iV '-. V.^; 

Graua Total ... 1465 V'.::-^.', -. 

Of which, ahoiit 700 could probably take the field properly tinned. . . ; 

The Chagarzai. . ; 

The Cha^piraai are a tribe of Tusafzai A%h3ns, who iaftiabit both haahs 
M is n ^i. of the Indus above Boner. Those on the w^t h^|^',ef / & 

. ftGrqpr^., ^h«.. Indus afs Uteated .on.- tho wssfc._and 

of the lluma Mountain. Thek chief lewn- is Tjitaj. They are t^brOiU^ } 





inluMib. ^ 0 ' vpktm . slopes- of the /:Dtimb..'iCT a|^| Piii^li^lli 

■ " ’’'■ii^’''5'i' "■ 

&::il ■■ ■:■ . .l,>Maki'Xha{ ICbd; . 3. BsiSM 4'...SkbiK'lEbfe^- 

mk"- 

of the. Clatgam^ <^:.Inii^>.on/v^ soq-lt’h, .ie|® 
'■^th,Cthe.^_^ffiB, '.a.nd .rum spur -.wegt ^M 

of tiie Black Mntu^ni.'.v'''^ sooth tids' .:. 

^e north to the'-'fch^-iMBjs." ' -A'rltqadv^p 
road, Goo.nectingHr.heAkazai -s^ageof 
JangKirrafid at theibot of the spur^ aear ii»..Inda%.'-titie''.' ;S 
the iamlela of Arabai (Akazai) and . Dot . (Chag»Tisajj';(i,';,' ;',; 
the .CS^nduB Ch^^’zais are bomided by the.'river':;,;.;:'' 
a good deal to the -'-east, at the aorth extremity 
belojr Takot ; on the-, ^t, tlie bounda^ runs paralle|,j;si^.J 
Syads and Dektus, ak)Bg.;the watdsshed of the above nm^i^iD^;‘y;-'.;..: 
€rtbc iiEhahits soverd viHages along the bank of the river, 

of the Duma range. Those on tihe westenr . 

Buner; the glen, \siirdi belongs to .them is 
which rua down westward inl» the.■;&iiM VaB^y 
of. Duma and D®am, and is about eight ^oa long 

waWed by a stream which rum dawn-' its . ceoke,- ■hiiid.'.'.jiHaffiifev...;;|i ' 
near tlw Buner viHage of Budal. •/v'■. '■■■■. 

|^;;^Elndus Cfaagarzm ai'e sub-dftided as follow:— ■ 

-,.■.■■■«.■ fighteig»eB. 'feswi; ■■■->■■,.■■, 

isitondiwKiiBl... 400,, 

Babujau ,, ... 460. 

HaBluo'j „ ... 120 •■■■■' 

.{Onwr „ ..: 100 ■ 

I Taasaa „ ... 1,600 

Nasar „ ... l^..;'ii'';':: . Vlif■■■'.,- 

hSh^n „ .„ ■ ■• '^V':'-'. ■'.: ^; 

Total .:; : ■'::i:. ■ r' 

f L(>glvina,n Khfii...-'-; '■".:,-^0 , ... y.i.:::,^:':S^ : .. 

i Musa , ■.'ISO'-... ' ''}'fii':: " 

Buda ■ „ '■■ ...„ . •■ :, 230 ,., , -. , V' .' -v-.^ .' 

.. Avijn „ ... . .; '■■170...... .. ■ ■',... ■:.j^ ':, 






Kasai Khel 


GrandTotol,CiB-lndna 6faa g a roais .~ 4^160 ' . 

In athHlaon to &is, a holy race or sect, named AMiun Ehels, hoM lanfej^fV 
in , Cbai^Kai couBifegr. Their total strength is differently sfeted by varioBS^'J'' 
in fr>rm«n ta; Iwit Dnwin Considers that their effective Gisslailins strength 
iwight he esdaaated at 4,000 fighting men at the outside. They have no 
^CTia^'tion as a warlike race. TheBasi KhelaudNasarat Khel have lauds ^ 

i^^his-Indus, hot their tiicf strength is Cis-lndus, ' 











'D.cklal ... 1 N.tnjilihg*’' 

•Pnt^j ^l „. . 1 Bog^r^i^'CSKSfe!^^,.. :'■ ■■ 

_ ... ] 1 (BififeW-' ' 

Faiq Mil’ai ^ ' ‘.aL^ • ■•' • . ■ 

ffiiridtsd and dr^trifeuted as ■•: 


Palili Swatfe ai'e 
tde into twelve irr 

©ivifliotti 


liocatiffli' '.' ’.f' :'■; ■■ V; 

i ^Briti^ fewitijry m loW 

r) 

.1 j&idepcndait> ■ - 

1 Tikn (Indc^ond^^' 

1 (Ikdepoixdeittt)-^ 

...'^'^S^eTzrai- t 

EurnsniL. Z] ^ .Basish,lower.Eakli 

Khaii Kliel «« I . 

Balasoii ^ ^ ■ 

S-^''.4'C^ Beaal ... Chadm « ,HB«tis3i.- 

■ '( 8 ) BTiasaaoii '..; ■;;■:■ 

denote<»li«at^ ■■■■'■i;. 

Alahi » Mcupied by a eqiateix! ckn 'of Swatfb, ®31ed^oshi no^ 

iHhe rest of tto Swati country; uvi tbe upper lower 
LugH euffiJed to half of to 

n^Sou^ii, with the excepfion of a few indmduala.; Wt here, ns m 
1^^ of the Swafi p^esaoua, the Syads and the other r^ooa 

K.e, the Mis « 

ttmmirh the todepend«it Swati *Btorict% which toench north-westerly to.to^ 
5 floSs-from north-east to south-vwst in a cui-vc westwa^ fuming 
tb^item^toit, so that our border line ahv^; these tracts deW 
^Ld ^ter-died. The British territory heang eonsideraSdy _ higher, the 
into tbe ludiB at Slmkargali, one di^’a journey from 
^ot tnSm*. The drainage of Handihar, Tilm and joinmg ^ 

nv./.£>mont of Deshi countiw, ftows into the Indus, also at Inkot, 
toe ZrorfbT an easy road for laden muks wHch is 













i api|i| ii^Jjeighfes for: myea .or ■ •'.'sSp 

.I^tirgi 'lijtile' sbq'?? to eOivto_^' >;'■ 

i ..;. . ;:*'&.;rj3iE^iPazasa Monmta^in Trara. ^, a,. 

l^^^Ji:;Ijiiaiitryj C^taia .coia^ 

■i;'i''j'''i \ ,6'^fle Iii&(ntry>-.Li£utemitt';:-;^p<ia!ijfc 

i-.;V . PoliEE, ^■:LiB«^^ati£ .0b]i| 


. ■ ' '^ree-C^pan*M.(3iiides, tjiife, I4eiifei»»wi^,J0^^na 
■■'•'I' fiemalibab'r-'’^i^w- iaerEfcijiitot. famet- ^.-i ";, ' "^■:'' M 

■',,; ik. S!kh ■. 

■'/■.,■. 'B<aF:'<jfcaix3. a^,Jiawul Pii:^K,Po]ieei\' . . i: Sp 

gi-oHiid'.in. frpat consisted of a roclcf ridge, rising. 

in a smatl. TCopded bS.l, 

■f j^eai ^Beat,'in wlri,cii' tile enemy, apparent4y:. .a^tii ' .'' '. \ 
'$iip^y. b^om daybreak, Lieota^fc: :'bjt ■■■ i 

v?/; ';''l;''#b3lp'#®!''. sdec^&liy done,., 'rritl^ut giyiiia^-4pir.’aliriina.:':fflla'pr<: ffili7 riite t 

^vantage, .■ns'.it'.^^^bled.'the'cokmh to-^ysmee 'T' 

B Jp^iS!'4i®Qult.ground yntbQ|nt.:opposjltioiU:. .. 

P; Tbe tot ground held by tbc enemy. 

■ m.fflmtam, rising abruptly for. 

S^by'"'0ecipitbas. .rockii for, 'ffiane dritance .'np, tbe.a5eeft|j'''Vfftb'’indw'.,bg|<^i^g^p|j^3^|i^^^^^ 

. '. -' ' : ■ ■.'■ '■''.'.''Wv^Vi.'.. 

•afemy. hid' dd abattis formed of a. fidlea pine the : hdttom 

'' e^riU trom which ^rey opned a close matAIock fifor^di the; trb'bx^ v^y^asl' . ' \ ' 

...,; plaobjg' tho : guiB in posaticmi. About 8 o’clock tite guns opened, ,|ro®d' , , , 

1-^'' V cijfect, and cimriderable impression having been made on fhe enemy,'(Me order . 
was ^en b) advanee. Tbe-^d« in rinrmishiug ord^.'^wnriril^;^ 

S!tb Tn fan try, rapidly aseended and risared nearly tie 'adudo trf the .ascent, . ,/• s 
/ :■ 'when, the fiiieiiiy, finding themseba® unabte to answer the fire of thejriifc xadii, ^ 

chafed ?;>oldly:SWOisi iu haadj, and mal^:^,,a dpspirate onset on the adv-anced -/■;)' ; V, 
^^r'^askirmifbwB, whose eagaaiess had carrie^d(ths3^ too fw l>eyo*rd tluar supports, ■ ■', 
;viv'(^^,rpyp^'theDti back in some confasicai. Batoider. vmb (paickly restored, and a fiim , (: 

I ' of the Guid® up the bill, tribbvthb^' S^ mv / V ;■ ' 

>-;^pp(Mt, drove the obeiaay fi-om their, g^dh^> ^hiph Mey defendad step by ( ^ 
v^fc^^%y^:-bold attemp't to' make a.'Sedoad 'cbargm'w^ riieeked;; by'.;'!®!:.®-.-' '■■'■^-v.'.^;.:- 
p!a|8^ptof the and the steadiness .of .the kachng companios of, . ■':' 









.ItECJOlU) or EXPEinTi'C^rS 




'rjfr" ‘'i - ' ■ ■, ■ 
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ifciir 

V, !■#;,'-i 
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-advanced l>ein<,^ liable to attack from tbe front and both /hnks, ^he reniani- 
der of tW; coinrnn begaii its mareli at suiirise^ and having asecnderl about half 
^ 7 ay to the Panji Paes^ came siuldeuly upon the main foim of the Hasanzais 
very strongly posted upon a ateep isolated eminence in th the main 

ravine. They formed w to be a solid square of 600 matchtock meny 

their ekirmisliers lining the ravinepwhich coivld not bt! attacked from the front, 
T*>i> the forest ?ind brushwood were so dense that the men had to break their, 
way at every step; Major Abbott therefore formed his line on a spur running from- 
Mount Pakot to the main I’avine, when after some skirmishing Major .Abbott 
getting possession of a spur, turning the enemy^s flank, the Hasauzais fell 
kude to a very strong position at the head of tlicv pass/folioMajor 
Abbott, who had been joined by the Gandgar matchlock men. 

At aboqt P;M., the lof^ rmcler (hiptain Davidson ofiected a 

napto Bavid«otf« De*. /“f wifcb _ tbik wkEm, of tbe 

j>atch, was so strong that Colonel Alackeson determined 

to await its being takem in reverse by Colonel Nauie'/o 
column ; on the appearance of the head of which column the Hasanzais re- 
tie\a led, followed by the Dograhs as Abuka-XTari, as already related.. 

Tlie third column, which was under the com- 
maiid of Captain W. W. Davidson (I6tii .Trregalar 
Cavalry), consisted of— 

4 Guns/liazara Mountain Trains 
' ' ’ ^ S Kegiments of Dogras of the Kashmir Rajah^s army; 

and was accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel Mackeson. At 6 a. m. it com-: 
ineticed its march towards Panjijon reaching the village of Agror, as the 
second reg'i.mcnt of Dogras had been detained by the guns, Captain Davidson 
pushed on with the first regiment, and turning Pabal found himself close 
upon a hill overlooking Tila. Here a small picqiiet of the enemy fired upon 
the head of the column; they w^ere iininediatcdy disloxlged, a a strong 
party po.sted on the summit of the lull. At this jfluce tbe column ha 
until the guns and 2nd Regiment came up. About 2 e.M., the column, 
now intact, made good its junction with the centr^^mdeiVMnjor close 

to Panji-ki-GaK, when, as stated above, the afrival of (jolSjKel JXapier’s 
columfii w^as awaited to turn posited 

the 30th, the w of the Levies with 2 Companies of Do 


'ogTas were 

from CoWols Employed destroying the Hasanzai villages (and were 
Miickosow, and NapAer» afoot iroiii 9 A. AC. to 9 P.M.) , covci’ed by 2 Goin- 
Mitjcy Abbott panies of the 1st Sikh Infiintry, from the 

Dayiclaour Column rat Panji-bi-Gali, and by Dogras from the 

left column at Abn^ka-Gari, and in the afternoon the different columns were 
ordered to move on Tila, which was not reached till the following^^ m 

left column bivouacking on tbe heights, the right column bivotincklng 
on the mountain above Pabi, and marching on Tila the next morning in a 
light fell of snow; the Rawal Pindi Police under Lieutenant Cookson being 

lelt to hold the toii of the i ri5i«« lofidirui' rh ivn tn thf* ATrii 11/:>>«■ 






left to hold the top of the pass leading clown to the/Pila Valley. 

Third ojoeraliom, ' 

On the Slst December, the head-quarters of the attacking force wlbfe 

,Capt.i. Dnvu1.on . Kcpo.t. fmSi'?f , 

y,,000 tvefe Ljgh, between the erast of the nioujitam and 

Colonel Ma.'keson’s Heport. (River Indus. :; The work of destruction wfis 

. continued; but owing to a misapprehension of prdersj 

Major Abbott bad gone on to the tbo'L of Chamberi with most of the fjovies 








•nWORB or IKPKOmO®, 





iirhill 


\yero feat peasantry, but peasantry that were inured to 


, . warfce^ in svhldi the troops feewere 

as yet novices. He also alluded to the wiU^^ assisknee of Colonel , 
Butle:^ to forward the operations, and the g'ood inteiligence he received from' 
yiptain Caulfield, Srd Native Infantry,, at Chamheri 

Colonel Mackeson bore testimony to the energetic ejertiotis 
James Abbott in the operations, and his arrangements to keep 
supplied with provisions, which were, with trifling exceptions, 
^^uccessfid, and reflected credit on his management. ~ ■ 

Ckiptniri .Davidson , h^ to the Commanders of the 



of 

the troops 


enerallv • ^ 


ptwo 
^W^theij: 


Dogra 


ili 

till 


Eegiiinents, and to the aoiaier-like qualities of tliose troops, and t;,.' 
patient enduranoe of hardsliips; aiul Colonel Maekeson particularly | 
■alluded ^ to their equipment for mountain M'arfare; tlieir mode of carrying' 
mountain guns, he said, was worthy of atloption. The men were ready to ' ■! , 
move at a momehCs notice) and their blanket tents, .which a-fforded sufficient • -■ 1 • i 
jn’otection for native troops during a few days'* exposure, moved with them on 
■the heads of coolies without causing any delay or obstruction. In his ?'Sport 
to Colonel Mackeson, Colonel Napier mentioned the names of Major Cordon 
Commandiiig^ and Lieutenant Brownlow Adjutant, 1st Sikli Infantry—of 
Lieutenant Hodson commanding, Lieutenant Turner Adjutant, and” Dr., 

Lyail, Corps of 'Guides, nnd Siibadar Mir Sunder All, Hazara Mountain 
Trainj Captain Davidson—that of Assistant Surgeon Gee; and Major 
Abbott—those of Mahommed Chous Akhondzadah, and others. 

Tha^overnor Ceneral in Council directed that Colonel Mackeson should be 
■ . V. 4 -w. informed that the moral courage with which he resolved 

ovctin cn, e ei. , to prosecute the meas'ures he had suggested, and not 
less the gallartry, skill, and judgment with which ho had carried them into 
effect, were highly a.nd justly estimated by the Government; and the hearty 
apjn'eciatiqn by the Governor General in Council of the energetic, re.solute, 
and cheerful manner they had encountered the " ‘ ‘ 
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associated with moan tain \vaimire were to be conveyed to 

jGieiitenant Hodson, 


and difficulties so 


IvIfijorJv Abbott, 

if'; Lieutenant-Colonel R. Napier, 
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who were in command of columns 
under their charge. 

It being considered that the destruction of the Hasanzai villages, 
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' Letter from Colonel MaC; 
keson. * 




all their grain, &c., bad been, sufficient punisfement. 
for the murder of the two British officers, the hostages 
in our hands who had been seized by the Gbief of Amb 
were then sent back, and the tribe was informed that iAe British Govern- 
ment did not covet their possessions, nor those of other n 
tribes, with whom it desired to be at peace; hut that it expected tribes 
would restrain individual members from cornmitting unprovoked outrages on 

snbjeefe^ afford redress when they are committed ; that when a -.i 
wfeioie tribe, instead of affording redress, s<eeksto screen the individual offi3nderg, 
the British Government has no other alternative than to hold the whole tribe 
rcspoiisible/** h 

The cohdact of the Hasanzais then became satisfactory, and no overt 
act of offence against the British was committed. 
,Eepoi*t on tribes. In April 1855, they had a dispute people 

of Agror, relative to a mariiage, and threateiied to ravage that tract, buv a 
lU'^ssage was sent reminding them of the lesson of 1853, and they desisted. 
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^. • Tvveu%-one British viilag‘es in tho valley had been hunifc; the losses: 
o'iveii in the Appendix^ amoanting in the Levies (who nambereth 
on iui average 900) to 10 killed and 50 wounded^ with 12 horses killed : 
or carried oii‘i and 12 wounded ; whilst in the police, whose strength averaged ' 
70^ o had been wonuded, with 6 horses killed or camod off, and 6 wounded. . 

^ A feeling of uneasiness was at this time perceptible amongst the tribes^; 
ym;;^.t.Indus, and news-* writers from Kabul, Peshawar^ and Swat, agreed in ; 
pTwhesying coming distuihances instig^^^^ Swat along the Peshawar 

border, where foiv^W tribes of Buner and Swat had been 

blockaded, owing to the Salarzai portion of the Buiierw 2 iTs having, in Pebr.iarjr 
1867, had the audacity to attack and burn the British^^ of Spirzai 

in Yusafzai ; the Coxnmatider-in.-Chief therefore deter- , 
_;Desp^ch from Qaartp mined, instead of weakening the garrison of Peshawar ' 
asfcer Gcttori • or drawing troops from the posts along the bordetv 

to supply the force for operations, which the Supreme Government oou« 
sidered would have to be ultirnately imdertaken from Hazara, ^ the 

rear stations in the Panjab, and from the North-Western Pravinces^- 
whilst the whole front of the border stations whiclv ; 
was held by the regular troops in Peshawar, and^; 
by the Pauj.ab force along the border, was preseryedli 
.ixvtact., ' ' ^ 

It was further the Commander-ih-Cbiefs object 
show such an overwhelming body of troops in the. 
distarbed districts,, as not only to render opposition 
•unavailmg, but to eouvince the tiibes by the first - 
demonstration, that to offer further opposition in 
arms would be madness. Accordingly, the troops in 
Eawal Pindi (as per margin) were at once transferred 
to Haziara; (the amvaJ of some of these troops in Hazara Ims already been 
alluded to). 

On its march to Abbottalvad,. the 1st Battalion, Cth Begimenii, had 88 men 
struck down by‘ heat apople?ty, 8 of whom died- 
Lote from OiTlcor com- 20th Native Infantry marched a distance of 

“ ■ ' 282 miles frorn Lahore to Abbotrabad, in ten days, 

in the month of August. The 88th foot moved in like manner from 
Sealkote, and finally reached Darband. Tlte 1st and 4th Gurkhas coming 
fron:i the distant hill stations of Bukloh and Harm Sala, emulated the 
exertions of the above corps and joined General Wilde in a wonderfully 
short space of time, considering the distance traversed. The 81st Native 
luTantry marched a distance of 422 miles, and two companies Sappers 
aiuj Miners actaally covered nearly 600 miles by forced luarcbe^^^ 

||ninc daysl;; 

other regiments, as per margin, left their several statioiis of Cawiipore, 
Allygbur, Urnritsur, Lahore, and Gampbellporo, and 
took post at Rawal Pindi as the immediate reserve, 
with the exception of the 9th Bengal Cavalry, which 
was moved on to Daibaud. The Commaudei’-iu-Ghief 
recorded, that when it Avas recollected that all 
these necessary movemente wore carried through in the deadly heats of 
August and September, it was impossible to exaggerate the alacrity of tiio 
officers and soldiers, or the efficiency of the Commissariat Department, aided 
by,.the Civil Officers. 


D-F. Royal Horso Arfcll- 
lery. 

E .49 Boyal Artillerv. 

. 2 - 24 , . ,..rvv 

1*6 Rcguuent. 

1-19 

2 Coiuranios 77 ili Regi- 

)YJGnt. 

16 th Bengal Cavalry?. 

2 nd Guridia regiment. 
2 -ith Naiiyc Infantry.; 


80 th Native lulkatry. 

mh „ 

23rd ■ „ » . : 

9tb Bengfd Cavalry. 
20 th Hussara. 
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j 4 116tk Ber^ Gsvalry 
12 Contingcut 

- / 16tli B^gal Cavalry 

53 do. Oo. ■ 

i7th Fo©l; 

1491 Polke ContxBggnt 


AbI>ottt^d< 

Oj&srfiy 

. 

Horses^ 

PakM and Kunar “v 

f Troops of ilifl J^^adiagajab^^^^^ 
* liSOOC - 
. Gunsy 2 V 

Holding oui^scst^ 

eonimimx^ 

Mot/ 

HoraH 66 

Uurband—^ 

OMoers^ ^ 

■;-!^ J&ion, 1)353 
22B 


'm Foot 

■^Bi Ben^l Ca^ry 


Total .« m5 14,527 1,528 26 

The force was dMdad into two brigades, theddiails 
of whidh ai^e given in the Appendices A, B. 
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With regard to the plan of operations^ on the 25th Angusl^ Mnjor-Genorq 
Wilde had ^ submitted the follow'ing recommexidatioBS* The enemy were, he 
said, W^ere thus divided—- 

I.v-rHasanzais, Aka 2 .afe^^ and Mada Khels (all Patnans). > 

■ II,—Pariari Syads,' ^ Chagarzais. . 

III.—Swatis (not Pathnns.) - . ‘ 

The first t;ilree are of one family, and arc three clans of the tnbe Isazais; 
all have lands mi both banks of the River Indus; the t^vo first chiefly on the 
Cis -Iadus, and the latter almost entirely on the Trans-Indns bank. The Pariari 
Syads posses*^ some valuable villages on the north-western slopes of the 
Black Mountain, an infiuential sect, and employ the poorer classes of 

the Chagarzais as their cidtivato^ . 

The Ghagarzms are a powerful tribe, inhabiting the Lands on both banks 
of the Indus to the north of the Akazais, are many of them traders, and had 
never hitherto come into contact with the British Government, 

The Swatis inhabit the mdependent valleys of Paldi, Nandihar, Deshi, 
Alahi, and Takot; they are all the same race, and connected with our own 
subjects of the valley# of Agror, Pakli, Konsh, and Bogarmang; in fact 
the whole of Upper Hazara is Swati : a line drawn on the map from Manserali 
to Garhi Habib XJla, and again from Manserah through the Sasal Pass 
along the emst of the Black Mountain to KirogaU on the north-west corner 
of Agror in eludes the lands of the S watis. 

With regard to the Hnsanzais, they ha#^^^h^^ as hostile (with the 

exception of the Khan Khel section) as the fest of the They bad 

been defeated in 1852, an^^ the good influence of the Khan of Amb having 
been brought to beaiv on they were already sending in to the Gom- 

missioner, saying they desired to treat. The Swati,s, too, were also peti¬ 
tioning to be allowed to treat, and with the punishment of the independent 
tribe.^ beyond the border. Major General Wilde coBsidered quiet would again > 
be brought abouf. He proposed that, making the valley of Agror the base 
of his operations, a force should ascend to the tops of the Black Moimtain which 
dominate all the spurs ninning* north and west to^vards the Kiver Indus ou 
which the land of the Akazais and Chagarzais are situated ; the Hasanzais 
lands being situated on the more southern slopes. At the same time a corps of 
observation was to be placed at Darband, as a moral support to the K han of 
Amb, to distract the attention the enemy, and to cut off, if possible, the 
retreat of the Trans-Indus tribes if they crossed the river to aid their brethren 
on this side. 

The application of the CommissioiKU* for the employment of a punitive 
force was warmly supported by the Panjab Govemniewt, the lieutenant-^ 
Governor saying it was absolutely necessary, for the security of the frontitp 
and the vindication of the British character, that the clans engaged in this 
outrage should he suitably punished for their invasion of British territory 
and their attempt to destroy the police force in Oghi, and that even if' the 
Sw^atis should gave in before the force moved on the Black Mountain, it wa$ 
most essential after the Pathan tribes had been dealt with, that the unsub¬ 
dued Swatis tribes geneiuily, including those of Agror itself, should be made 
fully to understand, by an exhibition of military force, that their habitations 
can be visited and laid waste by us, if they should force such a course on us. 

The Government of India fully accjuieeced in the necessity of giving such 
a lesson to the offending tribes as would teach them to respect Britislv territory 
for the future. 

.. But whilst the Govetnoi* General in Gouncil fully approved of the proposal 
to undertake an expedition against these tribes, and any others who might join 
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"li helping them against the British Govevnmctifc, he remivrkeJ,, ‘^it is cbvioush 
"very advisable that the efforts of the avenging foree should be limited to what 
"' ■^entlally necessary to accomplish the object in view, as well as to... 

' .nat may be feasilde with refoinnce to the characto the mOanUinoiis 
“country in which operations will have to'be carried oD; and its general - 
“ aeeosstbifity to the troops. Care should be taken to respect the possessions 
•Cof alLadjacent tribes who may not have joined, or who may subsequently not 
“join the enemy ;Jand should it be necessary to march through any portion ol: , 
their lands,,flrrangemeats should be made, as far as may be practicable, to' 
“ give them.assurance beforehand that no hostile measures .ngainst them are 
“intended.” The proclamations issued by the Commlssioueivboth to the Cis- 
and Trans-Indus tribes, are given in. the Appendix G. , . , 

In his dispatch Major Pollock said it would be difficult to explain how 
slowly- the tribes accepted the fact that our long suffering Government was-, 
really bent on coercing the border and caUiug them to account j and there 
seems no room to doubt but that the Khan of Agror had oontiuuonsly led 
the tribes to believe that nothing would induce the Government to saiiotion 
a punitive expeilition. When, however, pur preparations and tlm_ lormal 
declaration of our iutontions altered their views, nhe people of Tikiy and 
Nandihar spontaneously proffered payment of fines to expiate their offence, 
Sind Gven coniixioiiccd to apportion tlic of tlioii. 

aoco-ding to the means of each, the sums which they were led to suppose^ 
would be requifed. of them; and by the time the Hazara force was prepared to 
advance, the representatives of these two tribes had conie in, and engaged to 
hold aloof, sending hostages to accompany our troops during their ascent up 
the Black Mouatain. , , . , r- 

Tlie Hasanzais, who had, as already stated, entered into friendly com-,. 
S'-iWaior P Mlock’s Des- muiiieation. with the Tanawali Chief as far back aai 
putch. the 10th or 11th of August, and had consequently held 

aloof from tlio affair of the 12th idem, similarly sent in representatives with 
apoloo'ies for those of their tribe who had offeiicied, and with the .issuiauce ^oi 
their vvillingness to abide by the ternis-of their engagement entered into with 
Colonel Coxe at Ilavband at the close of the Ambeyla campaign. 

It jyas true that they had not acted against us as a tribe, and there wa», 
force in what thev urged, that in August they actually prevented their Trans- 
Indus brethren, Mada Khels and others, from crossing to the Hazara bank 
and joiniug in the attack on the Agror detachment; that this was the case 
Major Pollock had ascertained reliably from other independent sources. 

Althouo-h the trilie was not, as it endeavoured to make .put, free from blame, 
Major Pollock felt justified, iooking to the importance of detaching tbem_ from 
the other tribes, in’dealing leniently with tlieni. They were directed, if sincere 
in their professions of friendship and submission, to tell off representatives to 
aocompaiiy the force through their country, and warned that, in the event of 
resisfanoe being offered to our troops, they would be liable to the riestrucuon 
of their villages luid crops, and their representatives would be detained m 

^^'^^^^Atmtber sio-nifioant proof of the overawing effect of the force assembling in 
Agror was afforded by the gradual return into British territory o the 
fiiinilics and relations of the deported Khans, Atta Muiuirainad and Alladad 
Khan. ’ The adjacent hills no longer afforded them safe asylum, and they 
preferred surrendering themselves to seeking sheltei-Trans-Indus. ^ _ 

But the movement of the troops towards the frontier, and then grtulual 
concentration in Hazara, liad, even before any offensive movement bad taken 
pilace, commenced most hai-pily to affect our political relations Traus-indus. 
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eo'mpany of the 5th Gurkhas left in support of the giras; hut these being 
reinforced by four companies of the I-19th, soon drove off the enemy— 
General Bright^s dispositions for the night were as follow :—_ 

The 5th (jurkhas held au advanced position of the Machai Peak fjotne^v 
what lower than the peak itself. The 20th Panjah Infantry^ the 5r.h (.uirkhas, 
and the Hayiara Mountain Battery; were in the centre of the position on fho 
,, Machai; with the l-19th on a shoulder of the hill about 100 yards__m rear, 
the plateau below being held by the 2nd Panjab Infantry and the Peshati^ar 
Mountain Battery. . . . 

The whole of the troops ¥ere enaployed, whilst daylight lasted;, in improv¬ 
ing the defenees. , 1 , 

The losses during the day had been~5th Gnrkhag, onp kuled and two 
wounded; 20th Panjab Infantry, five wounded. .i 

Tho remainder of the Hazara Field Force was echelloned as follows 
At Chita Batr the 2nd Gurkhas (ivhich had been sent up there from the 
2nd Brigade) and 800 Levies. 

At the Ivnolls, 3rd Sikh Infantry. ^ 

At Alaua-ka-Daua Field Force head-quarters, remainder ot 2nd Brigade, 
D. F. Il. H. A., 2-24 Boyal Artillery and Commissariat stores. 

The night passed off with hut little annovance from the enemy. Below rain 
Genoral Wilde’s b^spatoh, fell, but on the Machai Peak, which was 10,200 foot 
and Qeneriil Mglifc’s Des- above the sea Jevelj the nig'hfc was bitterly cold wiu.ii 
patcii. show as well as l‘aiD> and for the troops, who were , 

without tents, it was one of g^reat discomfort. ; ^ 

That so little opposition had been shown on the part of the enemy, Major 
General Wilde attributed to the following eircnmstances:--^ 

1^^,.«-That the tribes never believed that the troops would ever have at*' 

; tempted the ascent of the Black Mountain, wheie no roads existed, 

* . and where they bad to find their Tvay by paths through dense 

forests, and over slopes broken up by huge miisses of rock, orintor- 
seoted by deep ravines. 

That these tribes had never before been exposed to'arlillery fire. 

That knowing the Swatis of Tikri and Nandihar were the original 
offenders, and seeing the ease with which those valleys could be 
overrun, the Black Mountain tribes believed that operations 
would be carried on against them alone. Another cause being 
that no halt or check bad occurred in tho advance to the highest 
peak of the moimtam. 

Oc?/o<5^r the preceding evening only a scanty supply of water had 

, ^ . ,, ; ^ been got on the Machai Peak, but a good spring was 

Generra Bnght s Despatch, on eastern slopo beneath the shoulder 

occupied by the 1-19th. The supply was increased by opening fresh springs 
atthd eame spot, and by forming tanks, and eventually an ample supply 
for the whole force was obtainecL Water was also found, but in small 
quantities near the ground occupied by the 5th Gurkhas. A supply of good 
spring water had been found at Chita Batr and also at the Doda Hill, and 
^ ; Maior-Gcneval Wilde, whose head-quarters were now 

GBarni mide's Despatch, eshfolishcd on the Machai/felt that, located ou the 
inosf commanding plateau of the range, with seven days^ food and abundiitieo of 
water, with the line of communication with Agror seepre, he had every reason 
to expect that the objects of Government, the vindfeation of the British 

character, and the future security of the»ftontier from invasion,w'ould be 
attained. Beyond the mere fact of our prestige amojig the hill men having* 
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been consideraWy raised by the late achjevementej lie had in his bands t'ae 
power of inflicting' considerable damage and loss on all the villages of the 
■Pathan tribes sitnaled on the slopes near the top of the mountain ; and while 
the t.roops held the ridge and upper spurs, it was easy to let loose the Hazara 
Levies—-men as light-footed as the hill men themselves—for this work of 
destruction. 

1110 6th was passed in maldag a road to the water, and np the crest of the 
monntari to enable supplies and ammunition to he mored up ; the 1st Gurkh^ 
were also moved to reinforce the position held by the 6th Gurkhas. 

October 1th ,—The enemy having-made no signs of submissiorij Major- 
General Wilde, in concurrence with the Commissioner, ordered the ^4th Panjab 
Infontry, under Lientenast-Colonel Gave, to move down the Bilankot spur 
covered'^by the D. F. R. H. A. from the camp at Mana-ka-Dana to proteet 
a large body of levies w'ho had been sent down to burn many_ of the Pariari 
Syad4 villages; this was accomplished with but little opposition^ the troops 
and levies being* back at their bivouacks before night. 

On the 6tli, the Deshi Jirgh (Independent Swatis) had come in to the 
■ Oommissioner, and submitted to the terras already 
Oomii.iss.oner ,, Oespafcoh. their Tikri and Nandihar brethren/ when 

they repeated what they had formerly asserted^ that their coua^ 
so close tp that of the Pathans^ they liacl uot dared to act oppositioit to 
them until we had shown ourselves in a commanding position in the Pathan 
eonutry, ■' ■ ■ 

This day the l^ead-qnarterSy anti Brigade, with the Mortar Battery (2-24th 
Royal Artillery) and the l-6th iloyai Regiment, 
were advanced from Mana-ka-Bana to Doda, and 
toangements were made to caiTy out more ex- 
iensive f imitive operations against the Pariari Syads; but on the represent- 


Ocneral Wilders and 
CxHi im)ii5sioner*» Despa tclies. 


oiders for the movements of the troops were countermanded. 

October Ml an^ 8th and 9th> the Syads, Chagarzai and 

- Il\ .Almzai headmen, waited on the Coivanissioner, leaving' 
Comn»s,.o»ers Despatch. unrepresented, hut the Takhbfc section of the 

Swatis and the Allaiwalsj who as a tribe haB held aloof from the attack 
cm Agror. 

During the 9feh, the Mth Panjab Infantry were moved up to the Machai 
, ' /, Gali to assist in the protection of the Commissariat 

General W.ldos Despa ® b > qq ^}je same day Lieutenniit-Colonel Atlay, 

Commanding Royal Artillery, succeeded in bringing two elephants up to the 
top of the Mach'ai, establishing the fact that, if required, the field guns could 
have been brought up there also. 

October IWi .—On the 10th, assembling the Jirgahs, Major P. li. I’pllook 
the Commissioner, accepted their subinission, and explained to the Akazais’, who, 
as i,u the expedition iul852, had taken a leading part against us, that the vil¬ 
lage of Shatut, on an eastern spur of the range, and within the British border, 
■ would in future he held by them as British subjects .and assessed ; hitherto, they 
had been tJlowed, as in the time of the Sikhs, to hold this rent-free and as an 
independen b village, in return for which they had been uniformly insolent in 
their tone towards ue, and had for years past readily afforded an asylum to bad 
characters of the Hezara District. He also required their Jirghah with the 
others to accompany our force, in token of submission, and as hostages for their 


good Dihaviour, during our march through their counti-y to the Agror Valley, 
vid the Independent, Swati tracts of Tikri and Naudibar. 
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With'regard to more stringeiit nieasures not Having been imposed upon 
'0ie tribes. Major Pollock said.™ » 

“ To persons unacquainted with the politics of the border, and the result of 
former expeditions, it might well appear, but reasonable, that more Mringent 
terms should he imposed ; and although I am perfectly satisfied that, in acting 
as I did, I best served the interests of Government, which, had entrusted to me 
a heavy and responsible task; and altbough I am aware that my proceedings 
met with the full approbation, of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, who 
has from the oommencemcnt of our Hazara disturbance so generously and 
cordially afforded us his support j—there are reasons why I should, even at 
the risk of being tedious, explain proceedings which, to those unaccpiaintod ‘ 
with the circumstances, m,ight seem to have been cbaracterized by undue 
leniency.: 

“ In dealing with the Pathan tribes of the border, on an occasion like the 
present, our object should be rather to effect what is called, in oriental phrase¬ 
ology,“ lifting up their pardahs/-" than to kill numbers of them, or unceremoni¬ 
ously to impose lines, or to unroof or burn villages, or destroy crops ; such 

rifi’htlv directed, fail with the oTdn+,o«i. Howomi,. 
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punishments, cruel even when rightly directed, fail with the greatest severity 
on _ the least guilty members of an offending coinmtmity, and our best officers, 
civil and military, have always held similar languagev 

_ “ As regards this particular exj:.edition, I am satisfied that the aims and i 
olqects of Government bad been fully attained when our troops had, at a i 
slight saprifi.ee of hurnam life, established themselves on the most command¬ 
ing position in the enemy’s country, and that enemy had submitted to us. 

“ Assirming the question to be put, could we by pursuing a different 
course to that adopted have secured better results, I imbesitatingly reply in 
the negative. The tribes are proud, poor, and scattered over a rugged and 
unproductive country; to have demanded from the heads of such ^"people, 
when tendering their submission, fines or compensation, or to suirender to 
undergo punishment, any of their leaders, would have been to dismiss them 
to their homes dispirited but desperate men; and bad we used our troops in 
acting against them along the difficult western spurs mnning down to, the 
Indus, they would luive given u.s no chance of meeting them on equal terms, 
and the affair would have degenerated into a gurilla warfare, i.n a country 
where our troops would in a measure have lost their superiority ‘by reason of 
their ignorance of locality and inability to act in close order. 

" In such operations we should have lost many valuable lives ; at best we 
should have secured no better results than we have actually .secured, and at 
worst it is not too much to say that we might have been in a vastly inferior 
position; while, in any ease, the expenses of the expedition must have been s 
enormously increased.” i)b. 

During the progress of negotiation, a few flags belonging to the Swatis of 
General r distant" point of tbo mouu- , 

^ tain, and their presence gave the troops high hopes 
of a future encounter. The flags, however, disappeared as soon as the Swatis 
found that, consequent on their powerful allies, the Pathaus, having conclud¬ 
ed terms with us, the chance of opposing our troops with success was 
destroyed. 

From the time of the first occupation of tlie Machai Peak until ife 

General Bright’s Despatch, tho force remmned undisturbed by tho 

enemy, except by small parties of two or three creep¬ 
ing up under cover and firing at the piequets and son tries at night. The position 
of the Sind Panjab Infantiy on the plateau below the hill was from the 
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wavure of the OTOUtid Hio'st exposed to these attacks, and Bcavcely a mght passe 
On. which, they had, not a man killed or wounded. During^ this time t e 
troops were continually employed in improving the^_defencesfl^ ma.£ing roads 
to the other positions. ; The experience gamed_hy the l-lith lu making Ind 
roads during the Sunimer months (they had been employed 
workin<r parties on the Murree and Abbottabad road) here came mto play, 
and the way in which the regiment hutted themselves gave a lurther proot 
of the benelit they had derived from being so employed.^ _ In a single my 
they threw lip sheltei', which would only have required little more laboor to 
have afforded them protcctioa from any kind ot weather. 

October lltk and 12i!/5.’^Terms having been made with the B.ack MOuntau. 

, ,, , , tribes, the 11th and 12th were passed in the withdrawal 

Genoriil wade’s Despatch, ^roops and Commissariat stores to Alanyky 

Pana. On the 12th the Machai was finally evacuated. Not a shot was firey 
nor was any loss incurred as long as the force was moyngvin^ Pathan lands 
The deputation of the tribes accompanied tlie troops and Temamcd fiom that 
time to the end, faithful and true to their eiigapmmrts. 
however, to within a mile of the bivouac a.t Masia-ka-L-'ana, an attack was iriv.. 
on the rear guard., consisting of a party of the 2 nd Gurkha Regiment, _ by 
eomc of the followers of the Pariari Syads, when ttat gallant 
Lieutenant Arthur P>attye, who was commanamg the pyty, turned on them, 

■ Inflicting a loss of two killed and several wounded,without any lop on ouv side. 

‘ Except this incident, and the cowardly wounding, by thepme miser ..auto, th^ 

mornino- early of a servant of the Commissariat in _th6 lore's below 
Chita Batr, nothing occurred to interrupt the evacuation of the Black 

' the Machai Peak a most extensive view had been obtained. ._Th^^ 

panorama begins with the Gandgar and Mah« a.i 

Keport by CplonfAH. C. the Indus muning between, and AttocK 

Jobastone, Heyoane Siuvoy. distance through the ^ opoiung. . In 

the cupof the Mahfihain on the nortbme«^&^ 

MnMra destroved in 1863/ Promiu^^^ il^o Ambeyla labS l^ss 

tbe Valley of Cbamk slopes towards tlie Indas. Next, M 
barrier bJtween Buncr ami Swat. Away on toe 

eanned Hindu Knsh. Then the valley of Upper Swat and the. lotty sn y 
ptaks of toe Larun Range beyond the mountains of Kohistan, Kagan, and 

Kashmir, ending with the well-known Pir ^ rr nud east 

On the left bank of the Indus, and about 10 miles _^off, north G 

T, .a lay the Chagarzai Village of Judbor, and on the 
Major r.,rollocVa Eoport g^te bank, that of Behar, in which one or two tents 

■ of the Hindustani fanatics weic to % seen, and where the bulk of them, num- 

Wino-some 600 or 700, were known to be. , , ■ • 

It was at one time hoped by the M ajor-General and the ComnussioRcr 
It was at one . the course of the operations on rthe 

General VViiao'sDespatrti. .Mountain some blow might be miheted on 

them After their expulsion from Buner, they had myed^ north,^ and at 
this time they were Lown to be in an unsettled st^ej^r a time^at 
Behar on the right bank of the Indus, and then again_ato Jodbai. But 
after seeing the country on the western slop-as. of the Alack Mountyn, 
^ iJv siSt eSerprise was not in Maior-Genera,I Wildtos opinion feasible. ^Had 
the Hindustams combined with, the Pathan tribes (as there ® 

: at one time of thcii-doing) to resist our troops, an opportunity of detoa.i » 
them would have occurred. They could not, however, come to i y 
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iSgvoement with the tribes^ and the result was that when the Pafchaiis sued fol 



tta Hindustanis began to re-eross the river. ^ To have sent a colurnn 
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against them Vv^as iinpossihloj owing to the inaccessible nature oi the couTitry 
near the Indus where they were encamped, and, when terms had been given to 
the other tribes, to have attempted an attaek would have been a breaea of our 
Report by Major F. engagement When the Chagarzai Jirgah waited 

Pollock. on the CommisBioner, they voluntamy commenced by 

Genorai WlWs Des- saying they wouM not give asylum to the fanatics,, 

paict and to have made their e.KipuIsion one of the terms of 

peace with that tribe wouhh in the opinion of Major-General Wilde and of the 
Commissioner, have resulted in prolonging the war ivithout any advantag’e, 

' ;ice there were no means of cutting off the retreat of these men. 

. Oc* 2 f<; 5 ^r lS 2 J/^.~The force halted at Mana-ka~Dana duiing the 18th,. 

when the Syads were called upon to make reparation for the attack on 
the rear guard, and the wounding of the Coramissariat servant, but without 
.ayailt'' 

October 14M.~So on the 14th, when the head (luarters and the rest of the . 

force, with the exception of four regiments, sent 
under Lieutouaut-Coioael BroWnlow, c. B., to occupy 
the village of Kungali and the Jalgali Pass, (the ^ 


Ut Gurkha, L, I. 
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Kashmir regiment being sent back to O^ghi,) moved 


Oenoral 
patch, , 


Vaughan’s lies- down to Chermang iuTikri, a flying coiuma from the 
2nd Brigade under Brigadier-General Vaughan, c. B.> 
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Peshawar Moimtain. Battery, • 
l-6th Eoyal Eegiment, • 

3id Sikh'lufantry, ' ■ ...Jlv;-’: 
dth "Gurkhas, 

Hazara Monntain Train, 
with a body of levies, and accompanied by Captain Ommanney as political 
officer, was detached for the purpose ofjpunishing the Pariari villages on tlie 
spur of the Black Mountaia of that name. 

From the village of Bilankot there was a descent into a deep intervening 
ravine, crossing wliich tho crest of the Pariari spur was gained by Brigadier 
'Vaughan'’s detachment, without opposition, after a very laborious ascent. The 
crest wa.s held by the troops (with the exception of a portion of the l-16ih 
and the Hazara Mountain Battery which had been left below Bilankot to 
cover the retirement), whilst the police and levies were employed burning the 
Pariari village of Garhi; this was effected with very slight opposition, 
after which the troops were withdrawn to the camp at Chermang without 
any attempt at molestation by the enemy. 

Oetoher lUh to 2‘2»d.—On the 15th, the force under Major-General Wilde 
marched to the village of Tikri, where it was joined by two squadrons, 16th 
Bengal Cavalry, from Jalgali. The following day was spent in making a 
road over the Shalibara spur, which divides Tikri from Nandihar. _ The troops 
at tlie .Talgali Pass being employed in improving the road through ^. The 1st 
Gurkhas irom Jalgal, and a squadron, 16th Bengal Cavaby, frorriSrikri, being 
posted at Chermang to keep open the line ef eommunication on thq intended 
..advance on the ISTandffiav Valley. i ^ _ 

On the 17th the force marched to Maidan, in the Nandihar Valley, which 
... was found to be highly cultivated, even high up on the 

Major Pollook’8 report. ranges dividing Nandihar from Alahi. In Tikri,some 
little difficulty was at first experienced in re-assuring the people, but as the 















i'^^.';. TOr0’ 'aj)paj3;ot1y 

> ; Amb-'^dbief. "' Thej snbsei^aeiitly ' senSjMT-'.; b^i^ ^^Mwjilra^ iiBlBiBKiiBIK 

'., .^,' ' '7 ' halted . at - 'Barbed ' ^'.7'tb^. '} negotia^Os ■ 

'\/;^^77^V■Maj6it-6«iuIiml “Wilde cointi^'^d m 
p-'-'', j:|;,;’'!il>F'.'^^' tfoops that bad7;he|a'-.■^]^lqy6d o,ti \tiiijh Black 

^■-■‘':l'i^'v C w<t':foi^ had^; te ei^ty miles of Ml ’ cbimtrTV'^.tbrdi^ |^B^ PIjMi||B 

^'i-':;SVV''Ji:;;i^:!i«d-W m^G'l^^ om .roafls ar.d oaiTy fts'own '9np^^;:^a^d'''h^^||a||H| 
Iv;'.1':,isat>m^f 'diflp'tayed oh. this o^sion by toe ' JliteiBhJ 
‘ ■. '7 Id^j^ .to-partake ts^ efireieatly to-hill 

,■’ ' itilto'higbirffii^itod-euergy'.tfisplayed by 

.. . ylK^try.^-; i^itothe exceptddfi-.of,. o^e blaii^^ torried W' 

7'.-':^^-;i(^;';bbi6-'i^a^jS’-tirtops ■.■didrj’'amd not actua%:;-'.-'t^^M|^^®mM 

. Nativo tmopa'^ .'Bie- .nron, too,-of 

■ ' ?;"■ d>riii'^-.'|^gi^^ftptitade- to'-’adapt toao^lvto' to duties rtu^ noyel. trt thep^|i^fe|^ 
:, -HoriEte.AMery-lotontof D.-Battery>;F'.Bri^<tej packtid 'abd 
oto<d!|^pfe,.:aad: f^ gdiin^;:'^?:' I^i^' Battery, 24tb- ':-fijpg^e/1^. 

-■■■; tb0.;;-Hid^,-enwyii^’^.mortora‘3^’^ first day ■i»t a-aotdieri;''eit|^7B^t^^ 

-’■■■■;'"■ ‘. ■ot.;;^a^i?evtoad^S;c^toib^^ butHebtojtoi|y,'^dhirwroitopaiI]P0he-Ito.*^i^^J»^^ 

'■' ':.77: -tos^'iS^uve incndeiiMrto a bivouato.7'73^ ■■ ■ v'-■ ■ '■ 

' ■-■■■ "■ ■■ ’ '-^to .9%y^ manttoHed by ...the- Qonatoajidi^tiiiC^ief aa , desi^hmag- 
; -."i notfee.■Brig^diet-feafem'-R*’d>.B^ ^ ^ifc^Brifl^i'^--0feaetal'V^totgd>.foi'W^if| ^ 

^.,7 ;',. >bd Bio totoM-CominaaQ^i^ GfBb^'OT^p|:^b*?lwiK."’^^fc 

’i^' -"'- ■■.=:Bifflatonaiit*Coloncl C;' H. Brcnnil6w^^|ff|ir^iito-:ii&ntry'. ' 

,;.77'..7;:.77-7:;:.- ..■„■■■.■ ■■ B. Ch^todall, >;;7 ■'■ ,''."i^ 

■0,7| -.' -r ' ',7 G. O. OslK>rhe, ' ."'‘■.■■■^vV- '^V^' 

■?''■■■?■.■•.:..--7-■ ’■■ ■■ ■■ ■ -. „ ^.. ■■.■ .-H. T. MaopheEtoto-'V.’-i^^^'^Gbobkbas. ■ 

^ G; N. Cave,-24to' Nat^P^^. - ; ■ ,. 

. ■. Major 8rd l^li Infantry. ' . 77 '?■:[.' 

■■■ - ■ ■ ■ ' O, 4th Gurkhas. . :/■' 

■.■ ■;.■■■■ i®®i^;B.-:Topbam, 16to. Ikmgal 
, ■'7; H7'T^dafi> Sfud Panjab Infaitory. '" ' ■'' 

■y'.i'r: P-. B. Campbell, Guides. ■■ -•'•.■' •>7^^fe ' 

7 , 7 ' ® although not 6Tig^*e(i ill active operations, Cifionel A.' 

■:■■, :■ “j^tb.iBpht^ comnHmdmg at Darband,and the Coanmanding Officereui^m^^ 

■(', " brdejfl^'iBbwiteiiarit-Colonel il. M. Wilson, commanding dlatKative 

'7 -^^r ® Mbjor.^. Ii-fGfflapbell} wmmaHdi.tig hth flEugal Cavalry)". ■ 'I'bo., Jianaes of' Sj-; 
■ the officer# of mcntioued by the CommanderriraC^f 

■'■ . ■ ■' were---.' '7. ■ ' ■' . ■ 7 ' 

G. G.' jobnSda,' Atoi^ant Quarter-Maaiei* General. .■ ■ . ■ 'Ai 

";■ ■■.« . -7d-i- Mdttond]> ..A^taMt A&tont-GcnBi'al. ■',";.) '! 

^ ' toe Suwajy. 7 ’ • " 

■■'■ ■■■ C^pj^jW-;K7''i6ltte^'''.'^to -FoQ^-Deputy Ass}staat_Adjutoat-General.-- .- 
■■"ip ■'■■■ Deputy InliipiO^b^'pa-eralpf-Hospithfep.G,^ ®|i'p| 
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Jri maintaining his position until rciuforccments enabled him to drive 
enemy from his immediate vicinity. 

^‘^The staff of the force and Officers of departments are reported to be 
deserving of approval for a correct and intelJigeTit perrormance of their diity^j 
and are therefore enittled to the thanks of the Governor General in Council; 
but the very important services from the fii’st movement of troops of the > ; t 

prineipal Commissariat Officer, Lientenant-Goloiier Dickens, upon whose 'vu' 

exertions the success of the expedition so ranch depended, demand special ^ t/vv 
re-cognition which the Governor General in Council is happy to accord. 

The troops eniplojed, British and Native, have exhibited some of the 
besr- qualities of soldiers, by their discipline, their cheerfulness, and their 
active and willing exertions under all circumstances. The opportunity of 


senous encounter with the enemy was denied them, but there can be no doubt , .rv,/ ,S 
from their whole coaduct and from their anxious desim for such onnortiiintv 


desire for such opportunity,. 




that, had the enemy ventured to make a serious stand, the force would have 4' 


distinguished itself and inflicted signal punishment on its adversaries. 

^^Asitis, the troops have rendered admirable services in a most difficult 
country when deprived of terits and many of their usual comforts, and His 
Excellency in Council offers the be\st thanks of the Governmoujt of India, 
to each of the corps engaged. , , 

Nor does the Governor General in Council forget that various troops, 
Kuropean and Native, moved with great rapidity from distant stations; some 
of whom were necessarily kept in rraserve and not actively engaged. These 


troops underwent great fatigue at a most unfavourable season, but pressed 


i'll of these,p^&|^^te' 
IS they wevo::mMP^. 


Letter from 
Governiiietit. 


forward with ardour in the hope that they might be of use. To ail 
and to the Bepartrnental and Civil Offieex’-s by whose exertions tney 
enabled to quit their stations with promptitude, the Goveruor General in 
Council tenders the thanks of the Goyernrnent. ; 

His Excellency in Council desires to express his appreciation of the 
prompt and g^allant aid rendex'ed by the Nawab of Amb and his retainers, 
and of the useful service of the Hazara,Levies and Police, some of whom 
distinguished themselvesV and His Excellency would filially acknowledge 
the assistance rendered by troops of His Highness the Maharajah of Kashmir 
placed temporarily at the disposal of the British Government and usefully 
employed by Major-General Wilde/^ 

In liis despatch Major-General Wiide had stated tlmt from the first he had 
been in }xerfect accord with Major Pollock, the chief 
Supremo Officer, and his Deputy, Captain Ommaney, 

and the Government of India considered that its cordial 
thanks and acknowledgments were due to Major Pollock for the discretion and 
judgment manifested by him, aud its jxpproval of the serviees of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Johnstone, Eevenoe Surveyor, of Captain Ommaney and laeutenant 
Wace, were ordered to be conveyed to them. 

On the ^4th October a durbar was held at AgroT by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Fanjab, when the title of Nawab w^as conferred on the young 
T: mo wall Khan, and on the following day the Jirgahs were dismissed to their 
homes and the prisoners released. 

The Khan of Agror had been sent into Ilawal Piadi that his eondiict might 
n ..i. be investigated, when his jagliir was declared forfinted 
McGregors Guzottocr. accoiu?t of his treasonable conduct, and he waa 

banished to Lahore,. 

But the raids in the valley did not cease. In July 1869, two hamlete in 
Agvor—Barchar and Guklori~\voro burnt by a party of raiders consisting of 
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;¥3^W^5feelmg in Agror, a& even Wet, was of satisJ^tion . a<. 

%awal 6f tlie tro<^ iSte jn the autumn. ,. , ^ t •„ 

NotwifetauS the act of gra® by which ^he 
chiefslhp, raids dia not coas& They 

insfeated by the party oppied to the resteatum tf Ate Mahammad I^an, 
anl^e tribe wished to-take their revenge for t±o barnmg of the village o. 
Smhtut. Daring the whole year tl^y cau^ annoymme. ^ ^ 

On the 4th of June li^ ahfflit 2 a.m., a. raid was made on the 
vnia<res of Koa^ Gulden, and Bolu, in Agror, by a party ^ Ai^s, 
numbering in aifalumt 180 iheu. The nri^s mm down 
one of nnmberntg ahant 8!) men, under ,2arrf Khm,^ p3^i..ny hh^ht 

the vSiage of Kongo, whish is ^uatEl under ti® Chfte Batr rid^, between 

vi&ge, these raidom moved off to join the 
other body. Tlis second body, nuxabeiing^ probably ^Kmt 100 mei^ esmo 
down the Eardmr spur and attacked Guldheri. _ _ . 

From this vSlage they met with liMe or ivo opposjtfeton. The men who 
• ♦ i X_liamncr fei 


were gaTrisaumg the towers in the vi^, aftet hmng fired two or tte^ 
•'ifeotg, befttr ai h pf!*y on Jiiskot* , Oiio oi them wa&y howero^j vhoundc^ 

fen burnt fe whole of Guldcte except the magidj and then 
th&v wShl to Bolu, wMeh they also set fii-e to. ^ ■„ ,* 

v;;i':fln reta&tion for this oxttmge; Ata Muhsimmad Khan burnt the .ilia^ oi 

/^^Thb^J^tot Md KtiechievoTO act on the part of the Kfmn, who bad been 
\ ,T,Trohib* fe^ nanyEag his quarrels acr^ the ku-der liuo> l^tignr down 
:, upon him the grave- d of Govemment. He was wdl aware th^ 

' there ww i» intentioh pn the part of Government to move troops acffls the 
bolder, yet he deliberately cireulated a ^ory to the ^ect that saich aix 
expedition xvas in preparation; while, by his attack on An Kh,^ he hopea 
to force tb© OovwniBent to active iSiea^ires again Bt ms enemies , ' ^ 

The mSifcary force m Agroi* was for a time atreugtheiied, and a selectctl 
Extra Assistant CommfesiDiier was sfcitioned iu Agror to piTvent any 
titions of such conduct wrtlMit the knowledge of the Government. But 

3tm.ttei3 in Agior are as yet &• from^ ^Uled. 
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.T.-.. ■ ‘ ArlUle^. ■ 

CoTcmel E. K^i^, commaDding,, 

Ki^hes, Qi‘derly Officor. . ^ .■■ :■. ■■ 

'^|;.,■ ■ Lie^^nant Stewart, Adjutoat. ::^'''■'.if ?''-’lyf i.'■:''' 

MrijMaDeYmote, D. A, G^. O* D.i, in charge (rf Park- '''J'; 

l^, If^nhy £riffad&\ ■■' 

BngadicjEi^GBiieisal Ow Brigc^ comjiEaaidiiig. 

'.Cjajptain Evsis,;Bri^^ 

■ '-'liicuteBant Buller, B- Ai G. 

^ ^ '' ■, ®fi^eriy OfiBcn^ ■ 
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^., .fesV'f. Major- G^aei^i J. Ip. Vanghaii^ c. b , eommaudii^- 
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Siimmai'y of Hazara Bold Force, exclaaive of resem. 
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Detail. 

Oftii*i8. 

Men. 


Giiufi. 

Staff, &c., 

1,8 

... 

•« » 

... 

Eo3rjd ArtiHeiy 

IS 

276 

242 

16 

Native Menu tain. Traiu A’tlUei^ 

8 

302 

179 

8 

Bii^h iafantry .... 

as 

1,Q!S9 


« • t 

Bengal Supers awl Miners 

3 

194 

« • tt 

««« 

Native Cavalry ••• 

9 

■ 707 

703 

9^m 

Native Irrfai^ry 

65 

6,677 

.... 

m 

Troops of Maluu’aja of Kadhamr... 

... •■ 

1,200 


2 

Levks ami Police ^ 

... 

2,028 

140 

... 

distal 

301 

12,343 

1*264' 
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ftifee '■■ ''*Wiiiiimr^6;:£^^ itt: ^ tto ‘Agiw- -'TaUgj" 

w^rts^^v:|i^etiei? '-fliiii' Abbattab^-. niau, 
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lekitm^^^e No. 9bh gK)M 18,39, 
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■ ■"■' NalSvo fef^ev^f ;*' ; 

Camfi‘foliowiei^**--^|^ij||p-'dito dito*,, ■, ■ ,.'. '^,i. .^.■' 

Ruixl— diani^ for:'gaid ^Europ^^.j.^l^S^ 
to a mule j C'ftte.;.iBij&. ipffli ^Kati^ regiment aud'.ba^ 
aaraiige for tlie feed. Bandenwei. .’witiiout 

dnmnneirs with veil] acootnpaii^ Eurofioc^ Ba^s 

and fite>'f^ (a>mplet6,’9^1 accompany Fativ© r^itoeats. r. V'l : ;' 

No teiAs to be earned for either teopis or iibspitals. { '■I; V ^ ' 
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wnr cany arid anwn|^ 
for oWu wTl ( 

bo divid«i into three' 
;pAJrt 7 aBi 




QttWea MHTtiT 




n-raad Total 


tei3v3 yi'cre trot to Im tafen ■mtb tlie colormis at first, bnfc tf ib ;fbua(J 
Tj^ctfeiJftbls to ferHif ttmm to the front durini? the coar.-^© of njieeations, it would 

. 150 . 110116 , No (liffictUty waa aoticipated in traaslbriijjg, duriug the first two or three titty*, siy 
i^ck c^^^uncted to the field b^pitai at Ogbi. 
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. APPENBIX/F.' „»::- v,.;'' '.if^ 

' :■'■ I-: 

;Si»^;(rt(wa*fe o« tie mtde tf efutpaexis.^for - 

dsseriptioiire^ carnagef required '^. tH^ 

Dept^ lu^ectSsmSmeral ^ G. E. 

.-J' ‘'28^1 i€6S4. ' 

11 is cisar^'iJiat'tfiD dibsolnte scale can he laid dDwa- 
aamp^gOf oix tMs inmlfei*. The thre^ principal ccaa^iskaai 
all ‘Depaatoent^ I take to be— '''^ 

amne permanent base of op&rafea»*'.;'-^^' . y'". ■',,. ■ 

2nd —^Th^^irtaaon'^ titeyeai- at whkh i3ie ox®&i^<a3Em#''aife und^^ ^ 

drd: —^Thr^babiliiy "^ mamtiBmng a^municaMon "mom, ^ 
vith the rear, ; -' -V',' -' /., .. . ■ ' 

It 13 manifest that in i^ rain% or ©xceedingly hot y#iapc^ 
prudent to. take out troops-^-dh^ish tTWJps----?eapeoIaIlj wifeiy9fW:f^ 
some kind, as was done in the recent campa%tt in the ^ 

necessity were so areatb as to obngo tins b^mg atteiiij^pt^ prov^icax would 

_1. > „ . i_^___ *^-r- ^•- 


made a larger amtam t of siclr, bo^ amongst Brilteh 'and Kattee 

need be contemplated under mma favorable ciroumsto^^. Ev^ ^ 

in«:>ved out into <;fven bivouac early in September^ ;«b I boKeve was one© 

must Imve hiid our account for a much header sick list than we happily expeii^ijyi^^^ 

The operations, howe-\=^r, in th^e hills are generally uii<tertsaken iii the healUiie^^ 

season of year—namely, from 1st October to 3plli Apudi. Usuallyi. too, I belisy^,'^'^ 

the communicatimM with tfe rear ai^ entirely interrpf^i^ and conyqp 

aide could be s^t untlar escort to some permasBBBnt hos^pttdl avery feur or 

In the fblkwping reniarfes, I assume, the^ore, tl^se cemditionfi, and also tfeo ' 

actual absence of the troops in tfe hills, wMiout conmattum^ting with ; their Jiasao j 

of op&ra^£Bis, would not exc^d sshren da;^^ @;t ^ ^tiine. It k pi\>b^ th^j^y:0i^[im 

^riat arrangomenta alone of long^iT ^ 

I hirther itssurae that iUi# 0 ^^i)irsakly:i^ men—w<)^‘:bey]|e%;l^ 
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ib^lM^o^et'eral Wil^fe, tM ■■ 8?^™-^ ^ 

^t^|''-feia'-lioBj^h This need. net.;te'(^ '-^-''Ji^g^ 

‘'■^ i^pKl it; merely as a temporary coii-^uieiice acsHiimoai^ 
Ifwiavoys conld transport these ; to a periiiaiigc^ lifed’ ho^ife 
^irffte i'ibroe, <d’ the strength ot tlio one which took , ' 

f»%e -Blaok -Mouiitahi 

and i-eckoimi^ 01% those'.arfioix^tu^y-^^^^ 

,1 thmk a flying- , field hos^f^ ; vwlth the ■ fight^ ^ 

JriiS^' and SO - Jfa.trae &k w^Id^i^oe for all 
nomhef of dandies for 

" - ' ■ th, but t T^tiid . ' 

to -wMcti "tfioy am ^■■■^'' 

1 hospital to 



ililte. carry oa xao. 

“■ 6ixll^!Fii?LtigoPiont possiblo is' to l^ave 

Bot to hermor^^y ^ tlie froiife:, 

W wlat roj^ental: ho^ita-l :can fiiim tliH'ct>Baittpn. ..Tfe 

constently ft'oio <af 

^UUhoujSth the dtotance may not exceijd,ac%!?:,hundred yar% yet.^-is weH 
h^ pahdui:;.^ mentally and phy^voveil^^ 

are to sick and weiimfei roehP^Besides, Jtiafidt-,i / ;,u^f" 
' f^gn can take tibe same intenost in a lot ^ 

Sfm under ids care foi-' more than a few mSS';. ,.: the : 

^t«l does =ttO* afford ahaalute .i^:, Or - tWt ,S 

settle^ ' which oontrihutes so' ^terWlf 

_^;'^Bat‘id«asfcafie8 .'oye«-4T» othdy'an-angemenS'oc tathpr atiseiwpi^ 

U' at all'ep^'-the.best p^Me inealp ' 

^^SSgard. tO 'the' description ■ of W^;ti-'^>m^hlred;^ 

8 pV ean^pwiB, the'dandb' api>t*r8 to me ineompam% the l»t, and 

dandio is much: th?Kante as tha* ^ 

feS lnlRisfcions” I mean, Of eoui'se. that form of. the bi!l:d^ 
T-i^iS^f ivmu-duwn atfidl hm^ ' 'JOiE .pole: ^onld be of bamboeir^-^ 

"'£SHtt through, and screwed by a . rmt al 

’ l^^Sart, thLUmivig thtv propt^,.lei7gth ot the hammoch itself. If made aheaS^ 

tall man lies da it u»|5fiihfortably. 






v.'^' ■■■ 
■ ■-; :■ ■ 
v-^- 




■An iron barhr rod fcnt into a im-Ugular ahajte ^ 

eremvas furr.m.g the Imumocfc. Thi.r bar ( 5 ---(>) at its West patt^S^^^ 
J 8 incho-. node lor “ orcluiary” rad 20 wmhes for ‘Mryd.«re . dit8d«et^; 

■ Vidr HofJli’Hidl Kquipmciit. 'j^-titeinciit, A^^idix- Ei—W'. '?...:■„ 






:. Thft firaetuT« daii 3 & from tbS ordimiy in tins, tbai 
'if“ the iaife* is mndet^ rigid m the feaeturtj dandit^ V 
bbaxd aO m^^ea w&& and 6 feet S imduBs feag, over whbsh 
iightjlll^ beBagfirmlj Sf'.wn to tlie board, tbrou^^ 

gr^e^ 10 mohbB of loose doth'on each srde^of ti^ 

-i^-fi^iraps, are’fhe sans^asmdie ordinaJ^y dandic. ■. 

: foil equipment of the on wbicli inucli of its cSlibft a3|OT 

asm depend, consist c4r- . - : ■^-.: - 

: ctergul, or siiwil roxmd wakjr skm, holding thi'e^naaSra 

goodlooe, o^ ldnxilcet, gray or S«diite, fer 
vitli 9 ^tested aii in a tent by l^tlbr lings 

sxdes^ and one eyelet tiold in tlie ^ntre of e&oh of short. Xo'^tn^fe 
itemg oo£ds a^ attached, to adn^ of tihe blanket being peggtd to 
wiim requited, like the fl/vof .a.teni . ■ . ■ . ■ ., . 

TMrdlg^Some mail for these holes. They need only be very 
light Even ki woad^ country H » pr^-able to carry tweWe 
thim tr«t to 'Sw^bemrs <aitting.tdiem.as requi^b ■ ■ 

pojn of piieka laB0iboL% 3| _fetit leiig- Th^fuSd^iotdhe^ 

■ - jsr ' . ' ■'■ ■■'v'5^^ 


Mid wli^ seA i:^ for support ctf the dandi® aa® then 
"witk A ^nrrl aioi|g Ab dotted line peevents tla lo^er^cads 

too fas wh^ the we^giit the dancae rests on the cross supports. 
paging them down outsSte should ajso be can^d. Two ho^ of 

against £he cmea bars aA A, prevent t^e supports .from slippi^gr^|g|i^ 
“When the l^cnfcets and enppoi*ts are not in nse, t]® bamboos and smafr 
tied to the pole, and fes whole jBP^ients 4 i neat aaid tidy appc^r^c^ ;|£^^igS 
^>st 2 nc 8 of tenigi, a <iaitdie thus equipped foeoiB a bed wfeijdi ba 
^ouaid when reqaired, like a swinging hainmcH^ whilst the fenket 
foction from rain, and dew, and owing to the grmt slope is 

proii: By tettiig down the daiidio cs for as the chain witt ^init, a 
kept betw®ii the occupant and the pole. ^ ^ ^ 


m^udadm of P^ctimBafbns acUmned ta mi T$mm-Indm 

Wliereas the tiibes borteis^ on British -l^rritoiy, arid aescu^feebe^ 
fr^ly to ^ foo befcweert it arid tb^ own coimtty, are wU A<i^x[tinixd 
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'IftB tif*! V* '•ti%i--'i|^ '''rnrrhr^tTTTitli'f^^^ 

1863. Syad: Aluiieti :>Ac^»?c 

trt .Mewa 4)y af ‘ .Jt.' 

O'btiliDed tii‘e aseeadAtifey-^.qi^fer the m 


obbticed tRe aseea^Aiife^ ^ ^ ^ 
has evei? siace led theTO:^ sit|jj 
Ae Syad in after 
ciaeutviHy those of ' 

and repucliatiii^ eoinroentdi^^ 

It \^3 in iS24 that tte ad^i 
amongpst the YiaWzai rtri^^ 

'-' religious , war against 
in poss^essiom of Beoha^mi^ 

Ho fled hy I^nKior to 

Khan of Pai[^r. TOs cpna^^,__ _ ___ 

^.U^s. He Bubdwsd tlie 
the lusftftiai clan. In 

which had advanced ■.. Sn ' ^'" 

possession of Amb. 
he occupied 

ills exjictions bad?:iiedi»^^ ma ^^: 
pact tojput a sti)p.:;to 

was still : dsittasfaij^ '- '■ Tj||^;V^aB a- ' gen^:'. 
luany of l^-%lIo^rs, ibblddii^ BSe l^aty 1^ at PesbiwM^.^ meawiitiy^ 
be bijnsfelf fort'si to flee far l^Ii in Hazasa, There bre ibllowets ajagfa 
mliied rjJBijd bm, but in 1®0 they wnre completely defeated by a force uniffil 
Shei-e Singh, gmi the Symd himtdf^nB j^ain. Of kb £B£%>Ies grlio 
^h a portion found ttteir nay to SSKaoa.. This 

beiotij>‘ed tp S^^d.. Akbar Shah. Em? tribal reasons, it had sosae yesriS'ibeflbBfe: 
bcen;;^-^ a n^ral viil^e, and conferred on bis grandfather, 2&aMn ^bhb, 
a ftoih'I^t-a-^band in Hapet Syad Ai^ar bad aerved aartieasnrer 

eQait^Ilor to S^ld Ahraed, and oh . this aecnrart he willingly aHowed the 

■:■. ■ After the B.ritish aiiucghtion.of PesbiaFai:^ 
Abtol Gh^fe of Swat, prewaiJed rai the people of that vnll^ 
■■Wv^^«0(V6;vSypd. AM^i;'; asi^^lf .;lciug, ni order tfcat, in. t^ e@!iit of invasion, 
ffligbt at^m'%?^j^ya:;Qf-;gjR]rtyrdoinL' He dfed in iM7. 


irhl^^ at H 

j|a'.a 

iF;;iii^'(inipt:b.h- 
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The Amazais. 


;j:?l.' «<|^g a section of the LTtmanzai clan of Ynsafzais, 


About half 
rest beyond 


of their coantry is settled within, and the , 

McGregor’s Gazetteer. ^.j^g British border. The section has two divisions--- 
1, Daolatovi j 2, Ishmail^ai. -^dchin British territory the »aobtoato.mhahd 

the Sadum Valley, and their chief ullages are Chargolai 
.'■V 1 _^nmif.rx.r m tllC Sub-dxVlSlOKl O 


the Sadum v alley, ana tueir cmor vn,™ ».- Y^LSzat^Peshwar 

Isbmailzai occupy a strip of country m 

district south of the Kaiamar range, and on the road iroin Mardan, ea . 
Their chief village is Rapur-da-garhi. TL^ Amazai beyond the border are 
divided into-—X? Syad ELliclj 2^, MobanAk Ivli^L ^ i 

“ The boundaries of the Amazai beyond the Bntish border meet that of the 
Taduns at Biro-ali, a little to the north-east of Ghabasni. A small stoeara, 
'which tails into the Indus at Ashra, divides the two tribes on the north ^and 
the south; while to the east the village of Shelbasti, nomimdly under lanawal 
’ ’onus the boundary of the Amazai and Tanawah8 , in that 


Tnanageiuentj forms the boundary 

The Amazai border continues parallel with the course of the river iroui 
opv«sitc Biro-ali to Bhctgali, including the village of Pamsa in its course. 
AVBhetgalilt meets the Mada Khel hoimdary, and thence tmies ^ Borth-we^t 
diredlTto the main north spur of Mahaban,- it mns down this^to the 
Barando River, and then follows that river it 

spur of the Sarpatai VIoiintein, which is above ,id them^us ' 

follows the crest of the main ridge, nearly due south 

back slanting south-east to Birgah. A larger proportiou of the inhabitants 

i. divided into two JioWete by a northern spot ftoio 
th. Mohato. All the’.illagoo lyiog to the west of a- J'. 
it and the Indus, are called Pitao Amazai, and all to tbe west Smai Amazai. 

The first belongs to the Syad Khel, and the second to both sections. , 

Am.Sbcouut^^^^ is narrow and rough tod By many moun^^^ 
torrents all of which, cx«(pt the Ashra stream, dram to the ^arando, and are 
nmSnial It contains about thirty villages, situated along the courses of the 
Afferent hill streams. Ctiarozai is the chief village. ' The irtiole of 
is well wooded with pines; cultivation is consequently seanti. Cattle are 

o^rSlSl 8,000, but thi, » Wy mooh 
eva JeS Btuew says 2.000, and Coxe and Taylor 1,500, which is probaWy 

Se ontoide They are ^considered one of the best fighting clans of al the 
Yns'ifzais ' The Amazais still intermarry and communicate with their brethren, 
under' British rule, but in matters of internal government are quite dis.,met 
from them The most influential chief of the Amazais m idouza Khan, who 
mides at Charozai, and is spoken of as a chief great m council ancl action. 
7a inattors affecting the politics of the tribe, m connection with their neigh- 
ImS & S wi^ the Bnnerwals, the authority off whose chiefs they 
Iter » tohion. The relation ot thie tnbe with Amb have 
n’enevallv been of a friendly nature, though there is » Pf ^ 
tribe who were rendered hostile oh account of the ill-fidyised mtorferenw o 
the minister of Amh in a dispute regarding the possession of the village 

Ebeig-ali. 


Sorai Amazai can be reaebi^ from British tenitoty^ starting 


•cm 


The oorai iimazai — rr I V I) 

the village of Paniinan, on the Jadun border, and going up the ^ 

by Bad^a (Jadun) to Serai, thence by a tributary to the Kandal River md 
Damnei” Ghakko (Khudu Khel), and Shigai, over the Jan Muhammad 







■f/ 


RECORDS OF KXi'’EBlYIOK3i;M 



The only level gronad in the Jaduri country is in front of Gakdap, Bisal. 
Malka Kaclai. Tliis country is drained by the Tola ravine, xvhiph 








and Malka' KaclaiT Tliis country is drained by the 
goes to the Indus. , 

: TheUtiTiaMai. 

5 '■ The titmanzai are a division of the Madan Yusafzais. They consist’/;^ four 
divisions, r/e., Alazai, Kauaazaj, Akazai, and;Sadzai. The three first are Oejond' 
the British border, and occupy the southern spurs from Mahaban, on the 
; light hank of the: Indtw^ , , 

A considerahie portion of their original lands, about twodhirds, are now 
occupied by the daduns, who were in former times invited to come over from 
across the Indus as military mercenaries, and in reward for their scrfices 
were granted the lands they now hold on the west and south stopes of the 
Mahaban Mountain. , . , 

The three titmanzai tribes sharing the hills with them are supposed to be 
much better soldiers; but they are numerically weak and cannot muster 
morethah about 1,2{)0 matchlock men. The Saclazai division of the Utmanzai 
consists of five sub-divisions, viz. —-(1), Ahakhei; (2), timarkhe!; (3), Mirahmad 
Khel; (4), Bilizad Khel, and (5) Khudu Khel. The four first of these are all 
. within the British border, and occupy the south-eastern corner of the plain. 
Their chief towns are Hand Swfibi, Marghoz, and Kalabat, respectively. 
The Ehudn Shels are bey ond the British border, and occupy the western slopes 
of Mahaban between Jadun on one side and the eiiamla Valley ou the other. 
The Utmanama division of Yusafzai tabes its name from tins tribe. 
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A section of tbe Isazai-Yusafzais, who inhabit the north slopes of the 

Mahaban. They touch the Amazai near Bhet Kali | 

' to the south, and , their boundary proceeds north, 
F'^iaralhd with the Indus as far as Mnnjakat, north of the Barando Rivor, ’ 

^Iwliwe it meets the Hasanzai bordeiv As regards Amb, the east border of ^ 

^ the Mada Khel is formed by the range of hilfe, which runs parallel with b*,;;!:';;: 
the Indus in front of Amb, and they meet the Amb-boundary between the 
■villages of Kya and Sitana, the former belonging to the Mada. Khel, the 

country may be described as lying betweou the Indus on the east, 
and the water-shed of the northern portion of the Mahaban Mountain on the 
west, the eastern slopes of the range being Mada KHel, and the western 

.'Aimzai. ... / ■■ 

Several high peaks are found along this range, which are namw in succes- 
Sion, from south to north, as follow, w.-Chahlai,^I)a Barat Sir, Lugaar Sir, , 

andNnsa,r. .Beyond this point the range is cleit by the Banin do, a 
of considerable size, which flows from Euner and jorns the Indus a iittle 
below the Mada Khel village of Mahabara, Crossing tne Baraxmo^ and (M, 
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re-ascending the range which still runs northward, the point called Baio 

' close to the liasanzai village of Baio, is reached. This form« the northern 
limit of tlie Mada Khels. To the south they are bounded by the rraas- 
Indus possessions of the Nawab of Amb. The boundary hue m this dir^- 
tiou is stated by some informants to be formed by a ravine named the Kei 
' Khwar, which runs from the Mahaban to the Indus. ^ 

■ The Mada Khel clan is divided into three principal sections, which arp 
again sub-divided ; hut the Mada Khel number in all about 1,520 fighting 
men. . 
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iwer ;‘evels. At ictervals 
-ireceive a coating of snow 






of three or four years, tb#valleys cverywhe 
receive a cytu/my m. , but it seldom remains longer than a Week or ten 

days. On the wholCj the winter in these valleys is a less severe season than in 
the plain country; but it is more prolonged, and the atmosphere is mflcli more 

humid, and persistently so than on the open plain. 

There are no camels to be found in Swat; but there are horses,mules, asses, bul-- 
locks, oxen, cows, and bufialoes: oxen, mules, and asses, are the beasts of burden. 

The population of Swat Valley opnsists almost entirely of Baezai and 
Khwazazai Akostais. Bellew says these coulu turn out 10,000 fighting men 
between them. : v ^vV; . , , 

The total population of the Swat Valley, taking the three distriets 
together, is estimated at about 96,000 souls. The bulk of the population 
ar*? husbkBclijfi(^n, who ^ produce of theu* cattle and hcldsj anij 

whose domestic wants are supplied by a minority of merchants, petty traders, . 
mechanks, and artizans. ■ 

It is interesting to note the following from Raverty 

The xVighan tribes generally have a great respect for the last resting-' 
places of their own dead at least; bub the Swatis seem to feel little 
compunction or respect on this head. The strip of land lying between the 
villages and the rise of the mountains is set apart for the eultivation of wheat 
and barley, and in that land also their burying-grounds are situated. After 
a few years they allow these fields to lie fallow for some time, and plough up 
all the burying-grounds, and in future bury the dead in the fallow land. 
This may be consequent on the small quantity of land available fhr purposes 
of agriculture; but still it apjiears a very horrible custom. 

When fighting amongst each other, the Afghans of these parts never 
interfere with or injure the helots of each other, nor do they injure their^ 
women or children, or their guests, or strangers vfifclun their gates, and such 
might serve as an examfilo to nations laying claim to a higher state of civilizatioa. 

The people of Swat are said sometimes to observe the same cistom as 
practised by the Afridi tribe of Afghans, vu., that of selling, or rather bartering, 
their wives, sometimes for money and sometimes for cattle or other property 
they may require or desire. But, having witnessed the complete system of 
petticoat'government, under which the Afghans of Swat are content to dwell, 
I cannot place much faith in their having the courage to do so. The women in 
this valley enjoy more liberty, and rule the men to a far greater degree tnan 
is known amongst other Afghans, who are so very {larticular in this respect. 

The Afghans of Swat, like others of their eouutrymen, are very bospita- ' 
ble. When strangers enter a village, and it be the residence of a chief, be 
eDtertains the whole party; bub if there be no grea t man resident in the place, 
each stranger of the party is taken by Mune villager to bis house, and is enter¬ 
tained as his guest. As respects the physical constitution of the people of 
Swat, the men, tor Afghans, are weakly, thin, and apparently feeble, whilst 
the women, on the other hand, are strong, stout, and buxom. 

The Afghans of this part are dark in color, short in stature, or rather of 
middle size, generally thin, and, if stout, they have usually large puffy stopft^hs, 
and buttooks like fat Hindus. . 

The females of Swat are not veiled. When they meet a man advancing 
.along a road, they look down mridestly and pass on ; but the younger w'omen 
turn their backs generally, and come to a stand-stid until tiie man has passed 
by. They are, however, very plain, although they still look like Afghans. But 
the men i>ear little resemblance to that race in form and feature, for they are 
dark in complexion and emaciated in appeal ance ; indeed, they appeared inoro 
like the Gajavs of the j.dain below the mountains. 
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.V' ,;' '^‘ ’: ''I;#’?., HKCXMIDH OF KXPEOrrrONS '” -^ - ,,, 

The hpu?x)H of Swat generally consist of w^lhv hiiilt of iiiiul; on the top 
of this, a few rafters are laid, and dry grass spread ovrer them, and over this a 
layer of jdaster is laid of the same materials as fhe walls. They mrely last 
more thair a few years; but th of little consequence when they have to 
vacate them about once every three or four years. , , 

The houses of the Hindus are built of stone in a substantial raaimer; but 
those of the Pathiins are all alike- From Aladand to Charbagh, ou the 
Wuehah’^ side of the valley, and frotu Ghak-Dara toBandi> on the/■ Landwah/^ 
v^hich places'face each other, the villages are small and very close: together; 
while lower down the valley, towards the south-west and higher up towards 
the north-east, the villages are larger, and at a greater distance apart, often 
from two to^ 

The Swat galley is highly euliivate<l and densely populated throughout its 
extent along the course of its river, whilst each glen and gorge has its hanilet^ 
or collection’s of shepherds/ huts. The general surface of the ground is rough 
and stony, and there is a considerable slope from the foot of the hills to the 
bed of the river. Owingyt^ this slope of the surface, the fields are laid out in 
strips of terrao^^^^^^ above the other, the boundary walls being formed of the 
stones collectecl from the surface. By this arrangement the soil is cleared of 
stones and made level to retain the water led on to it for irrigation f 

Cultivation U general throughout the valley ; the chief crops are rice and 
wheat, lueern, peas, and beans ; Imt sugarcane, barley, Indiaii corn, cotton, 
and tobacco, are also cultivated. Generally, all the cultivationi8 ivrigated, water 
being plentiful, and easily led off* in canals anci cuttings both from the river 
and the numerous hill streams flowing to it, and in order to facilitate its reten- 
tiOB in the soil, the laud is laid out, as ahove-mentioiicd, in terraced fields that, 
extend from !)ear the riveris bed to the loot of the hills. 

Along the corirse of ^ river the valley is crow^ded with villages, hidden 
amongst groves of stately tr^^s, and Burroundecl on all sides by an unbroken 
.stretch of eultivatiori. 

1 In Lower Swat rice is exfensively culti^ whilst in Upper Swat wheat, 
barley, and bajra, are the chief grains. As regards temperature and excellence 
of climate, picturesque beauty, fruits and^ game, Upper Swat, from Mangier 
to Gharorai, is by far the best. The Kohistau beyond is much the san 
Tire whole of the upper portion of the valley is rntersected at r^^^ 
by tlic most picturesque little vales of about half a mile or less in extent. 
Eaeii has its own clear stream running through towards the main river, rtkI 
(vtheir banks on either side arc shaded with fine trees, many of which bear 
;ithe finest fruit, and beneath which, here and tivere, there are fragments of 
rock where one may sit down. The hills on both sides, up to the very 
summits, are clothed with forests of pitm, whose tops yield a most fragrant 
Smell. .Dust is never seen. / 

The Swatis of Lower Swat sow all the available land near the river with 
rice, and that near the bilk with jowar, cotton, tobacco, melons, and the like. 
The higher ground still nearer the hills they have appropiiated to their 
villages and burying-grounds, and numbers of villages fpr this reason have 
been built close to the hills. However, where the river, in its windings, 
encroaches more on one side than the other, that is ip say, when the river 
approaches the hills on the right or Landwalri^ side of the valley, the 
left or^^* ‘V\^achah^^ side is more open and expansive ; and here the villages 
will be fo^^ down towards the centre of the valley. These villager - 

lying lower down have, from the windings of the river arul the different ; 
braiiches into which it separates, as alread3pstated, stream water running 
through them, very often, indeed, more than is wanted. 
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occaflion. .....,. 

^b'e ^o}l6,Wn§ 

f., Ttey "Kadi' co-op©mbafi':'.''^rrttK Je]mn<y.._ 

. oa. l;akss if Mr. ' Amb, 

<ferata«L'.'; ,.Danifidi:-. ]fC6tlay;'ihi;:tKd',-Amb-'-'t^T^ 

the ludcts, and it wiia neea?i^ry tbiA it. sbo^ld ‘ w 
xestpred ttf the Amb Chiei Accordingly^ ffWiviio cqacaafiibn rf ;tbe;| 
under Colonel JSickekm against tio HasdussRs oil the Black Mw ^ 

lieceinber XS&8 asri January alr^y luirrftted, A force wa» nipysfi sdi|fe 
tp^tbe.lefi;bdtd^..<rf tb-eJndiB,opp5ffl^.Kotla. _ >1’'^- ..i. ' 

■ '■■'^oao of ,tlie taddrtiB aroteid^ the AnuHSoi, Mada Kbely! or: Jadund*'?:; 

". '■'. ■■' jottffid, tbe .HindTEtani'^atica-j'.;bftt,-.' the;■■ 

to flas warnnig to tbeni:. to 'sidthd 

. '.. KAtlato ibeir.' wipi ®ttlenQent3^.jgave 'no ' 

bn't, according to smm verbal: reports,. sent a d^ance, MoaUri: ‘ 


deoiaEing. he had cpms die<' 


> cjadideat, afipt Aeen^'^ygr^ind, tl^t Sip ««>asi_ng and 


Ppuld-we^ -be protected,, a^^^the '^|iw|i^nn'';ra to oitreroily if'.tb^" . 

MspbiKtnd tO SCnd a foTCe. aeTOSB J tboilgb;®©* 


CSSoilfd Mapkeada 





ivpfe only two bpadB atail^lp for:the‘j^^ «tcli capable of oorryidig;;^ 
"'laeA'dV'a; ffme.'- ' '- ‘ ■ ■-’iiw 

’. On ttei 4A" feniaa ^; th e femPtring force was crossed., wet from. 

■ 'ttnifer -ttie conttuxagd bf:l| fe Qr.; H. iVbbott, to re-rtaJce the fori:,!— 
ist Siih^i^^ntry, Mi^r Gprdoir. 

■■. ■.! ■ ■ ....3rd. ,y_ ' Ca^ptain''.Reptoftii_ . ■ ■■■■;■'■',. ^ .... 

i GuriSy. K^ata Mountekt Kawal KncTi Police;/ 

V.' ■■■:.■: ■frZumirs^ ■ v 




7. % Kpj^eirte Kjgtelimi.r Army...,. 

■------■■■■'v^nld'suffice; to 


A^- tl^efe ■v9'ere_doDbfe if. tRe .gnps.; wrniju sumoo. tu 

tvsre of the Horse Artillery guns wpre held t^dy to be sput across.^ to 
tiie monntaiiL on elepliatvfcsy or to he (hagged.t^ on i3^ges pi’ hollcf^j^ri" 


'the. other two being kept on the.'.left bank, to = cover the cimmug 
.retirement... ^ 

The viBage of Adbifa rises in terraces on the mDirnljrm from the 

bask of tlie ludus to an elevation of feet, and fort of Kotia is h^hor v - 

up on tile same spur* at an elevation of 1,000 feet or more from the river. ■;;; ;f. Vji f, 

'It was known that there was no spring or well in the^ fort, and it vvjis in- ' }^ 

1 .^ 1 -^ n-njln#! mn f\-r\ r»T.«.TO 111 f* wr^llcwlan uTTi/lon. r 3 j\« 4 av='' .■.'■ v.'■-. 


teepd Jebandad Khan^s men sliould assault the vill^ imder eov^ -ef,;;;| 




th#-iTO-pcmn(^ on the left bank of the river, whthd. MajprAbbott^ qpliimn: ,:;t 

shocdd mbvh^ ami ^in possesaoix of .the heists above it, udiSst^tb^ 

or6Mj^ opposite the SS^ana cantonment was threateimd by the. regular . 
trpo|^;fthm thiSr enearngmeiifc at Rargar. 

;^l4ae,. heists ate ye Ks^a had been sinco the day before by Jebandad 
.^hau^ matc^^ me^^;so that a posttion for ti»e h-oops tha^t commanded the 
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spilaa of the . bpa^of the Hindustaura on .. 

Cj^iin,tiijn 5 ^s €onniaiCkcn:^ -to a^»d tte kill, they were alt, toUie^h 
jf frem 300 ho SOfl, in Ml mght from the fort of K'oflh and of •/— 

^d hein^ piuisisd by Jehandid K^n’s pei^le, same 30 qr ^ were out 
hipy redred verj dog^dly, the Tanffwaliaibllowing veiy ca^oafily» || 

g ; The troops exclianged gome <Esfcmt ahots wilhcnt el^^ 

? The £Mdn^:eiB8 had removed everyUii^ fkmi their cttCbonmeiit at 
&ttaha, m order to stimi^y occupy Ashra and BLotlaj- bat CoRmel Maek^oii 
did not think it jafSCtsBaiy to Immihoir .erapty heu^ at SrSane, which coidd 
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mov^ out with the fcliowjng;:d^iach^(i^j^-8t, 

—j— CavaJigrj^.-Sie t^o ■ Monhtam guns, 

|i|ij^try, and .tie uext i^rniBg^ attacked the vifege-of Sheikh ' '■ *’„, , ■,■ ; 

'The village wa 8 ' 0 ccupi^..hy 8'#0 mea from Chingl^ uiider. 3 Jaa'K.ha 3 i,'''l^'-'s|/:^j^'i,!J' 
■■■;Wphew-a£ the Chief of ^e 'Khoddu Khels^ aBd by,^§0 Jib;c86ihen;iiijidefeh'paT;^i^^^p!'^^'?;'-{i 
j/edldbcj nanied Jan M^ fflmg ad, besides oien fitjih? the heighhoiMf ing , 

A con^crahre nutaber of mat^lock eaCa with the horse we»e i ' 

the eaatoru bank of the nullah on which the village ffi br^t, A few rddiid^ V ':'■ 

taie i^ns ^eediljr threw them into .^sorder/ ^hen the sfemishejw hf 
J^anjab Innmtry deapedt^ 13318^/and th^ eassalry pmsuing the.fhgg^yeSf by^ri 
the oj:^ phnuL m its tear, dibve them icH^ the adjida^^ of Spinkjahife 

,: ' I'vT&s village w^ then af^eked and cai¥i^% and t^e enmny ptn^oed tp thd r v -': 

: Kllk % ley^, uhdei- Ijiedtenaht Giahaxn, when .seyferid,; 

were cut hp and some 26 fisjben priscmers. The only (^sunlties on out ^ ^ ^ 

fg^ving been S eowam, 2md Tanjpb Cavalry, and 3 Levra? wouaded. 

1^^ the conduct of the troops had been admiiwble, 

! by M» ssd the pTOstut by the cavalry veiy spirited. iaz Khun 

" \S.ir' i 3 _ was amoug^ the slain, and Jan Hnhammad having- 

Pggj, taken prisoner was tried ansi executed, as were 
y. eubsequently seven of'the viltage®. 
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At this time each- day 


SECTION 

brought news of 



Col, Edwardes^ Kepoct, 


Keporfc on Tribes by Mr. 

DaviO»f, 

Captain Jameses Report 


Major Vaugban^a Despatch. 

4 Mountain Guns, Peshawar Mountain 

irain. 

1 Troop, 2nd Panjab Cavalry. 

300 Rifles, 4th Punjab Infantry, 

400 Xlides, 6th Punjab Infantry# 

50 Sowars, Mounted Police. 

100 Sowars, Multan Levy. 


WO 




some new disaster m the military 
stations of Hindustan/8^000 Purbeah soldiers, ‘,' 
horse and foot, in the garrison of Peshawar, half armed, 
half disarmed, had found their master m 
Sydney Cotton, but were scaTuiing their position with the angry eyes of pri> 
soners burning to break loose, with the hill chiefs were a 

cause for constant anxiety and wafclifaluess, and it was no matter of surprise 
when a fortnight after the afair at Sheik Jana, Moulvi Inayat Ali, a leader 
of the llindusfcini fanatics of Mangal Tanna, crossed the border and raised 
the stan^dard of religious war at the mountain village of Narinji. 

^ Narinji is on the extreme border, and being very difficult of access, had 
become axv asylum foflmd characters, and had scn^eral times defied the authorities 
in Yiisafeai; at the last inomeut, however, the maliks had always hitherto 

saved the place from destruction by submisvion and 
reparation. The villagers were proud that the place 
had more than once been attacked by a Sikh force 
without success. 

1 The number of Hindustani foilowers with the Moulvi was about 150; he 
had also «ome^ 80 or^iO of the men of the late 56th Native Infautry. The 
nghting men of NariDji vreve about 400, and 40 horsemen bad joined the party 
iioiii Panjtar, under the brothers of Mukarab Khan, A few horsemen had also 

several of the fugitives from Sheik Jana were with 
me Moulvi The Moulvi bad ma(le great efforts for help from Buuer and 
Chmglai through tlie Chief of Chinglai, whose siephew had been killed at 
oneiK Jana, but without success. Mukarab Khati was secretly favoring the 
inovenmnt, though personally withdra^ving himself from open participation in 
It; the people of Panj tar generally were not incliued to take an active part, and 
the two^strong tillages of Totali had long thrown off allegiance to the Khan,. 

Un the night of the i8th July, a force, as per margin, marched from' Maidau , 

under the command of Major Vaughan, 

5th Panjab Infantry, and accompamed by 
Captain James, the Deputy Commissioner, to 
Yar Hasan, thirteen miles. The 4th Paiijab 

Wilde had inarched 
from Naoshera on the 18tb, but had been so 
, , , , nuich delayed crossing the Kabul River, it 

necessary to halt the 20th to give them a rest; Captain Wilde and 30 of 


Ltd w L " A 1 ^ • t t » \yupLain w iiae anci oU 

Lu men being ar,tacked with heat apoplexy from the effects of this exposure. 

to conceal the object of the movement, 
which was further effected by the laying in of supplies at Selim Khan, as if 
the troops were proceeding to Panjtar, the people in the vicinity of which 

comm>meed to remove their property. i-y or wm-..n 

afte?,' troops marched to Permouli, nine miles, and, 

davtelt m' advanced towards xVarinji, five miles, which was sighted at 
linL'J.c ' ^ ‘ ^^uypnse was complete, the enemy making such hasty prepara-, 

the troo possible after the troops were seen, hut Captain S. Browne with 
!i e/ i Punjab Cavalry making a spirited advance beyond the villae’e, 
succeeded in capturing^ 100 head of cattle. " ’ 
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^?''>=Thc position of the village was very strong. It was built in terraces 
situated at the foot of a precipitous hill, rocky spurs of which surround it on. 
three sides, bu-t in the front the ground was open and practicable for cavalry, 
,'as a broad sandy nullah runs along the fbot of this hill, on the other side of 
which nullah, facing Narinji, was another range of heights. The slopes of the 
hill above Narinji were very steep, though practicable for infantry. 

Major Vaughan^s force was not strong enough to enable him to crown the 
heights above the village before attacking it in front ; moreover, the men had 
had a long night’s march, the season of the year was very trying, and it was 
un.advisable to attempt the long and laborious operation of _ crowning the 
heights, or, whilst the enemy’s strength was undeveloped, to divide the force. 
So taking' up a position favorable for artillery fire, the Mountain guns opened 
■with shot and shell on the place. 

The Maliks had been previouBly called upon to give up the Moalvi, but 
as in reply they ignored his presence, the 'infantry advanced in skirmishing 
order, and after a tenacious resistance on the part of the enemy made 
, _ themselves masters of the lower'part of the village. 

Report bY Major James. Hanked it'. There were 

several strong breastworks in the upper part of the village, and the enemy, 
who were very numerous, then pressed down to try and drive the infantry out 
of the position they had won; but though they fought with great bravery, 
and some even descended into the plain, they were driven back with loss, 

, and the destruction of the village was com'meneed. 

Major 'Vaughan’a Report. ^ desultory fire was maiutaiued on the troops from 
above, whose efforts to destroy the village were thus materially impeded, but 
soon columns of smoke rose in all directions, and the lower village was 
do.stroyed. _ . . - - . 

About 8 A. M. Major Vaughan determinQd on retiring, as it was not pro-,, 

bable that further injury could be indicted that day. 

The troops had been severely worked, and would soon have become ex- 
, hausted from the almost intolerable heat. To show 

Major Jiuncs a Report. trying nature of the weather, it is only necessary 

to say that the force had 40 men, soldiers and camp follotvers struck down by 
the sun during the day before, nine of whom died; including the Farrier 
Sergeant of the Mountain Train. The supply of water, too, would have 
become scarce, as it had to be brought from the villages in rear by the people 
and on donkies. The villagers behaved well in this respect, and there was an 
abundant supply during the time the troops were employed. _ 

The retirement was effected without the slightest opposition on tlie part of 
the enemy, although the ground was most favorable for them, and;the troops, 
reticbed their camp at 10 A. M. _ ■ 

The losses of the enemy had been very severe. Independently of those who 
must have been killed or wounded by the guns on the higher slopes above the 
village which the infantry did not reach, 50 of the enemy fell in the lower 
village alone; many of these were Hindustanis, probably stragglers from the 
late 65th Native Infantry. The wounded were calculated at least 50 more. 

Our loss had been 5 killed and 20 wounded (see appendix), which Captain 
Jamo'S considered small comp.ared with the results attained, observing that in 
W.arfiire of this nature experience had shown us that our own losses usually 
equalled those of the enemy. 

Major Vaughan stated, that he was much indebted to all the European 
officers with the force, military and medical, and that the conduct of the 
troops of all arms w'as excellent throughout, and that the mounted police had 
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xnfeuded this reinforeemeiit iehoulti have reach;^ dtt, ! 

■ the 31st, aa it was lm«'wn that, with -the esceptton 

wpa . . Moulin and his i&lbtirejs, aH otlwrs ^faid left 

to keep the>Eed festival at their hehip^, but a heavy fidl ef nthiivhad 
r' ti^ I’licir noovemEnts h&came known^ and on the 2ttd> there 


^in Nai^jv the Burner men being expechid in two 

^ Srd, a cadumn of the eti^gth margin^ly 
noted aaarched from Shewa iindei* Sfaj^ 
Vaughan, with Capain Jam^ as the Pofi- 
ti(^ QiSicer, on Narit^« 
had hifornmtion that there 
branching about one and; 
before reining Narii^by whwjh aeoiuJBbii 
ccnild aseend to the tear of tte village^ 
and on ffln‘ivaLfchere, a force of StW 
5th Panji^ Inhintry, nnd 50 (£ tte .87th 
Royal Ii'ish Fiisiliers, wore (tetached under 
the eomimnd of Li^tenani Ho^e> 5th Fanjab Infiuitry, to take the enemy 
in fliudc^ The esistcuce of this road was known when the fosst attack 

wasi^Aadift, hxA the force was then too weak to detach any portion of it* - 
The mam body came in sight of Harinji soon after sunrise* Buihomrs 
had exaggesmted our w^skne£» now toned out hundiseds into thousailds, 
as marg^ of the auxiliaries fled* Inayat Khan and 

the to leai^ the vfllage. 


^i24] 

'■ ■■ ■S'.Mon, .. 

160 l^tmb Caralry* 

70th, 87th); 

\;4n0 Native *♦ 6th Pui^ah Iirff* 
aOD Mchr etdti Bfu^db 
^ i ei6 „ GapMtri Cavo*« Regimeut* 

60 aut Native Infiwitryi 




Horae, Bblioe, &tkI Leviee* 
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^^K!H(, -7, _Woimdad^ 1 'and II privates-. ; 

: ^ ' Tot^— 1 naik, 4 pirates, 1 l^i-ee, , Hlfed; 1 jenoadstr, 1 hayildar, 2;ri£tffi^\"'-;j|.{' : “■ 

1 bnglir, 16 piivates, 1 B£ui% W/otuided. 4 

.. 7 ;;;,:' "■ . ■ ■ 

■ :'■ ■ : ■■.■■■■.■..■■' 

■ -i' '. l: 
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fe/'V 
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APKBNBIX B. 


^ '^; —- ■ ;' ;-^ .. ’■ ■ ■ , , :- ■ ■ ^ 

Setnm of CamoMTes ^ Yiua^ztti Field Force, under Major 

^ /Aa 5 ^ 4 i */7 1 ■■ .-.' ■-■'■■:.■ ' ■■■'^ 


tie %ri August 1857. 

Kilied. 




■ ^r'" .^r!'-;! 


W0U2mED. 




Stii Paig^ XnfantigK^* private. 

6tli „ „ 1 priv!rte. 

©i^tain Cave's Bsgiment—:^ privatea. 


^ 1 bj s^oidsift. 

■ .V ■' ■ ■;. .■ 


t 2 by aed^nt. 
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.opjpb^-e Haosb^, under the- 
: eoBamaBd of Maj^or-Geite^ Sir i,,Sydr)ey 
' Cotton, iLC^Sa where it was ; hy , 

lieutenaot-Colanel - Edwaidos, the 



tie troop had raarcWl to this plap from PeeV^!^> 

■ , ■ ■, . ftatioas ^..ind(|pmdlmtly.'■ \;.T5i^ 

■ frwn . Brigade:;; agsetred^-waSy 1. ewry ■ 

......^,„ only ■■ ,-,hj ' taitea;:.■.■■admt': ^as . '■ strictly ■ ;»^aary.’ -'J' .,Qiiih ' 

:euffioe; fcr % ; ' dogs' 

r—j^ftencei 'f'j;-"i -: :.■ ■. ■'■. ' 

-of ; April; tli?. vill^‘^;of';SeBr«ftJRha|^pj^l^^h^'hy 

troop, wh^ reixaitiOf^n^ {ariaes, . one %ndcr Cap^fc^ Wright, G^f Staff 
^i^r of thfi l'orce, and the other under Ideu^^nti^loaei (i^., 

once sent forwrud. ^ 


llP’Mie^ifroaches to PanjfeiT 'iwae held by the people at Totalij ndio had for 

^ 1 T ^ 4 -i4-KAe< om'Mwnrlnn Vi-n* ' wl’nlrwwjW ': 



Firt^ da^ ^jmatumg. 


if^al yea® been reskting the pym^t <rf tithes denanded by Mnkardh ; 
* and thus Mutarab KhanV enmity to us originated in our ijefnring td ; 
Kipe troops tao enhffce this demand on the (^n. When, fiierefore, the 
saw the roconnoitriug parries appsQachiDg, th^ only turned 
I 9 welooma them, hut roshed ahemi , with all their m«i to try and seip ■{ 
ab Khan, and thst Cl»ef, supposing pr^»bly that the reconnoitring 
were followed by a coiumii of attack, abandoned his position, and fled 
'^hnnt 6 fl ihoreemen to Chingli; s eein g whroh, the 'Potali peopie dadhed 
id s»t fire to Psm^tor be&rc troop could Qome up. Thus our object 
was unesmectoc% and easily attaii^. 





















».<?|tzer' „. I Balteiy-." ■■"".■ . 

B, 7 th Irregular Cavalry. ■■' ■ 




W0yIAmi- 


'l-C© sappers under Oaptam Hyde. 

■■269,;'.B;'and F., H. M/s ^tli, under-■Map:*;''^eyton.^,/;';^'\'’^ 

. . » 21st N. I., ■un^^:'j|^Br 

,) 9th P. L, u^eix' Ti^vra,® 

„ ISth P. I^.ah3etttofc'?^Rai]^S^'|a 

B . 1^*;^ -- ; 

■'fh''"'‘ ^M'^^ ^tfi Irti^lar Pays^tyi;-Badci- -i«^o^-,^yve5. -.v 

ii*iat,,'ToT'eyi.-,..- ^ ^ - ^ '""<iv‘''V’'l 

-^naiet 

■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ -■■i - S ' 

:®F'" .; ■ ..;- .pavilry. : ■ ■■ ■■■ 

■; .105 R. E. m --■■'■ ■;■■■: 

i-'*|‘^'".v ■■ 
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m-'i.' 




54‘'' ' fei^i^anjab Infantry. 

157 „ „ 

.18-5 ■ ■■,,■'--IStk-- ,, , ■ : 

. .. ■ ' 76 ,, ■■^Gu^dB.Infant^y^■■■ ■■■■■.;■■■; ■ 

'■/:/■■■■■ ISe^^-.K^n-ytrae . 11 ^ the'base"' of -opd^bhs where .the remiipdl- « 

'■■ ^*^*'-PeaeHd to ptoa^.m coxapiiny with"laeTTtena^^" T^ 

■: ,Cb»ad EasTjccdEs with ' No. 1 Coluinh fe with two dhvs’ ■ Wm 

■'■' ■ ■ Di^rjct hf the Data^i’' Pass, ' wdrflst C^lon^ .l^y’ 

■', ' ;■) V®^«®^®d'F*^r8tEt R^unent^ proceeded in cbtnmami of No. 3 Colunm direet 
'■■ ^that place, ”5^0. 3 CohEBan Majbr ■ 


; ■:■ ^ > m. 4““’ Hur M ajest^s 8^ Begirt, r^wmin^ i» ^ 

' ■ - “ charge of the sfemifitig Caiirp at Selim Kh^i. Nbt 


.■■;■■ ‘-ijfairde^jftflfost, ...... .. ., -- — - -— 

' ' ^ j, I ^ tent was allowed to be taken by offio^ or 

.i.^ly of two do,,' protkioa, ood »lou&« ' 
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' ' T/i'ird da/s operations. ^ 

At one o^^Iock ob tLe morning of tlie SCVth April, the Tst Golumti 
13.0(161' the coraamnd of the Major-General left camp lor Chingli, and at 
daylight eiiterecl the Daran. Pass> which is a remarkably narrow deiile^ 
of abont 3 iniles^ between two hills. It is not/formidable to disciplined 
troops/because the heights on either side have only to be crowiied to cover the 
safe passage of the force; and the length of the pass is so limited^ that if : 
stoutly contested; it could not resist for more than a couple of boars. 
T)ie enemy did well; therefore, to abandoivit and allow the troops to ascend 
jUnmoiested into the elevated valley of Chingli or Upper Panjtar. 

There is a well of spring water in the passbat the foof of the last steep. 

Near the entrance of the valley; in a wooded nook of the hills; stands the 
village of Bag, inhabited by Syads, A stream of water runs through its 
shady groves of muU>erry trees, and it is a favorite halting place for marau¬ 
ders when making raids on our territorieSi General Cotton and the Commis¬ 
sioner visited the Syads to call them to account, but on their pleading their 
real inability to refuse a sheh er to the robbers, their village was not destroyed ; 
a fine of one rupee a house|ta.ken from them, with au injunction ixx future 
to give information of any raids that were (Contemplated. 

The column after reuclung the top of the I)ar£|.n Pass proeeeded at ottoe 
to the village of Chingli., which is the chief place in thfe Panjtar coinitry. 
Chingli contained about 1,000 houses, very substantially built, and is an 
emporium for the wood trade with the plains of Yusafzai. Here resided 
Mobarik KhaU; uncle of Mukarab Khan of Panjtar, who had a substantial 
■ little fort of wood and stone. But no resistance was attempted. .. 

Daring the day it was observed that some of the village people with their 
property had endeavoured to secrete themselves in ravines in the mountain side, 
overlooking the towui of Chingli; and the 9th Panjab Infantry under Captaiir 
Thelwall was ordered by a circilitous route to asceiid the mountain, v/ith a view 
to cutting off their retreat into the Chamla temfcory; whilst a party of the 
98th Poot under Captain Cotton, the G eneral’s aid‘de-camp, proceeded straight 
up the hill to dislodge them from their position. A few shots only w'ere, 
however, exchanged, and the enemy hastily escaped, lea.ving a few killed by 
the Paujab Infantry. 

1 During the day the troops were employed, under the direction of Captain. 
Hyde, Engineers, in destroying the fort, town, and crops, and at nightwere 
bivouacked on a ridge near Chingli. p 

Fourth dcr^s operaMoM, ' 

On the 27th April, the force, having completed Its work at Chingli, 
returned to Selim Khan, not; by the Daran Pass through which it came, 
but throug-h the heart of tlm country by Swawai and Panjtar, which enabled 
Lieutenant Taylor, of the Engineers, to survey the country through which the 
troops passed. 

The direct road by which the column returned from Chingli to Selim 
Khan proved to be about equal in length with the road vi& the Daran Pass, 
but there can be no question but that the Damn line is the easiest for an, arm 
From Selim Khan to Chingli vici Daran is an open plain, with one difficulty 
in it, w?>., the pass itself, which can be soon surmounted. From Selim Khan 
to Chingli Panjtar is chiefly tlu’ough a broken country, winding amongst 
ups and downs of jungle and ravinewS vc^ry embarrassing to a column, and at 
, 01)6 point passing through a rocky defile called Tarali (the bed of the 
stream which flows under Panjtar), which would be infinitely more formidable 
V ;thaja the Daiau Pass if disputed by the enemy. 
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fip Wliilst t\vo Sikbs and 6th Paiijab Infaiitry^ were 

, detached from Maior BeehoPs column to move up the ' 
mountain wiueii lorm deience ot hittnria^ 

these columns, eonvergiiif^ to the summit called Shalt Noor4d“Lari, where ; 
the Hiuclostanis had taken up their positions in a village and erected a 
stockiiue, would to a great extent cut oS' their retreat, and force them to submit '' 
or fight. They chose the latter, as will be seen. 

The 18th Panjab Infantiy under Lieutenant Williamson, supported by 
the 19th Panjab infantry in Captaiii Thelwall, havm^ without oppo¬ 
sition reached the crest of the mountain above Lower Sittana, and hav¬ 
ing inoved northward along the same, and also on a pathway on the side 
of the mountain^ in two divisions, first came in contact with the enemy, 

^ 0 ^ from the main position, which they desperately defended ; , 

‘ with considerable loss. The 18th Panjah Infantry would tbeii have canned ■ 
i the second posi also, had not the fire of the 6th Panjab Infantry 
^' rmde already pouring* into it; that regiment had 

ascended the iiorthern spur of the range, thus taking the enemy^s position 
in rear, and the 6tl:i Panjah infantry, following steadily up with the bayonet, 
drove the enemy out of this position tow^ards the 18tb Panjab Infantry, and 
a ha,ud-to-himd stm of several minutes ensued till every Hindustani in 
the position ivas either killed or taken prisoner. The fanatics had Path an 
allies from the neighbouring Jadun Hills, hut thei^^ heart was not iu the 
business, and they fled precipitately. 

The fighting of the Hindustanis was strongly marked vvith fanatTGism; 
they carno boldly and doggedly on, going through all the prelimmary attitudes 
of the Indian prize ring, but in perfect silence without a ehejt or a word of 
any kind. Ail were dressed in their best for the bceasion, mostly iu white; 
but some of the leaders wore velvet cloaks. 

The Betaclunent 98th Regimout, the ?nd Sikh lufantry, and Captain 
Brougham^s Mountain Battery, had also been employed against varioOvS 
positions of the enemy; and two guns of this battery did good service on the 
crest of the hilB ^ 

The labor to both the mules and artillery men had been very great, the 
loads having often to be carried by hand for fifty yards or more in the worst 
places. 

Whilst these operations were going on, Upper Sittana was held by a wdng 
of Her Majesty’s Slst under Colonel Benny, and the Sappei*s and MiuersLiA 
under Captain Hyde were employed in destroying the village. i‘ 

The position of the enemy having been carried at all points and their 
, ^ villages destroyed, Major-General Cotton determined to 

Conm.r8.oi,er 8 Report. ^^i^hdraw the troops. Ib the afternoon, the enemy, 

chiefly Pathans, rallied again upon another height on the road to Cbuni; they 
had been joined by considerable Bumbers during the day, but the Major-General, 
in concert with the Commissioner, determined to adhere only to the object in 
y; band, and not pursue the enemy further into the hills, when the troops would 
t come in collision with the Jadun and other independent tribes. j 

As the troops withdraw, the enemy followet^^ up closely, but were kept in 
)> / check by a detachment of Her Majesty’s 98th, the Guide Infantry, and two ^ 
‘ 54-mch mortars. This was the first time that the enfielcl had been Used in the 
hills, and the fire of the 98th, who were thus armed, was most eftectivo, and 
evidentiy made a great impression both on the minds of the enemy as well as 
on those of the uative chiefs who accompauied the force. I 


fakoQ :^fiige. with -^e 

th» Jadulis \TOnId 
the ifefflaticsi- ,. ludewi, the 

tp prevent this, fiiad ajti^a^ 
the J&iatii)' villager of Gar^dap' and Sisak, 

Iwrderi The headmen came iu -St, pace, hii#-:d|(a^^^ 

the Up|>er'-dadnn% and ttoy were, therefore sent i-h&iin _ 

Ch^ agreed to oar t^s,- coordve fflsaeur^^^^W 
which a f<n®e of ahoiifc 1,000 horse and iqot de<«#Jd i 
Mukaster to our fremtier vihage of 
EaiHd_ cn.the mgfht. of th^.8t.h ot 

^nt m tlien- repr^t|?^es, when they ;^ed hu 

ot Ufcjnntiswis ana Jadn^ by which boQi sidef bonad fliemselv^ th' 
a expel mg and k^pbg out the %ads and HindS^nis, and in 
W^wtnbc which should ehd«0waf io bdi|g.:ti$m 
■■■■■ fteid;-hei^;:sfe. 

pHne ot the _wJ»Ie .e^..the vtrqpps;;.da-. ;ihi 0 . ''id^ 

fed admiration, ^nd that . ho wfe deeply, tp ■'■' JT 

Edr/ardtis, cjj^the Comnw^oner of 
andiadvice. He eiso altodedv hs the :^rv^c^/ 

l.^her, the Ifoputy Coamiissioner of who copmanded tn^ ri^v^ra ;■ 

*orce, mid whose diapcsit.icm of his ti%)oii in the on Siaanac;^.!!^^^ 

m iw si^l degree to the sitcofiiB The .names of Hhj othet^cill 

meutioneil by Sh Sj'tluoy ■'.■^v' "' 

Colonel Renjiy, comniandii^'■^^^Briga4?.'iri' ■- 
Mjyor Allen ^ ^ 

LieiitcmanfeGolonel Hdc;ij»tt^>eotpnt^»;^M^mrj'*.: 

Captain Jlroughain, eoniii)Lai'Kiin.<* .,: 




CjiptiiLii Uroug*!ia)m, conmnnidiii 
Major PoyLoii 
('aptiain Brown 
Stailard 
i3 Piilm an 
Linutmiaut Butt; 

,i Covdim 

Mj^or By ves 
Afcjjor J^j^ne 
Lieiiiienunt Bniwu 
Captain HanRB^ 

Liouteiiaiit B.owci*uft i 




Erowjslow' 


iP#;. 


pQ. 

■:'.Two. i4 :i|ich 
Ha^ IH* T. JB^ 
ifott-P. M. T. 

■ „ . isth Hr CftkiUty. i'-i^..,^,, ... 

,, 21st llegiment N- I. ' 

-. if •■■' . ■. n 

■.. Snd;.Sikfe* 

6^.PanJivb Ijaf^^try.- V.V ■ 







I:.,. ,'■■«■■ ■ '.^nnedy „ . 

i-^'f „ ; - IjocIiwoc^ ' : ,/.■ 

,._,|;l^ieutenaat Greaves, 

■’ ■■ . ■‘pi«®, 3 rjrA. 

ar L. Hfl^.'' '," ';i■r' .‘'f’■'.{:,■■'!,' f' ■ f -p '”"' 

.Tjemey, S. O. of .Arifflery,.' ; ' ." ■; ■;.; v '';■ ■■'•'.'.■i', ’■ v;' ^'' 

■ .’■■■■•■''w.- 

■■"■^ t\&itd, S'i Oi'to , Wasii-a E. Fore& ■ - ■::,■■■■■; ;’■ \;' ‘' , ;■;> r ■. ii;.-; >, 
^ ^ .. ■.'m nepaitment; ‘ ■ ■■ " .' ■: ..■ . /;., 


iiv:. ■.■ 


iiiM 


s :T diiib dfttom 

^'^HendersDn, ErigitKee^fs 

'll'v^;- Tayi^, ■ ■ ditto. 






it Wja nofified tlat the Gotrcrttor’0«e^l 
folly appr^ited the abil% and jufemefit of f® ’ S. 


P|^^- ;:■■■■'' :f!Qnduct <rf Ae ©«p€(fitiOB, andt^it; ;■■ 


(^oafe and ttOops. -w.-.. ,.^ ’ j ■ '; ■■■'jMp-''''- 

Great the joidgJn®t-■and 

;■ slwfoat - ..by -Li(!nfce^i#t43<^l ■' Edwatdes aud .aiiapj! , ■',';; - 
f ■, ■. ■...■ ... was 'ystHJxpfosBcds 


APFfetax. 


SittaaiaJi^itece. 

Su.- Sy£%)r;Cottou, commandu«g. 

iKfefe- .j.^rTght. Chief ef the SteW. 

Actfog Di A. A. GeiMiraL 

%■ ■','^! v'lfi:i |ite?A'^ Caq>er. D. A. Q. Mi ©onarai. 

■:.:"^%. : Jorjes, D^. A. Genosal. 

w '■ B.^'E, Fisld Eiigiuoer* 

Asst Ei^inecir, 

y^.-- ':■ ; Hendcr^n, B. E. ." ■; „ 

■ Tovey, 24 th 


■■■ ■.-"j' -"iL^- ■ 




Brougham, comTnaaicfing. 

TierisEy,-. Stafi* Oflicsr. 

Mulcast^r, commandmg- 
’ '"' '.' Oifcome, Staff (Meet*. 
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K,elat-i-Glalzi j 
8 tH J^anjab Infimtary': 

■' j> ■ » ' 


''■■'■ ■■ ■''■■■ '■■"V ^■'. 

46(^ IiAtitTj", 8th Rb®^ 

./jS-'CompaiiyB ';?iid Slfc^: - 

8 ■ ';::! 2thdF*0?ijab}|'v-, ■ ''v '■■ 


Cordner- 


O^mliieH m Afe? jffi 
■ " -/Sir mcM. 


I of Ma^or-Genefat 
0% the rigii 


in fke aciio 7 i 


^^iropaim 


oJcasi, 


]J?ativo 

al&rdrg. 


21^> alimen t: 

; iDfantry 
6th Punjab ic 
9th 

IStt& 




ABSTRACT. 
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Wound^ 































a^nst tbe 

^er Sii' dli^beriasii K. |I.|H|^HH|H^H|H^H 

^low the Hivp^lfm. fan'sii^ ' ;H||^^H^^^H||H 

Gisi^t ' Mat:^bii^'";;M0V^|t^^;‘|[^^^^^HHH|HH| 
1 ^ nOiaiod Siori, 

v’3s.phu^(|:«a the -i.'cigcMaB ^^HBBHimi^H^^B 

:c»w» 

’ ™ ■. jgtarfcs across 

... ?s of tbo-ofteiiBo tattng place <m 

!iopfi« Ut reach by jri^itfalL Ou the road, in som(^^^i|^|^|||f, 

gAgjgod, and tiiken aeiSc iiitf.> the ^i>g^le or some mfeiSrram^ 

ko@fc chm imder drawna awords till dark, 'ivhcn the whole pf^y stai^ by 

WQj-kiio\wn, hnt miteqnontecl, traeks to the aiOuntamotiS rivOt baP% 

ticiim is iaswh^l in an hiflatetl skin, and a i>i%a)^ iiionsitiiiff ojaii feri^i^ 

him aver the InvliiH^ where he is detdbied till bifi>datioPS^^]^ 

miisom:. His chief daa^^ hes in the dawising> or dfeer-ofeetrsetio^ o^njr^^ 

rj ng' befoiv the kidnapTHig party resell ihjfe iiidn»j 111 which QM ^ 

■btance, in the shape of a. ga|i|^ed ' idolater, "miiHt'-l&e'- ■got Hd. of» '^ta^'r'nngU-^ 
peibafs lei him go if they ootild afford it/ tet the J(HiAtf and' mSe wOulS 
hii descrifed l;y Iriro^ at;d inJiyidiTals perhaps recognizeQ, and so fe is kriocketi 
oh the headland tlimwn iirfo a mdiiutain ci^viEe. 

Of the mflfcrdties of c^emdsisig aiiy ^revtotive nieastirefi hgaikat these acts. 
Colonel li, TayJor obseiwe'd* . 

.Fiom the nature of the countr5^ it has been fcmiid impossible t© doid with ■ 
ttiese ads merely by protective police orraageiiieiits. The actors acre l>ol(i 
and aetniitecl by a Ihtisfe foi moray fer the actual needs of Iffe, shiirpi^d by 
liostiSfey io Wliife it woithl ^ke the whpfe of the Hai^ara fome one day 
to seal eh cm* momitafhi, and at thc^feiid they would be qiiite knocks 
and useless. What llien could be ho|>iid horn a lioitted body or poli(^ in A toot 
of €01111 try contaiivrrg a coirstant aie^iSsroh of such mohniams ? TStee arc 
crii^es which nothing hut pi’chjsiu-e an the head aiid source of th^ offence 
can di^k. The men who send out, thes© hrigs«l% and those wto harbout 
and give them passage tbeir-lambs, la^st be ^d made to 

^ifer, and then, and then alone, wifi the aetii^y of tlit^r emis^^ 
cLeckeik^^ 

the iintunan of 1 S 6 ? and ensiffng eold thc^ n^s a 

« ,. , sider^e iminuuity front the^jivkidn^tppins^pj.^^ 

>eiit)i y .0 OB y t>r. hx -^e Spring of 186,3 two min'dcf8 Were coihii^^, 
wbteh Were generr^y attiibntefl to Mubarik Shal/s 
nriCD, and on the 5iJi Julj^ it w'as KiuiortKi that the SyfttJs and Hindustanis 






f they had 

113 ns la^'ing' tl«i blanre on- tii 
th^ Syads and Hmdarfiaiiis . 

Chitf of Amb, a blockade of^he 


-v^V'rv"^’ 


ordered,, and .. ^ 

. . _ of the.tcmlory 

'to Sittami; . 

'' ■'■■■■.■■• years ' fte-.. ehi^; obunscji^. 

;^i^: 

,^|.'■' ■lA i Cbrnaiii is^aci*, ti^t 
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The Sya^^ fttid Moulyi ^Abdula were now acimg^ tlicir Ilindastani 
followers in the bifcterevst spirit c\<?ainst the BriM^ Government ; the leaders of 
the colony expressly deelarod they were embarked in determined opposition to 
the infldeh and called upon all good Mussiilmans to qiiit the fiiendship of the 
nnhehoving'^ and join the would-be martyrs of the faith. A letter to this effect 
was also actually sent to the Chief of Amh. 

On the night of the 7th Septeinber^ Moulvi Abdwla with his Hindustanis, 
and accompanied, it was said, by Malik Esau Jaduii, attempted to the 

force^at Topi, The attacking force had arrived within a short distance of 
the camp, when they came upon a cavalry patrol of 1 Duffadar, 4 Sowars, of 
the Guide Corps, The N. C. O. had been previously warned of the neighbour¬ 
hood oi a body of men, and on coming on an advanced party he immediately 
attacked themv One^man was cut down, and the rest, rushing back on the 
main body, communicated a panic, which ended in a general and disgraceful 
flight. The Hindustanis then erected a breastwork on the right bank of the 
Indvis, opening fire on the levy picqnet at N{&jiran. 

About the middle of September, the Hnsaiizai tribe, instigated, it was 
supposed, by the Moulvi of Sittaiia, made an 
voiced attack on the hamlets in the little SliungH Val¬ 
ley of the Black Mounfcaiu, in which the most advanced 
outpost of the Amb territory is sitiiated. The fort was not molested, but soma 
six or seven hamlets were destroyed, and one man, w^ho resisted, wa$ killed. 

The Hasanzais then threatened an attack on- Chamberi, and a portion of 
the Mada Khel crossed the Indus with the intention of assisting, but the 
frontier line having been greatly strengthoued by the Amb authorities, the 
<?jdhering Mada Khel re-crossed the river. Shortly 



Colonel Ri 
jxirt. 


Taylor’s Re- 


levies on tke Black 
Idlledj and several 


aftervrards, the Hasanzai made an attack on the Amb 
Mountain border^ in which 1 Jemadar and 7 men were 
‘ of the levies wounded. 

Report by Secretary, The Country thus disturbed by theHindustaaia, 
Pan,jab GovenijTient. Was occupied, and divided as follows;— 

It is separated into two tracks by the Upper Indus, which here runs 
nearly due south. On the left hank is the greater part of the Tanawal Can¬ 
ton held by the Amb Chief. North of this is tlve ^lack Mountain, the 
sonthern half of \yhich is occupied by the Hasanzais, and the northern by 
the Akazai-s; and further eastward from the river joining the Hasanzais is 
the petty ehiefship of Agror, subject to the British, and forming, like Tana- 
wai, part of the Hazara District. The portion on the right hank is bounded 
on the north by the Guru Range, dividing it from Bnner, and by the Banando 
River, separating it from the Chagaraais and fr.)m the Trans-Indus Hasanzais; 
on the east by the Indus itself; and pii the south and west by the pdains of 
Yusafzai. V, ; ■ " 

The Utnianzai occui>y a narrow strip opposite the Tanawal Canton, which 
contains the viiluges of Kabul, Sittana, and Mandi. To the north is the 
town of Amb, which stands on the river bank, and the Trans-Indna lands of 
Tanawal, and north of this again the country of Mada Khel. Within this 
line is the great M,ahaban Mountain, the southern slopes of which are peopled 
■by the Jaduns, the northern and eastern by the Amazai; west of the Jaduns 
are the Klunlu Khels, who are shutoff from the Chamla Valley by a lofty pro¬ 
longation of the Mahabaa reaching the Yusafziu border. The Chamla Valley 
is occupied by mixed trilies, amongst whom the Amazais are most numerous. 
The respective limits of these tribes is given in the accompanying map, and a 
fuller account of the tribes under their different headings. 
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, _ On tlie 7th'* October hf.' despatched Captaiii Munro/the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Peshawar, to the camp at Swabi, direotiug- him to make all enquiries 
eompatible with secrecy regarding the proposed route by the Ambeyla Pass, 
proceeding himself to the upper part of the Indus, being especially and hope- 
fnlly desirous of investigating the point mooted iu the last of Colonel Wilders 
questions. Information led to the belief that a force could without dilBcultv 
reach Cherorai, and Colonel Taylor boiled that a feasible exit for it by the line 
of the Barando might be found, whichwould enable the force, after fully 
dealing with the Mahaban tribes, to cross into our own territories without the 
necessity of re-tracing our steps, holding ground in our rear, &c. 

On the 7th October, Colonel fayloi’ took sketches (see Appendix) of the 
whole river-board, from Batheri below Sittana on the Indus to the exit of 
the Barando Eiver, opposite the Amb outpost of Chamla on the left bank. 

The of iltiw eYumTnDfimi ivqq fn rlcn ' 


Report by 
vernmci-it. 


Si' 


The effect of this examination was, to dash all hopes of a force being able to 
move by_ the Barando route. But the sketches made by Colonel Taj'lpr 
showed features which were recognizable by the surveyors on the other side' 
and furnished them with names and bearings- 

On the 12tl) October, Colonel Taylor reached the camp at Swahi. when he 
found all the accounts obtained by Captain Munro, the Deputy Commissioner, 
and his Assistants Lfoutenant Sandemaa and Atta Muhamniad Khan, tended 
to confirm the belief that the Ambeyla Pass w'as easy as to roadway, and 
presented no military obstaclesj that the Chamla 'Valley was wide and open, 
and the northern slopes of the Mahaban easier than those on the southern iW" 
The road, as already stated, was known to be one of general traffic, was, 

jab Go- ^ easy, 

p?.a.cticabie for camels, and to be the ordinary road 

„ , ' , Chamla ■Palley, but'it was 

afterwards found unfitted for the (xurriage with which the force was furnished. 

Colonel Taylor then accompanied a reconnoitring party to Panjtar, and 
saw that the southern face of the ridge was very stiff. Enquiry on the 
spot confirmed the fact of the Chamla Valley being open and easy. But the 
Ambtiyla Pass could not be mentioned from prudential reasons, nor could it 
be examined from the same cause. 

With regard to the action likely to be taken by the Buners, Colonel 
'Taylor says , 

No hostilities were anticipated from the Bunerwals, as they had no wm- 
Report by Colonel R. body wit,h the fanatics, being of different 

'i'lvylor. tenets and forming part of the religious constitnericy 

' . ■ bf the Akuhd of Swat, who was knowm to be bitterlv 

<)p}^sed at that timo to the fanatic body^ the members of which he denounced 
asVahabis, coupling them with his special rival, the Kotla Mula, whom 
with his disciples, he had not scrupled to stigmatise as kaffirs, i, e., infidois^ 

certain heterodox theo.ries opposed to his (the Aku?jd^s) rulings ia matters 
aflectmg the Mahomedan faith. The Buuer tribe had always been peaceable 
and for fifteen years had never given us any trouble ; they were kiioivn, as 
great traders, ^ud that was nearly all that was known of them, for their 
' leaders and headmen had come so little in contact with us that neither did 
we know them nor did vhey know us except by common report. Secrecy 
regarding the line of proposed operations was of the utmost imj.ortance 
and it was under the cireumsiances impossible to examine that route by 
questioning those of our own territorios best acquainted with it without rais¬ 
ing suspicions as to the line it was liiteuded to take on enterino' the bills 
and for the same reason it was not advisable to consult the Bun^r Jirgah or 
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remain frieh^y wilfcb ns/th^ jpest bemg Aihazgi^^ who 
&^^e^ure implicated a^ enomi^^'from the feet c>f tHe 
|,|ii|raW[fca and the C^ and N^i*i witft-tnilis teiijLg all sitfei^fed 

. in their terntpry. The TaHey vpns not ofemed by^^ .^r considei^ as under, tW 
i large clto, i^d; Jt was known 0 be divided from Buuer by 

.,_,raiige ' of mountmny 

CoIorieV'Ti^ii^^eaict, a force 
fo in open groHp^ivi 4 ;i;ear the whole, 

enemy^ tract, ^ft^htit^wnnld folly eommandi whence, 

if wotdii iie able to do all its wbirk/hhd deal with all diffl- 
|^^^i^;retening,rwhen-convenient, to its staii;dibg‘'ca&f; while such a position 
wih^ler^t^^ sonthern slopes of tfe Msduiban'Moantaiii well 

. pV^rhi^, as their, w^ msition would he siof^ed, putfing them at the 

®^^'®®‘S*bolds, and thus cany 

^;|^;^^^^>7^h,irTesist£bIe advant^e. 

^hamhEiimri, Commanding Panjab Prtmiier PorcSi who 
Sir N selected by the Commander-in-Chifif for the 

ItcS^Si^IaiaV Dw^teb. ' epmmand of the Expdition, decided on adopting this 

- plan of operations, with the exception that the Hazara 

"^t to take any active part in the movements against the Hin- 
simply to reinaitf stationary at Darband, (^posite to A mb, with 
;■ ,in<g ^6 objait of overawing the Hasanzais and other trii)es on both banks 
proteclang the Hazma Frontier from attack; the active 
Sittana Being confined entirely to the coluran under his 

^ command. 

„ ' ■. SBie eOnstilatiffli of the force is givch in the Appendix A. 

;? X.^-'SecLEO, In addition, there were 1,000 levies under the 

.’ . - ComioBsionsr. : 

, ■ ■ I^e foUowiug were to hold the line of the ludosu Hazara, and 

. 'TfjJisa%m?7r- ■■,'.■■ .■ ■■ ■■ ■ T”' . ' ■■ 

' rOoO Emi^ean In&nlry, 51 st ReMrififfl^wi ‘ 

1 Jhtrhapd .,..•< 360 Native Infantry, ' ■ ■^Wk' 

■ : ■■ i s Guns. ■ ■ ' 

1 Squadron .l$;^j|cngal ,.<l^y'i&y. 

Details.' 


Torbela 


-i 


•n--. 




{ 160 IStk Behgal CferidEv. 
260 ■■,; 

2 Guns, 


1 Company Em'opfflttf InfSif^j'OSrd Highlanders. 

2 Depots, Native Infantry Regiments, 5th Gurklias, Ist 

Ahbottidjad.,,^ Parjah Infantry, 

60 Native Caval^r, 6 th Panjab CaV&hy. ' ^ f 

3 Guns,-' ■’ 

Bnstum BazarJ^®® r . ; W ' V 

L- ■ . Detaiia, Nafeve Inrautry, ...... 

Mardau DepOt toide Corps. ' 




- ’ ■. ' 4QAINST THE THTBESt, N.-W. EROilrTrER 



About 4j00() mules, ponies, and other beasts of burthen, were assembled 
tlirough the agency ox district officers; this was exclusive of camels and the 
carriage taken by regiments. ' 

To form the expeditionary force, all the norfhmi stations were drawn npou 
to such an extent that no reserve could be maintained nearer than Lahore. 

_ The numbers of troops left at each station were as follow :— 

KokaL 

3 Guns, Pan jab Battery. 

3 Squads, Panjab Cavalry, 


% 






2 , Weak Regimenk, Paojab lofan- 
try. ■ 

, ^ Bmu, 

2 Guns, Paiyab Battery. , 

1 Regiment Panjab Cavalry. , 

X ,.» Infantry. 


Deva Ismail Khan. 


1 

1 


2 Guns, Panjab Battery. ■ 

1 Regiment Panjab Cavalry;®|lf|!v,,; 
1 ■■ ), „ : Infantry; 


FesAawar.. ' 'd: ■ 

Besides several Batteries of Artil- 
lery-- 

1 Reginierit Hussars. 

1 » European Infantry. 

2 Regiments Bengal Cavalry. 

8 „ Native^ Infantry, all 

weak, iii effective men, and 
having to hold oixtpoyts which 
took up one regiment. 

Kawal Pindi, 

1 Regiment Native Infantry, hav¬ 
ing 120 men at Murree*. 

Battery Artillery. 

Company 93rd Highlanders. 

Depots 51st and lOlst R. B. P.’ 

On the 13th October, Sir Neville Chamberlain arrived at Swabi, the place 
SirH.cliamberlain’s Des- which it had been arranged that the troops procecd- 

patch, from Hazara were to aBseiiible ; but owing to the 

,, T 3 of boats available for the oassasre 

ol me Indus opposite Topi, the troops were delayed in crossing, and it 
was advisable Jierefore to delay proportionately the arrival at tire rendez- 
Naokilla (ten mdes'north-west of Swabi) of the troops proceeding 
ti(2 Naofabeia. If the force Lad been allowed to asseniblo at Naokilla, it 

JrlT i the troops from the Commissariat stores 

collected there for the expedition whereas, by keeping them in the rear, 

in the neighbourhood of their camps, 
defer the commencement of operations, as 
pl( ted^ “OJ" ordnance arrangements were then eom- 

On the 18th October, the troops, as per margin, marched to the mouth of 
lirigadior-aoneml Sir N. the Daran Pass. This is the pass by which the force 
under_ Major-General 8ir S. Cotton, k. c. b., entered 
the hills in 18.58 ; and by this movement the im¬ 
pression was, of course, conveyed that the force was 
about to enter the hills by the same route as before; 
X- Jhe other troops of the expeditionary force moving 
up ^ the same time to Naomlla from thoir camps in the rear. 

nf e afternoon of the 19th, when it was too late for the Cbarala or other 
cniies to make any ^reparations on a large scale for impeding the march of 
the troops througli tne A mbeyla Pass, a proclamation was forwarded by the 

aZirm''’! ? M«<'* Kbd, .»d B„n« tile." 

1 V 11 the force was about to enter the 

HimV r • it was w'ith no intention of iniuring 

^ ^ pterfenug With their mdepeuflenee, bat solely beoarise it vv4s the 
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Hn^ara Mountain Train, 


Ist .Faiijab Infantry. 
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Odoher 20/-4.—At 9 P. m* on the 19th October^ the troops marginully 
Movement^ of the ud- noted/ marching from Naokilla, effected a junc¬ 
tion at Permouli with the troops which had been 
sent before to the month of the Daran Pass, and 
the united detachments under Lieutenant-Colopel 
A. Wilde^ c, B.; moved upon Sarkawai or the Am- 
be3la'.:Pass* . . 


a 


vnineod column. 

TOO Sabres, O aulo Cn vnlry* 
100 „ lltb Bengal 

Cavalry. 

OilKio Infantry; 

Cth Punjab infantry/ ^ 

20 th (Pan jab) Native 
Infantry. 

T}iis coluttm was 
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’ v 
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•Commissioner’s Report, 


n 
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Lient.'Colonel 
Despatch. 


Wilde’s 


'■■'I 


accompanied by Colonel R. Taylor, c B., the Cbhimis/ 
sioner. It entered the pass at sunrise, and the Maliks 
of our own villsige of Suvkawai, situated inside the 
mouth of the pass, were taken on by the Commissioner; they told him tluit 
the advance vvas then easy^ but that opposition would certainly be shown in the 
pass the following day. 

The column halted for an hour inside, to rest the meu who had been 
marching across country during tlse whole night. 
About 9 a. 5L tbe column having been organized for 
service, and the bag<?age directed to remain at the 
entrance of the i)ass, under an escort of the 11th Bengal Cavalry, the troops 
advanced I the Infautiy of the Corps of Guides and tbe let Panjab Inhintiy 
leading, supported; respectively, bj^ the 20tli Punjab Infantry and the 5th 
Paiijab Infantry. The 5th Gurkha Battalion reiaained as an escort to the 
two Mown tarn Train Batteries. 

About one-third of the pass had been traversed when informati^ was 
received that the advance would be opposed. Keports 
brought down by cattle graziers, differed as to 
the numbers of the enemy, and the thickly wooded 
natiu’e of the country rendered it difficult to ascertain 
what points of the hills wereoccupied, but it was said 
that the head of the pass was held by the people of Buner. 

At 12 o^clook the enemy commenced firing from the rocks in the vicinity 

T. . /I t 1 Txr*i. . of the road, but were gradually dislodged by the, -A; 
Li0ut..Colonel Wilde’s . L ^ - 


III; 


Commissioner’s Report. 
Lieat.-Colonol Wilde'i 
Despatch. 

Commissiouer’a RepoH. 


1 


Despatch. 


advanced guard of the column ; in this manner two- 
thirds of the pass W’’as gained, when the end of the pass. 


called the Ambeyla Kandao, appeared in sight. The hills on both sides were 


high, covered with low brushwood and jutting rocks, but perfectly practicable 
to good light troops. On many of the most prominent rocks small parties 
of the enemy showed themselves, and occasionally fired. 

The Infantry of the Corps of Guides under Lieutenant F. H. Jenkins 
were directed to take the crest of the hills to the right, and the. 1st Panjab 
Infantry under Alajor C. P. Keyes to move up the valley slowly, and it was 
left to Major Keyes to act as his judgment dictated. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vaughan with his regiment protected the flank of the column, which some 
parties of the enemy threatened. By 2 p. m. the top of the pass, the 
water-shed of the valleys of Sadum and Chamla, and the eutrance of the 
Cbamla Valley, was secured. Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde stated that both Major 
Keyes and Lieutenant Jenkins had displayed both skill and knowledge of 
hill warfare in the management of their corps. 

The numbers of the enemy in the field were estimated at from 200 to 250 
„ . men, and their lo.ss amounted to two killed and three, 

besides one captured. On the side of the 
troops there was no casualty. Sir Neville Ci»amberlain 
considered that the duty was satisftK'torily j)erformed, and that credit was due 
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' Brigadier-Gcii^rfil Cbum» 
bertaiu'ii .Despatch.. 

■} C Battery,, l©tb Bn-* 
gade, E. A. ; \ 

CoiTipaiiv of Suppers# ' 
71st Highland Light In* 
fantry (550), 

lOist Koyal Bengal tTubi" 
iiv.rs (500). 

32nd B*^ngal Hativo In- 
’ tfiantry. 

. ' 3rd Par^jab Infantry. 

6 fch Ditto. 


Pi- 


fd'Lieuter.aDfc-Coloiiel \Til<Ie and to the oUiceirs and tioops employed under hn 

orders. . ' t?£'' 

Mov^fnint of ^ Colum^n, 

Tlic tnain column, composed ot tlio troops ; margin, mavclied 

Naoldlla at 1 A. M, on tW ^Oth October, and reached 

Rustam at 7 a.m. The road ^vas a mere village 
track, and as any attempt to improve it earlier would 
have revealed our intended route, it had only receiv*^ 
ed such repairs as a company of sappers copld 
hastily give it. Late in the afternoon of the 19th, 
when concealment was no longer necessary or practi¬ 
cable, the civil authorities aided in removing obstruc- - 
tions by employing large parties of villagers, who 
worked at the" road by torch light, and a line of fires 
marked the route by which the troops were advancing. 

The main column rested for a short time at Rustam for the troops to 
refresh and breakfast, and the opportunity was taken of selecting the best 
available position for the depot of sick and weakly men, &c., to be left at 
Ibat place'^. At about 9 a.m. the troops were again in motion. As far as 
the village of Surkawai the track was tolerably good, and lay through 
small open valleys p but at a little ^ distance from Surkawai the real pass 
comtnehceB. la regard to the pass, Sir N. Chamberlain said: As a road for 

troops, it C 4 jrtamly presents great difficulties. The track lies up the bed of a 
stream encumbered with boulders and lai'ge masses of rock, and is overgiowii 
with low trees and iuiigle. The hills on either side rise to some height, but 
for the most part with a gradual slope, so that infantry can ascend them 
without difficulty except for the obstacle f)resented by thick thornjungle. 
The guns were drawn by horses as far as possible, and then transferred to 
elephants. The progress of the force was of course extremely as in 

most parts it was Only practicable to move in single file. The British 
ti’oops were much fatigued; but the plentiful stream of water which flows 
through the pass prevented their sxifreving irom thirst, and late in the after¬ 
noon the rear of Lieutenani-Colonel Wilders column was reached. 

Licutenant-Colouei Wilders column had not been strong enough to post 
flanking partiCxS at more than a few of the most important points in the pass. 
Detachments were, therefore, poxSted from the main column wherever it seemed 
necessary, and the entire 5th Gurkha Reginmnt was left about three-quarters of 
.11 mile from the crest of the pass, in a eommanding situation, where it served as 
a support to the small flanking pai'ties, and also protected the baggage. T-he 
32ncl Native Iiffiantry for the rear guard, but did not get beyond Surka¬ 
wai on tbe night of the iOth. ^ 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde had encamped the advanced column on and 
beyond the crest of the pass on tolerably open and level ground, which afford•• 
ed sufficient x*oom for the main column also to bivouac as it came up; but it 
was 10 p.M, before the guns reached camp. The whole of the cavalry had 
been sent on with the advanced column, under the representation tbdt the 
pass was much easier and shorter than it proved to be, in view to pushing 

* Dariuff this campuixa, for political reasons, no field hospital could be foxMoed at the base of. 

Memorax.dam bvH B Buckle the operations in the first instance, bnt one was aUenvanh org^anized 
Deputy Surf^een-Genoval, Pre^ out of the regimental stores of different regiineiits left at the foot 
sidcucy Circle. of the hills on enterjng the Ambeyla Pass; this had to ho tuvtner 

snpplemented by stores from Peshawar. Quinine was also sent for the use of the tnmps fi\nn the 
depot at Calcutta, as the Native troops suffered at first much trom lever, apparently Irom euange 
of tern peril tare. 
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tf^ein forward, supported by sorae infantry and Mountain train g'uns, to 
■reconnoitre the road down the pass and the head of the Charala Valley, But 
when it was found what difficulties the pass presented even to the march of 
the troops, arid how long it would necessarily be before the whole of the 
baggage could come up, it was^, thought prudent to make no further idiove- 
nient iu adcauce. The ammunition mules of the infantry had been able with 
difficulty to keep up with the rear of their respective regiments, but with this 
exception not a single baggage animal reached the camp during the night of. 
:ihe, 20 th,;'^''y' . 

The position which the troops occupied on that night wa,s thus described 
by Sir N. Chamberlain: On the left they were enclosed by the Guru 
Mountain, vvhioh divides the Ambeyla Pass from Buner. This mouutaiu,y| 
'which is estimated I’onghlj^ to be 6,000 feet high, rises in a succession of 
ridges, steep but not precipitous, running generally parallel to the pass 3 
occasioml plateaux and knolls are found on its sides, which afforded 
convenient and safe situations for our picquets; and about 1,000 feet above 
the camp was a. very remarkable heap of enormous granite rocks, which 
forms a conspicuous object fi-om the entrance and throughout the pass, and 
marks the point at which the crest or w ater-shed is reached, which separates 
Yusafzai from Charala. The sides of the Guru Mountain are clothed with 
fir trees of large growth, intersjiersed on the Imver slopes with the wild fig 
and the date'tree 3 a remarkable mixture of the vegetation of a cold and of a 
tropical climale. To the front of camp the pass widened as it descended, and 
opeuecl out into little plateau, which at last met the plain of Chamla. The 
latter was distant about three miles from, the camp, and bad the appearance of 
being well cultivated, with a i tream .flowing through the middle of it, the head 
of which gave water to the camp. A range of hills much lower than the 
. Gin'll was on the rig’hb of camp, and was crowned by our picquets. To the^fj 

rear, but far below, was seen the plain of Ynsafnai. ’ |) 

One of the Maliks of Ambeyla had been made prisoner while opposing 
the advance of Lieutenant-Colonel Wildtfs column, h’rom him it was aseei° 
tafned that the slight opposition made in the pass was made by the people of 
Lis own village, (situated at the mouth of the pass in the Chamla Valley, and 
therefore belonging geographically to Chamla, hut paying tribute to one of 
the Buner tribes), and by a few of tlie Chamla viliagers. He was sent to his 
people by the Commissioner, together with a wounded man, and they were 
allowed to take away the body of their man who had beeii killed. The Malik 
w.ia charged with a verbal message corresponding with the terms of tlie 
clamaiion, and informing the Chamla people that if they would bring sup 
they would be liberally paid for, 

21st Oclokr.^-Uj) to the evening of the 21st, but a small portion of the 

Sir N. Chamborlftin ’3 of 

tbe dm.cullies Ox the road, and partly ironi the inferior 

nature of much of the cari’iage and the incompetence of 
in many qdaces was overg*rown with brushwood, and< 
overhung with trees, which proved a serious cause of 
. - , „ , detention to the baggage. Time had not sufficed, after 

the assembly of the troops, for the arrangement of .all details, such as the 
careful apportionment of loads according to the strength and efficiency of the 
cattle. The krge amount of mule and pony carriage necessary had natur¬ 
al! v resulted in the presence of a good many animals very little fitted for 
their work. Loads were knocked off, di- thrown by cattle nniit to take them 
‘^g^tin, and this, of course, choked the hue. It was further necessary as 
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irt fe!!,, to push on certain stores, for the use df .the Euro^eaut?; tit 
effort increased the alreadj^ existing difliculties in narrow* passages, ami! the 
result w;is a stoppage of the whole line, whieli was not easily set in motion 

The Bimer Malik, who had been allowed to go back to Kis village the 
day before^ retiirried in the morning to the carap with the Maliks of 
Ambeyla and Koga with fowls, &c., and professions of a full intention to, 
assist the force; aini in this manrior the Maliks of all the prineipal villages 
of the Chanda Valley came in bringing offerings; but all these frieTiclly i^ymp- 
toms sid>se:piently received a check when Buner threw' itself into opposition., 

It has already been stated that oh a proclamation had been sent to 

the Buner tribes with others; to this a reply was this day received by the 
Comvnis^ioiver from the two chief Maliks, saying that the force was at liberty 
to foliow its own enemies, and that the Buner people would oidy be prepared to 
defend their own country should it be attacked ; in return an agent was sent 
to them by Colonel Taylor to fully exp.laiu ovir intentious. 

Z2nd On the mornings of the 3^nd, the rear guard being then 

at no great distance from the carnp^ it was considered 
that the preliminary stops ndglit be taken for 
the force forward. , ' 

Accordingly^ in the forenoon, a detachme.nt of sappers (details of the 4th 
and 5th conipanies) was set to work to improve the 
deBCont of the pass. The road was fiiir, and the pass, 
about two jiiiles in length, was imoccui>ie(i by the 
enemy; The sappers were supported by the 2Gth 
Panjab Native Infantry under Major Brownlow, and 
as soon as the road was reported tolerably good, were 
followed by the cavalry‘s under Lieutenant-Colonel Probyn, c. The 

sappers w^'ere then sent back to camp, and the cavalry proceeded to reconnoitre, 
supported by the 20th Pimjab Tnrantiyt, wdvicb occupied the gorge of the 
pass, the reconnoisvsance being condacted b^ Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, o. b.. 
Royal Engineers, accompanied by Lieutenant R. Sandenian, Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, with whom were the Sadum Kh 

The informatioii which had^ camp was to the effect, that a 

considerable body of the Buner \vere occupying the pass which leads 
from Chamla into Buner from near Ambeyla, but that their mtontfo^^^ 
towards us were peaceable; and, as already .narrated, CoIoneTTaylor, the Com-. 
rnissioner, had heeu in commimication with them, when they had ayoW’*ed their 
intention of merely acting on the defenaive, and of opposing us only in 
event of our attempting to enter the Buner country. 

Sir Neville Chamberlain being most desirous that no cause of offence, or 
even of suspicion, shoidd be given to the bad instructed Lieute¬ 

nant Colonel Taylor, e. Ey to act with the greafo^ circumspection. 

.From the foot o.f the pass there w^ere two roads through the Chamla 
Valley; one passed by the vlilage of Ambeyla and lay imdor the hills which 
dinded Chamla from Buner on the north side of the valley, the other road 
was by Koga and along the south side of the valley; and as Ambeyla, 
thougli actimlly in Chamla, w^as regarded by the Buner people as one of their 
own villages, the orders to Lieutenant-Golonel Taylor were to proceed by the 
Koga roiite, to guavd in every possible w^ay against giving offence to tlie 
Buner people, and to prove to them oitr desire to hold entirely aloof from 
thein and their country., 

♦ 100 Sabres, Guide Cavalry, [ 100 S.abve^?, 11th BengalCavairy, . ' 

t 250 Rank and File. 
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RECOiU) OR EXPEJJITXONb - '"1 ^ 

>'' As .'vbe cavalry passed the Kotal leading into Buner, ^hioli was oil 
' TlerJort by LicuteaaBk- their left, distant about two and half miles, dt was 
Cl, voDol Taylor, iioyal ,|)n- seen that it was occupied in force by the Buner- 
jj:meeis. wals; but from all that could be learned none had 

descended into the valley. , 

On arrival at ;^oga (four miles from; camp), the, reports that the valley 
w'as quite unoccupied were confirmed, and it was considered b}' Lieutenant- 
Golonel Taylor, «■. E., desirable to take advantage of such a favorable state of 
aftairs to push down the valley as far ae was compatible with the GeneraFs 
order to be in camp by sunset. 

Leaving the main body of the cavalry at , Koga, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Taylor proceeded with a small escort to Kuria (seven miles beyond Koga) 
and reached Koga again about 4-liO p, M. 

Prom Ambeyla to Koria the surface of the valley .yyas level, free from 
obstraotioiis, and quite practicable for field artillery! The nullah banks 
were all low, water was abundant, and the land Ivigbly cultivated; fuel, bow- 
oVeiyhad to be supplied irons the hills, as there was no jungle in the valley. 
Beyond Kos'ia the country was rugged and difficult. ■ 

On arrival at the foot of the Ambeyla Pass, it vvas found that the 
Bivnorwals had been and were still descending in considerable isumbers, with 
the view of preventing the return of the reconnoitring party. They attempted 
to gain possession of a patch of very broken ground at the extreme end of 
the valley through which the road lay. It was necessary to prevent thisj and to- 
check them untihMajor Brownlow TOuld come up in support; with this view 
the cavalry charged 'in the most spirited way, and sabred six of the enemy. 
Major Brownlow then occupied the broken ground with two companies, and 
the cavalry, under a small escort of infantry, returned to camp. 

The rear guard duties now devoh’ed on Major Brownlow. Emboldened 
by the continued retreat of the party, the enemy recovered from the 
effects of Colonel Probyn^s charge, and by the time the pass was fairly 
entered, had iissembled in great aumbers and bad surrounded a picquet 
under Lieutenant Eichmond on the north side of the pass, which it took 
some time to withdraw. By this time daylight had qiiitc gone, and the 
remainder of the retirement was effected in dim'moonlight. The enemy 
pressed Majjor Brownlow very closely, and several times came in amongst his, 
men, sword in hand. Eventually, as the troops drew into camp, the camp 
picquets became engaged, and there was a general attack upon them in the 
front and on the flanks of camp, which continued at intervals until midnight, 
but the euomy were repulsed with hut trifling loss to the troops (see Appen¬ 
dix C), Lieutenant Gillies, E. A., of the Hazara Mountain Train ,being howevei-f 
funongst the killed. ■' 

The nature of the ground, which was very broken and covered with 
brushwood, eiiabled the enemy to carry off most of their dead during the honrs 
of darkness, but eight of their bodies were taken up in tbe morning, and from 
the reports of spies it appeared that about fifty of them bad been killed, 
amongst them being some people of influence. The losses of the reconnoitring 
party Lad been- 
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(See Appendix C.) 
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Sir N. Chamberlain considered that in covering the retirement of the 
cavalry, the 20tlr Panjab Infantrj’- bad behaved with gi’cat steadiness, and 
Major Browniow’s conduct most praiseworthy ; that Lieutenant Eichmond had 
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\ exKi^ikd great gallantry, and that Lieutenant Brown, Royal EugiBeer»>A 
slightly wounded, who had joined the,SOth Panjab Infantry, also disfcin-' 

;;v gnished hiinself. '; ^ .■ 

At this tiine a veiy'retnarlcable paper fell into the hands of the Commis*- 
• , _ _ sioner, vi^.j a letter from Mon!vi Abdula*, the 

ComiaiBaiOaer’s Report, jxtilitary leader of the Hindustani fanatics, and Syad 
TJmran, an uncle of Mobarik Shah, to the Buner Chiefs, warning them that, 
with reference to the assembly of troops in Yusafzai, we might probably assert 
it was to punish the Hindustanis, whereas it was in reality to lay vt^aste and 
annex Cliamla, Buner, and Swat. The letter was not dated, but had evidently 
been written before the proclamations, and must have roused the worst sus- 
piciohs of the Buner fteople, as the predictions contained in it anticipated 
almost word for word portions of the prociairiations. ^ 

2Srd OfiiioSer.-r-Tbat the Buner peoide should thus have taken a decidedly hos^ 
tile part against us, was extremely serious, and not only 
altered oiir position in the hills, but required possibly a 
change in the plan of operations. The security of the 
communication of the force with the rear had to be arranged for, and the wing 
ofthe 14tb Native Infantry was ordei'cd up from NaoWlla to Rustam, auu 
application made for another Native Infantr}'^ regiment to be sent front 
Peshawar. Sir N. Chamberlain requested the Commissioner to arrange fori : 
the occupation of the lower portion of the pass with his Foot Levies, and thought 
it probable that he should have to ask for more Native Infantry before the 
communication with the rear could be considered secure, even so long as the 

force occupied its position on the crest of the Arnbeyla Pass, 

The plan of operations, as already shown, was to use the Charoia Valley . 
as a route to reach the Hiinlustani settlemeut on tbe^but it j.'sSSi 

became doubtful if it could be adhered to. _ 

With a powerlul and warlike tribe like the people of Buner iu declared 
hoatility on the left flank of the proposed line of march, and in a jjositlou to 
which they could always return, even though once dislodged nud beaten, it 
would perhaps be impossible to pei'severe in this plan ot oparations. Mpre- 
over, as information had been received that the Buner people had summoned 
the Hindustanis to their aid, and that at least a portion of them had obej'ed 
the summons, it was probable the fanatics would be either encountered in our 
present position, fighting with the people of Buner, or have to be sought 
elsewhere than on the spurs of the Mahaban; indeed an advance on the Mahaban 
would not find them, but would leave them in the rear to harass the march 
ef the troops, 

A deputation, consisting of almost all the influential men of the Jadun 
tribe, came into camp to the Commissioner this day, and many : 9 | the Chamla 
Maliks were also in camp. ' ■ ‘ ' 

Both the British and Native troops had to undergo considerable discomfort 
from the baggage having been delayed, but tbe plentiful supply of nrevvoo^ 
had fortunately enabled them to keep up large watch-fires, and the troops 
generally were healthy, except those who had brought Peshawar fever with 
them. ' '. 

October On this morning the sick, both British and Native, all 

baggage except that absolutely necessary for efficiency, and all (.arriage 
rendered spare by this arrangement, were sent to the rear under a strong 
escort, whilst an Infantry Regiment occupied a spur of the Guru Moun« 
tain, thereby preventing any attack by the Bunerwals on the convoy as it filed 

* See AppeudU 1. , 
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down the pass. At the same t^me; parties from tlie camp were empltp^ed 
in. improving the road and in removing the worst of the obstacles. The 
enemy remained quiet/but large bodies of men, with hilmerous.standards, 
Hassmzaii were observed approaching the mouth of the pass, 

Chagarzaiis. consisting of the tribes from the Northern. Indus as 

Mafe Khel. per margin, with a portion of the Hindustanis under 

Syad Mobarik Shah. The .night passed over quietly. / 

' October Vbtk.—Ovi the night of the 24th, the 1st Panjab Infantry under 
the command of Major C. P. Keyes occupied the 
Major C. P. Keye’s Des- advanced picquets of the right defence, and a little 
after daylight on the morning of the 25fci3, the 
enemy showed on a ridge ot hide opposite these picquets, which it was 
considered dangerous tcr let them hold in force because of its vicinity to the 
picquets. Calling upon Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde, c.B., who was in com¬ 
mand of the right defence, for support, Major Keyes advanced to dislodge 
the enemy from the ridge. Major Keyes had then about 200 men, lOO cd 
ivbom he sent under Captain Davnlson, 2nd in command, to take the enemy 
in flank, and when he bad advancetl sufflciently far on the ridge occupied by 
the enemy, Mtijor Keyes moved at the double te attack them in front, 
and drove them from height to height until he obtained a position which 
could be safely held till reinforced. _ ' , , . 

The position Major Keyes had now taken up was on a ndge overlooking 


a plain 200 yards broad, over which the enemy had been driven. On the 


other side of this plain was a conical hill, the summit of which cominanoed 
the ridge at a range of 700 yards.' On this, the enemy were eollecting from 
by the villages of Lain and Koga. As they appeared to be 
coming in considerable force, (eveatually between 2,000 and 3,000 men,) 
Major Keyes sent off for a .Mountain battery and another reg-iment, and 
ordered the Ist Panjab Infantry to keep under cover, and not to return the 

fire of the enemy. , , 

Owing to the distance from camp, and the nature of the ground, these 
reinforcements did not arrive till 2 p.m. 150 men from the 7.1st H. L. 1. and 
lOlst R. B P. arrived first with Captain Posberjj Musketiy Instructor, 
who had joined the force by order of the Commander-m-Chief to test the 
value of a shell invented by him. The marksmen of this party were selected 
and nlacod along the ridge, the men ot the 1st Panjab Infantry being 
recalled .and drawn up out of sight of the enemy, as also the 6th Gurkha 
Be^rimentj which joined shortly afterwards. As soon as the Pesnawar 
Mimiitain Battery arrived, they were brought up as near the ridge aa possible 
without showing themselves to the enemy. The guns were then dragged up 
by baud into position marked by sections standing in their front, and imme¬ 
diately opened fire with shrapnell at a distance of 600 yards, the marksmen 
t peniiig lire at the same time. . V . . , 

The “ couicar" bill held by the enemy was rocky and veiy precipitous, but 
essentially a weak position, having a line of retreat that would expose the 

ret reatin.g enemy to great loss if closely pursued. 

Alter the guns had fired two rounds, the 1st Panjab Infantry were advanced 
at the “ douiile,” supported by the 6th Gurkha Kegimeut, the whole of the 
British troops keeping up the fire from the ridge. _ ^ ^ ^ / 

The enemy did not stop to defend their position, but after firing a few 
■' shots, retreated at their utmost speed. To the admirable practice of the guns, 
and the withering fire of the marksmen, may be attributed our obtaining the 
hill without any loss. The enemy left several bodies on the ground, and their 
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itotel loss was afterwards ascertained to have been 88 killedl iind upwards 
of 4(1 wounded*. Our loss was only one private, 1st Panjab Infantry^ 
wounded on the first advance from the picquets. As soon ^ the enemy 
were seen to have re-p^^sed the village of Lalu on their way to the.pkins, the 
,:troops Were dismissed to their quarters. 

Major Keyes stated that great credit was due to Captain Hughes, com¬ 
manding the Peshawar Mountain Battery, for the admirable manner in whiclx 
he brought up his guns over the very diffioult ground be had to traverse, and 
his very effective practioe when brought into action; also to Major Campbell, 
commanding ^5 Battalion, and the Officers commanding the 

European Companies, for the manner in which they carried out the object in 
view, of masking all movements until the moment of attack, lie further 
stated, that Captain Davidson took up his fianking party with grc^at spirit, 
and performed essential service in driving* back the enemy, and that the 
energy, intelligence, and zeal of Lieutenant and Adjutant PI. W. Pitcher, 
who was foremost in every moveiTient, rendered most effijctive aid. 

Sir N. Chamberlain in his despatch said this affair was most slnlfuJly 
Sir N. Chaiiiberiain's maivdged by Major Keyes, and in forwarding that officer's 
Oespateh. report for the information of the Cojmnander-.i/i-Chief, 

begged to bring to notice the ofBeei'S therein named. ’ 

Vv'hilst this affair was beiiig couductod by Major Keyes on the right, the 
heights above the left flank pieqviets were crowned by large bodies of the 
erjemy, and it after^vards became known that a on both 

flanks of the camp had been arranged, but the Buner peoj>le, who were to 
have attacked the left flank, failed to keep their agreement. This gave 
great offence to the tribes engaged in the right attackf, and the Mahaban 
tribes were so disgusted by this reverse that they trooped off the same day , 
down the valley to their homes, and did not rejoin the war for some weeks. , " 
Sir N, Cbamherkiu's The Camp arrangements at this time were as. 
Dt^put^rh. follow j™ • ? 

The front picquets were under command of Colonel Hope, c. 3 ., 71st 
Highland Light, Infantry, those on the right under Lieutenant-Colonel 
\\ilde, c. B., Guide Corps, and those on the left under Lieutenant-Colonel 
\augban, 5th Panjab Infantry. The heights which eornmanded the camp 
Were occupied by strong parties of infatdry and stockaded picquets. The 
approach to the camp from the gorge was defended by a breastwork and guns 
in position, and the rear was also secured from attack. 

The defences consisted of loop-holed stone wallsj abattis, and branches 
of trees pointing upwards. As will be afterwards seen, the enemy generally 
singled out one position at a time to attack; and, owing to the nature of the * 
ground, which was broken and wooded, they were enabled to get close up and 
attack in such large nuiinbers, and with such boldness, that in some instances 
they pulled down the stone walls and threw the stones at the defenders. 

Reports were now rife that the Bimer people had solicited the aid of the ' 
Akhund of Swat. If he joined in the war, bringing, as he would doubtless 
do, an immense accession of material iis well as moral strength, an advance 
by the Chamla Valley would become still more difficult, but Sir N. Chamber¬ 
lain considered that in the meantine the halt of the force at the crest of the 
pass was not without its advantages. The sit uation wak a menacing one, it 
obliged the enemy to keep a large body of men together whom they found ^ 
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■'the Bot&h'erB fade-of the.' ■■ Gain, and is 'the asgex of that 
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'''‘'s,'''''fa .' was nedessaty.' to' hold this pofi.i1!fei:B' with a i^oqiiet by tjO, ... 

eeeuiifcy to gjass-cattere, &c,, of the'camp; 

’^aipi sod the consaqnent difficult of midhroiog it qm(^l|,.had 
,anadv«able t» bpM it by night until the gitrand below had been seiH^Jr 
and ' the twSqi^ had haen conseqwaxtly withdiawn at sroaBt to a 
lovi^ po^n. m; kiioii had been hastily i^epffl-ea fop. dalwoe Are pj^- 
yV;; ing oi^mooB ly the sreoi^hn of' a bnastwonc of. 
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wefe trooded and staiJed with aooksjiircwB tgain, and its crest about 

'600 yards finm oar bttastwttrk) was protected by a simflar wwk of the 
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liieutenant-Csioiiel Vaughan^ dis^&oarCions were as follow: 

Li«at«BimECofend Vsi#i. The slr^dy deffiried wae im&r 

»B*tDe«iJ^dt Brownlow, «id eonswted of—‘ 

3D MarksuBo, fist and 1.0M fiegimente, ui^ liantenant llodwgr, 

SO Do., 20th Panjab Infantiy. 

As the picquat ^If was only capable of holc&ig 
ary. CliMAwlattf»3?y- . aKaiTt, 1 Ml mpn^ some large Kseka at ^ base of the 

ahidtesd ilid more of yoair iD@i, vis. ' 

70,^20th Panjak tefcnhr* 

8rd do. do. ' ' 

The rest of the force was drawn rq? on SHd adismt a smaB Mameloo, 4t)0 
I,i«teB.«t4a)lv«d Vaagfc yards west of the " Eagle's N asT pieqaets, k the foUow- 

«o> Despateb. ing order ham t%ht to Iwtr— 

Petaekpent 7lBt H%blaad Light Infantry ... Major Pwkw, 

6«* Panjab Infantry ~ ... ••. Captain W, :D.yS«»ta.^fev ;: 

H#»raMorutim\BattMy -.. - - OoBad^, <fo. 

eth P^ab lafafitrs-... ... Ste-wart, ■ do. 
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^ The latter i^girneut in extended brder lined the crest of the Mamelon, with 
three comparnes m support of the guns. The 71st Hlghtod Light Infantry 
^ was in connection ^ith the Eaglets Nest^^ picqnet. 

The breastwork on the crest of the hill was occupied by about 2,000 of 
the enemy, and at about noon the Bunerwals, who 
Major Brownlow and hitherto fired only an occasional shot, commenced 

V to move down^ by the difierent 

spurs, and with loud cries attacked at once the 
V picquet Sind the troops, Ihe steady fire, however, with which they were 
received^ rendered their very gallant efforts to enter the defences uuavailh’g. 

In attacking the picquet, the matchlock-men of tho; 
enemy posted themselves most advantageously in the 
wood, and opened a very gallingf fire, while their 
swordsmen and others advanced boldly to the attack, charging acu’oss the 
plateau iu front in the most determined manner, and planting their standard 

behind a rock within a few feet of the Eagle'^s Nest/^ 
breastwork. The nature of the ground prevented the 
guns from being brought to bear at first upon those who 
assailed and they were thus able to swarm up the steep sides of 

the knoll, and to plant their standard close under thcj 
LuJiitenant-Golonel \ augh- picquet. All the efibits of the garrison failed to 
disloage the enemy from this position tor some time, 
notwithstanding that the direct fire from the breastwork was aided by a f!ank-< 

ing fire from the Mountain Battery and from the 
^gor Browilow’s Dea- of the Highlatid Light Infantry. 

^ ’ The enemy were ultimately ciriveu back up the hiil, 

leaving the ground cbvered with their dead ; their matehlock-inen only main¬ 
taining the fight, and continuing to harass the picquet very much. 

Whilst this was occurring at the Eaglets Ncst/^ an attack waw also being 
made on the rest Of the troops on the Guru Mountain, 
an^ Mountain guns opening fire with sl>rapneU, com- 

* mon sheli, and round shot, soon checked those of the 

enemy who wete advancing against the troops in ppeition (though not those 

moving against the Eaglets Nest^^ picquet). This 
check of: the enemy by the Hazara Mountain Battory 
affording a favorable opportunity, the 6tb Banjab In¬ 
fantry, which was in reserve, made a very bold charge upon the enemy heachad by 
their Commander Captain Hoste, who was wounded; but unfortunately carried 
too far in the ardour of pursuit, this regiment lost very heavily in its retire- 
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ment, in addition to Captain Hoste wounded, 

4 native officers, 40 rank and fde wounded, and 2 non- 
cotmaissioDcd officers, and 9 privates killed. 

The retirement of the Cth was covered by a 
company of the 5th Panjab Infantry, and the fire M 
the Enfields and Artillery. ' ^ 

r^ . On the advance of the 6th Panjab Infantry the enemy had again come down 
. the hill, and with loud yells rushed, sword in hand, to 

of the Eaglets Nest/^ but were again 
finally repulsed; the affair for the rest of the day at this 
position subsiding into an exchange of shots, when either party expos^ itself. 
During the course oibthe^^ a^^ Colon^ Vaughan, seeing how desperate 
Colouel Vaugh^a^fi Des- Were the attacks on the Eaglets Nest/^ and how 
, ; hardly preurvcd was its garrison, sent reinforcements pf 
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Company 71st Regiment and a Company 5th Panjab Infantry. In one 
Major Browulow’e Des’- of the saiUes made by the troops who were holding 
patch. the rocks below the “ Eiigle^s Nest,” Lieutenant 

ClitFord, Adjutant of the 1st Punjab Cavsilry, who was on leave when the force 
was foiTaed and joined it as a volunteer wiih Srd Panjab Infantry, was killed 
while gallantly leading his men. . _ .. v 

After the charge of the 6th Panjab Infantry, no further attack was 
Lientenaat-ColouelVaugh. made by the enemy on Colonel ■'/aughan’'s position; 
an a Despatch. clurmg the rest of the day* they kept up a heavy hre 

from the low hills and broken ground, in front of the troops, but the ground 
affording excellent coyer, little damage was done to our ineu. 

While this atiack was going on at the left defences of the camp, a demon¬ 
stration was also made by the enemy in the fronts when 

SitN/ChaniberB^^^^^^^ Lieutenant Drake, of the 3^nd Native Infantry (Pio- 

neers), was v/ounded ; this was the only casualty, the 
enemy drawing off at dusk. 

The detemined attack on the Eaglets Nest had, of course, been pro« 
, ductive of severe lofises (see Appendix C), amoimting to 

Mrjof Bvownlpw 8 Dea- killed and wounded of all ranks, being nearly half 
the number the work held at any one time. Amongst 
the killed was Lieutenant G. M. Eiichmond, whose 
reckless gallantry whilst eneouraging bis men by his 
personal example in their gallant resistance of the enemy cost him his life, 
LuJ the Sub,':idar Alajor Mir Ali Shah of the ^Oth Panjab In&ntiy, who 
died like a gallant soldier at his Commanding Officer's side^ recommending hiy 
son to Major Browuiow’s irfoteetioa. ^ , , 

For a geueml list of the casualties see Appendix C. i^moiigst the wounded 
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was Lieutenant Barrop, a. a., attached to the Burvey Department, who had 


Sh’ N. ChamboTloiu^s des¬ 
patch. 



joixied liieutenant-Colonel Vaughan m the morning for the purpose ot sketch 

iug the ground. i > A. C i i-u j 

Tlie enemy suffered very severely j eome 2o0 kilied, 

whilst numbers of the wounded had been carried, 
to their homes, or crawled to the -uearest Buiier villages. ,■ 
The attacks had been mB4o by the Hindustanis and the Bunerwals, and as 
amongst the killed were large numbers of the Salarzai, Daulutzai, Gadarzai, 
sections of the Btiner tribe, it was apparent how general was the combination 

of that tribe against us. , , . i ni i 

On this occasion iSir N. Chamberlain reported that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vaughan’s management of the troops was excellent, and he considered 
hirn^lf indebted to his clear judgment for the very successful result 
of the action ; that Major Bvownlow had again greatly distinguished 
himself by his ready resource and gallant personal bearing, and that his 
re‘nment (mb Panjab Infantry) had evinced the greatest steadiness and 
gidlantry j that Captain Hoste’s charge at the head of the 6th Panjab 
Infantry had been very bold, also that the fire of Captain DeBude’s guns had 
been ably directed and of the greatest service; that the Detachment 7|st 
Highland Idght Infantry had behaved with great steadmess nnder Major 
Paricer, and greatly assisted the retirement of the 6th Panjab Infantry j that 
the 5th Panjab'Infantry under Lieutenant Stewart had been chiefly employed ' 
to cover and support the guns, one company of which under Lieutenant : 
Beckett did excellent service in supporting the advance of the.6th Panjab 
Infantry, and that it had withdrawn lu the best order after the 6fch ha<i'r 
regained its.position- ■ . Axv-i 
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late 


mutilate rebels of our own territories together with, some wotmde. 
"Buuers, were taken into our hospitals and carefully ana tenderly treateiL 

Two of the wounded Hindastartie were apparently soldiers ot the 

Teleawm from Sir N. 65 th Native In&ntry, and rnany ot them yonng men 
ChamSn. apparentlj-from Bengal; they used the old pattern 

musket and Government ammunition. ^ , i 

The duty of the troops was now very heavy, the ^ regiments bein^^ 
etrouger thaw wings ; the camp was this day, however, reudoroed by the 14th 
Native Infantry (the Ferozpor Eegiment) under Major Boss. _ _ 

On the 36th, it had been reported that the Bimei;s had induced ^the 
Aklvund of Swat to espouse their cause, and news was-tnis ^day yoceived tha 
the Akhund had actually joined the BuneofS and that he had brought wi. 
him upwards of 100 standards from S'wat, each standin-A r 
bably iTora thirty to forty footmen, and, it was said, 130 horsemen. «^sides 
the tribe with which he was more immediately connected, «?r., the Swatis, he 
had summoned the people of the remote country ^of Bajawar (on the border of 
the Kabul territory), the Malazais of Dher under their Chief, Ghazau Khan, 
and other distant tribes whose natries even were hardly known, except to 
wVio liiid sGrv6d loBff ou th© froutior. ^ 

A detailed accoiint of the Swatis is given at page 7^, hut the positron 
and influence hf the Akhund ot Swat ate so great 

Tha Akhuncl of Swftts. as here to demand a brief account of his histoiy, as 
well as some lillusion to the tribes who were now arrayed i^yainst us. ^ . ^ 

Superstitious and wonder-loving like all the li^atzais, the people of 
", Swat had long yielded themselves to tho guidapce of 

Report on Tribae. certain Akhund, who had become resident apjbngst 

them Gribdrially, a Svad of Buner, known as Abdul Ghafur?^ad passed 

^ life s»“ay .„a at tl» ti™. m»t Wa.0 W 

between seventy and eighty years of age, Eevereutiahy cousulted, it is 
said that his advice was opposed to the disturbance of the British border, and 
was therefore not always followed. But wlien neglect of_m led to the appeiw- 
ar.ee of a British force at the mouth of the Malaband Pass (sw 
Section VL), he preTaikd on the inghtened Khans to a chioL , ^ , 

'rhe religious sway of the Akhund over all the hill _and pkm trte of 
qb.N cbftfliK’rlaw’s Oes- the Peshawar Frontier, and exteuding^ far as Kohat, 
patch is very gre.ot, and toTOvds them-he bolds a position 

which can best be illustrated by comparing it with that of the ^ Borne. 
He has p-ained such an ascendancy over the minds oi^ Mahomedans 

. “ • in general,thstthey believe he is .fflippl^ 

, McGregor’s (SaKetteer. natural ineans with the neciJssaries oi lifcy aim that 
■’ every morning on rising from his prayers a sum of money suiSoient for the 
day’s expenditure is found under the praying carpet He keep open hon^ 
tJ the pilgrims, who throng to consult him, and has^ never been known o 
revive I Resent since his arrival in Swp. His ^-ven are said to U 

muzzled when driven out to the jungle, lest they should take a sly nibble 

Vris^re'maiteble^^to the present time the Akhund, with ihepblpy 

exception of forcing a king upon the bwafcis, had 

Major Jniueg’s Despsteb. always heM himself a! oof from worldly affaire, and 
had even in 1857 counselled'hie disciples, who flocked to him for advict;, to 
neace He also was ostensibly opposed to the tenets of the Sittaria fanatics. 
The previous year, it was said, iie had been uriusnally busy in attemping to rehite 
sbme^ religious views held in Peshawar which were opposed to his own. But 
for the time all sectarian differences were forgotten, the ^ubund and the 
Sittana Moulvi were said to be on the most friendly terms, and-it was knowp 
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rihat the whole Hindustaai colony were either at>‘ or on the^ir way to, 

I „ riv 1 > T> Ambeyla* Colonel Tayior believ^es, (and his beUetVa:^" 
Colonel B. lajlor s lteport. the native in ^ 4i»p at thf time' 

best able to judge), that the Akhund had moved in fear that if he did not 
show sympathy with Buner on the occasion, he might lose influence with the 
tribe who were his natural constituents ,; and possibly to this was added 
anxiety, lest Mobarik Shah, who was an aspirant to his father's position of 
king of Swat, might, by having joined the war with the Hindustanis, 
gain some of the influence which lie, the Akhund, would lose. It was also 
known that the adjurations of the Buner Chiefs and people had been most 
passionate, ail the Mulas of the country, with many of the women, 
having been deputed to beseech him to adopt their cause. 

The Akhund was accompanied by the two chiefs of Swat, Sobut Khan and 
j't'Shirdil Khan, usually at bitter feud with each other, but then the best 
■ friends. They had with them about 8,000 men. , The Hindustani fanatics 
were under the leadership of Mulvi Abdula. They miiabered at the com- 
mchcement about 900 men, most of whom had been wrought up to a pitch 
of fanaticism, and were all prepared to lay down their li\ es. It is, indeed, 
only men animated by this spirit who can be found willing to leave their 
homes in India, and to take up their residence m these rugged mount^^^ 
A¥idely separated in languagCj manneii, and interests from the people amongst 
whom they dwell, receiving only a bare subsistence from the Moulvi who enter¬ 
tains them, and paying exorbitantly for all the supplies they eoiisume, their 
life is passed in a manner by no means congenial to natives of Hindustan. 

They were drilled on our system, and some were clothed like the sepoys 
of the old Indian army. Three of their jemadars were nort-eommissioned 
officers of the late 55th Regiment Native Iiilhatry. The Moulvi himself had 
been about four years in these parts. He was the nephew of that Moulvi, 
Inayat Ali, who gave so much trouble in 1857 at Narinji, and was a man of 
good ability. He it was who appropriated all the contributions received from 
India for the colony from which he derived a rich income. He entertained 
also ulterior views for the re-establishment of a kiiigdom in Swat, in the 
person of Syad Mobarik Shah, the son of the late Syacl Akhar Shah. With^ 
those Hindustanis were associated of the Sittana Syads. The only 

one, however, wdio took ^ prominent pnrt against us was Syad Mahmud, 
who was in our service for some time. For, after the expedition-of 1853, the 
eldest representative of the family Mobarik Shah, took no active part in 
the proceedings^ 

A detailed account of the Bunerwals is given elsewhere. Their chiefe 
were ZaidIlia, Ahmed, and Nawab, the two first-named being closely allied 
by marriage to our own chiefs of Saclum, Aziz Khan and Ajab Khap. '|?hey 
were supposed capable of nroducing from 1E,000 to 15,000 men.^ 

The villages of Ghaima sent their quota—the Amazai of Cherorai being 
well repiesented, and the Mada Khel also came in force. Tint Ranizai are 
of the same stock as the Swatis. They occupy the villages in the 
of Yiisafzai, below the Malakand Range. It was against their villages that 
the under the late Lord Clyde operated in 1852i, and they also jpdaed ^ 
the ranks of the enemy in large numbers. 

In addition to these, there were small parties of men from other tribes 
who had joined the enemy. In fact, there was a ,. 
Bir N. Chamherlwn'a Des- general combination of almost all the tribes from the 
Indus to the boundary of Kabul, and Major James ; 
computed the total number of men in arms against the force at this time 
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%l'abo«t 15,000. OUl amaiosities were for the titae in aheyanee, and umler 
ihe, milueiice of fanaticism, tribes, usually hostile to each other, had joined, or 
\vere hastening to join, the AkhimfFs staudard, ana to fight lor the sate o! 

their coiamon laith. . , . . ^ ■^*cm 

Indopendcutly of these, however, was & mischievous gathering ot our own 
subjects., who associated with bands of the enercy lu 
Commi«sioper "0 Report, infesting onr lines of coMmnoication. Chief amongst 
these were the Utrnan Khel, an Afridi clan, lonh' fttled in the 
of the Lundkhor Valley, hut who have retainexl all the wild habite^^ 
plundering propensities of their race. They were joined by men .rom^Narmj , 
Sind by bigoi and malcontents, who, individually or lii parties of 
three, slipped a wav from a great number oi our villages. They Humbert 

only a fe^ hutadre'ds in all, hut were of great use to the enemy m the manner 
. bSl^the^ of affairs, it is easy to understand how entirely the 

situation had altered since - the force entered t^^^ 

SivN.ChawbeTto.iu’sDe9. ^mbeyla Pass, so that instead of having to deal with ■ 
patch. the Mahaban tribes, with a view to the expulsion of the ,l| 

Hindustanis from that mountain, the force was engaged iii if 

enormous coalition already mentioned. Brigadier-General Ghandxrlmn ful 
certain that it would not be advisable to make ^ 

Valiev with his present force against such numbers, p wuld only do so 
hfiAUZZ, the Ambeyla Pass. If the forCe moved into the valley, with , 
a^TOW to continue its advance towards the Mahalian, to carry out the 
orio-inal views of Government, it would be exposed to the enemy s incessant 
both hv dav and night, in flank and rear, and it would, be impossible, 

to which would be daily added an ever increasing number of wounde 
sick On the other hand, if the force merely moved intb pe valley with a 
view to take up a position in open ground, it would still lose its commimication 
with the rear, and whenever it retinired fresh supplies of prowious or ammum- ^ 

4 -' n /.t the ciimp by sending sick and woimdcd to the rear, it tvould 

StSftS to to-oto-py.groat .’OV 

inoiiml from which it had advanced. Further, il the force was senmisly 
gtoiinu iioin vrn , movement in advance, there v.ns not, within a 

compromised by a baxarUous movemeui lu au , . a a 

verv^ereat distance, the troops necessary to meet anj difficulty wMoh wouia 
unffoi^st -'h an eventnality be certain, immediately to arise, either within oi 
bevoid the border. In foot. Sir Nevifle Chamberiain considered that with the 
^ Li.nl mimhers the onlv way to hphold the honor of our arms and the 
S feml It the GoLument wi to act on the defensive, in the position the 
fnlLnow held aud trust to the effect of time, and of the dTscoiiragemont 
which repeated nnsuccessfal attacks were likely to produce upon the enemy, 
tx.nal-..n ibpir uunibets, and to break up their combination. 

Durim.- the 27th a demonsferatiou was made in front of camp, but ■^-hont . 
V ° any result, and news w.ak received that the Moulvi 

Mogrania. bad Sient for more ^ ‘ 

. 0 ft^/. OcMer —The sick and wounded were sent to Ru.stain this daj/, and tlid 
' ' ■ , breastworks were streugthoned to enable the iorce to 

Tolegrama. move out to attack the enemy below. .Many of the 

enemy's skivmisher.s Who endeavoured to aimoy the picquets were kiUed daily 
bvtbc British marksmen. News was received m camp that some 2m Lim» 
dLtanis, with treasure and more men from Swat, hrA joined dne enemy, and 
that the Maliks of Buner and Swat had elected the Moulvi to command 
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■ tlie united force. There v^as little firing during the dRy, but a night Rttaek 



was threatened. 

29i(4 October.— 

Telegrams. 

Panjab Light, h'ield 


•It was. reported that the Akbund had called upon the Iftinan- 
mis, Ihiiiazais, Aloinands, and people of Bajawai’, for 
support. The dith Gurkhas and two guns of Ko. 3 
Battery joined the camp th is day. This was a Thursday, 

' .tha hiahomedau day comineuces at sunset, and au 
Commiasionet’s fteport. , , attack ii) force by the eiieiny was reported, as intended, 
either during the night or the next morning. From the nature of the groand 
the position held by the troops wtis both oitensive and .difficult, and required 
half the, native troops to guard it. , '' ' ' 

,30;!/^ Oe/oA«r.w-The; fir,st result of the combination between the Akhujid 

Attack the cucciy on and the Moulvi now occurred.^ _ . , ■ 

rfglii defences. The advanced picquets of tbe right defence Were 

held by the 1st Panjah Infantry and a company of the Guide Corps under Majoi' 
Keyes. Abpve the main picquets was a bigh rock,^ subsequently always known 
as the “ Crag.-’’ The ascent to this was most precipitous, the path leading to 
its top narrow and difficult, and when the summit was reached there was biit 
little level ground to stand upon; it was, however, necessary to occupy it, as it 


commanded the lower picquets, and Major Keyes placed a small party of 
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twelve men in i^j which was as much as it could conveniently hold. About 
half an hour before daylight heavy firing commenced on the “ Crag,-” and it 
soon appeared that the picquet was hard-pressed by the enemy. All the coeu 
from the lower picquets that could be spared were immediately detuehed in 
npport, and accompanied by Lieutenant H. W. Pitcher, Adjutant, 1st Panjab 
' .nfantry. Major iCeyes himself with about twenty picked men advanced to their 
assistance j but before the top of the “Crag” was reached, the small party 
holding it had been overpowered and driven oft’ tbe rpeks, though they still were 
holding the ground ISwer down the hill. 

Finding this important position lost, the men were ordered to take cover 
from the enemy’s fire beneath the overhanging rocks, about twenty paces from 
the summit, and Major Keyes determined to wait till daylight should enable 
him to distinguish friends from foe, and reinforeemeDts should reach him from 
Colonel VVilde, commanding right defence. 

As the day broke, the 20th Panjah Native Infantry under Major Brownlo-yif ■ 
entered the main picquet, and Major Brownlow*- 
became the senior* officer oh the ground; but Alajor 
Keyes, feeling convinced of tbe danger of allowing 
the “Crag” to remain even for a short time in the 
• hands of the enemy, determined to carryr ifc by assault,® 
and sugge.sted to Major Brownlovv that he ehoulcl 
which ran to, the right of the “ Crag-” and threaten the- 


Sir N. Cham'berlftin’s Dei?- 
patch. 

Mnjor Keyes* Despatch 

Sir 11. Chiimborlam’s pe^- 
putch. 

advance by a 




eneitifiy in rear^^^ Major Brownlow at once assented ^ and tbeve is no 

doubt that this tnovoment Biost njaterially aidecltt^^ sucocsb of Majot^ Keyes' 
attack in front, thougb it deprived Major Brovmlow of idle opportunify 
sharing in the actual conflict at the Crag/”^ Major K;eyes foresaw that^ 
should the eiiemy (many hundred o.f whom were in tbe reai*) oiic(^ wnclerstaud 
that their advanced party had gained an advantage over oui' troops^ they 
would quickly occupy the position in force and render too lower picquets 
unteiiablc from their raking fire. 

jProm the natuj.‘e of the, approach to the top of the Crag’^ amongst the 
large rocks^ one or two men only could advance at one 


Major Keyes* Despatch, 



time; ordering his men to fix swords and charge 
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Mountain Train, which were placed in position in 

Major 


the 


mam 


lawar 
picquet*. 

- Major Brownlow’'a Des- 12f7i and November *—Major Brownlow 

"'fr’k. Chanxbcrlain’sTele- assumed command of the - Cmg» pipquet at 4 p. m. 
gpaiij. on the 12th : the garrison consisted of— 

15 marksmen, 101st Hqyal Bengal Fusiliers, under Lieutenant Fosbery* 
115 20th Panjab Infantiy. 

80 „ 14th Perozpor Regiment. 

Two of the four Peshawar Mountain guns which were in the main 
picquet had been placed by order of Major C. Ross, 14th Perozpor Regiment, 
who w^as commanding the advanced picquets, in position on the left of Major 
Rosses camp, to command the left shoulder of : the, hill on which was 
the Crag^'’ picquet, as well as the front of the CentiV^* picquet below. The 
enemy occupied a level ridge, about 250 yards, in front of the picquet, their 
position extending more than half a mile in a direction facing our own. 
Between the two positions lay a smooth hollow intersected by a ravine. The 
ground on the ' ’ ' ’ 

unassailable in any 


right and 


force. 


rear of the Orag^^ was precipitous, and almost 


The left face of the post was its weak point, rocks 
aflPording shelter to an attp^cking party till within a few 


yards 


and trees 
of it. 

Anticipating an attacl??^ Major Brownlow had urged Lieutenant Bartleman, 
20th Panjab Native Infantry, who commanded the picquet during the day, 
to use his utmost exertions in improving the position as much as he could, 
by heightening the breastwork, constructing an abattis, &c; a duty which 
was admirably performed by that olRcer. 

Before dark every man was in his place for the night, with strict orders 
as to the nature of his duties, and the direction of his fre in case of attack. 

About 10 p. M., tJie enemy’s watch-fire showed that they \trere in move¬ 
ment, and descending in great numbers to the hollow in front of the picquet, 
which in half ah hour was full of them. Their suppressed voices soon 
broke into yells of defiance, and they advanced in masses to the attack, 
their numbers being, as far as could be judged, at least 2,000. They were 
allowed to approach within a hundred yards of the picquet, when a rapid 
and well sustained file fire was opened upon them from the front face, which. 
Major Brownlow believed, did great execution, and soon silenced their shouts 
and drove them under cover, some to the broken and wooded ground on the 
left, and the-remainder into the ravine below. 

In half an hour they rallied, and, assembling in almost increased numbers, 
rushed to the attack, this time assaulting both the front and left of the 
picquet. They were received with the greatest steadiness, and again recoiled 
before our fire. These attacks continued until 4 a. m., each becoming weaker 
than the last, and many of them being mere feints to enable them to cariy 
off their dead and wounded. 

The post was at one time in great danger of being forced at its left front 
angle, which from its position was badly protected by our fire. The enemy 
clambered up, and assailing its occupants with stones from the breastwork, 
stunned and di'ove them back; at this critical moment the gallantry of the 
undermentioned men saved the post. Answering Major Brownlow^s call when 
others wavered, they followed him into the corner, and hurling stones on tlm 
enemy who were close under the wall and sheltered from musketry, they 

* At this trme as mieasinesE^ was felfc, owing to sympathy evinced by the border villages of 
the Bnudhtor valley for the Akhund's ^ cause, the 11th Bengal Cavalry, then at Permouli, was 
ordered to Mardau, so as to hold a more central position in Yusafy.ai, 
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them backj and rebuilt the parapet, holding that point for the rest of th« 

1 


niffht; 


Tlavildar Alan Khan, 

Naick Chatar Sing, | , ^ t r x 

Sepoy Gulbadin, }>20th Panjab Native Infantry* 

„ Mahomed Khan^ I 


Ala Mir, 


Captain Hughes" Mountain Battery rendered Major Brownlow ve^ 
valuable assistance during the night. From its position about 250 yards 
below and in the right rear of the Crag/" it made most successful prac^ce, 
being guided as to direction and range by voice irom the picquet. Two 
shells were pitched by it into the watch-fire of the enemy before the attack 
commenced, and must have done considerable damage. * * i x 

In the morning not more than eight or ten of tho enemy were in siglit. 

In his despatch Sir N. Chamberlain stated that the 
repeated assaults upon the ^'Crag"" picquet had been 
repelled by the steadiness of the defenders, most ably 

directed by Major Brownlow. x 

Major Brownlow' stated that the casualties (see Appendix C) were not 
very serious, as, owing to the darkness of the night, the enemy did not fire 

much or effectively. . 'Ll- -l* 

Major Brownlow"s men having been 48 hours on picquet, during wnich 
time they had worked all day and watched all night, 
were completely worn out, while their muskets were 
so foul that they could scarcely load ; they were, there- 
M. by a detachment of the 1st Panjab Infantry under 


Sir N. Chamterlaiu’s Des¬ 
patch, 


Major 


Brownlow’s Des¬ 
patch. 


fore, relieved at 8 A. 

Captain J. P. Davidson. - , « • a 

A short time after Captain Davidson had taken over the Crag picquet 
from Major Brownlow, Major Keyes, commanding Ist 
Major Kejcs' Despatch. panjab Infantry, received a note from Captain 
Davidson, to ask for reinforcements, as he did not consider the 90 men he had 
with him sufficient for its defence. At this time Major Keyes was on the 
Standard Hill, with Lieutenant Conolly of the Peshawar Mountain 
Train, who was preparing a platform for his guns on the side of the hill. 
Constant firing had been heard at the Crag/" but it did not attract any par¬ 
ticular attention, as heavy firing had been kept up there all night, and was 
continued at intervals after the relief of the picquet. On Captain Davidson s 
requisition being received, Major Keyes immediately sent him up a remiorce- 
ment of 80 rifles under a Native oflacer, being all that could be spared, as a 
serious attack was expected on the Centre and Cliff picquets. ^ 

Shortly after this reinforcement reached the Crag^" picquet, Major 
observed, as he was descending the Standard"" Hill, the men of the Crag 

picquet rushing down in confusion. ^ 

Major Keyes did not see the commencement of the retreat, as the position 
was not visible from the platform where he was at the time. Proceeding imme¬ 
diately to the breastwork across the road by which the mam post wa« 
approached from the Crag/" he rallied all the men that could be got 
together, and kept up a heavy fire, which was taken up by Captain Hughes 
guns. This checked the advance of the enemy; but, as many wounded soldiers 
and others who had been garrisoning the Crag"" rushed past the bre^twork and 
could not be stopped, a panic wa>s communicated to the camp followers, vmo 
took to flight and increased the confusion. These men retreating had a visible 
effect upon all, and Major Keyes felt the necessity for an advance to re-assure 
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i& 0 ^e that were wavering, and to further check the enemy until reinforcemeM 
ehould arrive; he therefore directed a few mea to remain in the breastwork, 
and ordered the rest to charge. 

Considering that his presence at the breastwork was absolutely neces¬ 
sary to keep the men together, the duty of leading the charge devolved 
upon Lieutenant Pitcher, 1 st Panjab Infantry, who was accompanied by 
Lieutenant Young of that regiment. Lieutenant Pitcher led many yards in 
advance of the foremost of his party, and his gallant bearing was the admira¬ 
tion of all spectators. He was ably assisted by Lieutenant Young, who 
made himself most conspicuous by his coolness and gallantry. The assaulting 
party of the 1 st Panjab Infantry were gallantly supported by a small detach¬ 
ment of the Corps of Guides under Lieutenant Furlong of that corps, 
which had been brought up from the rear defence of the post; but in spite of 
the coolness and daring with which the assault had been conducted, and in 
which Lieutenant Pitcher had been severely wounded, rendering it necessary 
that he should be carried back, the detachments were too weak to be able to 
re-take the Crag/’ and they had to fall back upon the rocks beneath it. 

Major C. Ross, commanding the advanced picquets, finding the ^^Crag” 
Alajor Ross’Despatch. picquet had been cariied by the enemy, who were 
pouring a heavy fire into the camp, which was in 
great confusion, collected as many men of the 14th Native Infantry and the 
other regiments as possible (the head-quarters of the 14th were at the centre 
picquet below), and passed in front of camp, where he was joined by Lieutenant 
Inglis of the 14th Native Infantry and Lieutenant Young, 1 st Panjab Infan¬ 
try, who assisted him in getting men together to try to re-take the Crag^'^ 
picquet. Owing to the confusion this was not immediately possible. However, 
on Major Ross reaching the steep rocks of the picquet itself with some men of 
the Guides, 1 st Panjab Infantry and 14th Native Infantry, a heavy fire was 
opened on the top of the rock until reinforcements could arrive, which was 
taken up by the Mountain guns. 

On receiving the news of the disaster which had occurred at the Crag,^^ 
n 1 i.Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde, who was commanding the 

Colonel Wilde .Despatch. Defence, ordered up. the 101st Royal Bengal 

Fusiliers to his assistance, and proceeded at once from his camp with three com¬ 
panies of the Guide Corps towards the Crag,meeting on his way the head of 
the 101st, which the Brigadier-General had already ordered to move at once 
to the advanced picquets. 

Sir N. Chamberlain was in the camp below when the Crag^^ fell into the 

XT i. 1 hands of the enemy, and his attention had been 

patch, accidentally drawn to the dust and contusion caused by 

the unusual rush of camp followers and animals down 
the hill. Peeling convinced that some reverse had occurred, he immediately 
ordered the lOlst, which was fortunately under arms for another purpose, to 
move towards the Crag^'^; and shortly afterwards receiving information from 
Colonel Wilde of what had occurred. Sir N. Chamberlain gave orders to Lieute¬ 
nant Colonel Salisbury that his regiment was to move up the hill as fast as 
possible and re-take the position at any sacrifice. 

The ^^Crag'^ picquet from its locality was the key of the whole position, and 
1 W 14 > rs 1 . i. loss rendered the lower picquets untenable. On 
Colonel WildoB Despatch. Colonel Wilde's arrival at the advanced picquets the 

state of affairs was as follows 

Major Ross, commanding the advanced picquets, was half-way up the 
picquet hill, gallantly holding the enemy in cheek, but unable, with the - few 
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Sen he had rallied round him, to advance and re-take the lost picquet. Par{i^ 
of the enemy were attacking the lower picqnets, but were kept back by the 
steadiness of the fire of Captain Hughes" Mountain guns. The 1st Panjab 
Infantry, 20th Native Infantry, and two companies of the Corps of Guides, 
still held the breastworks, but numerically the garrison was too weak to resist 
the numbers of the enemy advancing to its capture. 

Colonel Wilde then directed Colonel Salisbury, commanding 101st Regi¬ 
ment, to assault the “ Crag” piequet with his regiment, leaving one company as 
a support in the main position with two companies of the Corps of Guides und^r 
Lieutenant Jenkins. The enemy were driven back in their advance on the 
right towards the guns, and this party then joined Colonel Salisbury in the 
assault on the “Crag"" piequet with another party of the Guides and 1st Panjab 
Infantry. The enemy were then attacked down the valley to the left. The 
101 st, fetigued as they were by their rapid march to the relief of the troops in 
advance, never halted or broke till they had stormed the height and secured 
the piequet, Nothing could excel their soldier-like conduct, which was worthy 
of the distinguished reputation of the regiment. They started with the 
determination to perform the duty, and, led on by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Salisbury and his officers, they soon reached Major Ross" party on the hill, 

and together repulsed the enemy, driving them oyer 
Colonel Wilde’s Despatch, beyond. Lieuf^enant F. Jenkins, commanding 

a wing (three companies) of the Guide Corps] leading his men up the “Crag"" 
hill drove the enemy back from the right opposition with great gallantry, 

whilst the detachments of the 14th Native Infantry 
Sir N. Chamberlain’s Des- Panjab Infantry, which, with some of the 

Guides, had so gallantly held their ground until the 
arrival of 101st, joined in and vied with the British Regiinent in the attack. 

With this success on the part of our troops, all opposition ceased, and order 
was as quickly restored, as it had been previously disturbed by the suddenness 

and force of the euemy"s attack. , „ , t, i 

In their retreat the enemy, who chiefly consisted of the Bunere under 
Saidula Khan, with Swatis and some of the Hindus¬ 
tanis, suffered so much that they desisted from all 
further attempts that day along the whole line of 
defences. 

Their loss was 57 killed on the ground, 32 killed and carried off, and 140 
Sir N. Chamberlain’s Dos- wounded; amongst the former a Bajawari Malik of 
jatch. consequence. 

Whilst the attack was going on on the right, the enemy made demonstra- 
;ions both against the front and left defences of the camp; but these were of 
lo minor a nature that they required no special notice by the Brigadier-General. 

The defenders of the “ Crag"" appear to have been seized with an unaccount- 
/ able panic, hut the nature of the ground and the 

Colonel Wilde’s Despatch, of the brushwood enabled the enemy to con- 

•entrate a laree force upon the weak piequet; however. Lieutenant J. P. 

^ Davidson, who commanded, behaved in a most heroic 

Sir N. Chamberlain’s Des- manner, and after endeavouring in every way to recall 
his men to a sense of their duty was killed at his post. 

The temporary loss of the Crag piequet was, of course, a cause of great 
nortification to the officers and men of the regiments concerned; but it was 
he first success which the enemy had been able to obtain over any portion of 
be force. And it is worthy of record that the same regiments which fur- 
lisbed the piequet when it was lost, were those by which it was re-taken. 


Sir N. Ghamberlain^s 
legram. 


te- 
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Sir Neville Chamberlain solicited the favorable notice of the Commander-in- 

", . ^ Chief of the officers named in 

I^ieut.-Col. Wilae, commandnig Guide Corps, 

Lieut.-Col. Salisbury, commanding lOlst Eoyal 


Salisbury, 

Bengal Fusiliers, 

Major Ross, commaudmg 14th Native Infantry. 
Major Brownlow, commanding 20th Punjab Native 
Infantry. 

Major Keyes, commanding 1st Punjab Infantry. 
Captain Hughes, commanding Peshawar Mountain 
Train, 

Lieutenant Inglis, 14th Native Infantry. 
Lieutenant Pitcher, 1st Panjab Infantry. 
Lieutenant Young, Ist Panjab Infantry. 
Lieutenant Conolly, Royal Artillery. 

Lieutenant Pemberton, Royal Artillery. 


the margin, in particular Major 
Brownlow, to whose determination 
and personal example he attri¬ 
buted the preservation of the 
^^Crag^^ picquet throughout the 
night of the liith, and of Lieute¬ 
nant Pitcher, who was severely 
wounded; and he also begged to 
draw attention to the most distin¬ 
guished conduct of Lieutenant 
H. R. Young. The loss of the 
Crag^^ was met for the time being, as far as practicable, (Sir Neville Chamberlain 
said,) in the most resolute and praiseworthy way by Major Ross, who commanded 
the advance defences, and by Major Keyes, coinmanding 1st Panjab Infantry, 
and the other officers, Lieutenants Young, Pitcher, and Inglis; Sir Neville added 
that Captain Hughes, commanding the Peshawar Moan tain Train, and his two 
subalterns. Lieutenants Conolly and Pemberton, had, by the correctness of their 
fire and their readiness of resource under most trying circumstances, materially 
aided these officers in arresting the torrent of the enemy, which was about to 
pour down, and in preventing them from improving their advantage till 
reinforcements could come up, and that they had well sustained the honor of the 
Royal Artillery. Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde, commanding the Right Defences, he 
observed, was entitled to great credit for his promptness and decision when the 
picquet was driven in, and for the excellent and complete arrangements he 
made for its re-capture. In a subsequent despatch Sir N. Chamberlain alluded 
to the excellent service rendered by the three companies of the Guide Corps 
under Captain Jenkins, the 2nd in command of that corps, in the re-taking of 
the ^^ Crag.^^ 

The following are the Native officers and men who were said to have 
particularly distinguished themselves:— * . 

aiiijor Ross* Subadar-Major Sikandar Khan 
Sepoy Ganda Sing 
Jowahir Sing 


Despatch. 


Major Keyea* 
Despatch. 


XJnup Sing 
Shir Sing 
Nihal Sing 
Syad Khan 
Sharaf Khan 
Zarif 
Fatih 


14t]i Native Infantry, 
1 st Panjab Infantry. 


► 14th Native Infantry, 


1 st Panjab Infantry, 


From, the VUk to the llth Nor)emher .'—During these days no actual attempts 
Report by Colonel R. by the enemy, but ia anticipation of tlje 

Taylor, 


Sir N, Chamberlain*s Des¬ 
patch. 


change of position already alluded to, by which the whole 
force was to be concentrated on the south side of the pass, 
the Commissariat stores, reserve ammunition, &c., 
&c., were gradually removed to the eastern ridge. 

On the 15th the defences were strengthened, and the 101st sent up to the 
Sir N. Chamberlain’s Tele- right dank ridge. The enemy had sent marauders 
to harass the line of communication to the rear; 
it was therefore unsafe, except for strong armed parties. A demonstra¬ 
tion was made by the enemy in front of camp, but they withdrew. Half 










Sir N* Chamberlain’s Tele¬ 
gram. 
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tlje Bajawaris were said to have returned to their homes after the action oi 
' ISth, but the Akhund was reported to be trying to stop these desertions. 
The enemy were said also to be much depressed at their losses aud want of 
success. 

On the 16th the Akhund was on the top of the- Buner Pass to prevent his 
followers going home. Owing to the levies hejng employed elsewhere, the 
communications with the rear were not very, safe; the mules which had come 
up with a convoy the day before, were therefore sent back by the Ambeyla 
Pass getting down unmolested, the enemy not expecting Chis movement. 

17ti ,—The Engineer Officers, Sappers aud Miners, Pioneer Regiment, 
and fatigue parties were employed daily in strengthening the defences, but the 
tools were deficient in number and of bad quality. The Akhund was still 
on the summit of the Buner Pass, where he had built a temporary mosque for 
shelter. News was received that the Haji Sahib of Kunai’* had been sent for. 

He was reputed to be very holy, and gifted with the 
power of counteracting the effect of bullets. Intima¬ 
tion was received that a party of Utmau Khel from 
the Luudkhor border had been told off to intercept convoys between camp and 
Sbirdara. 

Battery horses, being in the way and consuming the camp supply of gi’aiu 
and forage, were to-day sent to the rear. An attempt to impede their march 
resulted in loss to the marauders only. 

Late in the evening of the 17th, the guns of Captain Griffin^s Battery were 
removed from the advanced breastwork of camp to a uew position to cover 
the withdrawal of the picquets from the Guru. Two guns of the Hazara 
■Mountain Train being sent down from the Guru to take their place 
temporarily. 

18M l^’ovember .—At daylight on the morning of the 18th, the whole of the 
picquets on the Guru Mountain under Lieutenant-Colonel Vaughan’s command, 
consisting of the Hazara Mountain Battery and 3rd, 5th, and 6th Panjablnfau- 
try> were tvithdrawn, and the entire camp and troops transferred tn the heights 
on the sodth of the pass. Every precaution had been taken to prevent the enemy 
from suspecting the intended movements, and the troops, both on the Guru 
and in the front line of defence, continued to strengthen up to the last 
moment their breastworks and defences. These precautions were successful, 
and though the enemy’s picquet on the Guru was not 400 yards above our own, 
the withdrawal was efiected without their knowledge and in the most perfect 
order. 

The concentration of the whole, of the troops on the eastern heights made 
it necessary to extend the position, and particularly to secure the full com¬ 
mand of the water, on which the whole force was now dependent. With this 

view the troops, as per margin, moved out under the 
personal command of Sir N. Chamberlain, as soon 
as the change of position was completed, to drive the 
enemy from what has since been known as the “water 
ridge.” This was very quickly effected by aii advance and charge of the 
1st and 6th Panjab Infantry with a loss on bur side of three men wounded, 
whilst some of the enemy were killed. The troops were then placed in position 
to protect the 5th Panjab Infantry and 32nd Pioneer Regiment, employed 
as a working party under the direction of Lieutenant-Colouel Taylor, o. b.. 


“ lEesbawar Mountain Batte¬ 
ry. Wing lOlat Iti B. F., Isfc 
and 6th Panjab. infantry. 


* Kunar is a district of Afghanistan situated on the .Kunar River between Paskut aud 
Shewa .—McGregors Gazetteer, 
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Sir K 
Despatch. 


Chamberlain’s 


Engineer^ in stockading a picquet to command the water. These troops 
were withdrawn to camp in the evening under the direction of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Vaughan, 5th Panjab Infantry, the new work having been completed 
and occupied. 

On discovering the camp and picquets.on the Guru to have been vacated 
by the troops, the enemy seemed to have supposed that the force was in retreat, 
and with this idea came into the gorge in great numbers, both from Ambeyla 
and from the Guru, and thence^ about 11 a. m., commenced an attack upon 
what had now become the left ft*ont of the position. The defences at the 
point principally attacked consisted of some small breastworks, thrown^ up 
on the side of the hiirto cover the picquets connecting the advanced right 
picquets with the camp in the gorge below. It was not intended to hold these 
breastworks permanently after the camp had been removed from tbe gorge; 
but it was necessary to hold them this day to prevent the enemy from pressing 
Upon the camp and firing into it before the troops were thoroughly established 
in their new position. 

The positions of these picquets were rather advanced and exposed to be 
^ ^ taken in flank, and they were from natural features 

Cominis8.oner 8 Report. not easily defensible. 

Major .Ross commanded at this point, and the breastworks were held by 
130 men of the 14th Native Infantry, who, being 
greatly out-numbered by the enemy, were, in the first 
instance, compelled to give way, but being reinforced 
by the troops, as per margin, re-took the post and drove back the enemy. 
2 Companies, Tist High- The enemy, however, having gained a large accession 
of numbers, again attacked the picquets, when it 
became necessary for the two lowest down on the 
hill to fall back on the third, which was nearer the 
camp breastwork. 

Our loss on this occasion was very considerable 
(see Appendix C), and the enemy were known to have 
lost 180 killed and upwards of 202 wounded. 

The picquet upon which the lower picquets had retired was withdrawn 
after dark. On its withdrawal the enemy pressed on, and some few of them 
endeavoured to annoy the camp until at a late hour of the night, but without 
making any serious attack. 

Sir N. Chamberlain stated that the conduct of Major Ross, 14th Native 
Infantry, merited his approval, and he again begged to recommend him to the 
notice of the Commander-in-Chief, 

Of the ofiicers who foil on this occasion, Sir N. Chamberlain wrote 
as follows 

Captain C. E. Smith, of the 71st Highland 
Light Infantry, was an officer of .long and good 
service. 

Lieutenant H. H. Chapman, Adjutant of the 101st Kegiment, had been 
sent by his Commanding Officer to convey an order, bub, feeling that his 
own wound was mortal, he begged of his men to leave him and to assist 
Captain Smith to the rear instead. His regiment has lost in Lieutenant 
Chapman an admirable Adjutant, and the service a most promising 
officer. 

Lieutenant I, S. G. Jones, of the 79th Highlanders, who, on officers being 
called for for the force, had joined the 71st Highland Light Infantry as a 
volunteer ; and 


land Light Infantry. 

1 Company, lOlst Royal 
Bengal Fusiliers. 

1 Company, 6th Panjab 
Infantry* 

3 Companies, 5th Gur- 
hhas. 


Sir N. 
Telegram. 


Chamberlain’s 
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■■■■■ 

> Lieutenant W. P, Mosley, of the 14th Native Infantry who was 

when the lower picquets were forced to retire.” i.- t e j. . 

Amonffst the wounded was Lieutenant Inglis, 14th Native Infantry. 
19a November.-lt was found that the water picquet erected the day betore 
Sir N.Cbamberlain’s Des- was more advanced than necessary, and it was therefore 
patch. abandoned this day, and a new position chosen and 

stockaded about 300 yards to the rear. . , , j. 

During the day tile enemy kept up a fire upon the ‘ Crag- and water 
picqiiets, when Captain R. B. Aldridge, 71 st Highland LigM Infentry, 
was killed at the latter, and Ensign C. M. Stockley, 101st R. B. r.; 
severely wounded at the former picquet. I or other casualties see Ap- 

^ The troops had now heen very hard-worked, day and night, fora month , 

Sir N, Ghambcrlatn’s Tele- having continually to meet fresh ^ 

gram, cult to repel the attacks and provide convoys for 

supplies and wounded sent to the rear. There were at this time 166 wounded 
and 286 sick men in the camp, and every animal not urgently needed m camp 

was sent to Permouli. l 11 i ^ 

The Akhund now proclaimed that any deserter from his camp should have 
his "property confiscated. Some men were reported to have joined him rrom 
Kabul; their object was not known. The Akhund, it was known, was averse 
ta the proposal of the Buner tribe to treat, and said he \vould not be boun 
by any engagement they might make; he also abused the tribes for want 

Major James, Commissioner of Peshawar, having returned furiough, 
Colonel B. Taylor's Ee- took over pobtical charge from Colonel R. Taylor, 
port. e. B., on this day, but Colonel R. laylor at nis 

Letter from Sir E. Mont- own Special request remained with the force to be of 
gomery to Colonel Taylor. he could, 

' 20a November.—The garrisons of the “ Crag” and water picquets were as 

marginally noted. . n , • 

About 9 A. M. the enemy began to collect in 
great numbers near these picquets, the “ Crag” being, 
as before, the point principally threatened. They 
were, however, checked in some degree by the fire of 
the Peshawar Mountain guns. Captain Hughes, from 
previous experience, and his acquaintance with me 
ground, knowing exactly on what points to bring his 
fire with most effect, even though the enemy were not visible from the 
Battery; the “ Crag” and water piequits also mutually supported one another 

by their cross-fire at 450 yards. . . , i • • 

Up to a late period of the afternoon the enemy had made no impression 
upon the “ Crag” picquet, though numerous standards had been gradually ad¬ 
vanced under cover to within a few yards of the breastwork, but about 3 p. m. 
the unaccountable conduct of a portion of the garrison gave the enen^ pos¬ 
session of the post. This was not, however, accomplished without affording 
the officers and men who held the lower portion of the picquet the opportunity 
of distinguishing themselves by the resolute way in which they endeavoured 
to hold their portion of the post under very discoura^ng cirOTmstances, 
abandoning it only when it was no longer tenable. These officers were 
-Maior H. G. Delafosse of the 101st Regiment, who commanded the picquqt. 
Captain R. G. Rogers of the 20tb Panjab N^ive Infant^, and Ensign 
A. R. Sanderson and Staff Assistant Surgeon W. Pile, both ot the 101st 


Chamberlain’s 


Sir N. 

Despatch. 

Craff Picquet 
100 men, lOlsfc B. B. F. 

100 „ 20th P. 1. 

Water Picquet, 

100 men, ^Ist H. h. I. 

100 „ 3rd P. I, 




against the tribes, w.-w. erontibb. 





'':S.egim(»nt. The two last offioers were killed at the breastwork whilst endea- 
vounng to rally their raen. The above officers were well supported by some of 
gWo. 5 Company of the 101st Regimeat, and by some of tbeSOth Nativeinfeutry. 

’ . of the « Crag'^ piequet corning to the notice of Sii- N. Cham- 

berlain bo immediately ordered the 71st Highland Light Infantry and 
the ,)th (Uurkba Regiment to be got under arms and proceed to the Upper 
camp j and at the same time directed Captain Griffin^s half batterv, and the two 
MrPounder Howito No. 3 Panjab Light Field EatteiT under Captain 
1. R. Salt, to open fire upon the “ Crag." which they did in so efficient a manner 
(joined to the fire of Captain Hughes' Mountain guns) as effectually pre-" 
vented the enemy from attempting to occupy it in anything like large numbors. 
_ Un the 71st and Gurkha Regiments reaching the upper defences, Colonel 
tiope, c. B., commanding the former regiment, was ordered to storm the Crao^' 

Vaughan, with the 5th Gurkha Regimentand 
1 arijab Infantry, to go round the hill, so as to take the lower portion of 
It m flank. Ihe 7l8t discharged their duty in the most steady and soldier¬ 
like manner, led by Colonel Hope, who, with his 
Seygeant-Major was the first to enter the work, 
which was re-taken without much loss On our side. 
The 5tb Gurkhas with detachments of the 5th and 
6th Panjab Infantry supported on the left. Lieutenant . 
S. Beckett of the 6th Panjab Infantry, being one 
of the first to reach the summit, and also foremost 
in entering the work on Che left. ■ 

^ Thus for the third time the Crag^^ picquet wa^ 
lost and won. A spot which from the heavy losses sus-^ 
tamed there on botii sides had become known in the 

Lieutenant-Colonel Vaughan^ ^ 

6th Gurkhas, were both funded- ^ eommanduig ;; 

* ioinSrh^f^?®enemy, having been 
Ci ott drove them for some dfe” 

as far iH ^i^i*^!*^**^^*^^^*** of Lalu. After continuing the pursuit 

and was Pi'Uflent, Colonel Hope led the troops back towards the “ Crag," 

■ Suet re-oceupation of the 

: S'his owl Jeghm.lt."wasgarrisoned for the uight by 300 men 

Su N, Chamberlain accompanied the storming column, and when near 
Colonel 11. Taylor’s Re. u^st of the slope received a severe wound, which, 

P®*'*' tnoagh it did not preyeut him pressing on and enter- 

to rclinauiRh fK/. mg the^work at the time, subsequently obliged him - 

8rd Pamab^r!v®1 Lieutenant Anderson, Adjutant, 

01 a ^anjab Cavalry, his orderly officer, was also wounded. 

Ake ciicnmstanees attending Sir N. Chamberlain's wound are thus de- 

Maano. from Sir R, Taylor. ®cnbed by Colonel Taylor, who accompanied him : “ He 

■‘but no fi Vfiad dissuaded the Cetieral from leading the advance 

m l ‘of f ! “P • ’»»«> i" l'“‘l fu* on 

the ascerif w {rout Theadvance though slow, because 

"being hn-ided'anfftheshlB^f ’ however, showers of stones were 

"the leaditm'mln Jnn i ^ guns were bursting just oyer the heads of i 

"arm." ^ ^ - the General was struck by a shot in the ’ 


Colonel R. Taylor’s Re¬ 
port. 

Sir N, CbaiBiberlaia^s Des¬ 
patch; 

Colonel R. Taylor^s Eo- 
jport. 

Sir .Nn Ohamberlftih^s Des- 
patch. 

Colonel R* Taylor's Re- 
port. 

Sir N. Chamberlain's Des¬ 
patch, 


m. 
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;:■ Ahmed Khi^itjg wffch'the greater 

the'.'. 5 §iid tnh$ ; tbe 
:;h^«f8 to the hiib'W-iof ' "^(>0 f. Sohhi 
nia imimMide feUoweffl;|'^ 
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kj^j^^j-'MiMfir. Janies^B comra^ttifi^P!0('^w'^,tbfl',btf^>^.W^ now. jiBTiBg 
•vr.mf - ef,,.tne:v'iP& ■p^kQb^,::B;4epu<^t»«tt .fttrai ths , . ,. 

iii^J' c'iiiin TAWk.'wsy-ltCTkined.^ ■ ■.E.rary eliief .rf. ;'.. 

ueoee Was tiieyfi, attd afte^ sevi^al lengtbj kfiskw^ttpne wey ha^ agreed— ^ 

; That tb^; w6iiW aocompany tlje l^aimis^aer a^ 

itiWy lilai)^.' "'.‘;' ■■':' V'’’' ■' .,.' ■ ■: .■ ■■: '..., ■. . . :■..■■■■ ^.'I-* ■'■"'jL-,.''-';.- ■'.■ ■' ■ 

, ^Eiat tiiey wo^ld «cpel bbe Hinduataiiw frosa ^heif cownti^. 1^# 

: ^y left pa tha laornipg 6f ' the 11th, tp obl^ Art s^elrtpn 

\lrbn»d and his 'ailjWs^io th«saB Bl^ageD*Ot&.. .';; -.■^- ^ 

'y'- Ipr the cofi^eife-^^iuce. of t6e enemjlLi^ie .^itbS^wal 

tiiyi-w^uPtaaHj'ptberindi^Bi^^ a pa^e I'ep^'-^’Was antfc^ated j: ;';: 

tbP rSth, the day feed fiff a al^WP, Implied fmag of mu 8 ltetr 3 ^ ^ 

arriroki, ^ the reports of prpc3iS^.atidna by the AkWaod falirana^g ^ 
agJBtwt aoDTjr OTie wW^;:^^ke pf ppMfe p^pared the Cpmmiaiibaar 
■.fb^-fee me 3 Si!eei‘Which.arf|ved.-^pPii'.the::HaGi^'ff^of the 14th/'.to, 'the affepb' ’ 
*1bat the ji' fflh (afefetatipn) ■ .had'-.h^,' Gazan ; lOmn . and .oth^- ; ";. 

tjoa'-eianssB, and ^jWt ■ tiiey^-Wet£L feete^® uai^lj^.-,- w T^Wtuvn to .the ■eanipi; ?-.^^ .'■ 

was further intimated ffet a gefejral attai^rM to be mafe ph ‘ / 

^the '.letb,: mid thc'^'B.ua^,.; : ,.p' 

.would take no/pjpHshehl"l^' ." ': ■ ' _ . ' „ -.■ /■■■■■ 

v .>-j ©feoffive :' ' '■■'■ ■ 

' ^n~‘^ WWo1T^i :a^irWt^fe^Wfth 'th^/: Cbpitij^otfe' .;'fdf;.;tSe':h^^4^^^^ antieij^ ,' '.,'■ 
-f^rfeer .]j^foreonmidB.-ea;pect^ the eismy. '; ;.■' ...:. ■ '■. ..■' :•. 

■ of'seme''''4^0 '■. of .the.''- ehflihy^...8b:|kUitj, 

.'fe^h^g' sonw'''3.CiicHihdusitanis':; "and as' ao.at4^[*;'<totfld tS'; weh.^.'m^'e''P^.i. .' ^V' 
, Wtfe hky^.^th tb'ftt:fiafedp .itsflank, it.w^deter)i|^(^;i^ail^c4:-,the fo.rm^^ 

;'■/!' i' ''IhW bdldie^: of ' the enemy '"Whs'^ '“'jahpat^t.: toKCif^i th#.' '. . of ' 

: 'paT*fes'';:t^feihW^ ^ «W i iifl on:.dqrinar"'^^ i%l3ii§|f ■ of 'all;.:'thej^;ipadiB;.'.tp',<tho';- ■..-j,..., 
'prevwatiid^ ' ahyffl|j|^fe^'.:lfeytng comp, which .appeased to be 

'■■ ■■ Dh'.-Ua 'arm'd- 93ai-^ ■ Highlanders, Srd : ^fe,. «ad ■ 

;■ Parrjah"■ih6mW-y;'-:^:;|pk:ce . ahfet 9,000 men, . ■ma.d- rtfes- 

■ 'ifehts-forfee attaii'iai !^ln;''Wrew..as'folIoiii'§fi- .-■/'/.■■. -. / 

/MfUtigns fbr..-.two-..di^s^wtfi se»red''pstt,'Pit''the 14^||and cofllccd dt^|||^|| 
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Irotqps wew formed^ mt» two colornhs, vi9t ^— 

2ud Cblumm. 




■'/.■,■; :j9a2a^ M'cvimiHin ^rin. ■■■■■:■■ 

Ccottp^ny iSapprs. 

■ ■:■ y 7tli ■ Royal ■Fo^xterB-i 

4kli (iurkl:^ 

2WA Pioiu^. , 

■■■ ''32ud PiDioHm. 

■ '■.' C^on.^ ■ W. 'Tuirtifir, c.-Bs, $^th 
■y-' ■'■ ■' 

': LiQutenaasb ?lst 11. Ii. JL 


Teibamr Mountom Trsiit, 

fed/'Sikb^irt&attrjfe ' .■ .■■■'■ 

6th- ^rkh^' fia^lBnoa. ■ ^ ..■■■ y-■• '■':■■ 

1 Com^5 Sai^p*Htd mi 
I«itebint-pokiel ^ 

coJBiiiaaawiincj, ■. "y'V'Ob 

Oiptam A. . Cb-Bw Ohcwt^, 4 ( 9 l£ :^i< 
i&igadlfir-Alajor. . 


2,900 mpea ww k 

„ .'■ prptWction,.''- ' .-,,; .;:. , .- '■. ■■.; -. ■ -' 

ggprajg^yiWibS^p^ttt. ■tsbkh^^rtea.femswUn^ of 4i8**.0‘''-i.. ,, 

. ''” .' -■ -:''W'':-fei'tb'hr .ha^?4^ ready'to -mbye, 

■■■.-■:■■’■'■ - .■■■ ■'-■■ ' • ' ■■ . 
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OD- , r<;cemng Brigadier Wilcle^s requisiiioD;, tlie JOlst Fusiliers, 

' with the exception of four cotripanies left at the Conical Hill ^ and on 
the ridge bevoDd it, protecting two guns of the Mountain Battey, were sent 
r ; *to Brigadie/Wilders support, who was at this time rejoined by the Corps of 

kfe Passing these troops along the rear. Brigadier Wiide re*occupied all the 

ground close up to the Crag^^ piequety and thus received the enemj^s attack. 
About this time the enemy made a gallant attempt to force the line of 
commimication with the oamp at the point held by the 8rd Sikhs, under 
Iiieutenant-Colonel Renny, but were successfully beaten back by that i^gi^ ; 
ment, which lost 14 mem killed—Lieutenant Cook distinguishing himserf on | 
';the occasion. ^ 

Shortly afterwiSirdsj Major-Getieral Oarvock directed a forwaid movemeht- 
* to be madey and the Guido Inlautry and a part o£ the | 

Mempratiadm by Miyor- 5 ^|j, Gm-khas, well led by Liexatenant Codrington| 
Geaeral Taylor. regiment with a part of the &rd Sikhs, gal- 5? 

lahtly charged down one of the spurs, the lOlsfc down another, when the 
enemy were driven off with great slaughter, leaving a standard in the hands 
of the Gurkhas, and in their flight coming under the fire of the guns of 
the 1st column. \ ^ 

Whilst the advanced force under Major-General Garvocb s command was 
operating in the direction of Xialu, a desultory attach was made by a con¬ 
siderable numljcr of the enemy Jipon the front and left, flank of the tipper 
camp. Being tnet by the fire of the Only one of Captain OriffinV guns 
(C-19th Royal Artillery), which could be brought to bear upon them from 
the standard picquet,' and by the musketry lire from the breastworks, the , 
eneihy were reduced to taking .cover amongst the rocks and broken ground, 
from " which they caused, f#0m time to time, considerable annoyance to the 
upper camp, also to C-lffth Royal Artillery and to the adjoining breast- 
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.X. the fbrenooU> successive bodies of the enemy endeavoured to ; 
approacll the camp by the gorge, from the direction^ ol^ Ambeyla,But coming 
under the fire of the guns of Battery, IffthwABiriigiid* iSImji jfi ’iMi'jsiHiwrjT-in- 
the lower camfi, they broke pway to the left, and ascending the ravines and 
spurs to the., front of the fiosition, joined in the attack upon the upper 

The advanced pioquet upon the ridge, below and in front of the “ Crag ' • 
picquet (consisting on this day of 50 men, 1st Panjab Infantry), had been 
threatened, from early morning, by a constantly increasing body of the onemJ^ 
The js^round occupied by the advance picquet, from which the wuolp of the 
centre pf our position could be commanded, and on which the picquet 

could not, from the nature of the ground, maintain an effective fire^ 
point the enemy strove to gain* This point was so important tp the safety of 
, , the,main position, that Lieutenant Unwin, 1st Pan jab Infantry, Was instruci:ed 
fc.j by Major C/ P. Keyes, commanding that I'egiment, to hold it as long’ as he 
could with any degree of safety. The enemy repeatedly crept up under cover 
of the rocks within a few yards of the picquet, having driven lo a small party 
placed there for observation. Lieutenant Unwin was then reinforced, and 
subsequently had iiOO rifles at his disposal iueJuding 60 men of the oill 
Panjab lufantr}-under Lieiitenant Fox,—all that could be spared from the 
reduced force y and tlie enemy, who made two vigorous attempts, in consklerabie 
strength, to take the positW^ were only repulsed on each occasion by th<Y 
picquet charging down upon them, inflicting a loss of 4*0 killed. . , 
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peculiiuiy capable of defence: but the enemy,-seeing his left would ho 
eS'oetually tiuued by the 1st (Brigadier 'I'urner’s) column and by the cavalry, 
abandoned his position, and almost without firing a shot retreated slowly 
fitovvards the pass leading tow'ards Buner. 

As soon as the iind column had begun to descend from the “Conical Hill,” 
the^ 1st column, having the shortest line to pass over, had moved in echelon of 
regiraents from the left; the Srd Panjah Infantry went down the spur which ran 
parallel to that by’which the 2nd column was descending, and protected the 
right flank of that column; the 4th Gurkhas inarched down the next parallel 
ridge, and the main body, consisting of the 23rd Pioneers, in advance, left wing 
Royal Fusiliers, Hazara Mountain Train, Sappers and Miners, and right Aving 
Royal Ihisiliers, proceeded down the gorge leading from the village of Iialtt to 
that of Ambeyla and the Chamla Valley; while the 32nd Pioneers crowned the 
heists and effected a parallel movement, covering the riglit flank. 

_ roPhe pathway was steep, and in parts precipitous and iwky, and it was 
with great diffieulty that the IVlountain guns could be brought down; 
hut Captain Budd, by his energy and perseverance, overcame all obstacles, 
a eoropauy of Sappers and Miners under Xiieutenant Tucker rendering most 
valuable service. At 2-30 p. m. Brigadier Tuiner found himself able to 
■ debouch into the plain with the leading regimeots and the left wing of the 
Royal Fusiliers, 

The 3rd Panjab Infantry and the 4th Gurkhas had now effected their 
junction with theiright of 2nd Brigade, and with it were in possession of the 
extreme right of the enemy’s position, which was about a mile and a half from, 
.-and facing the entranee to, the Buner Pass^ ^ 

Up to this time the cavalry had remained Concealed behind a projecting 
"Spur ; they were now ordered to advance, and passing on at a gallop* under 
IGoIonol Probyn and Ckptain Hawes of the Guides passed round the left of, the 
enemy’s n in onr possession, swept into the valley beyond, and. 

CoH.m;s«onoria Despatch, to the eastward of The town which 

had been previously abandoned was immediately fired, 
darge fttores of grain fariing into our hands, 

The ra.aiu portion, of the 2nd Brigade had deployed immediately opposite 
the town of Ambeyla, .and Brigadier Turner was now ordered to try and cut 
off the rear of the enemy from the pass, as they were retreating from before 
Brigadier Wilde, but at the same time not to compromise himself in the 
pass. He therefore formed a line of the 2Srd Pioneers and left wing of the 
82 ud Pioneers, with the right wing of that regiment in column of companies 
at wheeling dist|pee, left in. front, and direcbo(l> their advance along the 
south-western face of the village of Ambeyla, the left wing of the 7t.h 
Royal Fusiliers forming the reserve, in quarter distance column, in roar of 
the centre of the line. 

After passing the town, which was in flames, the right wing of the 32nd 
was brought up in prolongation of the line to the right, which brought 
%he right near the base of the liill which shut in the mouth of the pass. 
The advance was steadily continued in the same order to witlria about 800 
yards of the mouth of the pass, when the enemy opened a furious fire of 
matchlocks and zumburaks, which was returned by the line as it coutimied 
to advance. As a large body of the enemy were observed moving to their 
right and beyond the left flank, Brigadier Turner moved two eorapanies firom 
tho reserve of the Royal Fusiliers, and placed' them in an oblique position 
covering the left, wdiilst at the same time Colonel Probyn also moved a body 
of his men i.uto a position which still further covered the left flank. 
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■ warlike an ay, with standards and drnmS, tod it became known that they had 
beer, joined by parties of the Mada Khels. _ 

To those unacquainted with the veal nature of the case' it loust have 
seemed a critical moment, and iitidouhtedly it was one , 
Eeport hs Mojor .Tames, the utmost tact and firmness on the part of 

the political officer; but Colonel Taylor was an officer who eminently possessed 
those qualities. 'Fhe Esaxais (Mrida Khels) had uoi snftered in the; war , 
as others had done, although they had sent meti to aid, andvhad lost a Ma }k, ' 

and another section, the Hasanzais, had too fully f;., 
McmorRndiimJ.y Mi\jorv themselves. It was never cleared up how, ’ 

large body of Isazais appeared at Nagaif.- '• 
''’*”“Coldne) Taylor had an interview with their chief Malik, and he was con- 
^ gave a lame account of the matter j it appeared that they were 
Avar and had Onlv heard, on renebing the 


r . „—— ^ 

“ ^ ' either rharclung* to join the Wir and had only lieard, 

Mahaban Valley, of "the complete collapse of or thaf Monza Khari 

having heard that the Bunerwals had given in, and were going to force thp 
burning of Malka on the Mahaban tribes, ha^^ called the Esazais up to see 
/what aid they could aflbrd to mitigate the evils. ^ . 

* Chiefs advancing held council with thq^e of the Amazat, and 

Meworandam by General after a long conference the hrmy of the latter with- 
Taylor. dreW. Mouza Khan and their other headmen now 

joined Colof>^] Taylor, tod with this accessiion of streugth tlie ^party proceeded 
to Maika, where it arrived late in the afternoon, and where, owing to the delay 
caused by the above interruption, it took Uf> its quarters for tlie night. 

Malka was situated on an elevated plateau, on a northern spur of the 
Mahabau riclge. It was a much larger and more substantial place tluin any : 
known in those hills, containing several large edifices, among wliicb the ; 
Moulvi'’s hall of audience, barracks for the soldiers, Btahlr.ag, and a ]>owder 
mfehufactory, formed consp objects. There were no regular fortifications, 

but the outer walls of the houses were connected and formed a continuous line 
of defence with posterzis. There was also a tov/er at the gateway. 

The place was found deseited, and on the morning of the 32nd the Biinera 
and Amazais commenced to burn and destroy it. An effort was at first maue 
by the Amazai, and afterwards by the Bxiner Kihaus, to save a 
of the piace on the plea that it had been occupied by men of their tribe and 
not by the Hindtistanis 5 but Colonel Taylor was firm and determined to 
destroy the \vhole place, which was completely done by noon.. The escort 
witnessed the burning, but were in no \vay employed in the work of de-* 
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Momoraindum by Major* 
'.. Geueral ■ I'aylor.' " 


sfcniction. 'Whilst tliis was gGing' on, iiiforraatioa was 
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brought that the Amazais were going down the valley 
to join the Esazais, who had remained at Nagair, 
wdiich of course caused Colonel Taylor much anxiety. 

The Shirgar Pass by which the column had to return was a difficult one, 
and if the smouldering sparks in the minds of the hilltnen had blown tip into 
a flame, and reckless.riess of the future had set in, the position would have 
been a most critical one; but ColonelTaylor never wavered in his determination. 
Shortly afterwards, Aziz Khan, the Buner Malik, who was hi^ a manner in 
geimral charge of the proceedings, sent word that he wished for leave to go 
dov;n the valley to look after what was going on, and Colonel Taylor agreed 
at once/putting full trust in the honest intentions of the Buners to carry out 
their engagemeuts. Matters were speedily arranged by Aziz Khan, who 
ordered the baggage, which luid begun moving towards Koria, but which bad 
been stopped on the above untoward roport/to come pa 
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; ;I^^€^nt Eowl^, A^ C. 

■ Sf^. ^sidiirie. Boat Master. 

, ■Mr. ■ Erowi^_E.--9?. D» ... m; ,. ■,.,. ,. ■... ■. 

^) (fej^cp9' of ..' the ■ IJ'afeife elriefs, Mqor 
p occaisioiiii ■: '-Mr'.liid. ^'biit a. ..finriled' nussfaer to notice. He ot)fen^||^nerai 
^apa^y ’ nTO^ ibdifl^ncfi amoj^pd: those who wuW have rendera^i^^^^^lwhmt: 
servicasi h*t f^^ toido so; hst the following were a few 
iriPiv who brw(^t entire emcgms and influence to be^'in' ^ESyor. 

.'.'. ./.(SljiBf -- amongst -W^e -Ajab Klan and Aziz Khan (of 

are feiwtbers, and by taari-i^e to two of the principal 
i^om flrst to last their active co*opem6nB was cone^pnous, and^^ra||^^li(^t 
degree valu^do. were caHed up^ to fumi^ a eo i r finge sF^rWIl^eh, 

and they not only Elected a really ostfnl fedy, but^,|iept up nearly 
the number at their own .changes. To tbsee K!lia^1:md their 
'.eutrosted'a paii-'.pf the bre^^f^tlis,-the csonvoy' of,d^sV stnres,. ittjd 
throdgh tiift 'Bhirdara Be^ | -^d the duties cboerfh]^ perfom^ 
throughout^ i^e hap^t; ahd'arioompaiuednjfe^^^ ymh caBsidei^le dapghr. 
They afforded a daro^ contra^ Hie useless bp&s of men furnishi^ hy ,tbe 
other IClnma of the drat^iet; who; were unablb tb feke upon theia^ve^ OVen 
the most trivial (^t|eB. A^fA K Khan were farthiff eonafeantly 

em^oyed by Mi^^r Jktmes ^ di£ca£t and dehoate business connected with hs 
nef?otiatif«8> and m eveiy w;?^^ey provei teemselves loyal and te^ to 
BrftKh Oovernmeiit. Closbly iteociat^ wifh Siem was Mean Mahomed Shah 
of IsmaKa, on all hccasioua excited himself honesty in our causes 








totheir_i!B6peofciYG vvi. 

li ►’:' ■..greater pa^fe ■. pf 

■•' ■■■ T ' « ■ . ':■ ■■ ■•■' ev^-ia 

. ;M*gptJame^Beport.j^| 

BbdaHtau^ and^some otlie;i^^ Lad 
iliPrefore alfo to / _ - 

him at Miahi/a in 

and tiicre tb give security for tiie ffitiirG,i; ,:.; ^ 

TPim tnbe is divifed into two <^ 

Tlie former generally formed the r^fiKmt party;?;^^^ 
oihder the leadm&ip of I^ Khan/bnt, ^ 

pf the SaUir seetion. Their the Pperi 

hdd bPettj on the whob^ satisfactory. As airily siated, 
remamed in the camp^ and "ftiPj^ had been im;ge»PtchcoU§o^h',P^^ 
oi' the trlbe^^i^^ h^^d imdpubt^^^y jd^^ 


Coimnffisiona- had oi^y 

killed or wonndca;-^^jitf:^^©;tSc:|^^ 

of alarm and'iwady U ;;" '‘A:'.";': 
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OF EXPEOmOfM 


« It will afford the Governor General in Council the highest satisffietiun 
Buhinit to Her ISTajesty^s (lovcrninent the names of such British officers rind 
sihldiers as may be recommended by His Excellency the Coinmander--nu.Chiet 
for distinction or retFaud. The reward bestowed by the Major-Generfil 
Commanding the Eorce oh Native c dicers and_ soldiers, in anticipation ot 

sanction, are confirmed by the Government of India. ' _ y 

dThe Governor General in Council laments the seyere loss sustained oy 
' the iroous in their galiaut encounters with a brave and determined foe, and 
joins with His ExceUency the Commandev-in-Chief in admiration of the 
noWe spirit of the officers named by His Excellency, who died at their postal 
under circumstances most honorable to their memory. 

In acknowledging the receipt of the despatches regarding these operations, 

' the Secretary of State for India stated that they^ had 

Despatch from the Seore. ijggQ condiicted with great skill by the military 

taryof State fov India. officers employed, and the BegotiationS with the 

tribes ho less so by the political officers who accompanied the force. That 

the result had been eminentiy successful, and that Her Majesty s Goveru- 
mont heartily concurred in the commendations which the Gove^-nment or 
India, bad bestowed upon the principal military and political officers who 
had conducted these operations to a snceessfiil close. Sir Charles Wood 
stated that the services of Sir Neville Chamberlain and Genevai Garvock 
would be noticed in the Military Departuient; _ and that the excclleot 
iudo-rnent displayed by Major James in his negotiations with the tubes. 




and*’ espeoiallv the maimer in which he converted the tBuiierwals into 


sorviceable allies, and employed them in the destruction ot the stronghold 
of the fanatics at Malka, indicated in a still higher degree those cjualitieS; 
which had already earned for him the confidence of the Govei-nment of 
India; whilst Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor had also earhbd the _ thanks ^ of 
Her Maje-sty's Government by the judicious manner in which bo bad 
performed the duties entrusted to him in regard to the ojierations ag.amst 

' 1 ’ The suhsenuent course of events relating to the Hindustani fanatics are 

given later. But Colonel R. Taylor, in writing of the 

' ' • MoMioraucfuTn by Seeve- campaign, expresses his doubts, whether, even had it 
tmy P. G. Govermnenfc. known beforehand tliat the Buner population 

would certainly take part against our force, the route by the Ainheyla 
E,ass would have been rejected; for it promised paramount military advan¬ 
tages and a position in the'valley, affordiug equal opportunities either for defetit- , 
iiig their attacks, or for assuring them of our friendly intentions towards them. 
In Colonel Wilde’s opinion the Buner tribe was much more, under the 
the fuiuitics thau was coiiiiuouly supposed^ and would have aideu 
' jfchem by whatever route our advance was made. _ ; , _ 

5 The information regarding the pass was not actually incorrect. ^ It was m 
common riarlance an eaSy one, open to camels, and the ordinary road lor tnunc 

The error lay in the informants being unable to 
judge of its fitness for 'the carriage with which the force was f urmshed. 

' The other routes were known to be at least as bad as this. .1. here was 


the great unbroken back-bone ridge of the Mababan 



Colonel Taylor’s Dospatch. jyTo^tain, with rough steep spurs descending towards 
the plain. This difficult country^ had to he entered somewhere, and it was 


a prize to have found a route by which the whole could be tuniod, and the 
tasks ^icoomplisbed, apparentl)^ by occupying country in which our troops 
could be so placed that they would be as strong as m our own plains, and 
therefore able to deal with vastly numerically superior bodies of the hill tnbes. 


waSj iJiat 

itsed fcy the route of ^ 

V ^ ^ ^ of the Mahafeau ;Mot 

so rea^^i so as ' to tda« a 'for® m an aavant^wus M 

Sifctai®'yet, if the iaduns proved activ^y I^tUe, fee woutU 

fi^^wWeveiy disadvantage, mhfet a fme of retrejrt 

^ why the CSB^ did not anticipate hostiffiaes 

BuxL have b®n aWy atatai, and Sir Ne^nlle Cixamberkm^®v|r^^ 
stdered that if any of the tribes shouid prove ho^le, or the 
to unite against as, the for® which was to enter fee UiUs wuld U huM 
emagli to hold its own agaiwlb any Mbe or combiiatxoa of tribes wtech 

‘^iL”toyT*e‘Si^oftkebags.goo« tie »t«t, arftt® opport^- 
for attack afforded to fee BunEt tribe m the 

force in a ve*y estaided p®itio«, were accrete to «anch expedttwns 
Tuomitains must oecasionally be liable; a m tim , 

was increased by the shorf time allowed for preparation, and the lar^r amouat 

furnish inule'earriage, tflferto officers had used every f _ +v^ 

of animds ®!l«ted was ^ than &r 80”“ f ; 

. pase; among so many Mtriedly assenfeled, feere ^®thaye been ®ine 
IZL% yet no complaint on this subject was made previousJe the 
But as ahead V explain^, o^ving to the p®sen® of brufevrood aud^l^gc 
Llders in fee * roadway, loads were knocked off fee bS 

down by anioEils unfit to take them mi a^. As si^t on, the stoi^ 
necessary for fee Europeans had to be brought up out (ff o^r, and 
of fee line ®curfc.h The pass at its head was an nm-row that only oiK aum^ 
cottkl make its way at a fciine, consoqueutty all tte hag^gQ ytns not up ml 
the 24.th Ctetober. Bnt on the previous day the Hindustenm ^ad jomo^tbe 
Baiiers, and were no Longer to be found in tlieir own stronghold; fee 
affairs was coiteequenlly completely changed, aad the plan ot opt^rations 
liad to be changed accordingly. 
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astliemen of Maiui came moving out to the rescue. LateiMU daj, the. 
watchmen of Datugrah were fired at by a email baud of Jaduus wlio letned 
before they could be attacked. The Jadun head-quarters 

to Malka Kadoh, and preparations were made lor a grand assault on Maim, 
Topi, and Paiyman. 


^Onbhe S2nd July, an attempt was made during the night to surprise and 


f. l^U T/Jie lUV, till ----- ^.r l I ‘l. nT^iA 

I; do some damage to Bhur, but iailed, as the police were on the look-out. i he , 
'• outlaying pickets cf Jhanda and Boka .were fired at by struggling parties, 

On the 24th Jnly, the Jaduns lifted a herd of 15 cattle from the boundaries 

of the village of Salim Khan. . , 

On the 25th July, Mr. Priestley reported that,_ notwithstanding these 
numerous petty attacks, no large force had entered British territory, but t ley 
were colleeted iu large numbers at the village _of Gujar m a threatening 
attitude. Their application for assistance to the Buuerwals, Swatis, Amazuui, 
and Hindustanis, was said to have met with a promise of compliance in case 

thev'should be attacked. , , , , i . • ii, 

*On the 26th, the Deputy Commissioner visited the border to see the 





uilu Lilt/ ‘U*- ♦Ij. 1. 

BrrraB<>’eM6iite nuvde for the defence of the villa-g'es. TLwo towers were bui t a « 


pAiliiiiati, and were cciiistaBtlj xBaniAed with a force of 125 men. ^ 

On the 27th August, a party of Jadims came down into tne^ Maim uruas, 
and drove off two head of cattle, one of which they afterwards maimed anddeft. 

On the afternoon of the 28th, about 4 P. M., some 300 Jaduns came down 
and established thetBselves io position on a niouucl near Maim, and 

thenee coinmenced firiiig at long ranges. The Maini men got together and 
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went out to attack them, but they were largely reinforced, and it was not 
until near 10 P.if. that the Maini men, reinforced by reliefs from Topi,,/, 
were able to attack. Four men and a horse of the attacking party were 
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were able to attack. Four men and a horse of the attacking party were 
wounded; the Jaduns fled at once.. Their loss is not known • one of the , 
wounded Saidula Khan, a Malik of Maini, afterwards died. His death causeu 
a great sensation amongst the Utnianzais, to the family of whose Khans ho , 
belonged. On tbe 3rd August, three cows and three oxen belonging to one 
Zebar Shah, grazing within the boundaries of BahinaiVwere carried off ^ 

Jaduns and an outlawed British subject to the Jadun village, Gujar. There 
, was reason to suspect the Maliks of Bahinai, themselves Jaduns, of complicity., 
On the 4th, 100 Jaduns came to Barab, in British territory, on pretence 
of taking part in the funeral ohsequies of Aslam Ali Kban, a man of some 
influence, who had died there. After the Fatiha, they made a feint of attack¬ 
ing Pihur, but aft^ firing a numhei of shots without harm retired. On the 
same date Shahdad Khan of Hund tind Ibrahim Khan of Zeda, both of 
whom with their levies were guarding Panjman at the desire of the Jaduns, 
met their jirgah on the boundary, they having been authorized by the Deputy 








Commissioner to open communications with them. The Jaduns expressed 




their desire for peace and rSadiness to coine in and hear on what teimis they 
could again be admitted to our friendship. At the same time they expressed 
their readiness to return cattle and other property tfxken from any British 
subjects, except Utmaiizais, and did in fact in scA’^eral cases return such pro- 
perty. As to the exceptioo, it is to bo remarked that, owing to the position of 
the Utmanzais immediately on the Jaduu frontier, the collisions that nave taken 
X>lace have been, so far as British subjects are concerhed, almost eiiiirciy with 
XJtmanzais, and the deaths that have taken place on either s^de have caused a 
bitter feeling between th.e two, to which may he added that Kabul, with which 
the Jaduns have long had a feud, is Utmauzai. It being deemed desiraixle to 
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Tlii^y romamed SO for a tiriic, but in April 1869 they came to termB, rebuilt, . 
the destroyed village,^ paid fine to the British Government 

Subsequent condact,, &c., of the Hindusta,nis. 

In 1868, Major Pollock reported— 

After their expulsion from Malta;, the greater number of the fanatics, 
led by the Moulvi Abdula/retreated into the Chagarzai country, north 
of Mahaban and north of the Barando River, a few, including* Mahornod - 
Yakub, one of their best leaders, returned to and remained at Malka with 
Mobarik Shab, son of the SyadAkbar who succeeded Sy ad Ah mud and 
was elected King of Swat, dying in 1856-57. After a time the fanatics 
obtained from the Cliagarzais grants of the villages of Tangora and Battora, 
where they made permanent settlement, and remained undisturbed up to 
commencement of 1868, Their x>osition was, however, by no means comfort¬ 
able. The people amongst whom they dwelt made them pay deurh for the 
protection afforded them, and for the supplies they received; it wae only by 
the greatest efforts that their agents in Hindustan enabied to forward 
to them sufficient money for their support. They were, moreover, frequently 
threatened With expulsion l>y their hosts, who forcibly preveivtec! the com¬ 
pletion of two towers which the Mouivi Abdula had commenced to erect 
in Battora, The Akluind also looked upon them with no friendiy eye, their 
, Wahabi inclinations are abhorrent to Him, and their position in the country 
'r was a standing menace ; for their leaders maintained their position only 
by intrigue, and were ready tools in the hands of the rival thction in Biiner 
and elsewhere, followers of the Kotah Muia. The reports received during 
the previous five years showed that the Akhund and the chief Mouivi 
were at constant feud, the former denouncing the latter as a Wahabi and ^ 
unbeliover, and the Mouivi in turn aecnsing the Akhund of having deserted 
them, and betrayed the cause of Islam by making peace with the infidels 
and allowing them to destroy Malka. 

It is not surprising that, wdth this constant pressure on them both at 
home and abroad, the community was several times on the point of dissolu¬ 
tion. During the autumn of 1866, Mahomed Isak and Mahomed YTakub 
made several attempts to open communication with CVlonel Becher through . 
the instrumentality of Syad Mahomed (formerly in our service); their letters^ 
wore received, and messages sent to them, but their plans were entirely frus¬ 
trated by the vigilance of the Mouivi Abdula, who appears to have gained 
an entire ascendancy over all the other leaders. Matters remained thus 
until the beginning of 1868, the fanatics being too nuieh engaged with their 
own quarrels and intrigues to annoy ns or continue the system, of higl- way 
robbery in our territories, which had first led to the recommendation by the 
Panjab Government for punitive expeditions in 1858 and J863. In Feb- 
-ruary 1868, news was received that the fighting men of the Hindustanis, 
numbering 400 or 500, had moved from Tangora and Battora to Bazkata, 
in Buuer, on the invitation of Azim Khan of Bazkata, an opponent of the 
Akhund and firm supporter of his rival, the Kotah Mula: Azim Khan 
offered to give the Hindustanis houses and land in his village if they 
would bring over their families and settle there permanently; his oflbr was 
accepted; and the ianatics abandoned Tangora and BatlorU; a few'- only 
remaining at Malka. Nothing move was heard of them until the 18t!i of 
April, when the arrival of Fevoz Shah at Bazkata was re}>ortcd by Azim 
Khau himself, who wrote to the Commissioner of Peshawar to make his 
excuses for harbouring men whom he knew to be mortal enemies of the';: 
British Government. 
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T^:ii'5^eroz Sliah had arrived some months before at Tatia^ the r-esMence of 
the Akbund/iw great povert-y and witli only four attendants; he was well 
received, and reported to be in high favor until the evil news of the arrival 
in Bimer of his countryrner reached the Akhund. 

This movement of the fanatics into Bimer was fatal to them; at a 
distance they might have been tolerated> a in time possibly have regained 
their prestige. The Akhund lost no time in exerting all his influence to 
get rid of what he well knew would be a fruitful source of trouble to him. 

By skilful management he wan enabled to conciliate and bring over 
all the Buner tribes of the opposite faction, Azim Khan, Zaidula Khan, 
Nawab Khan, and a few other chiefs alone holding aloof. On the 25th May, 
at a large tweeting of all the Buner tribes convened by the the 

favorite minister of the Akhund, it was determined that the Hindustanis 
should be expelled from Buner, their presence being displeasing to the 
Aklunid and contrary to the terms of the treaty made with the 
British Government, In consequence of this resolve, the fanatics, to the 
, nutnber of about 70Q. fighting men, aceornpanied by Beroz Shah and 
Azim Khan, made a precipitate retreat to Mallca, where they commenced 
to re-build their houses, and made afrangements with the Amazai 
for supplies. In the meantime the Moulvi Abdula in person visited the 



Akhund and found means to turn 
recalled and permission j^ivon to the 


away his anger, for the Mirji was 


Hindustanis to re-settle in Buner 


the greater portion ^ them returned to Bazknta, but had not been there 


very long* before the intrigues of their leaders again brought them into 
trouble. The Moulvi Abdula was induced to join a ieiigue that had been 
founded by Azim Khan and other Buner Chiefs, together with the Amazais 
and Mukarab Khan, Ex-Ghief of the Khudd Kheis, to oppose the influence 
of the Akhund and obhun for Mukarab Khan recovery of his former 
possessions and reinstatement at Panjtar. Mukarab Khan, who, after his 
expuhion from the Totali villages/and the destruction of Panjtar and 
Maugal Tana by our iroops, had come in to the Commissioner of Peshawar, 
and been allowed to reside in British territory, w^as the prime mover in this 
plot, by ivdiich he sought to regain his former position ; his money cemented 
the various alliances and purchased the neutrality of some of the Bauer 
Chiefs. On the 2nd of August, Zaidala Khan (Buner) committed the 
first overt act of hostility, by seizing a number of Swat traders passing 
through his ktids. The Akhund immediately mustered his followers and 
directed the Buner tribes to break up thedeague by expelling the Hindustanis 
, and putting to deat^^ the refractory chiefs. In pursuance of his orders, the 
Esazais and Saluarzai Bunervvals attacked and killed Zaidula Khan in his 
house. On the 12th they arrived, together with the Akbund^s follow^ers, 
before Bazkata, and sent a message to the Chief Moulvi giving him one day 

to remove all his followors/women, and children. 

The fanatics at first thought of resistance, and exchanged a few shots with 
the Salarzais, but wereiuduced by Azim Khan to give in and commence pre¬ 
parations for a retreat. The next day the whole body evacuated Bazkata, the 
women and children being sent on a head and the rear brought up by a guard of 
‘ 50 or 60 men armed with rifles. For tfie first few miles all went well, the Buner 
men being occupied in plundering and burning the deserted vsottlement ; but as the 
fus^itives neared the pass between Bazkata and Baitora, they saw the hills 
on" both sides held by the Akhund''s lollowers. The mass of the fugitives, 
including the Moulvi Abdula, Azim Khan, and the Buner Chiefs, pushed 
on through the pass and made their escape with slight loss, biit the rear-guard 
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cat off;, and after a gallaiU stand entTrely destroy From Battora the 
' fugitives fled to Gulima JBori, in Chagarzai ; here they obtained a short 
respite^ and even conceived hopes of being able to establish themselves por- 
maneiitly;, being promised support in the event of an attack by the Amazais 
and Jamkhel section of Chagarj^ais. 

® of the Akhund increased by his complete triumph over 

the rival faction in Biiner was, however, too great for then!. The Chag- 
arzais obeyed his order to expel the fanatics, who continued their flight 
through Tangora to Bibar on the bank of the Indus, where they arrived 
about the 18th of September with some 20 or 30 vvounded mem I-ater 
accounts of them are very conflicting, but it is certain that the chief 
Moulvi, with some hundreds of followers, came over to *Tudbar, and that 
many of them remained there till the British force arrived on the crest 
of the Black Mountain* The fanatics wore welcomed and assisted by 
the Pirzada, son of the late Haji of Kunar, by the son of Bajkhau 
of Kabilgram, Akhund Khel, and by the Kahil Main, and the Syads . of 
Bihar; through their instrarnentality they obtained the grant of a hamlet ' 
in dudbar, and \vere enabled to purchase, several /^jalahs'^ or rafts, thus | 
getting the command of the rivel^ and making themselves independent of the 
extortionate Patban ferry-men whilst at Judbar, The Moulvi received letters ;'S, f 

(it is said) from Gufar Khan of Tibri, who offei'ed to give the whole body V ,4 

of fugitives an asylum in his fort and land in the Tikri Valley, and from tlVe 
Allai Jirgah and Chief of Takot, who promised to accompany the Pirzada to 
Judbar to hold a big council and discuss measures of resistance against the >5 

British,. Mabarik Shah was summoned by bim, and the war party, "Cis-Indus, 
was daily increasing. It seems probable that a month later, the force under 
General Wilde would have found a powerful coalition and some organised 
plan of defence, but our rapid approach disconcerting them, the fanatics 
hastly re-crossed the river, deserting their Cbagarzax hosts, thereby 
departing from their profession as soldiers of the faith, and destroying the 
last remnant of their former prestige,already injured by the treatment 
they had met with at the hand of the Akhund and his disciples. ' The main 
body of them then went to Palosai, a village of the Trans-Indus Ilasanzais, 
however who refused to allow them a permanent settlemeut. From Palosai 

’ ^ McGrtWs QmM^cr Takot, but finding no resting place theic 

■ ^ y ' ' ‘ moved down the river to Bihar and Judbar .of the 
Chagarzais, but ultimately being obliged to abandon this refuge also. Ihey at 
last threvr themselves on the mercy of the Hasaiizais. Here they received 
some land called inaidan, which was granted them chiefly through the 
influence of the two' leading men of Palosai, Malik Habib and the Pirzada 
of the Basanzais. The settlement now comprises a mud fort surrounded 

■ hy huts, all erected by tbe Hindustanis themsolvea They are said now to 
muster 400 efficient fighting men, and though not so well equipped and 
armed as they were at Ambeyla, they are still better armed than the neigh¬ 
bouring tribesmen, which fact, combined \vitli their superior intelligence, gives 
them a certain amount of iritluence. They possess percussion muskets with 
bayonets, and manage to obtain caps for them. They also are reported to 
have four small brass guns. It is generally given out that they still receive 
money from Hindustan for their support. 

By accident the zeal of a police officer, named Gbazan Khan, led to the 
discovery that money and men had for many years past been sent up from 
Hindustan and Bengal to the Hindustani fanatics at Sittana and Malka. 

Patna, it was found, was the centre of operations. There was the family which 
supplied some of the principal leaders of the colony; there the pulpits from, 
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■jHK^a^. tM-'&pen'w of''a if^tptiB;,^?*!.' 

.'.T«erai^'-itii; fivB or six ac,a, 

HiiiF^^'’'' the'^'-j^ tlwi:''' h)'deT3^ndetit.;hiIMriifer^!|^|i^i^.|^^y'V 
-^feiiotordar, ^ 

'^tenets and 

iwffii^^i n: lift-desiimated' SB.-tlip;'''lmam\^i‘ ^ ^ '‘V 

ffiS^^^bis, ®ie," ■ aad' 'T^iioin, ■■' thod^-feig;a^.rlcttled';,.ift;' 
Mfc%'feliev<ai':to' W/«tdlliy^^ aiidjaboirt to ir6^k]t>|eat; ;.,.k;'.^' 

^Kfea^- 'Khatt^iirai^Jp special noticev>'']^e 

fe^Seiv^'d knew something'of■'tfe.dpi(ii^:.^'|^^|^^^fe' 

hinafftvfiE^' '. reldag^ them*' ■ G^azap' l^htp- 

UPP^ ^t^jd-. bh^irod intedigenee eonce|ih.iiig- the; part :pa^'-^y,;i|^!^^^^,:' 

■■apprehended. ■'*j/,'':^*^^3i£'''';' 

PPS ^ . ^j^ ^ij^-pw-wripa] a gwa f waa TsSalicnned Sliafi, a'Contw^stoi;: 10 ^ ' 

tbo Edropfians in. ail tli© cantonineuts frdni^A’ffiljtwa 
iBoney^ position, and numerous aervants in so placp^ 

siipciinteud^ca of the or^izeS police, ^abled^m , 

PPe effectually. It is not iinprobahle that he communicated 'vnth the ii^pties 
pipocnring cattle for slaa^iter from Ae b^. _ ^ 

? ■Ei^utually, througii the exertions of Captain Parsons, SupermtepdM erf 
:ioBc^. who was specially deputed to Patna to inw^t^te fm case, ^e 

above mentioueil, with some of the principal nugleadem, were broaght 1^); 
^^^efoife Sir ilerbert Edwardcs, the ComuiiBsiDiier of ^nbala, ami s^tenceCl 






'' ■ ^ Ilnghes, comm^iDrSng Ft?yhawar 

Dc5liud4, oommaaiih]^ Ha45OT»;Mounl$iii'Bakery^ '.,'. ■" ■' 

. . ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ' ■■■--■SJliSli 

lieUtenBp^olonel .Fi:ol>j»^-62^., v.c.. cpmmatidiDg lltjt 
.p^ptm-^SkWett, coramaading Guide Cas^lry. " 

S(J^eri» arid Minem. ' "’Y'' 

Tucker, ojmmantjSiig S^ Miners* Y ■■^' ■'1. 

' '. ■ ''■' ■ ■■' ’’ 

.C(>Ion<i Hope, cuc.^ comraaiklbig:^^ Hi^laad 'Liglit '', 

■Lieufcexiaat-Ooionel coinrnandiiig 101 st Royal Ben^- 

; ■■■ ,, ■■ ■.' ,v Wilde* C*b. 4 cominaiB&Hr Guide Corns*- ■' ' 


VvXlJfXXlUifiXIilg xCW Jl ^liduliOX^t 

Lie^dstmairt^oionel Gardiner, cojamtoding 3rd Panjida Infejifeiy'. 


; ,, Ko!^ commandEng 14ili Bikhs* : 

„ commanding SWAi^ Panjal) 

„ Mi»gan,'conamandro^^^^ 

Captain QOipaimndiig: 4th Gurkhaa 

I/iouiaimant-t^ C«Biplj^,"coiaipan(Si^ 5tii Gurkhaa 

‘ Offwers, 

Taylor, c2Jii, CommjsBiQner* 
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i Coiumissioner. 
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it Bstran, Revenue Surveyi""^''''v'',;'^ ''''"i'.-r' ■'’■'■ \ v'-'f ''' / '• 
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^!^^^£reutenmt-GolQnel Sh^fey, cwajaisarfii^ .'7^ Fi^^eiis. ■ .', , ' W^'■ ,■ !'', 

„ ,, Burrougbay co TTimyrmJiia ^ OSrS ^ /'jr.'■'■■ /; 

„ „ Benny, cominsmdjng Brd Si3dis. 

O^ptain G. OlmmberlMi, coramantling 23rd Pioiieers. ^ A 
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KKCOEfi OF ExiE*ED,mONS 

#f6clamation addi’essed to the heads of the Mansur and Salar sections of 
i'' the Judun Tribe. 

You are well aware that, by allowing the Syads and Hindustanis to returij 
"to Sittana, you have broken the engagements entered into by you five years ago, 
and subsequently renewed/ 

Every opportunity Jias been given you to retrieve and make amends for the 
error you have committed, by ejecting the Syads and Hindustanis from Sittanaf 
but you have allowed them to remain up to this time. 

You are thei'fefore, by this oondrict, liable to any punishment which the 
British Orovemment may deem it proper to inflict; but, on the other hand, it^ .is a 
well-known fact that, from the first occupation of this Ccmntry by the British, the 
Jadun tribe has been, a well-conducted one, and has remained on terms of friendly 
intercourse with the inhabitants of the British border. It is also apparent that, 
from the commencement of the present difficulties and the establishment of a 
blockade, no aggression on British territory or other impropriety has been com¬ 
mitted hy the Jadun tribe, « *1 • 

YTo are willing, therefore, to believe Jihat the breach of faith committed in 

allowing tho llindnstanis to return to Siitaiia was the ant only of a section of 

a tribe, actuated by former mlations with the Syads and Hindustani colony, or 

by cupidity, and it is not our wish that the generally well-conducted Jadun tribe 
should be ruined by this one oflence j but since it i# feet tha^ from the comraencc- 
ment of this difficulty, the tribe has done nothing to recover its good name with the 
British Government and the continued presence of the Hindustanis at Sittana has 
been the cause of great expense and trouble to Government and also eventually of 
the assembly of a force for the chastiaeroont of this professedly hostile colony, it is 
but right that the Jadun tribe should, on the military force entering the Mahaban 
tract, be expected to perform some signal service, by which (if zeal ami activity 
are displayed in the Government interests) a more favorable view may be taken 
of tbeir oiiginal breach of faith than could otherwise be the Ciise. 

You are now infomed that the troops of the Biitish Government are about 
to enter the Mahaban tract^for the purpose of capturing or destroying this hostile 
colony of Syads and Hindustanis, most of whom are, as you know, fugitive sub- 
iects of the British Government j and whereas, in the first instance, the order given 
to the Jadun tribe was to effect the expulsion of these Hindustanis, you are now 
required not to permit them to escape. . 

It is therefore proper that you take immediate measures to close then* avenues 
of retreat; and we would have you know that it is Hot the desire of the leaders 
of the expeditioriary force xinnecessarily to shed the blood of the men composing 
the Hindiistani colony, many of whom we know to be poor* misguided mdividuals, 

acting under the dictation of a few designing leaders. ^ 

Such as may resist will incur the result as God may disposo it, and must 

of oonrse fake the consequences. _ , . 

If the Jaduns, as a tribe, lend efficient aid in capturing or preventing the 
escape of the -men comprised in this Hindustani colony, their own reconcilmtion 
with the British Government will be a matter of easy accomplishment, ^ _ 

Under any circumstances, bearing in mind the foimer good conduct of the 
Jadun tribe, the members of the clan may feel amred that whatever nieasiir<^ 
may he thought necessary for the punishment of thou- original offence (which 
wpukl be greatly affected by theii- conduct on receipt of his commumcation), they 

will he earned out deliberately, and with discrimination. 

Tlie Jaduns need not fear that without grave cause, the force wiU enter then 
country for purposes of chastisement and devastation. + -u.. 

with the object of E^rriving speedily at an understendmg, the Jadun teibe 
is hereby infoi-med that the British troops are about to enter theffiills, and they 
are required to send accredittxl representatives from each section of , their clan to 
S Stish camp, vyfeeh the force Ima entered the. hiUs, The position of the camp 
can be easily ascertained by themselves. 

1 - m EETNELL G, 

im Qctekr 1863. | OcinMvsmiter. 







AGAINST THE TEIBBS^ N.-W. FRONTIER. 



pToclamaiion to the ChieJ\ and people of Bivttef. 

Whereas it is well known to you that a British force entered the Mahaban 
Hills about five years ago, for the pui'pose ' of chastising the colony of Syads and 
Hindustfinis located at Sittana and professing open hostility to the British Gov- 
erninent, and that the Jadun and Utmanzai tiibes entered into a wiTtten agreement 
not to permit the return of the said Hindustanis to their former position at 
Sittana y and whereas those two tribes, in contravention of their own written 
agreement, have, within a recent period, allowed the Syads and Hindustanis to 
Sittana, and the lattei', since their return, have omitted no opportunity 
of displaying their hostility to the British Govei'iament, both inciting the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes to commit aggressions on its territories, and endeavouring to tamper 
with the allegiance and fidelity of its feudatories: it is hereby notified to the heads 
tribes of Buner that a military force has assembled, and is about to enter 
the Mahaban tract for the purpose of chastising the hostile colony of Hindus¬ 
tanis, consisting chiefly of fugitive subjects of the British Government. This 
intimation is accordingly forwarded to the leading men (chiefs) and people of Buner 
to apprize them of the intentions of Giovernment and the destination of the force, 
and in order that they ntay enteiiiain no anxiety regarding their own possessions, 
or the objects of this Government, the relations of the tribes of Buner with the 
British having from the first been entirely friendly. 



Camp Naokilla, 
19^/i October 1863. 


(Sd.) 


REYNELL G. TAYLOR, 
Commisaiomr. 


Proclamatmi to the Maltha of the Khudn Khel Tribe. 

Whereas it is well known to you that a British force entered the Mahaban 
Hills about five years ago, for the purpose of chastising the colony of Syads and 
Hindustanis located at Sittana and professing open hostility to the British 
Government, and that the Jadun and Utmanzai tribes entered into a written a<»ree- 
ment not to permit the TOturn of the said Hindustanis to their former position at 
Sittana; and whereas those two tribes, in contravention of tlieir own written 
agreement, have, within a recent period, allowed the Syads and Hindustanis to 
re-occupy Sittana, and the latter, since their return, have omitted no opportunitv 
of displaying their hostility to the British Government, both by inciting the 
neighbouring tribes to commit aggressions on its territories, and endeavoui^g to 
tamper with the allegiance and fidelity of its feudatories: it is hereby notified to 
the Maliks of the Khudu Khel tribe that a military force has assembled, and 
IS about to enter the Mahaban tract for the purpose of chastising the hostile colonv 
of Hindustanis, consisting chiefly of fugitive subjects of the British Government 
bhould It be necessary for the British force to enter the Khndn Khel territory for 
the purpose above-mentioned, every care will be taken that no injury be dona to 
crops and villages, and that proper prices be given for all supplies furnished. 

1 REYNELL G. TAYLOR, 

im October 1863. / ___ Commissioner. 

’Proclamation sent through Major Core, Deputy Commissioner of Hazara to 
the Chiefs and Maliks of the Amazai Tribe. 

Whereas it is well known to you that a British force entered the Mahaban 
Hills above five years ago, for the purpose of chastising the colony of Syads and 
Hindustanis located at Sittana and professing open hostility to the ’ British Govern¬ 
ment, and that the Jadun and Utmanzai tribes entered into a written agreement 
not to permit the return of the said Hindustanis to their former position at 
Sittana; and whereas those two tribes, in contravention of their c'wn written 
agreemont, have, within a recent period, allowed the Syads and Hmdnstanisi to 
re-occupy Sittana, and the latter, since their return, have omitted no enportunity 
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pf displaying their hostility to the British Government, both by inciting the 
neighbouring tiibes to commit aggressions on its territories, and endeavouring 
to tamper with the allegiance and fidelity of its feudatories: it is hereby 
notified to the Chiefs and Maliks of the Amazai tribe that a military force 
has assembled, and is about to enter the Mahaban tract for the purpose 
of chastising the hostile colony of Hindustanis, consisting chiefly of fugitive 
subjects of the British Government This intimation is accordingly forwarded 
to the Chiefs and Maliks of the Amazai tribe to apprize them of the in¬ 
tentions of Government and the destination of the force. As it is apparent that 
the line of retreat of the Hindustanis naturally lies through the territory of the 
Amazais, and that many of the positions now occupied by these Hindustanis are 
in the same territory, the British authorities consider it just that the Amazais 
sliould be required to prevent the escape of the Syads and Hindustanis aci’oss 
the Barando. In consideration of assistance thus given, the Amazai tribe will 
be looked upon as fiiends of the British; and, on the occasion of a force encamp¬ 
ing upon their lands, care will be taken that no injury be done to crops and 
villages. 


Camp Naokilla, > 
l^th October 1863, J 


(Sd.) 


EEYNELL G. TAYLOR, 

Commissioner, 


Proclmnaiion sent through Major Core, Deputy Commisshner of Hazara, to iU 
Maliks and Chiefs of the Mada Khel Tribe. 

Whereas it is well known to you that a British force entered the Mahahan 
Hills about five years ago, for the pui-pose of chastising the colony of Syads and 
Hindustanis located at Sittana., and pi’ofessing open hostility to the British Govern¬ 
ment, and that the Jaduu and XJtmanzai tribes entered into a written agreement 
not to permit the return of the said Hindustanis to their former position at 
Sittana: and whei-eas those two tribes, in contravention of tbeir own written 
agreement, have, within a recent period, allowed the Syads and Hindustanis to re¬ 
occupy Sittana, and the latter,' since their retum, have omitted no opportunity 
of displaying hostility to the British Government, both by inciting the neighbour¬ 
ing tribes to commit aggressions on its territories, and endeavouring to tamper with 
the allegiance and fidelity of its feudatories: it is hereby notified to the Maliks 
and Chiefs of the Mada Khel tribes that a military force has assembled, and is 
about to enter the Mahaban tract for the purpose of chastising the hostile colony 
of Hindustanis, consisting chiefly of fugitive subjects of the Bntish Government. 
Tliis intimation is accordingly forwarded to the Maliks and Chiefs of the Mada 
Khel tribe to apprize them of the intentions of Government and the destination 
of the force. As it is apparent that the line of retreat of iho Hindustanis 
naturally lies through the territory of the Mada Khel tribe, the British authorities 
consider^ it just tLt the Mada Khel tribe should ho required to prevent the 
escape of the Syads and Hindustanis across the Barando. In consideiation 
of a^istance thus given, the Mada Khel tribe will be looked upon as fnonds of 
the British ; and, on the occasion of a force encamping upon their lands, care will 
be taken that no injury be done to crops or villages. 


Camp Naokilla, 
19(A October 1863. 


(Sd) REYNELL G. TAYLOR, 

Commissioner. 





AGSAINST THE TRIBES^ N.-W/ PRONTIRR. 

APPENDIX I. 



Translation of a" Persian letter” from Syad Umran and Ubaidula (commonly 
known as Moulvi Abdula, to the address of Ahmud Khan of Baggra. 

After compumekts,--A large force of the infidels has ariit^d at Salim Khan 
Yar Biisaiu, and Shaik Jani, with the object of plundering this country. It is 
therefore, incumbent on you, immediately ^ the receipt of this letter, to gird 
your waist and proceed to Chamla, and after issuing notices to the other allies 
prepare and bring .them up with yourself. We are ^sted in strength on 
of the pass, and you ought to occupy Sirpati and Lai^ai, that is, the Chu^la* 
village, and maintain a firm hold of your position. You should not allow a 
moment’s delay in carrjdng out the above instruction. Should, however ^y delay 
occur, the evil-doing infidels will plunder and devastate the whole of the hUlj 
tract, especially the® provinces of Chamla, Buner, Swat, &c., and annex these 
countries^ to t4ir dominions, and then our religion and worldly possesions would 
entirely be subverted Consequently, keeping m consideration a regard for Islam, 
the dictates of faith and worldly affairs, ought by no means to neglect the oppor¬ 
tunity. The infidels are extremely deceitful and treacherous, and will, by what- 
ever means they can, come into these hills and declare to the people of the co^try 
that they have no concerns with them; that their quari-el is with the Hindustanis, 
that they will not molest the people, even as much as touch a hmr of their heads, 
but will return after having extirpated the Hmdustanis, and that they will not 
interfere with their country. They will also tempt the people with wealth. It is 
therefore, proper for you not to give in to their deceit, or else, when they should 
got an opportunity, they will entirely ruin, torment^ and put you to many, many 
indignities, appropriate to themselves your entire wealth and possessions, and injure 
your faith. You will then obtain nothing but regret. We impress this matter 
on y our attention. 


Sealed by Syad ITmran, 
1263 A. H. 


Sealed by Obaiduda, 
1278 or 1276 A. H. 


APPENDIX J. 


Extracts from a Eeport on the Commissariat arrangements. Yusafzai Field 
Force, by Captain J. H. Jenkins. 

Befinite sanction to the expedition was not received until the 3rd October, 
The instructions originally received, were to collect mule carriage fw a force to 
consist of 1,200 European and 3,500 Native troops; also, by the 15th October, ten 
days’ supplies for the same at “Swabi,” in Yusafzai. On the 6th October, it was 
further directed that a similar quantity of stores should be laid in at Naokilla 
on the same frontier. As the notice given was so limited, and it was not certain 
to what extent or how readily native supplies could be locally obtamed. Captain 
Jenkins caused a considerable quantity to be sent from Rawal Pindi and leshawar, 

and wrote to the civil authorities to aid in collecting the remainder. 

On arrival he found that no supplies had been made over by the cmi authoi^ 
ities to the agents deputed to receive them ; those sent from Pindi and Peshawar had 
reached, and were sufficient for five days’ consumption. By the aul of Lieutenan t 
Sandeman, the Assistant Commissioner, Captain Jenkins was enabled b^tho ISth 
to complete ten days’ stock, and further supplies were then received from Peshawar, 
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tlie T8tli, the whole force was collected at Naokilia, and oti the 19th, tliough 
tiie preparations were far from complete, it marched with ten days’ supplies 
towards Koga, in the Chamla Valley. The route adopted, was tnd Ruetum. and 
the Arnbeyla Pass—a pass about which nothing was known ; it proved to be almost 
impracticable, and the last of the baggage did not reach the camp, which had been 
obliged to halt at the crest, hntil the 24th. The troops reached on the evening of 
the 20th : their rations some hours subsequently: this was unavoidable. The men 
with the greatest difficulty made tlieir way, and everything was stopped to admit 
of the guns (on mules and elephants), being pushed on. After that there was no 
rregularity in regard to mtions, and their quality gave general satisfaction : biscuits 
were usually issued, as for some time the ovens were not allowed to be brought up. 
The road to the plains was considered unsafe, and escorts were rarely available; the 
position of the camp, situated as it was in a very narrow gorge between high hills, 
rendering the presence of every man necessary. 

The Commissariat stores began to reach on the 22nd October, and were placed in 
front of the camp. On that evening the first attack was made by the enemy ; the 
gi'ain bags were formed into a breastwork, and considemble damage was done to them. 
By the afternoon of the 24th the remaining stores arrived, and on counting and 
inspecting them, it was found that 53 animals with their loads had been lost, that a 
large proportion of the bags had been torn and broken in the pass, and that there was 
consequently a considerable deficiency in the contents. 

A dep6t had been formed at Kustum, about five miles distant from the pass ; to 
this the stores remaining at Naokilla had been removed, and thither Captain 
Jenkins proceeded on the 27th to organize another convoy ; he was thei*e joined 
by Lieutenant Smith. On the 31st, he started with fifteen days’ supply, and retmmed 
to camp on the Ist November. On the 8th, as supplies were not coming in, Captain 
Jenkins again went to Rustum. On the 10th, the depot was removed to Per-^{ 
mouli,” opposite the Shir Dara Pass,” and on the 15th he rejoined head^quai-ters?^. 
On the 10th and 12th, the stores remaining in camp had been moved from the ) 
gorge to a new position on the top of the hills to the right, and on the 18th, the " 
whole force moved to the same place. A new communication with the plains was 
opened, but as it passed close to the enemy’s position, the passage of stores, <fec., 
was attended with difficulty, and on the 21st, at the desire of the General, Captain 
Jenkins pi’oceeded to Permouli to arrange about another convoy, which arrived on 
the night of the 23rd. 

For some time very ^eab difficulty was experienced in getting native supplies. 
There are no water mills in Yusafzai, and every seer of atta has to be ground by 
hand. The supplies originally collected for the Commissariat Department were, to a 
great extent, consumed % the force while it remained in the plain, and on the 
advance of the force from Yusafzai a further portion was made over fco regimental 
bazars, with which there were to be five days* supplies for man and beast; conse¬ 
quently Captain Jenkins had to obtain the bulk of his supplies from Rawal Pindi, 
Peshawar, and Hazara; the balance for some time he was obliged to procure 
tlirougli the aid of the civil authorities, without whose pressure none would have 
been collected. As it was, it was broughti in piece-meal, three or four seers often 
at a time, and as each man had to be settled with direct, each load had to be 
separately weighed. Subsequently Captain Jenkins got a purchasing agent, by 
wliich arrangement he was able, in a great measure, to meet his own requirements. 

As regards the native supplies, there was a considerable loss; two or three times 
the grain had been used in lieu of sand bags; in going through the passes, especially 
the one abandoned, the bags had been more or less broken from the rocks and 
jungle. These supplies v;ere issued five days at a time; receipts were taken from 
the difierent regiments, and the issues at once entered in an abstract. Govern¬ 
ment had sanctioned the sale of stores at fixed mtes favorable to the men. 

On the expedition being first sanctioned, Captain Jenkins was informed 
that mules only could be used, and he drew out a rough estimate of require¬ 
ments framed on a scale given for his guidance; and as it was evident that a 
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' On tlie 18ih, tlio wiiole force was collected at Naokilia, and oti the tlxcmgli 
the prepai-ati.ons were far from complete, it marched with ten days’ supplies 
towards Koga, in the Chamla Valley. The route at:lopted, was vid Ruetum and 
the Ambeyla Pass—-a pass about which notlxing was known ; it proved to be almost 
impracticable, and the last of the baggage did not reacli the camp, which had beexi 
obliged to halt at the crest, until the 24th. The troops reached on the evening of 
the 20th : their rations some hours subsequentlythis was unavoidable. The men 
with tlie greatest difficulty made their way, and everything was stopped to admit 
of the guns^ (on mules and elephants), being pushed on. After that there was no 
rregnlarity in regard to rations, and their quality gave general safcisfactioji: biscuits 
were usually issued, as for some time the ovens were not allowed to be brought up. 
The road to the plains was considered unsafe, and escorts were rarely available; the 
position of the camp, situated as it was in a very narrow gorge between liigh hills, 
rendei'ing the presence of every man necessary. 

The Commissariat stores began to reach on the 22nd October, and were placed in 
front of the camp. On that evening the first attack was made by the eneoxy ; tlie 
gi’aiu bags were formed into a breastwork, and considex'able damage was done to them. 
By the afternoon of the 24th the remaining stores arrived, and on counting and 
inspecting them, it was found that 53 animals with their loads hod been lost, that a 
large propoHion of the bags had been torn and broken in the pass, and that there waft 
consequently a considerable deficiency in the contents. 

A dep6t had been formed at llustum, about five miles distant from the pass; to 
this the stores remaining at Naokilla had been removed, and thither Captain 
Jenkins proceeded on the 27th to organize another convoy ; he was there joined 
by Lieutenant Smith. On the 31st, he started with fifteen days’ supply, and returned 
to camp on the 1st November. On the 8th, as supplies were not coming in, Captain 
Jenkins again went to Kustum. On the 10th, the depot was removed to “ Per- 
mouli,” opposite the ^‘Shir Dara Pass,” and on the 15th he rejoined head-quarters. 
On the 10th and 12th, the stores remaining in camp had been moved from the 
gorge to a new position on the top of the hills to the right, and on the 18th, the 
whole force moved to the same place. A new communication with the plains was 
opened, but as it passed close to the enemy’s position, the passage of stores, &a, 
was attended with difficulty, and on the 21st, at the desire of the General, Captain. 
Jenkins proceeded to Permouli to an’ango about another convoy, which arrived on 
the night of the 23rd. 

For some time vei^y great difficulty was experienced in getting native supplies. 
There are no water mills in Yiisafzai, and every seer of atta has to be ground by 
hand. The supplies originally collected for the Commissariat Department were, to a 
great extent, consumed % the force while it remained in the plain, and on the 
advance of the force from Yiisafzai a further portion was made over to regimental 
bazars, with which there were to be five days* supplies for man and beast; conse¬ 
quently Captain Jenkins had to obtain the bulk of his supplies from Bawal Pindi, 
Peshawar, and Hazara; the balance for some time he was obliged to procure 
tlirough the aid of the civil autliorities, without whose pressure none would have 
beeu collected. As it was, it was brought in piece-meal, three or four seers often 
at a time, and as each man had to be settled with direct, each load had to be 
separately weighed. Subsequently Captain Jenkins got a purchasing agent, by 
which arrangement he was able, in a great measure, to meet his own requirements. 
As regards the native supplies, there was a considerable loss; two or three times 
the grain had been used in lieu of sand bags; in going through the passes, especially 
the one abandoned, the bags had been more or less broken from the rocks and 
jangle. These supplieKS were issued five days at a time; receipts were taken from 
the difierent regiments, and the issues at once entered in an abstract. Govern¬ 
ment had sanctioned the sale of stores at fixed rates favorable to the men. 

On the expedition being first sanctioned, Captain Jenkins was informed 
that mules only could be used, and he drew out a rough estimate of require¬ 
ments framed on a scale given for his guidance; and as it was evident that a 
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tmnifeei* 6f midfis-could xiot te calfeteil wt&in tlio tiiBe, he was 

bullocks as well. TMs was doae, and they were for some tiiiiel 
5ut bring found ill-suited to these hills, they -were dis- 

Ohaarged.- ^ 

At Nacdcilla, on the IStli October, the scale of eipipment was. revised, aawi 
at least one-third more baggage allowed to the force. Garcia^ v 

by regiments, and as, from the hurried way in which the force had feri (H^^rrizeS; 
and sent out, no equipoaent reports had readied Captain Jenkins, no checltf ' 
could be cixei*eiHed ; the . object was to move the force, and this was effected. . Oh Vi 
the 26th, partly on sanitary grounds, partly to relieve the camp of all 
followers, cattle and bagguge, everything not indisp^sably necessary w^ 
to tlie plains ; th^re the cattle remained, except when employed to bring up n 
or other public stores. 

This carriage, was collected from waasbus sources and by different peo|fe, 
to the many changes and transfers which had been nmjltj, the settlement of 
carriitge account in detail was found impossible, and th© whole expa^ waa 
originally charged to Government, the hire for the time cattle had bem actually^ 
used for private purposes being recovered from officers commaifdipg. 1^^,. 

Losses were unavoidable, the country was nio&t difficult, and the enemy 
on the watch; a convoy seldom reached until late at iiighL In view to admit 
of the cattle being at once returned to the plains, th© loads were thrown do 
w^ithout distinction or examination, and as the space ailow^ was nece 
very limited, consignments could not be weighed or counted, but were 
according to tlie invoice. 










CHAPTER V. 


SECTION I. 

TheEanizais. 

The Kanizais are a tribal division of tbe great Yusafzai clan, are 

all beyond the British border. They occupy both slopes 
McGregor's Gazetteer. Totai Hills from Hazarnao to Malakand^ ana 

the west end of the Swat Valley on both sides of the river including the 
south slopes of Barangolah Hill. They are reckoned at 13,000 souls, and 

can muster about 3,000 matchlock men. . • 

The country inhabited by the Bamzais is an extensive district, which, 
stretching over the Totai Hills, includes the whole of the lower end of the 
Swat Valley. It is divided into Sam Ranizai and Bar or Swat Raiuzai. The 
former is a teact of plain at the foot of the hills on the north border of the ;, 
Peshawar District, between Hashtnagar and Lundkhor. ^ 

Sam Ranizai is inhabited by Khataks, Swatis, and Jhalmams. The whole 
of the cultivation of this district is dependent on rain, the ravines being teo 
deep, and. generally having too little water in them, to permit of their being 

used for^irr'o r Ranizai, which is the lowest or westernmost part of the 

Swat Valiev the divisions are the same as in the ^jui'nons, auh Jiere 

are 35 villages. The cou»*fry parts encroached ^7 

low hill spurs' generally sloping more or less rapidly to the nver s bed. 

This distrJ^.' produces ghur, honey, rice, oil, dhall, and a very fine breed of 
muL These are all exported to Peshawar, and cotton, trangis, salt, and 
cloths’ of all sorts, are taken in exchange. The houses in Ranizai are generally 

built of stones, with mud plaster. oi.- r»-i /.r 

The proprietary rights in Ranizai are claimed by Shm Dil Khati of 

Aladand. He is doing his utmost, by 

othTs, to recover his lost rights. Should he succeed, we shall have to deal 
him. At present the Sam Ranizai villages are independent, and aie entnely 
at our mercy. They are shut out from Swat by Shir Dil Khan, and if blockml- 
ed oHm side, they could not exist. Their villages are mostly out in the 
open and thejr fear attack. Any day a large seizure of Ranizai cattle might 

Swat lead, mto Ba, Kaniza^ aad « t|« chief 
route from that countiy. Although the Ranizai are blockaded 
Khan the trade between Swat and the British territory gf s fll the same. 

The roads leading between Sam and Bar Ranizai over the Malakand ^^e 
are as Mow :--Digar, a foot-path ; Chapal or Kaldara, a foot-path j Mala¬ 
kand, good road; Warter or Charkotlai, a foot-path; and Nakar Dara, a 

foot-iath. . TbeUtmanKhels. 

The Utman Khels are a tribe of Palhans, who occupy the bills north 
of Peshawar, between the Mohmands and Eamzai, on both mdes of tbe 
Swat River, from the Koh-i-Mohr to the Khanora Mountain; They are the 
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Jants of one Utman Baba, who, after having accompanied Sultan Mah¬ 
mud of G-hazni on his expedition 'into Hindustan in the year 997, settled 
in this countiy. 

They are sub-divided into five Khels, viz., Asil, Shamuzai, Mandal, Aliza, 
and Korej, from the five sons of Utman Baba, 

The Utman Khels are a powerful clan, and number 17,000 fighting 
men in all, according to Turner; but Bellew only places them at 5,000 men, 
and Elphinstone at 10,000. 

The Asils are considered the most powerful Khel of the whole, and can, 
puster 10,000* matchlocks. They are chiefly residents of Ambar and Barang, 
which is a tract of country on the right bank of the Swat River, divided 
from Ambar by a hill called Koh-i-Mohr, after a ziarat” of that name on 
the top. Aurang is also on the same side of the hill as Barang, and is 
occupied by the Mandals and Alizais, There are a few Asils in the villages 
situated on the south side of the range. 

The Shamuzais are divided over Aurang and Barang, and muster 4,000 
strong. The Korej are also residents of Aurang. Some few Mandals, 
however, reside at Makhrani and Kolte, and a few of the Alizais at Shink 
Serva Mema. The Utmans Acknowledge no Khan,, or head chief, as most 
Afghan tribes do; but the Malik of Naodand, together with the Malik 

men amongst them. This 
emulation which exists between the 
so that, should a man be 


of Prang Ghar, are two of the most influential 
want of a chieftain is attributed to the 

various tribes to outstrip each other Ijl* ov. ouvuiu. « aumu uw 

proposed to be the Khan, the opposite Khels immediately oppose him, and 
though he be considered so by his own people, he can never expect to become 
headman of the whole tribe. One of the most influential men amongst this 
people was ''Raham Gul, Mian,” Kaka Khel, a resident of Abazai. He 
was held in great veneration, being a Kaka Khel, or a man belonging to 
the great ziarat” of that name in the Khatak country. 

The whole of the country occupied by the Utman Khel tribe is hilly 
and difficult, with very few roads leading through it to Swat that a horse¬ 
man could travel by. It is generally well cultivated, and its chief products 
are the common articles of consumption, such as ghi, Indian corn, and 
rice, the harvest depending a good deal on periodical rains. The land which 
is under cultivation, is usually teiTaced and of a dark-Colored soil. 

The Utman Khel are in no way connected with any of the Afghan tribes 
which suiTound them, such as the Mohmands, Ranizais, Bajawaris, Swatis, &c., 
hut look upon the Shinwaris, who inhabit the valley of that name, as 
their best friends; but taking into consideration the geographical position 
of each, and the fact of the Mohmands having been, till very recently, their 
enemies, it is difficult to imagine how their friendly intercourse could have 
been established and maintained. 

The Utmans have twice engaged with the Mohmands, once in 1827 
and the second tifhe in the commencement of 1860, on both of which 
occasions the Mohmands showed proof of their superiority. They are now 
on terms of peace, and the people of the one tribe mix with the other; but 
thei’e is no great friendship between them. In the event of one or the other 
having to leave his village or country, as they frequently have to, (as in 
cases of murder), they always find protection; it being a rule among all 
Afghans never to refuse it under such circumstances. 

The direct road from Abazai to Ambar is most difficult, and only pass¬ 
able for footmen. It crosses the hills to Pindiali, which is situated at a 

* Query—W, P, 
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aistance of some 18 koss. There are, however, two others, which are Mr 
preferable and much more used, being passable for camels, &c. Ihe farst ot 
theseis theChirow,orKripo;iti8 opposite to Mitchni, where it enters the 
hills. The second is through the pass of Sikandai, which is situated 
opposite the village of Malta, but it is not so good as the Chirow road. 

The Utman Khels are described as tall, stout, and fair; but it is said that they 
often go naked from the waist upwards ^ that the women labor like the men, 
and that everything among them shows the absence of civilization. They have 
frequent quarrels among themselves, and they are at feud^ with the Turkolams. 
Their dress is like that of Bajawar, and in their customs with respect to 


womeriythey do act differ much from their neighbours. Ihey are a 
WVlWWly y ThAV live in 


sober 

people,' and'have none of the vices of the Yue“afzms. They'live in small 
tillages of from ten to sixteen terra^eed houses. On the 

probably less civilized than their neighbours^ and the strength of their own 

country may tempt them to plunder, as it secures them impunity. 


Swat Baizai and British Baizai. 


The Baizai tribe are a section of the Akozai clan of the Yusafzais, who 
mostly inhabit the south bank of the Swat River beyond Bntish border. 
Their country is much scattered in extent, They extend from the Lundkhor 
Valley in the Peshawar District, through Swat on the left bonk of the nvei, 
and alonff the north slopes of the Ham and Dosara Mountains, into the high- , 
lands of^Ghorbaud, and throughout the valleys draining from these into the 
Sus. Actively, the Baizai clan is reckoned at 38,000 souls, and they arc 
able ^to muster 6,000 matchlock men. The Baizai villages in Swat arc 
Thana Barikot, Galegi, Naokila, Panjigram, Udigram, Gozdara, Balogram, 
Sbar KaSlai, Mingara, Saida, Chaa-bagh, Giihbagh, Alamgani, Khwaza, 

i, .ta> applied to Mo™g f 

S' S'. 

•’ ^ r «n nf fflkivs • Guniar, 30 of Mians. These belong to the Aba 
Kbd didsion,\nt are separated from them by the Musa Khel, and the in- 

habi tai^s Swat, situated south of the Mora Bange^ 

and^iorth of Lundkhor. It is called Sam Baizai, in distinction to the Baizai 
in the Swat Valley, and comprises theVollowing vib^ges =- 

P'di Shirkhana, Jalalpur, Zormandai, Bazdara, Mora Banda. 

Thie vni4erare some little distance from the hills, hut situated in a 

Britkh they hold a considerable quantity of land belonging to 

^“* Pali is said to contain about 156 houses, Shirkhana 80, Zormandai 40, 
and Bazdara 60. 


■ :■(* 




n -Hcl, -Rnizai is a portion of the Yusafzai Division of the Peshawar 

DisScolting ot a V "“.'HSt totr''o^ "rX 
Malakand Ranges atyhe extreme nor Paia ridge, and south and 
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" 20 miles/and its breadth 12 miles. The appearance of Baizai is that of a dry 
plain, interspersed with villag^es, in which are a few trees; while in every 
direction communication is difficult, and interrupted by the number of ravines 
which traverse it in every conceivable direction. . " " 

It is surrounded on the north-west, north-east, and south, by hills ; those 
to the north are the spurs of the Malakand and ]\Iora Mountains, and on the 
. east and south are the Paja and Taldit-i-Bahi. These are all, so far as they 
touch Lundkhor, of a very precipitous, barren, and parched nature. 

There are no rivers in Baizai, but the drainage of the surrounding hills is 
carried off by a series of ravines, the principal of which are the Bagiari, 
Barwaza, Landai, andGadar, 

The upper part of Baizai is open and easy for cavalry and artillery. 

; The ravines are not generally difficult to cross, with the excepti6ii of the 
. Kalpani. The soil is rich, free from stones, and much under cultivation, 
which, however, depends upon rain. The ravines about Kasima, Tazigrara, 
and the village of Lundkhor, appear the most difficult in the valley for artillery. 
The villag’es are few and far between, many of them being of considerable 
size. Water and fuel are scarce, as also grass. Bhum is procurable in abun¬ 
dance in all the villages. 

Baizai is inhabited by (1) Baizai Swatis, (2) XJtman Khels, (b) Khataks, 
and a 4th may be added, such as Mohmands, Rowanrais, &c. 

(1.) The Baizai Swatis have three villages,—Matta, Shamuzai, and 
Babuzai, all three to the east, and close under the Paja spur from the Sinawar 
Hill. These are the remnants of the real Yusafzais, this being the battle 
ground between the descendants of Yusaf and Mandan in their numerous con¬ 
flicts. Mercenaries were called in on both sides, who eventually succeeded in 
taking the valley for themselves. 

. (2.) The origin of the Utman Khels is not known. Major James says 
they are a branch of the Afridis, who as mercenaries joined with the Khataks, 
Another account makes out that they are the aborigines. They themselves 
claim to be the original stock of Arang Barang, 

The Utman Khel villages are Kui, Barmul, Mian Khan, Sangao, Pipal, 
Kharkai, and Ghazi Baba. Barmul was formerly a separate village, and now 
though amalgamated with Kui, still has its separate sections and maliks. 
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SECTION II. 


Operations in Baizai By a Sikh force in 1847 under Major George Lawrence- 
In October 1847, 


Despatch from Major G. 
Lawrence, 


Major George Lawrence, who was then holding the 
Peshawar "Valley for the Sikhs, was fired on when 
reconnoitring with Lieutenant Lumsden of the G aides 
from the village of Babuzai, and as the maliks would 
not come in to tender allegiance, Major Lawrence determined to attack the 
village. Babuzai contained about 200 houses, and was situated in a deep 
cut-^de-sac formed by two short, steep, and rugged spurs from the lofty ridge of 
hills which divides Inindkhor from Sadum, and is a portion of the Buner 
Kange. The village was situated at the further extremity of this ctil-de-sac^ 
which \vas about 500 j’^ards long and 300 yards broad. A direct attack w^as 
therefore unadvisable; indeed the village had the previous year successfully 
rei>ulsed a superior force under Sirdar Shir Singh. 

A recoimoissahce, cleverly performed by a duffadar of the Guides, shewed 
that the heights above the village could be occupied, and Major Lawrence 
therefore determined to turn the position from those heights. Mir Baba, 
the Chief of Sadum, (whom Major Lawrence had released from captivity in 
the fort of Attock,) had tendered his services, which were accepted by Major 
Lawrence, as Mir Baba expressed great anxiety for an opportunity of evinc- ' 
ing his gratitude. 

On the 10th October Major Lawrence detached a party, as per margin, 
r i. TIT u* with orders to join Mir Bahaas men in the Sadum 

Co?nVnyf 97 ‘ Valley, under pretenee of collecting cattle, the property 

of the enemy, and from thence to ascend the range 
during the night, so as to gain the heights in time to co-operate with the main 
attack at daybreak. This fiarty, as soon as it saw the main column in posi¬ 
tion, was to descend the spurs and clear the village^of its defenders. 

Major Lawrence struck his camp on the night of the 10th, and after 
6 Gnns, Horse Artillery, placing his baggage in a convenient and defensible 
position under a suitable escort, moved with the 
main body over an open country along the base of 
the hills. At 6 A. M. the troops advanced to the 
attack, covered by skirmishers from each of the regi¬ 
ments under Lieutenant Lumsden, the infantry in 
two divisions, with the cavalry in reserve. The infantry under Colonels Mebtah 
Singh and John Holmes, and the cavalry under Khan Sing Rosa. A detach¬ 
ment was sent to the left to threaten the entrance to a defile called Barioba, 
where the property of the enemy was lodged, and to cut off any assistance 
from the neighbouring villages. 

The action commenced by the enemy opening a sharp fire from the right 
on the skirmishers, when the guns opened without much effect. The 
skirmishers were now; ordered to occupy the spurs on each side of the defile. 
In trying to effect this, the left column was driven back; hut the head of the 
rear attack being now seen descending on the village, a general assault was 
ordered, and the village was soon carried,—the Sikh Regiment under Lieutenant 
Lumsden ascending and clearing the heights, and the Guides pursuing the 
discomfited foe. 


44 Sabres, K bass Dragoons. 
66 „ Gborcharas. 

42S R. and F., Sikh Regi- 
mout. 

899 R. and F. Najibs. 

145 ditto Ramgoles. 



Colonel Holmes. 

,, Mehtab Sing. 

,, Klian Sing Rosa. 
„ Alla Sing. 

„ Amir Kban. 

,, Fateh Khan. 
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had been deserted, the enemy having previously removed their 
^ families and property j and as there was no other means of punishing the 

comfeld to :rdrii“ reluctantly 

Major Lawrence said, that throughout the affair, 
the gallantry, activity, judgment, and coolness, dis¬ 
played by Lieutenant Lumsden, were ct nspiciious, and 
intused a like spirit into the troops, of whose conduct he 
reported rnost favorably, specially mentioning those 
mi r. -j ri . "^n^ed in the margin. 

aUe«£rMl^ —TW 

to the Durani Emperors or th^Sikh^ before tendered allegiance either 

i pi 

-pe i. 

K»n. ™d?r 'l ‘k' »''«“'>« «f Sikh Infantry and 

the Sara vXy He GnTer.rr".*" ““f'' ?' P*” i" 

crowned the heighfe on the left^!f%h^ Wonets, under Lieutenant Lumsden, 

on the right. The Guide Cavalrv occupied those 

valley, losing only 2 horses, woL^ded” ^ successful chai-ge up the 

The thanks of the Governor General were then communicated to Maior 
Goveinment letter. ^awrence mid to Lieuterient Lumsden, and also to the 
Corps of Guides, for their conduct and gallantry. 
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SECTION III. 

Operations of a force in the Lundkhor Valley under Colonel Bradshaw, 
^ 1849. 



From the time of 
Mr. Templets Eeporfc. 


the annexation of the Panjab, the Swatis uniformly 
proved themselves bad neighbours to the British, 
The sub-divisions of the Peshawar District adjoining 
the Swatis, Ranizais, and Utman Khels, are Lundkhor on the north¬ 
west corner of Yusafzai arid then Hashtnagar, and these tribes seem to 
have regarded the plains of Peshawar, especially Hashtnagar, as a hunter 
does his hunting-grounds. Plunderers and marauders, sometimes in hands, 
sometimes in twos and threes, sometimes on foot and sometimes mounted, 
issued fi'om Swat, passed through Ranizai, and proceeded to the plains of 
Hashtnagar and Yusafzai. They would not usually make regular raids, and 
they would refrain from mplesting Pathans, their fellow clansmen; but 
they would attack persons of all other classes,—cultivators, petty traders, 
cattle graziers, wayfarers, and the like. They would carry off Hindus in 
particular, for the purpose of putting them to ransom. Again, the Swatis 
harboured renegades, refugee criminals, internal malcontents, and external 
enemies, the names of whom are too numerous to mention. For years the 
valley was a rendezvous for any and every person hostile to the British 
Government; and among them were several persons who had been dismissed 
from British service, and one man named Mokaram Khan, who had been dis¬ 
missed from the Peshawar Police, in particular, was received with great favor, 
and enjoyed a large landed grant in Swat. Not only did Swat receive and 
support enemies of the British, but it encouraged them to commit depredatione 
in British territory. Further, the Swatis took every opportunity of inciting 
British villages to set authority at nought. They invited their fellow Pathans to 
throw off British yoke and acknowledge a nominal allegiance to Swat. For 
this purpose they would not only assemble troops ift Ranizai or Utman Khel, 
but they would even send horsemen into British villages, partly as emissaries, 
and partly as representativesfbf authority. 

In October 1849, it was reported by Lieutenant H. B, Lumsden, Assistant 
Commissioner in Yusafzai, that the whole of the 
Utman Khel villages of the Lundkhor Division of 
Yusafzai had positively refused to pay revenue; that 
they had warned the native revenue collector against sending any Govern¬ 
ment servants into the country; that the people were all busy, preparing 
for war. In reporting this matter to Government, and urging the despatch 
of a military force, Lieutenant-Colonel George Lawrence, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Peshawar, said the Sikhs were in the habit of sending yearly 
from 1,200 to 1,500 men, with two or four guns, to make the '''ftsafzai 
collection, which, though it harassed the country, had a salutary effect; 
and as no troops of ours had up to that time been seen beyond the can¬ 
tonment of Peshawar, an impression had got abroad among the ignorant 
hill tribes throughout the frontier, that we had either no force or were 
afraid to approach their fastnesses. 

In sanctioning the employment of such a force, the Governor General 
recorded that in all ordinary cases the employment of British troops for 
the mere collection of revenue is a measure to be avoided. But the refusal 
of the villages in Lundkhor to pay the little revenue demanded of them 
is not merely a denial of the revenue which they owe, but is in fact a 
test and trial of the British power, and of the authority which was 


Lieutenabfc Lurasden’s 
Beport, 
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bo exercised over thein. It was therefore quite indispensable thS 
j5^>the demands of the (Tovernment should be fully enforced^ and a conspicuous 
example made of these men, the first in this newly-conquered province, 
who had dared to resist the orders of the British officers/' It was further 
ordered, that if resistance should be attempted, it was to be put down 
severely, but without any unnecessaiy harshness, and under any circum¬ 
stances the headmen of the villages were to be brought prisoners to Peshawar, 
there to await the pleasure of the Grovernment. 

It was added, that if any foreigners should aid these villages in force, 
they were of course to be dealt with like any other enemy, and punished 
with a severity proportioned to the unjustifiable and predatory nature of 
the attack they might make. 

Immediately after Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence had sent in his report, 
two forays on British territmy were made by horsemen from the village of Pali. 
On the 8rd December 1849, the following force moved from Peshawar under 
Brig-adier-General Dun- the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Bradshaw, c. b,, 
daa'8 Despatch. Majesty's 60th Royal Rifles, and accompanied by 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, the lieputy Commissioner :— 

2nd Troop, 2nd Brigade, Horse Artillery. 

1 Company, Bombay Sappers and Miners, 

13th Irregular Cavalry. 

200 men, Her Majesty's 60th Rifles. 

300 „ Her Majesty's 61st Regiment. 

3rd Regiment, Bombay Native Infantry. 

Siaf, 

Staff Officer, Captain H. Richards, 3rd Bombay Native Infantry. 
Lieutenant St. John, 60th Rifles, A. D. C. 

On the 11th December Lieutenant-Colonel Bradshaw, with the force 
Lieutenant-Colonol Brad- marginally noted, attacked and took the insurgent 
village of Sangao. 

The village was situated in a veiy strong posi¬ 
tion, immediately beneath an apparently precipitous 
rock about 2,000 feet high, f rom which two spurs project 
some 900 yards into the plain, forming a cul-de-sac. 

This position had been reconnoitred the previous 
day by Lieutenant-Colonel Bi»adshaw, who determined 
to attack it on both flanks and front simultaneously. 

The cavalry were to protect the baggage and the 
left flank of the operations. 

The detachment of the 60th Royal Rifles, supported by foqr companies of 
Left attack. the 3rd Bombay Native Infantry, was to crown the 

spur on the left of the village, covered by the 2 Horse 

Artillery guns. 

The Guide Corps, supported by the detachment, 1st Panjab Infantry, were 

R5 lit attack ^ ^ right, with a view of cutting 

* off the only apparent retreat the enemy possessed. 

When these arrangements had been partially effected, the main body, con- 
' .. , sisting of the detachment, 61st Regiment, suptpor- 

^ ’ ed by the head-quarters, 3rd Bombay Native Infan¬ 

try, and covered by the 4 Horse Artillery gnns, charged and took the village. 

The left attack was met by a heavy fire and showers of stones, the 
precipitous nature of the ground rendering the advance very difficult; but 
the heights were gallantly crowned, and the enemy driven off. 

The enemy finding his retreat on both flanks cut off, retired up the height, 
in rear of the village by a path before unknown to those who bad been directed 
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2nd Troop, 2nd Brigade, 
Horse Artillery. 

1 Company, Bombay Sap. 

pers and Miners. 

18th Irregular Cavalry. 
200 men, 60th Rifles. 

300 „ 61st Regiment. 
Srd Regiment, Bombay 
Native Infantry. 

Corps of Guides. 

100 men, 1st Panjab In- 
funtry. 
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0 acquire all information respecting the locality of the village, which path 
was inaccessible to the troops beyond a certain height. 

Colonel Bradshaw estimatedn the strength of the enemy at 2,500 men. The 
^ T ^ villages had been reinforced by large bodies from the 

^^Cdonel Lawrences Des. country, and their loss must have been very 

considerable. 

A return of our losses is given in the appendix. Colonel Bradshaw 
regarded them as very small, considering the difficult nature of the position 
and the obstinate defence of it for about five hours, remarking that the celerity 
of the movements of the troops and their effective fire prevented heavier loss. 

He said, he had to gratefully acknowledge having received every assistance, 
support, and information from Colonel Lawrence, the Deputy Commissioner; 
and that he was greatly indebted to Lieutenant Lumsden for his knowledge of 
the country, and the way in which he had conducted the right attack, ably 
seconded by Captain Coke. 

The names of the other officers most favorably mentioned by Lieutenant* 
Colonel Bradshaw were— 

Captain Bingham, commanding Detachment, 60th Kifles. 

„ Robert Richards commanding 4 Companies, 3rd Bombay N. I. 

Major Deacon commanding 61st Foot. 

Colonel Hallett commanding 3rd Bombay N. I. 
y) Fordyce commanding Artillery. 

Captain Quin commanding 13th Irregular Cavalry. 

„ H. Richards, 3rd Bombay Native Infantry, Staff Officer. 

Lieut. St. John, 60th Rifles, A. D. C. 

Colonel Bradford, Ist Light Cavalry, who joined the force as a 
Volunteer. 

Lieutenant Rendall, ) T, i i 

Walker, j Sappers and Miners. 



General Casualty Return of Killed and Wounded of the Field Force, under the 
Command of Lieutenant-Coix)nbl Bradshaw, in the attack of the village 
of Sangao, on the 11^.4 Decem.her 1819. 


Co BPS. 


13th Irregular Cavalry . 
Her Majesty’s 60th Rifles. 


Her Majesty’s Olst Regiment 

2nd Troop, 2ud Brigade,! 
Horse Artillery 

8rd Regiment, Bombay! 
Native Infantry- 

Guide Corps .. i 

Total .. i 


Killed. 


55 m 




Wounded. 


.pis 

«l!r 


l!° 

I o . 


105 


2 1 


2 ,, 


European Oppicers, 


Names of 
European 
oflkera 
killod. 


.None. 


Names of 
European 
olfioers 
wounded. • 


Captain Bing¬ 
ham severe¬ 
ly wounded. 
















































































RKCORB OP EXPEDmONS 

Oil the 13th December Lieutenant-Colonel Bradshaw moved his camp to 
a position at the mouth oi the valley of Bazdara, within 3 miles of the 
insurgent village of Pali, and of Zormandai and Sbirkhana, in Swat Baizai. 

A reconnoissance being made, the villages were found situated as nearly as 
possible m echelon-—Pali being the most advanced, and to the right of the 
other two. On the right of this village a hill of some 1,500 feet arose, which 
completely commanded it, and was evidently the key of the enemy's position ■ 
It was occupied by a mass of not less than 5,000 men. Tbe hills to the right 
and to the rear of the other villages were also occupied by large bodies of men. 
the enemy also held the valley in force, his right resting on the hill above 
mentioned, with the village of Pali in his rear, and his left stretching across 
to a range of bills which bounded the valley on the left, about a mile distant. 
Jrom these hill spurs projected at right angles into the valley, which were 
also strongly occupiod. 

Finding that the principal strength of the enemy lay on the hill to the 
nght of Pali, Colonel Bradshaw determined on seizing it, and on the 14th 
the operations were carried out as follow :— 

The detachment. Her Majesty's 60th Rifles, 6 companies of the 3rd 
Left attaok. Bombay Native Infantry, a troop of the 13th Irregu- 

■, ■ lar Cavalry, were detached against this hill with 4 

guns of tbe Horse Artillery, which took up a position and commenced nlavina- 
on the hill with great effect. r .r & 

The Guide Infantry and detachment 1st Panjab Infantry, supported hy 

Bight attack. 3 companies, Bombay Native Infantry, were de¬ 

tached to the light in view to turning the enemy's 
left; Colonel Bradshaw seeing that the movement against the hill on 

Centre attack likely to prove successful, now pushed 

forward the remaining two guns, supported by the 
detachment, Her Majesty's 61st Regiment, and the remainder of the 13th 
Irregular Cavalry. The Light Company of the 61st moved in extended 
order to the right of the guns, whilst the guns opened on the enemy on the 
spurs ou the left of their position, when the left of the enemy was admirably 
turned by the column which had been sent against it. 

Having thus succeeded in turning one flank of the enemy and holding 
the other in complete subjection. Colonel Braflshaw advanced with four guns 
up the centre of the valley, the other two being left in support of the troops 
which had carried and were holding the hill to the right of Pali, carryino' and 
destroying the villages in detail, and driving off* the enemy who made for the 
hills in their rear and on their left. 

The ground being tolerably favorable, Colonel Bradshaw directed the 18th 
Irregular Cavalry to charge, which they did witli effect, completely driyiuu- off' 
the left of the enemy. 

All that the Deputy Commissioner desired having been effected, and the 
enemy dispersed on all sides. Colonel Bradshaw withdrew from the valley 
covered by a .strong and connected line of skirmishes, supported by infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, with instructions not to leave a man of the force 
behind them; this was effected without a shot being fired. Such had beeu 
the panic caused hy the previous operations. 

The inhabitants of these villages had been assisted by people from Swat, 

„ , , T . n extent of from 5,000 to 6,000 men, and 

patch.**”* ^awrcDcea es tliey had literally been driven like sheep across the 
frontier, leaving their dead on the field —a great disgrace 
amongst these tribes—and there had been nothing to prevent our troops 
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:pal‘suing' them iuto their own country, if it had been deemed necessary or 
advisable to do so. 

Our losses are given in the Appendix. Colonel Bradshaw regarded them 
as small, considering the extended field of operation, and that the enemy num¬ 
bered in all from 10,000 to 12,000 men. 

Colonel Bradshaw said, when all officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
privates of the force, had behaved so admirably, it was invidious;;, fo make 
distinctions, and he begged to bring to the notice of the Commauder-in-Ciuef 
the gallant conduct of all ranks. 

. ' The force then returned to Peshawar vid Haehtnagar and Doaba, crossing 

Coionni T ni«rri.n^A’. oa. Kabul Rivci’ by the pontoon train and two boats, 

patch.. and reaching Peshawar on the 22nd December. Colonel 

Lawrence stated, he had been unable to carry out 
that part of the Governor General’s instructions requiring that the headmen 
should be brought into Peshawar, as the nature of the country precluded the 
possibility of surprising them, and there was no opportunity of seizing them 
either during or after the action. He added, that a most severe punishment 
had been inflicted on them, not the least of which was the capture of a 
quantity of grain roughly estimated at 3,000 maunds, which was partly 
destroyed for want of carriage. ^ 

Only one prisoner had fallen into our hands—a priest from Bajawar — from 
whom it was ascertained that the combination against us among the hill tribes 
very great, and it was afierwards known that reinforcements of 
15,000 men were <;« rewiftf to join the insurgents, when they received intelli- 
genee of their total defeat. 

The entire satisfaction of the Governor General, with the steadiness and 

Government letter. gallantry exhibited by all of every rank and of every 

^ corps, was ordered to be communicated to the officers 

fu Lieutenant-Colonel Bradshaw for his operations, and 

the thanks oi the Government were to be conveyed to all for the service they 
had rendered. It was stated that the Governor General had much pleasure ia 
expressing to the Deputy Commissioner, Lieutenant-Colonel George Lawrence, 
the great satisfaction he had derived from the knowledge of his proceediima on 
this occasion, and especially from observing the cordial co-operation of the 
civil and mihtapr authorities at Peshawar. His bast thanks were to be 
ottered also to Colonel Lawrence, to Lieutenant Lumsden, and the force under 
their orders. 

On Colonel Bradshaw’s force returning to Peshawar, the Corps of Guides 
under Lieutenant Lumsden remained in that portion of the Peshawar District 
and were employed covering the erection of a fortified post, the sanction for 
which had been now accorded. 
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Edeopkak Ofeiceb#. 


Wounded, 


'!fa.-mea of 
Eurcypean 
officers 
killed. 


Corps. 


Names of 
European offisr- 
ccra wouikdod. 


2nd Tron)p, 2iid Brigade, Horsa 
.. .1 
IStii Irregular Horw, 

JTer 60th Royal Riflo?. 

BJjyei.ty's 6l8t Roghnent .. 
list Ooropnjiy, Bmnhay Sappers 
and WuiCrs .. • •• 

Srd T^imsut, Bombay STative 

Infiuitigr 

1st Pai»5ah Infantry 
Quids OorpB 

Total 


Lieutenraat B»n- 
mmstuk, a flight 
swtrt'd cut on 
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SECTION IV. 

Expedition against the Eanizais by a force under Sir Colin Campbell in 

March 1852. 

The rapidity and success of Colonel Bradshaw's operations opened the eyes 

McGregor’s Gazetteer. *? Possibility of a British 

lorce one day visiting their own valley, and filled all 
classes with alarm. In this exigency the oracle was again consulted, and 
advised that the only chance of making a stand would be by appointing one 
chief to command the whole disposable forces, and all other chiefs being 
sworn on the Koran to implicitly obey him j and that the land-tax of one-tenth 
of the produce, authorized by the Mahomedan law, should be at once collected 
to provide the sinews of war. 

This proposal being agreed to, the chiefs commenced a scramble for the 
command, which threatened to involve the whole of the troops in a general 
mSlee, Ghazan Khan of I>ir left the council, declaring that he could never 
obey any man save the Akhund. 

To - end this broil, the Akhund proposed that a chief, hitherto unconnected 
with Swat, should be chosen; and, among other nominations, pointed outSyad 
Akbar of Sittana, as a man of energy, head, and true Mahomedan principles, 
(][ualified for the position, with the advantage of being a Syad. 

Syad Akbar was accordingly invited to become King of Swat under the 
patronage of the Akhund, and shortly afterwards was duly installed witli 
the usual accompaniments of prayers from priesthood and nazarana^^ from 
the chiefs. 

This chief was, as already related, a follower of the famous Hindustani 
mnatic, Syad Ahmad; and when the latter held temporary possession of 
Peshawar, Syad Akbar joined him in the double capacity of treasurer and 
prime minister. He was thus thrown in constant contact with the Hindustani 
soldiers in that chiefs camp, and formed a friendship for them which lasted 
ever afterwards. 

The moment his authority was a little established by the Akhund^s good 
offices over the Swat Chiefs, and the first yearns revenue collected, Syad Akbar 
sent for his Hindustani levies but they refused under some pretext to join 
him, when he set about collecting a standing army and guns, by the aid of 
which he hoped to put down any chief who should afterwards dispute his 
authority. He so far succeeded as to collect five or six guns of sizes, 800 
sowars, and 8,000 footmen, all receiving pay in grain directly from himself. 

Towards the end of 1851, the Swatis moved bodies of troops, several thou- 

Mr. Temple’s Keporfc. ^ of the Mora Mountain and into 

Ranizai, for the purpose o£ creating disaffection on our 
border. 

On the night of the 6th March 1852, a party of 180 horsemen, under 

Begtaental History of Mokaram Khan, assailed a detach- 

Quide Corps. ment consisting of 4S inen of the Guide Corps stationed 

1 -D ll i. I British village of Gujar Garhi, in.. Yusatzai, 

under Kesaldar Fateh khan, as a personal guard to a party of the Great Tri- 
gonometrical Survey. The attack was very sudden, it being believed that the 







; Sir Coliu 
Despiitch, 
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^ ^iroacbing party were the Survey officers coming into camp, and the enemy 
were into camp before the' men had time to form. But the assailants were 
gallantly repelled, leaving 1 dead body and 6 disabled horses in the camp ; 
the Guides losing 1 sowar killed, 2 sowars wounded. 

The gallant conduct of this detachment afterwards re- 
Govurnment letter. ceived the approbation of the Governor General in Council. 

On the 11th March the following troops under the command of Sir 
Colin Campbell marched from Peshawar towards Taugi, as 
Campbell’s corps of observation, and to check any further spread of 
disaffection, till the orders of Government could be 
obtained 

1st Troop, 1st Brigade, Horse Artillery. 

Head-Quarters, 600 R. P., Her Majesty's 32nd Regiment. 

Wing, 29th Native Infantry. 

60th Gurkhas. 

15th Irregular Cavalry. 

Mokaram, the leader of the attacking party, held a sort of jaghir from Syad 
Akhar of Swat, half of which was on this side the 
Colonel Maclicson’s Malakaud Pass, half on the other; and when wishing to 
Iiepoi-t. plunder, he used to come into Ranizai, retiring to Swat 

when danger threatened. It was therefore determined to treat the Ranizai as 
a confederation, and to punish them in such a rvay as to make them feel they 
could not afford to allow refugees from our territory, or bad characters from 
their own, to embroil them with the British Government. 

On the 14th March the people, of Ranizai sent in to Lieutenant Lumsden, 
Mr. Temple’s Keport on the Deputy Commissioner, offering to submit to any 
Tribes. terms imposed, and to pay revenue; the force under 

Sir Colin Campbell was therefore halted at Turangzai, and the Maliks of 

Ranizai summoned. This delay, however, had the ad¬ 
vantage of enabling two heavy howitzers with elephant 
draught to join Sir Colin Campbell from Peshawar. 
But the maliks afeerwards refused to come in, declaring their intention of op¬ 
posing us, and that they expected'assistance from Swat. 
Colonel MrtcUeson’s Dos- clearly ascertained that Syad Akbar’s 

nephew had been, accompanied by a following, with 
the party that had attacked the detachment of the Guides, and the force there¬ 
fore moved on towards Ranizai, arriving at our frontier village of Shirgar, 
about 8 miles from Shakot (the Ranizai frontier village), on the 21st March. 

On the march to Shirgar from Gujar Garhi much ram fell on the hills 
around, and inst after the troops and guns had crossed a very deep nullah, a 
body of water like a wall came down it suddenly, and for a few minutes a 
portion of the baggage and its escort and the rear-guard were separated from 

the mmm body of ^th^ Maliks of the Lundkhor Valley had 

hrou«-ht the intelligence to Lieutenant Lumsden that the Maliks of Ranizai 
wished to tender their submission, when they were told that the troops would 
not he halted, but would march at daybreak to Shakot. It was furthcT inti- 
mated to them, that if they came in on the road and paid the fine originally 
demanded of them, and gave satisfactory security for the safety of our frontier 
from the depredations of Swati marauders, and our oWn malefactors who had 
refuo-e in Swat, their villages would not be destroyed, nor their crops injured on 
this*ocoaBion by encamping the force in their valley, but that the troops would 


Colonel 
pntob. 


Mttckeson's Des- 
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^ -Iny event be niarched into the vflUey of Ranizai to enable the Geneial to 

see ns much of it as wiis desired. , , j i. i 

On the morning of the 22nd, Sir Cohn CampbelFs force marched towa^s 
Shakot, of which a reconnoissance had been made the previous evenin'^ On 
the road the Ranizai Maliks came in, introduced by their neighbours, British 
subieots of the Luiidkhor Valley. They tried to obtain an abatement oi the 
fine imposed, and on two occasions, when it was refused, broke up their council 
and walked towards their villages. The force then advanced again, when some 
of the party would return to ofierto pay their own share if their particular crops 
were spared. This farce continued till the force was drawn up within range of 
their village, when they were all sent away, and given half an hour to bring 
an unanimous submission to the terms offered, or abide the cons^ucnces. 

In the meantime, the pioneers commenced making the road down and up 
the deep chasm in front of the village practicable for guns. After a while, 
however* the Ranizai Maliks returned with a full submission to the terms, and 
with ten maliks as hostages for their fulfilment. They then poinfod out a 
practicable road into the heart of the Ranizai Valley—indeed, the high road to 
Swat, which passed to the right of the drainage chasm, and only crossed a 
small branch of it higher up the valley, where it was no obstacle. 

It was now about 1 P.M. and Sir Colin Campbell gave orders for the camp 
to be pitched at the former ground at Shirgar, where it had remained ready 
laden, awaiting orders. The ten prisoners, as security for payment of the 
fine were made over to Lieutenant Lumsden's corps, and the force moved on, 
conducted by one of the Maliks of Ranizai. The road was found to be 
excellent, although a little narrow, nearly all the way to Dargai j and to 
reach Dargai nearly the whole breadth of the valley is traversed. This 
village is situated at the extreme western end and foot of a spur of a hill, 
which from this point runs up for a distance of 3 miles to the foot of 
the Malakand Pass, forming with the Malakand Range a narrowing valley. 
There is at Dargai, under the foot of the hill, a large reservoir of water 
and encamping ground for a large force. The ground is covered with 
cultivation, the whole valley being closely tilled. 

On reaching Dargai, it was reported that Mokaram Khan had just left 
that village, and on turning the spur of the hill at 
^ir Colin Campbell’s DCS- j)argai, some of our cavalry saw two or three horse- 
men'’ in the distance and galloped on towards the 
Malakand Pass. Sir Colin Campbell also ordered a party of Irregular Horse 
up from the rear and two guns from the troop of Horse Artillery, Subsequently, 
five men with standards were seen through a telescope skulking away up 
ravines towards the pass ivith about 100 footmen. Prom the direction in 
which the men were first seen, there is no doubt that they had been at 
Dargai all the morning, and had left the hill behind Dargai when' they. 

saw “he force advancing towards it. j o ,i. ht i i 'a 

The troops might, had they advanced towards the foot of the Malakancl 
Pass have driven those people off and over the hill, and looked down into 
Swat: hut it was late in the day, and they would have had to encamp m 
Ranizai and thereby broken the engagement with the Maliks, whose hostages 
were in our camp. Sir Colin Campbell would also thus have engaged in 
hostilities against the Swatis without having orders from Government to 
prosecute them to an issue. He therefore waited till he saw, with aid of a 
telescope, these standards borne on their way steadily up the pa,ss in open 
flight from before him, and then returned to camp, without having heard a 
shot fired during the day. 


EECOUD OF EXPEDITIONS, 
had fixed the fine to be ^ 

Colonel Mackeson’s Des- 5,000, with reference to Rs. 6,d'00 being one year's 
patch, revenue oi the Lundkhor Valley, which is, if any 

. . thing, larger than the valley of Ranizai; he might 

have increased his demand in consequence of the message of defiance sent by 
these Ranizai Maliks, after they had actually given Iiieutenant Liumsden to 
understand they would come in, but he considered their position a diflicult one. 
Ihe Ranizais on this side of the passes are a fractional division of their own 
tribe, as the majority of the Ranizais live in Swat above the passes. They are, 
therefore, too weak to control the whole of Swat when bent on hostility; but 
they are strong enough to check parties of marauders not exceeding 300 or 
400 men, from going through their country, (which is the principal road from 
Swat), to commit raids in our territory. Colonel Mackeson might, too, have 
kept a larger number of the principal men as hostages, and have concluded 
no terms until he heard from the Board at Lahore as to whether he was to 
prosecute hostilities into Swat j but then the force must have remained out 
well into April, with an attendant expense. Great injuiy would have occurred 
to the crops of our own subjects near our encampment; the Swat River and the 
Kabul River were on the rise, the one might become unfordable and the other 
might carry away our bridge, when the Mohmand tribes would not have 
neglected to make raids in the Doaha, seeing the communication of the force 
with Peshawar cut off. Under these circumstances Colonel Mackeson thought 
it wiser to make a settlement of the question at once. 

Colonel Mackeson said, our display of power in the rich^ though small 
valley of Ranizai, our forbearance to use force when the enemy was at our 
mercy, and we could have inflicted much injury, and our return to camp 
in fulfilment of our engagement without any wanton act of injury having 
been committed in the valley, must have impressed our enemies with a con¬ 
viction of our good faith, if they are capable of receiving any impressions. 

On the morning of the 23rd, Sir Colin Campbell's force marched to Jalala, 
where it remained on the 24th, in consequence of heavy rain, and resumed 
its march to Turangzai ou the 25th route to Peshawar, The ten priso-ners 
were sent under a guard of Irregular Cavalry towards Peshawar, where they 
arrived safely on the 27th March. 

The satisfaction of the Governor General in CoUhcil at the result of 
OovernmeDt letter. these operations was then expressed. 
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SECTION V. 

Punishment of the Independent Utman Khels hy a force under Sir Colin 

Camphell, May 1852, 


McQregor^s Gazetteer. 


Tanqi is a town in the Hashtnagar Division of the Peshawar District, 

29 miles north of Peshawar, 3 miles south-east of 
Abazai, on the left bank of the Naswar Kanda ravine. 
Next to Peshawar, it is the largest place in the district. 

At the commencement of British rule, Tangi w.as the residence of a 
powerful chief, named Ajun Khan, a young man of a restless, proud, and 
bigoted character. A large part of the village was held by him rent free, but 
he desired the whole of it, and also exemption from personal attendance at our 
courts, and from the interference of our revenue and police officials in his 
village. Mnding that these demands were not likely to be complied with, 
he adopted the course, not imfrequent during the Durani and Sikh rule, of 
removing to the hills, calling around him a band of adventurers, and leading 
them in acts of aggression upon British villages, in the hope that the Govern¬ 
ment would be induced to yield to such pressure and grant him the privileges 
he sought. A native officer of the Guide Corps was Sent to induce him to 
return, but he refused to do so, unless his villages were given to him rent free 
and he was exempted from attendance at any of our courts. 

This step led him to believe that we feared him, and ever after he caused 
annoyance to the Government. To do this most effectually, he aimed at 
striking fear into our villagers, and causing them to leave their lands unculti¬ 
vated, by which not only a loss of revenue was to be anticipated, but a 
general feeling of disaffection and disquietude, leading to internal disturb¬ 
ances. He took up his quarters in the Utman Khel villages to the north of 
the district, and received some villages in jaghir from the Syad King of Swat, 
who was himself anticipating the advent of the British, and willingly received 
such fugitives, locating them in his border villages to act as an advanced 
guard. 

On the night of the 20th April 1852, Ajun Khan with a band of 200 
horsemen attacked the large village of Charsada, which 
was the head-quarters of the Hashtnagar Division. 
Half of the party came from the Utman Khel villages, 
and half from those of Ranizai. The revenue buildings had not been con^ 
structed. The establishments were located in native houses with mud enclo¬ 
sures, and they could offer but slight resistance. The Tehsildar, himself a 
Syad, was murdered and cut to pieces. Several other officials were similarly 
treated, and the tehsil treasury was plundered. On the following day, in 
furtherance of his plans, Ajun Khan came down and occupied Abazai, a villao-e 
of Hashtnagar, where hq remained 24 hours. He then desired the nialiks 
to leave the village with their cattle, and killed 1 man who refused to 
do so. 

Ajun Khan had now taken up his quarters at Prang Guar and Naodand 
(Utman Khel villages), and on the 28th April troops began moving out from 
Peshawar. 


Mr. Templets 
Tribes. 


Report on 




Sir Colin Campbeirs Des* 
patch. 


Regimental History, Corps 
of Guides, 


RECORD OF EXPEDITIONS 


Sir Colin Campbell established his head-quarters 
at Abazai, and with him were Colonel Mackeson, the 
Commissioner^ and Captain James, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. 

On the 2nd May a picquet of 20 of the Guide Cavalry being placed in 
advance of the line of out-posts, the enemy were ob¬ 
served advancing in force, when Lieutenant Hardiiige 
^ dashed through the enemy^s skirmishers into a body of 
matchlock men supporting the skirmishers, and cut up a number of the enemy, 
checking their advance and capturing a standard. Lieutenant Hardinge, 
3 sowai's, and 1 horse, being wounded, and 2 horses killed. 

On the nth May the Commissioner having called on Sir Colin Campbell 
to destroy^ the Naodand group of villages, the Brigadier moved out wi^h 
the following troops:— 

let Troop, 1st Brigade, Horse Artillery. 

Detachment, 2nd Company, 4th Battalion Artillery, 2 8-ineh Howitzers. 

2nd Company, Sappers and Miners. 

800 men. Her Majesty^s S2iicl Regiment. 

800 „ 28th Native Infantry. 

800 „ 66th Gurkhas. 

The Guide Infantry. 

1 Squadron, 2n(l Irregular Cavalry. 

Guide Cavalry. 

Naodand was about 4 miles from Abazai, the last mile of the approach to 
it leading over hilly and broken ground. On the arrival of the force the 
villages were found to be deserted, but many of the hill men were seen scattered 
round about. As the burning proceeded, the people gradually gathered 
together on different points, and commenced skirmishing* with the advanced 
picquets of the Guides. This lasted whilst the work of destruction went on, 
the Guides having 4 men wounded. The ground was too broken to admit of 
the artillery being brought near the village. 

_ As tlm troops withdrew, the numbers of the enemy appeared slightly to 
increase, but the troops retired without loss, the village and large quantities 
of grain having been destroyed. 

During the operations, the 1st Panjab Infantry under Captain Coke, and 
2 Squ^rons of the 1st Panjab Cavalry under Lieutenant Hughes, joined Sir 
Cohn Campbell. These troops had made an extraordinary march. 

The letter from the Commissioner, sent by express to Captain Coke at 
T> • . I nT- 1 , . Kohat, calling for his services, had been nurnoselv 

Panjab'lnfiintry.'* * wthbeld by Rahmut Khan, Ovakzai, and Captain Coke 
mi Tin -IT orders in a second letter sent by post. 

Ihe 1st Panjab Infantry, and the squadrons, 1st Paujab Cavalry, marched from 
Kohat at 2 a.m. on the 8th, .and reached Peshawar, 40 miles, the same day. 
On arriving at the bridge of boats over the Kabul River, Captain Coke found 
it had been swept away and the boats carried down stream. On the evening 
of the 10th the troops bad got across, and on that night marched for Abazaf, 
halting for tvyo hours under the Shabkadr Port j and when on reaching Abazai 
at daybreak it was found the force under Sir Colin Campliell had gone out to 
attack Naodand, Captain Coke pushed on, joining the force as the attack was 
commencing, having marched more than 40 miles when Abazai was reached 
alter the operations. 

On the 12th the field force under Sir Colin Campbell moved about 7 miles 
to Gandeyri, with a view to attacking Prang Ghar, which was generally 
looked on in the country as the stronghold of the Utmau Khel tribe. ‘ 
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tlie 13ili a detail of the streugtli given in the margin moved a little 
_ before daybreak and marched 

Isfc Troop, 1st Brigade, Horse Artillery, ~ ^ 

Detachment, 8rd Company, dth Battalion Artillery, and 
2 guns. No, 19, Light Field Battery. 

Two 8-inch Howitzers, and Detachment, 2nd Company, 

4th Battalion Artillery. 

2nd Company, Sappers and Miners. 

800 men each of Her Majesty^s 32nd Kegiment, 28th 
Native Infantry, 66th Gurkhas, Infantry of Guido Corps, 

6 Companies and Head-Quarters, Isb Panjah Infantry. 

He^id-Quarters and 1 Squadron, 1st Panjab Cavalry. 


patch. 


about 6 miles to the foot of 
the hills^ which were broken 
and very stony^, but not in¬ 
accessible to artillery. 

Prang Ghar was a large 
village, with its rear resting 
on high hills^ and flanked by 
spurs and lower heights. 
Preparations had been made for defence. Both the place which was surrounded 
by good walls^ and the adjacent eminences^ were crowded witli men. 

They quickly opened fire on the advanced guarcb 
Sir Cohn CamphelFs Des- which Sir Coliii Campbell restrained from advancing 
until the guns were in position. 

Tho artillery then opened clearing the road, when the men of the 1st 
Punjab Infantry, tho 66th Gurkha Kegiment^ and the Guide Corps, imme¬ 
diately advanced to the attack, Her Majesty^s 32nd and the 28th Native 
Infantry remaining with the guns as a reserve. The only fault committed 
was the too great impetuosity of the men which caused the artillery fire to 
be stopped sooner than Sir Colin Campbell desired. 

However, the village was carried at a run, the enemy retreating to the 
hills behind, whence these inimitable skirmishers drove them from rock to 
rock far up the side of the high mountain, rendering the destruction of the 
village easy and safe. The artillery made good practice, effectually aiding the 
skirmishers. 

A desultory fight then lasted until the object, for which the Commander of 
the force had received the Commissioner's requisition, was effected—the de¬ 
struction of tho village and grain. Of the latter, a large quantity, which had 
been stacked in a supposed place of security, high up the mountain, was 
destroyed by our skirmishers. 

Considering that no less than ten pieces of artillery opened on their de¬ 
voted village, it must be owned its people made a gallant defence. But, for 
our guns, we sbould have sustained a very heavy loss, the walls and flanking 
defences alluded to being formidable. As it was, the number of the wounded 
(see appendix) shows how the villagers held to their ground as soon as the 
skirmishers had driven them beyond the range of artillery. 

The troops retired about 11 a.m., covered by strong rear-guards in ex¬ 
tended order, without further loss. 

The enemy, who numbered perhaps 1,000 matchlock men, were led by 
Ajun Khan and his father Hamid, and were assisted 
by the Utman Khel of the Totai villages, a depen¬ 
dency of Swat, and forming part of Mokaram Khan’s 
jaghir. Tliey only left 8 dead on the ground, but it was believed that they had 
many casualties. 

Tliree prisoners were made, one a servant of Ajun, who was concerned in 
the murder of the tehsildar; another prisoner was a student from our own 
village of Tangi. 

Three Persian letters were found in the village by a sepoy of the Guides, 
one from the Akhund to Ajun, and one from the King of Swat to Ajun, 
promising him assistance, assigning to him all property of the Hindus and 
servants of the British in Hashtnagar as lawful prey, and desiring him not to 
spare them, but to keep his hands from Mahomedans not in our service. 

A 1 


Colonel Mackeaon’s Des¬ 
patch. 
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On the 14th the force halted at Gandeyri to make various arrangements^ 
hnd to allow of more crops being destroyed by the Commissioner. 

Sir Colin Campbell stated that since the force had left Peshawar^ he had 
every reason to be satisfied with the readiness and good-will of all the corps 
and detachments, whether engaged in fatiguing marches through intense heat, 
assisting the labours of the engineers, or operating against the enemy; and he 
begged to return his thanks to— 

Lieutenant-Colonel Brooke, o. B., commanding Her Majesty32nd 
Eegiment, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, commanding 28tli Native Infantry, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Troup, commanding 68th Gurkhas, 

Captain Coke, commanding 1st Panjah Infantry, 

Lieutenant Liimsden, commanding Guide Corps, 

Captain Baldwin, commanding Artillery, 

Captain Jackson, commanding 2nd Irregular Cavalry, 

Lieutenant Hughes, commanding Ist Panjab Cavalry, 

Lieutenant Miller, Guide Corps, who commanded the skirmishers at 
Naodand. 

Sir Colin Campbell said he had also to express his obligations to~ 
Lieutenant Norman, Brigade Major, 

Ensign Lumsdeu, Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master General, 
Lieutenant Maister, Acting Assistant Field Engineer, 

Captain James, Deputy Commissioner, 

Lieutenant Woodcock, Horse Artillery, 

Lieutenant Walker, Bombay Engineer, 

Avho had never failed in unremitting exertions to assist him 
sible manner. 

He wished also to record his strong sense of gratitude to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mansfield, Her Majesty^s 53rd Regiment, who on this and previous 
occasions, when, his regiment had been in cantonments, had, at Sir Colin Camp- 
belPs invitation, accompanied him into the field. 

The Governor General in Council fully concurred in the praise bestowed 
Government letter. ®®veral officers named, and in the estimation 

entertained by the Commander-in-Chief of the excel¬ 
lent conduct of the troops employed. 

Ajim Khan then fled, and has since w^anderecl about from place to place,— 
McGrogor^e Gazetteer, Kabul, Jellalabad, Lalpura, Swat, &c. 

In 1857 he was at Prang Ghar threatening to attack British territory, but 
was checked by a force moving out from Peshawar under Colonel Shute with 
Major J. Nicholson, the Deputy Commissioner. 

In 1872 he suddenly returned, and, with the aid of the men of Total and 
other Ranizai villages, built two towers and several houses at a place called 
Spinkwara, 5 J miles north of Gandeyri. On this the Deputy Commissioner 
sent to the council of the Ranizai, and to the various men of influence in 
proximity to our territory, when a hundred men of Prang Ghar surprised 
Spinkwara, killing 6 men and burning the hamlet; it was not known, however, 
what became of Ajun Khan. 

In fact, the result of the chastisement of the Utman Kliel was to restore 

Captain James’s Despatch. security to the Hashtna-ar Division, and to 

^ put a stop to the flight of the chiefs on the border. 

After the expedition the fort of Abazai was erected. 


in every pos- 
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APPENDICES. 


lieturn nf Killed and Wounded of the Force under command of Brigadier Sir 
Colin Campbell, k.c.b., at the destruction of the villages of Naodand, on 
the nth Mag 1852. 


Cobps. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

RBMAnK.S. 

I European officers. 

Native officers. 

1 

% 

1 

.s 

e 

i i 
« $ 
atB 
o o 

z , 

Rank and file. 

j TotaL 

European officers. | 

Native officers. 

Non-commissioned i 

officers. j 

TJ 

i 

Total, 

Guido Infantry 

Total 
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4 

One camp follower se¬ 
verely wounded. 
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Return of Killed, Wounded, and Missing of the Force under command of 
Brigadier Sir Colin Campbell, k.c.b., at the destruction of the vilUge 
of Prang Ohar, on the \Wt Mag 1852. 
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SECTION VI. 

Second operations in Ranizai by a force under Sir Colin Campbell, May 1852. 

On tbe conclusion of the terms with the Ranizai people in the month of 
„ March previous, a conciliatory letter was sent to the 
porb? ^^^' King of Swat, to which not only was no reply received, 

but it was reported that the killing of the messenger 
had been debated, to mark the King’s determination not to hold any inter¬ 
course with the infidels. 

Immediate payment of the fine inflicted had not been exacted from the 
Mr Temple's Report on Ranizais, and they had asked a little time to collect 
't'ribes- it, which had been granted them^ but they now 

withheld its payment, repudiated the hostages, and expelled their families from 
their territory, declaring their reliance on Swat. Further coercion became 
therefore necessary. 

On the 15th May the force under Sir Colin Campbell, after operating 
Sir Colin Campbeirs'Dos- against the Utman Khels, moved to Shirgar, where it 
patch. halted the two following days. 

The reports were that considerable numbers were flocking from Swat and 
elsewhere to the village of Shakot to defend the Ranizai Valley, and that 
many Ghazis (religious fanatics) had come over the passes to fight in this 
cause; and it was evident that the people of Swat contemplated an attack on 
Ranizai as one made on themselves. The Akhund and the King were at 
variance on the Bubject of the non-payment of the fine by tbe people of 
Ranizai,—the one being in favor of the payment, the other opposing it,—as 
his influence would be diminished by such a course. 

On the 18th the camp was struck, and the baggage driven 2 or 3 miles to 
the rear under a strong escort*; when the force marched—strength as given 
in tlie appendix—to dislodge the people who had taken np a position in the 
neighbourhood of Shakot, and then to proceed with tl^e punishment of Ranizai. 

Shakot was situated between a very deep and broad nullah and the moun¬ 
tains. This nullah swept round in an arc from what had been the left of tbe 
camp, and the march of the force lay along the chord of it. 

About an hour after daybreak when 2 miles had been accomplished, 
Shakot being then distant two more, the enemy were discovered on one side 
of the nullah stretching away in one continuous line to the village which 
was the left of their position, the ground they held on the margin of the 
nullah being about a mile and a half in length. 

The troops were now formed in line of columns at quarter distance in 
the direction of the line of march, cavalry being sent to the left to watch the 
extreme right of the enemy. 

The advance then took place in echelon of regiments from the right in open 
column, Sir Colin Campbell’s design being to break the enemy’s centre with 
the Horse Artillery and attack their whole left which was on their line of retreat. 

A sharp cannonade was opened by Captain Baldwin’s troop of Horse 
Artillery on the centre of the enemy’s position, which however they stood 
with great firmness, availing themselves of the broken ground for protection. 

* Haggagc Guard 200 28th Regiuieiit, Native lufaatr)'. 

2 SfjiituU’ong;, 2nd Irregular Cavalry. 
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{\vo leading regiments on the right, the Guide Corps and 66th Gurkhas, 
now “ left wheeled into lino” and stormed the nullah covered by the fire of 
the two 9-pounders, and supported by the Light Company of Her Majesty's 
32nd Eegiment and the 1st Panjab Infantry under Captain Coke, 

The attack was very well done by the troops, the first assailants having 
to encounter a heavy fire and much determination. A company of the 66th 
Gurkhas were engaged in a hand-to-hand fight, a party of the enemy having 
actually charged into the centre of them. 

The Horse Artillery now rapidly changed position and galloped to the 
edge of the nullah, which they enfiladed with great efiect whenever they 
could fire without injuring our own men ; and as soon as the two 9-pounders 
could be spared, they were moved rapidly to the right and brought into action 
opposite the village and a large burial ground at right angles to it, which 
were both full of the enemy,—the 32nd Foot covering the guns, and the 28th 
Native Infantry being kept in reserve, ready to move on any required point. 

The fire of the guns was sharp and telling, and they were adviiuced closer and 
closer to the enejpy, as the attack on the nullah showed itself to be successful. 

The enemy then broke up, a large body swarming up the hills to the rear 
of the village, and another making for the Malakand Pass,—the 9-pounders 
playing on those retreating up the hills, the Horse Artillery going in 
pursuit up the valley. Three miles from the scene of resistance, the Guide 
Cavalry, directed at Sir Colin Campbell's request by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mackeson, c. B., the Commissioner, (“ to whom Sir Colin Campbell said his 
best thanks were due,'') sabred a considerable crowd '(trying to make their 
escape. The pursuit had been so rapid, that this had happened before the 
9-pounders had succeeded in clearing the face of the opposite hills, although 
no time was lost by the fugitives in that direction. 

In addition to the armed villages, about 4,000 infantry and .500 cavalry, 
Mr. Temple’s Eoport on all from Swat, had been opposed to the force, and 
Tribes. the King and Akhund had stationed themselves on 

the crest of the Malakand Pass overlooking the valley to view the fight. 

Great slaughter had been committed on the enemy with a comparatively 
trifling loss to our troops (see appendix), and large numbers of dead bodies 
were found all over the ground where the enemy had fought, and on their 
line of retreat. 

Arrangements were now made for the destruction of Shakot, a very large 
village numbering some 600 houses, many of which appeared to be of much 
pretension. It was thoroxighly burnt, as well as the crops around. 

Having echeloned various parties to prevent the possibility of further 
annoyance, Sir Colin Campbell proceeded to destroy Dargai about 3 miles 
higher up the valley. This was also a very considerable place, being full 
of houses of the better sort, and, according to rough calculation, having some 
400 altogether. 

The village of Sangao was also burnt. 

The troops with whom Sir Colin Campbell had so much reason to be 
pleased, returned to their former ground about 3 p. m. 

In his despatch, Sir Colin Campbell said this action, though fought against 
bill men and amidst the difficulties of a nullah of extraordinary steepness 
and width, with broken and stony ground in its neighbourhood, was essen-. 
tially one of the plains, and not of the mountains. The artillery had 
full scope as had the cavalry. This circumstance accounted for the 
considerable results, and the very heavy chastisement the force wes ciblc 
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^0 inflict on the crowds opposed, who could not have been less than 6,000 
in number. They had showed great resolution, and had held the nullah in a 

manner which extorted the admiration of the troops. , 

Sir Colin Campbell added, nothing could be more satisfactory than the 
conduct of all, particularly of the Guides and Gurkhas, on whom the brunt 
fell when making the great assault on the nullah. With the readiness 
of the Guides under Lieutenant Lumsden, he said the Commander-in-Chief 
was well acquainted, and he was particularly happy in having been able to 
employ the 66th Gurkhas under Lieutenant-Colonel Troup, in an operation 
requirinor all those qualities for which Gurkhas are so justly famous. 

He farther said, he had to express his thanks to all the Commanding Officers 
of corps for their great alacrity and good feeling in carrying out his orders, 

^^^ iiieutenant-Colonol Brooke, o.b., commanding Her M.ijesty's S2nd Regi- 

Liendenant-Colonel Campbell, commanding 28^h Native Infantry. 
Lieutenant Colonel Troup, commanding 66th Gurkhas. 

Captain Baldwin, commanding the Artillery. 

Captain Jackson, commanding 2nd Irregular Cavalry. 

Captain Coke, commanding 1st Panjab Infantry. 

Lieutenant' Hughes, commanding 1st Panjab Cavalry. 

Lieutenant Luiftsden, commanding Guide Corps. , . - ' 

He added, he was under great obligations to his personal and general stall-— 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mansfield, Her Ma-jesty^s 53rd Regiment, who had 
placed himself at Sir Colin CampbelPs disposal. 

Lieutenant Norman, Brigade Major. 

Lieutenant Woodcock, Horse Artillery. . . . i:,- -n • 

Lieutenant Maister, Horse Artillery-and Acting Assistant Field Engineer. 
Lieutenant Walker, Bombay Engineers. ^ ^ , 

EnaioTi Lumsden, Deputy Assistant Guarter-lHaster General. ^ 

And in wmclusion Sir Colin Campbell said he wished to speak more specially 
of the Artillery under Captain Baldwin. To the readiness and i^elhgenca 
of the Commander and the great activity of his subordinate officers 
men, he was indebted for having passed through the day s work with a 

compa^atavelyj^ having been given to the troops on the 19 th, the force 

marched round the Ranizai Valley on the 20th, 
destroying the villages named in the margin, together 

with much grain. . , i 

On this day no oppowsition was eucouuteredy and 
but few of the inhabitants of the valley were to be 
seen. The troops were under arms and in movement 
from 4) A.M. till half-past 6 p.m. 

On the 22nd a detachment, as per margin, marched about 9 miles 

to destroy the village of Erozshah. This 
place had been represented to be in an open 
valley. It was founds however, to be situat¬ 
ed in close ground within matchlock range 
of the hills at the head of ravines^ some 
2 miles in extent, up which the troops 
moved. Besides, being so strong hy nature, 
was surrounded by a loop-holed wall. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 , 


Wurfcair. 

Dobandi (1st). 
Sandosir. 

Kadam Kbel. 
Harka. 

Usman Khel, Ghaii- 
Mnsa Maina. 
Mirdai. 


3 Horse Artillery auns. 

2nd Company, Sappers and Miners. 
200 Men, 28tti Native Infantry. 

300 „ 66tli Ourlihas. 


800 

-200 

200 


Ist Panjab Infantry. 
Guido Infantry. 

1st Panjiib Cavalry. 
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inhabitants bad letreatcd to a distant range of hills, and the trooj^ 

Jiv®r?not molested till after the destruction of the village had been effected, and 
they had commenced their retreat towards camp. They were then followed by 
matchlock fire till quite clear of the hills and ravines. The retrograde movement 
having been conducted very slowly and in perfect order, no loss was sustained. 

On the 24th the village of Dobandi (2ud), about 4 miles from camp, was 
destroyed. 

On the 25th the force marched 10 miles, to Likpani, with the view of 
coercing the British village oi Sangao, when the Maliks submitted to the 
Commissioner's demands and paid up a fine of Rs. 200. 

The decisive affair of the 18th was producing good effects, not only in 
Ranizai, but all along the border. It was reported on good authority that 
the rulers of Swat had ordered Ajun Khan, Mokaram Khan, and Kalandar 
Khan, to quit that territory. The men of Pali had sent in for permission to 
wait on the Deputy Commissioner, and the Mohmand Chief of Pindiali had 
also sent in to make a similar request for his son. 

The then force marched back through Lundkhor to 
McGregor’s Gazetteer. Gujur Garhi, where it was broken up. 

On the conclusion of these operations the following resolution of Govern¬ 
ment was communicated:— 

The Governor General in Council has much satisfaction in. recording his 
high approbation of the conduct of the troops that 
Government letter. employed upon this service, and especially 

of those who have received the special notice of the Brigadier. 

The Governor General in Council begs to convey to™ 

Lieutenant-Colonel Brooke, Her Majesty^s 32nd Regiment, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, 28th Native Infantry, 

Lieutenant Colonel Troup, 66th Gurkhas, 

Captain Coke, 1st Panjab Infantry, 

Lieutenant Lumsden, Guide Corps, 

Captain Jackson, 2nd Irregular Cavalry, 

Captain Baldwin, Artillery, 

Lieutenant Hughes, 1st Panjab Cavalry, 
who were in command of their respective corps, the best thanks of the Govern¬ 
ment for their services against the Utman Khels on the 11th and 13th May.^^ 

His Lordship in Council desires also to offer his thanks to— 

Lieutenant Miller, Guide Corps, 

Lieutenant Norman, Brigade Major, 

Ensign Lumsden, Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master General, 
Lieutenant Maister, Acting Field Engineer, 

Lieutenant Woodcock, Horse Artillery, and 

Lieutenant Walker of the Bombay Engineers, whose assistance the 
Brigadier has acknowledged. 

To these acknowledgments the Governor General in Council desires to 
add the expression of his entire approbation of the conduct of the officers and 
soldiers of the force in the subsequent proceedings in the valley of Ranizai. ^ 

^^It affords His Lordship in Council the greatst satisfaction to repeat bis 
thanks to the officers above mentioned, in connection with their services in 
Ranizai ; and to concur in the applause which has been justly bestowed on 
the whole force, and specially on the Artillery, the Gurkhas and the Guides. 

His Lordship in Council has not failed to appreciate the strong terms in 
which sir Colin Campbell has noticed the valuable assistance he derived on 
both occasions from Lieutenant-Colonel Mansfield, Her Majesty s 53rd, who 
accompauied the force at his request. 
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Governor General in Council avails himself of this opportunitP^ 
^econlmg his testimony to the merits of Brigadier Sir Colin CampbeH in 
his command of the troops in the field ' 

* * * * 

terml^^the'^nSS-? in Council is desirous of acknowledging, in the most ample 
terms, the ability, the personal intrepidity and activity, and the sterling 

o^mniyof S f dispfayed in the militar? 

command of the tioops at Peshawar upon every occasion on which they have 

Khlta ® “8^““ 

r.“ •“ Mo'-Ved to Colon.l 

movcmSte of tt S^oc »" "> »n.,ooti«o with the 


APPENDIX. 


Field Return of ike Troops under command of Brigadieb Sir C. Campbell, 
'‘'J<’J\operations against Shakot and Dargai on the 18 ^/^ 


Coitrs. 


BsUAHKit. 


l8t Troop, 1st Brigade, Horso 
Artillery 

Detachmeut, 8rd Oompeny, 4th 
Battfdion, Artillery, and of 
Wo. 19, Light Field Battery .. 

Total Artillery .. 
Sappers and 


2itd Cotpi)auy 
Miners.. 


Sqtindron, 2nd IiTcgnlar Cavaliy 
Guido Cavahy 

2 Squadrons, 1st Panjab Ca¬ 
valry *. 

Total Cavalry .. 

Her Majesty’s 32ud Ueginieut.. 
28th Rogiruent Native Infantry 
66th or Ourliha Regiment 
Guide Inlantry ,, 

1st Panjnb Infantry 


Total 


(Infantry 


(staff 
Total 
Grand Total 



Five C-pound- 
crs. 

Ono 12-pounder 
howitzers. 

Two 9-paund- 
ers. 


Ono rank and 
file mortally 
woimded. 























































































































































AGAINST THE TRIBES, N.-W. EROHTIER. 

i, 

Subsequent conduct of the Swatis and Eanizais. 


209 


That Swat had been the head and front of all this offending^ is evident; 

Mr. Temple’s Report on we had never interfered with them, but they had 
Tribes. choseii to make war upon us. Our chief fault in 

their eyes was, that we were infidels by religion, and that we were the lords 
of a fair and fertile valley within reach of plunder. It was at one time 
thought that after the Utman Khel and Ranizai affairs a good opportunity 
presented itself of dashing up the Malakand Pass and down into the Swat 
Valley. A separate expedition, on a considerable scale, was also being 
organized during the summer of 1852, The military authorities at that 
time, however, considered that various difficulties existed in the execution 
of the plan, and the Government consented to postpone the expedition 
until the cold season of 1852-53, but the day of retribution to Swat never 
arrived. The Swat Government seem to have taken to heart the punish* 
raent inflicted -on the Ranizai and Utman Khel, and to have dreaded similar 
operations in their vallej^; for they then abstained from all annoyance or 
hostility against the British, and the Peshawar Valley enjoyed immunity 
from the Swati freebooter. 

In June, the month following Sir Colin CampbelPs operations in Ranizai, the 
Ranizai people, finding themselves houseless and unable to re-settle in, or 
to rebuild their dismantled villages, made overtures for peace. Shortly 
afterwards, they tendered unconditional submission, offered to pay revenue 
to the British, and to suffer a fortified post to be erected in their valley. 
The Supreme Government declined to accept any tribute or revenue from 
them, only requiring them to behave as friendly and peaceable neighbours. 
They were accordingly excused from payment of the original fine, and they 
bound themselves to permit no marauders from Swat or elsewhere to pass 
through their lands across the British frontier, and to live at amity with 
the neighbouring British villages, Lundkhor and others. These arrange¬ 
ments were completed in September 1852, 

The following is the agreement entered into on this occasion with the 
Ranizais:— 

I.—If the Government require us to pay revenue, we will do so. 

II.—If the Government desire to build a fort in Ranizai, they are at 
liberty to do so. 

III. —If we are left by the Government to re-settle by ourselves, we will 

do so. 

IV, —The Khans agree that they will always be ready to do service for 

the Government, and will not receive into their country any 
person evil disposed to the Government, nor give such person a 
road through their country. 

V.—If an army comes against us too strong for us to cope with, wo 
will come with our families into British territory. 

Since this period the Ranizai people have fulfilled their engagements. Our 
border has not been molested by marauders from that direction, nor has any 
cause for dissatisfaction on our part arisen. Indeed, so anxious have the Ranizai 
people been to maintain peace with us, that afterwards, when S(vme of the 
leading men who had brought about the submission were killed in an internal 
feud, a deputation came from Ranizai to the British authorities expressly to 
explain that, although these men were dead, the tribe still adhered to the 
agreements. ' 




KECOED OE EXPEDITIONS 




It might naturally have been expected that the Padsha of Swat would 
have been at the head of all mischief when the 
McGregor’s Gazetteer. troubles of 1857 overtook US. It is a remarkable 
Colonel Edwardes’ Report fg^t, however, that he died on 11th May, the very 
on Peshawar, 1873. Mutiny reached 

Peshawar, so that Swat itself was simultaneously plunged into civil war, 
and entirely pre-occupied with its own affairs. The question was as to the 
succession—king or no king. Syad Mobarak Shah, son of the deceased 
Syad Akbar, wished to succeed his father; but the Swatis had grown tired 
of tithes, and called on the Akhund to excommunicate the heir apparent; 
both sides called in their friends and allies, and prepared to settle it with 
arms. It was at this juncture that 500 of the fugitive sepoys of the '65th 
Native Infantry, who had escaped from Colonel Nicholson’s pursuit, burst upon 
the scene. They were at once taken into the young king’s service, but 
after fighting one battle demanded pay. The king not being in funds 
borrowed Rs. 100 from the leader of the sepoys, (a grey-haired jemadar,) 
and distributed them among the mutineers; but when this supply was ex¬ 
hausted, the full extent of their folly and misery seems to have struck the 
hoary ringleader, for he blew out his brains. The Swatis tied a stone to his 
body and flung it into the river, which perhaps, after many days, may have 
carried , it down through the cantonment at Naoshera, where the 55th 
Native Infantry had, month after month, drawn the high pay of the most 
indulgent Government in the world for doing little but pipe-clay* belts, 
and varnish cartridge boxes. 

Had the Akhund of Swat at this time, standing forward as the cham¬ 
pion of the faith, preached a crescentade against us, and hushing intestine 
strife moved across the passes, and descended into the Peshawar Valley 
with all the prestige of the 55th sepoys in his favor. Colonel Edwardes says 
he did not doubt that he would have excited among our subjects that spirit 
of religious zeal which may he overlaid for a while, hut which is never ex¬ 
tinguished by material prosperity. Instead of this, he suddenly sided with 
the popular party, dismissed the 55th sepoys with guides to conduct them 
across the Indus, and expelled the young king from Swat. 

After this, we do not appear to have come into collision with the Swatis 
until the Ambeyla campaign. 
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SECTION VII. 


Expedition against certain British villages of the Utman Khels in the 

Lnndkhor Valley, 1866. 

Apteb the operations in 1849, by Colonel Bradshaw, against the Swat vil¬ 
lages beyond our border, it was stated that oppor- 
McGregor’s Gazetteer. tunity was taken to destroy the village of Sangao, 
one of the Utman Khel villages in our own territory. In 1855 the same 
villao-e was fined Rs. 200, on account of its robberies and molestations 
of traders from Buner, and, as a further punishment, the village was ordered to 

be removed from its hill position. , , i /. , 

The measure of removal was carried out by a good deal of pressure, and 
after a considerable time; but in the confusion of 1857 the villagers crept 

back again. „ , , , . ,,,-0 m 

The fact was only discovered by Colonel Edwardes, m 1858, after the 

success against Panjtar and Sittana; when thinking there was an opportunity 
for leniency, he imposed a small fine and allowed the old site to be i*e-occupied. 

During the operations at Amboy la in 1863, the hostile ranks of the 
Bunerwals were joined by some few of our subjects from the villages of 
Yusafzai, and more openly from six of these Utman Khel villages. It was 
the intention of the Commissioner, Major James, to have made a severe exam¬ 
ple of this disloyalty, but at the close of the Expedition, and in consideration 
of their numbers and of the expediency of allaying the excitement of what 
had been proclaimed a religious war, he contented himself, in March 1864, 
with summoning the council of this tract and levying a fine of Rs. 2,500. 
It appears that the deputation which came in represented only a portion of 
the tribe, many of the principal men standing aloof, partly from a sense of 
their culpability, and partly from a division among themselves and the malik 
through whom they were ''called. The fine was paid by all, but it may be 
assumed that those who presented themselves were generally of the party 
disposed towards our rule. 

Soon after their return home, dissension broke out among them. There 
were many latent causes, especially that of the fine; the party who stayed 
away reproaching the party which presented itself. The spirit of jealousy 
and faction rose highest among the Ismail Khel elan in the villages of Barraul 
and Kui. Bazgul Malik was expelled from the former village and took refuge 
in Kui, and in the same way Malik Samat was expelled from Kui and repaired 

to Barmul. , j •. ,p ,1 , 

The same separation into factions then extended itselt among the Band 
Khel of Pipal and Mian Khan, and a similar transfer,of men took place from 
one side to the other, and thus the two villages of Kui and Pipal situated in 
the plains, in its new constitution, comprising the majority of those disposed 
towards the Government,- found themselves opposed to Barmul and Mian 
Khan, joined by Sangao, which is of the same clan as Mian Khan. 

Intimation of approaching hostilities (two villages on one side and three 
on the other) was given to the Assistant Commissioner in Yusafzai at the 
beginning of July 1864, and he sent to warn them against committing them¬ 
selves. On 21st August, however, a regular fight with matchlock and sword 
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i’red between the villages of Kui and Bartnul, in which several lives 
on both sides, and several men wounded. In this the aid of villages 
beyond our border wSs brought in, and a regular warfare between these villages 
went on for some time. At the end of the year, attempts made by the civil 
officers foiled to bring matters to a peaceable solution. 

In February of the succeeding year (1865) a heavy fine was inflicted, and 
.certain of the maliks were retained as hostages. These measures were not 
' however successful, as in 1866 quarrels broke out afresh, and it was evident 
this state of lawlessness among om* subjects must be at once suppressed, or 
it would infect others, and encourage them to revert to their original Pathan 
condition, which had only disappeared under a knowledge of our power to 
maiirtain peace and order. It was therefore determined to move out a force 

to compel the attendance of all the principal men and 
destroy and remove the villages of Barmul and 
Sangao to a more accessible position in the plains, 
these villages being then situated in a difficult part of the country on,onr 
border with Swat and Buner. 

But as three of the Utman Khel villages belonging to the Khans of Pali, 
beyond our border*, had assisted and fomented all these disturbances, it might 
be necessary that they also should be punished ; the position of our own 
villages was naturally strong, and (though not anticipated by the Commis¬ 
sioner) aid might be furnished, as it had been in 1849, by Swat and Buner; it 
was necessary therefore, in determining the strength of the force, to be 
prepared for all contingencies. 

On the 7th January 1866, 100 s.abres of the IStli Bengal Cavalry and 
300 of the 27th Native Infantry were detached from Peshawar to Mardan, to 
enable the Corps of Guides to take the field. 

The 20th Panjab Infantry bad been moved up from Rawal Piudi, and 
a Moiuitaiu Battery and the 2nd Panjab Infanti'y from Abbottabad, and on the 
15th January a force, as detailed in the appendix, was assembled at Naoshera 
under the command of Brigadier-General Dunsford, c. B., with Colonel J< II. 
Bccher, c.b., the Commissioner of Peshawar as Political Officer. 

The native troops had brought with them five days' supplies, which 
were to remain intact until their arrival at Mardan; the Commissariat carried 
twelve days’ supplies for the British troops. All T^ere supplied with sepoys’ 
tents, and the baggage was limited to a minimum consistent with health. 

The force moved the next day to Mardan, when the Commissioner reported 
that of the four recusant villages, the head men of Kui and Barmul had 
come in, that the village of Sangao had been abandoned, and that it only 

remained therefore to deal with Mian Khan and the 
Pah, Slurkhana, Zomanc fti. villages. On the 16th the force marched to 

Likpani, where it had to halt the following day owing to heavy rain. The 
Khans of Pali then presented themselves to the Commissioner, and agreed to pay 
certain sums that they had obtained from our subjects, at the same time 
binding themselves not to interfere with any British villages, to submit all 
claims against British subjects to the proper authorities, and expressing 
penitence for the past. 

On the 19th the force marched to Mian Khan. No opposition was met 
with; so, leaving half the force to destroy the place, 
Biigndicr-General Duns- Brigadier-General Dunsford proceeded with the re- 
or s espa c . mainder to Sangao, which was also destroyed. The 

inhabitants of both villages bad been warned to remove their property, and 

it had l)cen intended to spare the wood that it might 
Coumiisaiouei s lespa c . building the uew villages; but notwith- 
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-;:sfesrii<fing' the efforts to prevent it, .some houses were burnt. The Khan of Pali 
was made to witness the destrdction. 

As only representatives of the chiefs of the Utman Khel (independent) 
villages of Shirkhana and Zormandai had come in, the chiefs themselves were 
summoned under threat of their villages being burnt, whereupon they waited on 
the Commissioner. The next day rain detained the troops at Mian Khan, 
and on the 21st the camp was moved to Tauaki, a strong column proceeding to 
the villages of Kui and Barmul; but as the three former were situated in the 
plains, and as the inhabitants sued for pardon, they were not destroyed, 
but a fine of two years^ revenue was levied insteiid from the Pathau inhabitants. 
Barmul was then destroyed, the inhabitants unroofing the houses themselves, 
and the walls being destroyed by the sappers and elephants. 

The force baited at Tanalci on the 22nd, whilst the Commissioner made 
arrangements with the Khans of Pali, Shirkhana, and Zormandai j the princi¬ 
pal maliks, and those concerned in the late disturbances, of our own villages, 
were placed in confinement for judicial investigation. On the following day 
the force was broken up. 

Colonel Beeher said, the most favorable feature in the matter had been 
the absence of all interference with our right to punish our subjects, although 
the tract lay close to the Swat and Buner borders. Prom first to last, the 
Akhund of Swat had pronounced that the duty of subjects was to obey their 
rulers, and abstain from internecine strife. Colonel Beeher said, he was much 
indebted to Brigadier-Gfeneral Dunsford for the hearty and entire assistance 
he had given him, and for the advice which he had freely sought from him; 
and lecorded his obligations to Captain Oromaney, Assistant Commissioner, 
who had accompanied the force, and had very successfully arranged for supplies, 
carriage, &c. 

On the 18th February following, the Assistant Commissioner visited 
the new villages which had been erected, the old sites having been completely 
levelled by the villagers. 

But the leniency shown towards the Utman Khels had not been fully appro- 
McGregor'a Gazotbeer. eiated by them; for, in 1872, disturbances arose con¬ 
sequent on the settlement operations, when troops were 
moved out from MaTdan, and the village of Kui made over to a Khatak Chief 
to hold. Afterwards, the houses of the ringleaders at Kui were pulled 
down, and the people of the three villages of Kui, Barmul, and Mian Khel, 
who had abandoned their villages, being given to understand that their 
refusal to return would lead to the confiscation of their lands and houses, 
they gave in, and have since given no cause for complaint. 
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^^hmg <mt state of the Meld Force under Me command ^ Briga.ihbe- 
' Genekal Duusfoeo^ c. b. 



Ofpicbrs. 

RAiTK Jk«rD File. 

Guns. 

Remarks. 

. OoBpg. 






British 

otficers. 

Native 

officers. 

British. 

Native. 

Guns. 


DJIattery, F. Bngado, Royal) 





( 

Four 9*pounder. ) Half of the battery 

5 


119 


oJ 

Two 24r-pounder V with elephant 

Horso Artillery, j 




\ 

howiteers. ) equipment. 

Att< »ck Garrison Company .. 
Pe^ftwar Mountain Battery.. 

1 

4 

’*8 

20 

128 

’*4 

Two 6j-inch mortars. 

Two 3 -pounder guns; two 12-pounder 
howitzers. 

ii6fiid-4)uai*ters, 18tb Bengal 

5 

7 


217 

•• 

Gui«j6 Gavahy .. .. 


18 


203 



Stkf^PB and Miners, 1st and 

i 

2 

4 

103 

• - 


€k>mpanie3, 

Botaohment, 90th Light Infau- 

10 

.. 

218 

.. 

.. 


Gui^e Infantry 

8* 

10 


480 

.. 

* Includes those with Guide Cavalry, j 

IJeftd-QmJrters and Wing, 1st 

4 

6 

• • 

249 

•• 

j 

Tnlitnt^5^ 

jJtid Eanjab Irifetiferj* 

7 

13 


679 

., 


2Qtli Nat iV 0 Infantry 

8 

1C 

.« 

548 

• * 

P ■ 

!SrdNative Infantry (Pioneci’s) 

6 

14 


673 

• • 

% 

Utth'Sfatwe Infantry 

8 

14 

•• 

629 

• * 

1 


"57 

10<J> 

351 

8,670 

10 



































CHAPTER YI. . 


SECTION I. 

The Mohmands. 

The Mohmands are a tribe of Pathans, who inhabit the billy country to the 
north-west of Peshawar, between the Kohat ana swat 

McGregor’s Gaisefcteer. 

The Mohmands own allegiance to the Kabul Government, though subject 
Mr Temnle’fl RoDor to an almost nominal control; and by treaty made with 
on Tribes. the Amir Dost Mohammed Khan, he undertook to 

restrain them from hostilities against British subjects. They are tolerably 
good soldiers, though not equal to the men of the most martial tribes. 

The Mohmands are divided into six clans, viz., —Tarakzai, Alamzai, 

Baizai, Khwaizai, Utmanzai, and Dawizai. n w . 

Tarakzai includes the Chief of Lalpura,and the Chiefs of Mitchni and 
Pindiali. The former resides at Lalpura, and the latter occupy the whole ot 
the hills adjoining the Peshawar Valley, between the points where the Kabul 
and Swat Rivers enter the plains, and to a distance averaging 6 Icoss from the 
plains. They can turn out 2,500 hghting men. • 

Alamzai includes the chiefs who hold the Panj Pao lands in British tern- 
tory near Shabkadr, and a strong body of men, inhabiting a district called 
Kamal, north of Pindiali; their countries lie therefore immediately behind 
that of the Tarakzai. They are considered the best fighting men of the tribe, 
and possess great infliience, not only from their character, but as being the 
principal agents for arranging for the transit of Kafilas through the 
Mohmand districts. They can turn out 3,000 fighting men. 

Baizai is the largest clan. Its chief resides at Goshtah, and it occupies 
the country between the Alamzai and Bajawar, which is described as the most 
fertile of the whole. The inhabitants have also the reputation of being more 
civilized than the other branches of the tribe. They could furnish from 10,000 

to 12,000 men. , . ^ ... , 

Khwaizai, a small clan towards Kunar, the road to which place passes 
through their country; they are not possessed of much influence, and can 

furnish 800 fighting men. , v i i. i i 

utmanzai, another small clan, occupying the country immediately behind 
Kamal. They are not considered a warlike people, and are engaged principally 
in agriculture. They are themselves frequently pillaged by their neighbours, 
and are said to furnish only 500 men. Even this is doubtful. , . 

Dawizai, a similar clan, situated between the Utmanzai and Biijawar. 
These, too, are agricultural; their quota of armed men is said to be 900 : 

Abstract strength of clans. 


Tarakzai 

Alamzai 

Khwaizai 

Baizai 

Utmanzai 

Dawizai 


... 2,500 
... 3,000 

800 

... 12,000 
500 
900 


Total ... 19,700 














HECORT> OF EXPEDITtONS 


Tlie natural resources of the Mohmand country are few. Most of the 
villag’es in the hills have .^i small extent of cultivation round them j the cul- 
turable land is divided equally amongst the numbers, and each takes the 
produce of his fields, paying no portion as revenue. 

The Mohmand country is I’ugged and unfruitful, especially to the south¬ 
east or portion bordering on the Peshawar Valley, between the Kabul and Swat 
Rivers, from which part it is least accessible. The ranges which here intersect 
it are^ rocky and void of vegetation, with craggy, broken summits. The 
roads in most places do not wind through the hills at their base, but generally 
lead over them, and are impracticable, except for footmen and the beasts of the 
countrjr. The chief roads, those to Lalpura, Bajawar, and Kunar, and 
from Pindiali to Lalpura, are the best, and can be traversed by camels and 
horsemen ; but even these are rugged and broken. There is a great scarcity of 
water throughout, especially in the Gandab and neighbouring districts. 
Gandab signifies “ bad or unwholesome water. The villages are described 
as poor collections of houses, situated in the valleys immediately at the foot of 
steep hills, with a view to their defence, and to afford but one approach to their 
enemies. Such precautions are necessary, in consequence of their continued 
feuds, which last for years, unless temporarily suspended during a general 
rising of the tribe, when private quarrels give away before those of the tribe 
in general. The houses are formed of stones and earth, and in most villages 
is found one of the towers well known in this country, where a protracted 
defence can be maintained. Water is frequently * at a great distance from the 
villages, and obtained from springs whose supply is uncertain, and from small 
tanks made to retain the rain water. The women are employed in the 
laborious task of bringing water from those places in skins for the con¬ 
sumption of the vhlage. The villages in one valley or its neighbourhood are 
commonly designated by one name, though each has its distinct appellation. 
Thus Pindiali, a district 6 hois from Matta, contains thirteen villages, two of 
which, named Dag (the residence of Nawab Khan), are situated in a plain two 
and a half in length and about half a mile broad; the other eleven are 
inside the hills, but near each other. Gandab is the principal district of the 
Alamzai, about 10 koss from Panj Pao. The valleys are small, and the villages 
scattered. The breadth of this district is 6 kois, and is a succession of hills. 
The villages are mostly off the road, and difficult of approach. A traveller by 
the main road would pass, but few, leaving the remainder to his right and 
loft, a kos& or more from the road, Kamal District is 6 loss from Pindiali, 
and contains eleven villages of twenty or thirty houses each; almost all the 
villages in the hills are enclosed with small stone ‘‘bunds," to retain the 
rain-water for their irrigation. 
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SECTION IL 

Operations against the Mohmand villages of Dab by a force under 
Sir Colin Campbell, K.CJ., October 1850. 

The Mohmauds for the first five years of British rule in the Peshavvar 
.Mr, Temple’s Report on Valley gave more troubje than almost any other 
Tribes. tribe. 

The Mitchni Mohmands^ after annexation, were allowed to hold a fief in 
.Doaba, (the fertile triangle near the junction of the Swat and Kabul Rivers,) 
from the British Government, of which they collected the revenue. A portion 
of the lands they cultivated themselves, the remainder they farmed out to other 
tribes of the plains as tenants. 

Many of their clansmen dwelt in the plains of Mitclini, and some in the 
neighbouring hills. They traded in the Peshawar Valley. The Alarazai 
Mohmands also had a fief of Panj Pao in British Doaba, chiefly cultivated by 
tenants. A few of their men lived in the plains, and the majority in the hills. 
These also traded in the valley. The Pindiali Mohmands at a former period 
had held a similar jaghir in Doaba, but not since British rule. These had 
few relations either with the Government or the people of the Peshawar 
Valley. They inhabited a very strong locality in the bills. The fiefs were 
originally granted by preceding Governments to the Mohmands, as black-mail 
to buy off depredations ; but molestation was not thus to be yrarded off. 

The first inroad of the Mohmands occurred in December 1850, in an 
niiprovokcd attack on the village of Shahkadr, organized by Fateh Khan 
of Lalpura, who always supported and encouraged the misdeeds of the Moh¬ 
mands, on account, it was said, of the British having been parties to his 
temporary deposition from power during the Afghan war. In March 1851^ 
Tkr n > Lieutcuant James, Deputy Commissioner, reported an 
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from Pindiali, and in March and April two attacks were actually made on 
Matta by Nawab Khan of Pindiali; but both were gallantly repulsed by 
detachments of the Guides^^ under Lieutenant Miller and Resalclar Fateh 
Khan, respectively. 

In the first affair, hearing of an intended raid by the Mohmands, Lieutenant 
Miller placed two companies of the Guides under 
Lieutenant Hawes in ambush, when the enemy were 
attacked on their way back, Lieutenant Miller coming 
up with the few cavalry he had with him, the enemy losing 5 killed and 
6 wounded, the Guides 1 man. 

In the second affair, the Guides had 3 men wounded, the Mohmands 
- ^ ^ , , losing 3 killed and several wounded. 

attacks minor depredations succeeded in 
July 1861, headed by one Nur Gul of Panj Pao. 

In August 1851, Rahimdad, a headman of Mitchni, deserted and collected 
600 matchlock men, and sent them to dam up the water of a Daudzai village, 
but they were driven off by the villagers with some loss. 

In October 1851, the Mohmands of Mitchni made a more serious attack on 
several British villages, and though opposed by the 
villagers, they succeeded in destroying many of the ; 

cl 


Lieutenant Miller’s Re¬ 
port. 


Mr. Temple’s Report. 



p'iitch. 
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j^ps. At length, on the 15th October, the Supreme Government deemed it 
necessary to direct that the Mohmand^s fiefs in the Doaba should be con¬ 
fiscated, that the defensive posts should be strengthened, and that British 
troops should operate against the offending Mohmands and destroy their 
chief villages. 

Accordingly, on the 25th October, a foi*ce, as given in the appendix, 
marched from Peshawar, under the command of Sir Colin Campbell, towards 
the Mohmand frontier. 

The first day^s march was to Turangzai, 8 miles, where a bridge of boats 
had already been constructed over the Kabul River by 
Sir Coha CampbelFs Des- Lieutenant Lumsden, at Sir Colin CampbelPs sugges¬ 
tion, in anticipation of .orders for these operations, 
and here the force was joined by Lieutenant Lumsden with 5 companies of 
the Guides (about 250 men). 

The next day the force continued its march to Manihiter close to the 
border, having crossed the Adizai by a ford. Sir Colin Campbell might with 
ease have pushed on to where he intended to operate, but it appeared to him 
more advantageous to allow time for the Deputy Commissioner to communi¬ 
cate with the influential people of the country, and the moral effect of the ex¬ 
pedition to be felt, rather than to advance with greater haste. On the following 
day the force halted,' and Sir Colin Campbell reconnoitred the villages of 
Dab, the inhabitants of which had been most active in causing annoyance. 

The villages were flanked by mud towers commanding the river and 
surrounding country. The approach to them was over a succession of low, 
stony hills, which increased in height and precipitousness in their immediate 
vicinity. The villages were found deserted. On the 28th the camp was moved 
to within 2 miles of the villages, when news was received that a considerable 
body of hill men were collecting in the hills in front of Matta, at a place called 

Kandur. . % 

Captain Jackson was therefore detached with the 2nd Irregular Cavalry 
to Matta, to protect our villages in the plains; a measure which had the 
desired effect, as no attempt was made. 

During the 28th and 29th, the Dab villages were destroyed by a fatigue 
party of tlie Guides, and the towers, some ten in number, blown up under the 
direction of Captain Oldfield, B.E. The fatigue party was covered by the 
remainder of the force, and both in advancing and retiring each range of hills 
was successively occupied. A desultory matchlock fire was kept up by the 
mountaineers during these two days, to which Sir Colin Campbell did not 
think it worth while to reply; the retirement on both days was unmolested, and 
the villages were destroyed without our having a man wounded, and with due 
regard to humanity. 

The force now remained in camp on the position that it had taken up, that 
Sir Colin Campbell might fix the site of the present fort of Mitchui, and to 
cover the workmen engaged in its erection. The 2nd Irregular Cavalry was 
posted at Shabkadr and Matta. For the first two nights, after the demolition 
of the villages, the picquets were molested, and on the second the hill people 
seemed to have increased in number; but arrangements had been made for 
thkr reception, and after being driven off, they were followed for some 
distance by the Guides without any loss to us. 

Annoyance then ceased, the people of the newly-annexed valley of Mitchni 
seemed to be returning to their homes, and matters to be taking a pacific turn. 

But on the 23rd November Sir Colin Campbell reported, that aRhough the 
picquets had been unmolested, which he attributed to the ground for some 
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round the camp having been cleared and levelled, the people had not 


really returned to their villages] those that had come down, having done so 
merely to pluck the heads of their Indian corn, and then goipg off again to 
the hills. 

On the 22 nd a party of Mohmands had murdered 4 of the contracts 
butchers in the Peshawar cantonment, wounding 3 others and carrying 
off some bullocks, and on the following night had set fire to a Government 
building and killed a man. These outrages had been planned by Sadat 
Khan, the Chief of Lalpura, who was then about 6 miles from the camp, 
in the Tartara Hills, on the right bank of the Kabul River, where he had been 
joined by 80 Jezails, and by Daria Khan, the partizan leader who had con¬ 
ducted the operations against us in the Kohat Pass the year before. He had 
also sent a threatening letter to Lieutenant Lumsden. 

As an attempt by the Mohmands from the hills on some of our villages 
seemed probable, 120 sabres of the 15th Irregular Cavalry under Major 
Fisher were ordered out from Peshawar and posted at Mian Khel, 4 miles 
to the east of the camp, to which place 2 companies of the Guides were also 
sent, and the bridge of boats over the Kabul River was protected by the 
throwing up of bridge heads. 

The Chief Sadat Khan had been busily engaged in arranging differences 
which had existed amongst the Mohmands. On the 26th he had moved to 
Gandao, 20 miles north of Shabkadr, where a meeting took place to determine 
CQ operations, and on the 3 0th November he was joined by the Chief of 
Baja war with a large following. 

On the nights of the 28th and 29th November, eluding our cavalry 
patrols, the Mohmands attacked respectively the villages of Ooehawala and 
Mirzai—at the former only carrying off some bullocks, but killing 2 men ;, 
at the latter, wounding others, besides carrying off some property: and on the 
29th November they burnt a village in the Kalil District, between Peshawar 
and the hills. 

On the 27th a number of the enemy, creeping down from the hills, got 
Regimental History, Guido into the sugarcane around Matta, but was quickly 
Corps. driven out by the 2 companies of the Guides under 

Lieutenant Miller. 

At this time heavy patrols of cavalry were nightly on the move frotu 
Mian Khel, Shabkadr, and Matta, along the frontier, but the numerous nullahs 
and the broken nature of the ground rendered it impossible to prevent parties 
passing through to our villages along such an extended line of hills, through¬ 
out which were numerous bodies of Mohmands. Besides, the jieople of the 
hills are so similar in dress, appearance, and language, to those of the plains, 
that they could at all times resort to the plains ; whilst no party could at any 
time leave our camps without information being immediately given in the 
hills; and as, with the exception of the Guide Corps, none of the officers or 
men knew“ Pushtu,” Sir Colin Campbell did not like to detach them to hold 
villages at night. 

Strong fatigue parties of the troops were at this time employed carrying 
on the heavy work necessary for the construction of the fort. 

At the beginning of December the gatherings of the Mohmands had 
increased so considerably, that Sir Colin Campbell d emed it right to draw in 
Major Fisberis detachment, which haxl been reinforced with 2 guns and 
2 companies infantry from Mian Khel, keeping up his communication with 
Shabkadr by strong cavalry patrols. At the same time Captain Jackson at 
Matta was reinforced with 3 companies of “ Gurkhas” and 2 of Guides,” 


having in all 115, infantry, 320 sabres, and 2 guns. 
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/On the 7th, without auy previous informatioa having been received, SadSt 
Khan suddenly moved out of a gorge in the hills to the right front of camp, 
quickly occui>ying a range of hills in front with 4,000 foot and 80 or 10(1 
horse. Sir Colin Campbell then moved out with a troop of Guide Cavalry, 2 
guns, and 2 companies of infantry, to cover the return of Major Fisher, who 
•was guarding the camels at graze. 

Having seen Major Fisher safely in with his charge. Sir Colin Campbell 
waited till sun-set, and then retired very slowly, to prevent the enemy taking 
up his ground with the advantage of daylight: he however declined to 
follow. The practice of the artillery under Captain Carlton was the admira¬ 
tion of every one. The work at the fort, both by the soldiery and hired 
laborers, had never ceased for a moment during these occurrences. 

The hills to the westward, in the neighbourhood of Dab, had also been 
strongly occupied by the enemy, and some 200 came in rear of the camp by 
the left bank of the Kabul River, but no night attack was attempted. 

The General had, on seeing the force displayed, sent orders to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mansfield, Her Majesty’s 53rd Regiment, (who was to be at Peshawar 
the next day,) to march on in the afternoon with Major Waller’s 2nd Troop, 
Ist Brigade, Horse Artillery, 6 companies 53rd Regiment, and advance to 
the bridge of boats on the Kabul River. 

On the night of the 7th December a patrol of 1 native olBcer and 30 men 
„ r. t 1 of tbe 2nd Irregular Cavalry from Matta fell in with 

Report by Captaiu Jack- upwards of 500 horse and foot close to the village of 
Banda. After a whort skirmish the enemy retreated 
to the hills, followed by the patrol ; 2 sowars were killed, and 2 sowars and 
2 horses wounded. 

At noon the following day, the Mohmands, numbering about 6,000, 
under Sadat Khan, advanced from Raghonani, and extending along the low 
range of hil|||)etween that place and Panj Pao, advanced in line on Matta. 
On the enSmy coming within 900 yards the Artillery opened, when the 
hlohmands inclining to the left, tried to get to the rear of Captain Jackson’s 
position, but were well stopped by the Guides under Lieutenant Miller. A 
company of the 66th Gurkhas and one of the Guides then advancing in skir¬ 
mishing order, supported by 2 squadrons of the 2nd Irregular Cavalry, the 
enemy fell hack to his original position on the low bills. 

The two guns at Matta were in position, and the enemy in heavy masses 
on the hills with a nullah in their front, and Captain Jackson could not there¬ 
fore attack them. All endeavours to draw them on to the plain again proved 
useless, and nothing further occurred. There were no casualties on oiir side, 
but the enemy suffered from the artillery fire. 

Sir Colin Campbell, in reporting this affair, stated that Captain Jackson 
had managed it particularly well, and that great credit was due to Lieutenant 
Simeon of the Artillery, to Captain Oarstin of the Gurkhas, and Lieutenant 
Miller of the Guides j and he specially alluded to the conduct of Sikandar 
Khan, the headman of Matta, who turned out with 300 ' matchlock men and 
rendered the rnost efficient assistance, thereby thoroughly compromising 
himself on our side. ° 

All this day reports were rife that the Chief of Bajawar was collecting men 
in Plndiali in great numbers, and orders were therefore sent in the afternoon to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mansfield to collect what troops he could, to meet this, and 
to send into Peshawar for a detachment of Her Majesty’s 61st Regiment. His 
force accordingly hi vonacked for a few hours, and then marched at 4 a.m. to 
Shahkadr, on which the enemy altered their intentions, and the point of attack 
was to be Sir Colin Campbell’s camp near Dab. 
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Orders were now sent to Colonel Mansfield to detach a company to 
Matta, and to march with the remaining 5 companies, 53rd, and Major 
Waller’s Troop, Horse Artillery, and take the enemy in flank, while Sir Colin 
Campbell engaged them till his arrival. Colonel Mansfield joined at 3 f.m. 
on the 9th, the 53rd having marched 42 miles in 30 hours, and the Horse 
Artillery 30 in 24 hours. 

This accession of strength at once told on the enemy, and after much con¬ 
sultation, instead of attacking, the gathering broke up, Sadat Khan decampino- 
to Gandao and then to Lalpura. ^ 

In his report of these affairs, Sir Colin Campbell expressed his grateful 
sense of the willingness and alacrity displayed by the troops of all ranks 
during the incessant fatigue caused by the alternation of work at the fort, and 
the necessary vigilance for the safety of the country with the very small force at 
bis disposal. The officers specially named by Sir Colin Campbell, were Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Troup, commanding 66th Gurkhas, 2nd in command of the force. 
Captain Jackson, commanding 2nd Irregular Cavalry, Lieutenant Hughes, 2nd 
Irregular Cavalry, who had been in command of a detachment at Shabkadr 
Major Fisher, commanding 15th Irregular Cavalry, Lieutenant Hardino-e - 
commanding Guide Cavalry, Lieutenant Norman, Brigade Major, and Major 

Govornmcnt letter. Haythorne, 98th Regiment, A, D. 0.; and the Gov- 

ernor General directed that the expression of satis¬ 
faction with which the Government of India regarded their conduct mio-ht be 
conveyed to Brigadier-General Sir Colin Campbell and the officers named by 
him. And it was added, that the same expression of satisfaction was due to 
the officers, iaon-coramissioned officers, and men of the force of whose alacrity 
and good conduct the Brigadier-General had spoken in terras of merited 
applause. 

After this nothing of moment occurred; the enemy appeared to have 
entirely dispersed, and the only cases were some of robbery with violence in 
the neighbourhood of the camp. 

On the 25th December the Guide Corps was detached to Ynsafzai as 
hostilities were threatening on the part of the Swatis, and as the fort 4as 
rapidly approaching completion. On the 28th December the detachment 61st 
Regiment, with 4 guns of the Field Battery, returned to Peshawar, followed 
on the 2nd January by the remaining 2 guns and detachment 98th Regiment. 

On the 1st January as the parapet of the fort was finished, the barracks 
roofed in, &c., &c.. Sir Colin Campbell established bis head-c|uarter8 at 
Mian Khel, leaving the garrison* of the fort under Captain Hicks, 15th 
Irregular Cavalry. On the 2nd the Brigadier-General moved to Panj Pao, 
where the civil authorities were engaged in settling various points connected 
with the lands around belonging to individuals of the Mobmand tribe, when 
the presence of the force had a good effect in hastening the desired settlement. 
On the 3rd the detachment, 15th Irregular Cavalry returned to Peshawar! 
Matta wasat this time held by the head-quarters, 2nd Irregular Cavalry and" 
a company of Her Majesty’s 53rd and of the 66th Gurkhas. ’ 

On the Srd January a picquet of 23 sabres, 2nd Irregular Cavalry, were 
Report by Lieutenant P«^d about a mile beyond the village uf 
Hughes. when xhe GUGiuy suOWgq iu considGrsblG fbreo, driving 

in two of the videttes. Lieutenant R. T. Hijghe.s, 2nd 
in command of that regiment, proceeded therefore at once to the picquet’with 

^ 12 British Artillery men. 

60 Sabres, 15th Irregular Cavalry. 

3 Companies,7l8b Native Infantry. 

2ncl Company, Sappers and Miners, iiicutenant Boiilnois. 
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2^0 more men. Advancing to reconnoitre, the party under Lieutenant Hughes 
came suddenly upon a party of some 50 of the enemy, who from the cover of 
rocks and brushwood opened a matchlock fire upon them. 

When Lieutenant Hughes, displaying great decision and gallantry, and 
setting an example which was well followed by his 
Sir Colin Campbell’s jnnniediately charged and pursued the enemy to 

“ *■ the foot of the first high range of hills, not fewer 

than 15 of their number being left dead on the ground, many more creeping 

away, badly wounded, and one being taken prisoner. 

The 3nd Irregular Cavahy lost— 



Killed 

Wounded .. 


S 


1 sowar. 

3 sowars (3 severely). 

1 officer’s charger (Lt. Hughes). 
5 troop horses. 


The ground over which the charge had been made was ill-suited to the 

operations of cavalry, being much broken and intersected by ravines; and as 
the enemy was mustering in masses on the heights above. Lieutenant Hughes 
did not think advisable to attempt a further pursuit. 

On the 3rd February, Sir Colin Campbell returned to Mian Khel to blow 
up some eleven or twelve towers and several fortified enclosures, the safety of 
the road to Mitchni requiring their destruction. 

On the 7 th the force changed ground to Shabkadr, to be present whilst 
the villages of Panj Pao, close to the hills, were being levelled, as the inhabi¬ 
tants had been made' by the civil authorities to remove to a site nearer the 
fort of Shabkadr, and consequently more under our control,—these villages 
having been generally the point of rendezvous of the parties who from time 
to time bad started on plundering expeditions into the plains. 

A police post at Matta had now been established, and the troops were 
therefore withdrawn from there. 

It was said, Sadat Khan was at a place a few miles from Pindiali, but 
to have failed to obtain assistance from the chief of that tract, who had kept 
quite aloof from him; and that the Alamzai, who had entered into terms with 
Captain James, the Deputy Commissiouer, early, in the previous month, had 
also refrained from assisting him. 

With the additional police arrangements that had been completed, and 
with the military posts at Shabkadr and Mitchni, the civil authorities con¬ 
sidered there was no longer any necessity for the force* remaining out, 
and it accordingly returned on the 14th February to Peshawar. 

* 2n(l Troop, Isfc Brigade, Horse Artillery. 

Head*Quarters, 6 Companies, 53rd Hegimeut, 

66fcU Gurkhas. 

Head-Quarters, 6 Troops, 2nd Irregular Cavalry. 
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SECTION III. 


Affair at Panj Pao under Brigadier-General Sir Colin Campbell April 1852. 

On the SOfch of March news was received at Port Shabkadr that the Moh- 
mands had collected in the hills in front, and detach* 
by Captain J. L, held ready to turn out at a moment^s 

warning. AWt 3-80 a.m. of the 81st, a shot being 
fired at the village of Shabkjidr, Captain J. L. Walker of the 71st Native 
Infantry, commanding the out-post, immediately moved out with 60 of his 
infantry, hut the enemy were in retreat before he could come up with them. 

Lieutenant Tottenham, commanding a troop of the 7th Bengal Light 
Cavalry, had at once detached a division (40 sabres) of 
Lieutenant Tottenham’s troop, (which had been held in readiness under 

Subadar Bulwunt Sing,) to cut off the retreat of the 
enemy, whilst he followed with the remainder. 

The position taken up by this division was most favorable for the purpose, 
and as 250 of the enemy were advancing on it with a brisk matchlock fire. 
Lieutenant Tottenham, who had joined it with 8 or 9 men, after posting the 
2nd division to cut off the enemy’s retreat in another direction, advanced to 
charge, but with the exception of the Subadar, and a Havildar, Sheikh Husein 
Bux, and a Trumpeter, Karram Ali, not a man followed him. Riding back, 
he entreated his men to follow him as the enemy passed their flank, but in 
vain; and although Lieutenant Tottenham afterwards got this detachment to 
follow after the enemy to the foot of the hills, no order, no entreaty, no 
example, could get them to charge. Both the Subadar- and the Trumpeter 
had their horses wounded. 

The 2nd division appear to have done well, killing 1 man and having 

several horses wounded. , , , , 

,1 The enemy, wbo numbered 400 foot men and 60 horse, had 2 killed and 
several wounded, and left several stand of arms on- the ground, with two pri¬ 
soners. Two of their horses were killed, one was recognized as belonging to 
Naoroz, Sadat Khan’s son. Nothing was carried off by the Mohmands from 
the village, but a policeman had been wounded. 

Our casualties bad been heavy, — 

7th Light Cavalry—killed 2 horses, wounded 2 R. and F. 18 horses. 

Prom the end of the month of March, reports had been rife that Sadat 
Khan had been making great efforts to conciliate dif- 
Sir Colin Campbell’s Dcs- ferguces among the various Mohmand tribes, in view 
to again attempting the recovery of the lands we had 
annexed; and about the middle of April it was said that he had succeeded 
in his endeavours, and that large bodies of men had collected for the purpose. 
But the Commissioner, Colonel Mackeson, doubted the truth of these reports 
and was averse to the display of a force, unless actually required j under the 
apprehension of investing hostile chiefs with notions of importance as to 
their power to draw troops out and give trouble. 

However as Captain James, the Deputy Commissioner, who was at Sbahki ’ 
collecting information, believed the intentions of the hill men were 
Sir Colin Cartipbell, bearing in mind his responsibility for the pq^ ’ 
•detachments of regular troops, determined to strengthen Shah’ 
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ASrfJSr “ r™ NSfrr *? view., and 2 How 

Campbell proceedinl^ h wTf f sent out. Sir Colin 

SadafKhJwonTdX^hTiL^tt *“ 

J«bou*S"f»m Te Smallh'dirSim /n™ 

a,Ol)(fi^jitehlock men and i?n * ' m numbers certainly not loss than 

tK&?trrii«r4 BP'^.ftan „»v.d .i™^ 

n.ent to iZi allowed ai»,n,„v». 

of the 2Dd Troop, 1st Brigad^, Hovsp Ai.cil*'with tw'ogans 
87 troopers, 7th J^ight clyalry.”?'^®, under Lieutenant MacHnnoii 

15th Irregular Cjivaliy, under- Captam Saunders, and sl^^ go^t-- 

Theenemy's cavalry with a crowaj,^®’ . , 

edge of the taWh land, thus screening the “®“ *heu oeehpied 

dispersed thia party with a discharge of artif^ef'^!®'" 
low hills at a gallop, and established the guns crowned 

movement has been described. He was con.e.flent'’^^ f 
certain imethod of averting mischief from Matta. ® jthis was^he m/ 
guns wp very good, and the enemy soon be^Sto shalr^*?®^‘®fS^ 
tod to- forsake the table iand. Sir Colin Campbell followed» 
sbow'ed great dexterity in availing themMves of the ground^® 
artil lery fire. Their maiises were now broken. The pursuit laii 
a mile and a half, being brought to a 'termination by some 
wh i^ were strongly; held within half musket shpt ofrl&U 

The wonderful rapidity and determination showed h|^4ibe enem %r 
ac30unt of approaching darkness it was deemed prudentiir the forct/^'®“ 
were very admirable, gong were hUrdly Iimbe,l^^ up, the gunne.*’®^.'*^’^H 
ictually not mounted, when a shout ran down their whole line, and - 

rushed forward, taking advantag'e of every lUJci^ent *^ ground, shewiiS'.®^'^P ' 
tew equal them in individi^l action in a broJren country. They evici^' 
thought their turn was nr.w come. But the guns wef^'instantly unlimbct 
and double charges of grape checked their wild but really gallant atta. 

It must be remembered that these mountaineers had beenj fbr two hou 
expOTed to a cannonade, to which they had no means to replyi 

The force then retreated across the table laUdM a foot's pace, the guns 
taking up successive positions at every 800 yards ai^eeping up a fire b’f grape, 
loss was thus avoided, and the most perfect , order JireetiTed, while the Geaetal 
had reason to know that at this juncture the enemytsuffered heavily. 

The mfantiy from the frrt had been sent for by 'llr Colin Campbell think¬ 
ing they might be useful in passing the ruined villages of Panj Par), but thev 
were not found necessary, > ^ ^ 

_ The action h^ on our side been one of artillery,„the duties of the cavalry 
having been restricted to covering the guns in the face of the very large 
body opposed to the force. Sir Colin Campbell in his despatch particulariy 
dwelt on the gallantry and steadiness of the artilleiy under the command of 
Liei^na^ Mackmncm, and Lieutenant Blunt who had accompanied 
brother officer as a volunteer. It was owing to the Jirmness and dash of this 
very slonder he was enabled, he said;, to drive back 6,000 men. 

ana to retreat when it w’as necessary without losis. . 

n 1 - 
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Sir Colin Campbell said, he had to return his very 

'“'&‘£Sft”o?ttXe“'andth. detail of c»«eWee oro giveo io 

days previooilj,500 

Majesty’s 53rd had been held in rw i ^ommUsipner made suci| 

notice with the aid of elephant. ' countiy jn consequence 

earnest representation ot the par P , .»q£ armed enendes in theiinme- 

■^he paucity of ithe troops, pnd the numb Regiment and, 4 guns, and 

. neighbourhood, that *^ ®®“P®'JJero ordered out on the 16th, the former 
p, 1st Brigade, Horse Artillery, ^ero orucieu 

ing on elephants. disheartened by their defeat on vhe 15th, that 

But tte enemy had been ^ tbeir having dispei-sed, and on 
the 17tb news wasreceK^ _ j -d® 


•jeu ui uucu n»Y,ixK «i»,-___i^'he 18th the 

17th “ms was 

in a very particular manner to the «ucoessfal 



aa —-- 

-G(^neral, when large, detach- 

. ^ , 1 -- ^ . moved out, and when, eveiy 

ments h/ad on 

want had beeii^^.^^ of the Governoi' General in Couuoil, and the sense eh ter- 
1 he appro. tained the Government of the political value 

aoT^ramep^ of striking such a bloW, were then conveyed to 

n V r. mpbell and the ofiicers and'troops which were under his command, 
;>ir Cohn C| Mohmand tmlies bad been defeated by so smalL a 

^ when tv ^ r 


{?/ Troops tmder command of BrigudieT Sik Colin Campbell, k.c*b^ 
Engaged with the Mohnumds on ihe heights of Pao on the evening o) 
^'"fihe \hth April 1852, \ 
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34 
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3 

6 

1 

87 

97 

97 


• •o 

Ditto, 16th Irregular Cavalry ... 

1 

10 

27 

2 

179 

219 

219 

»#• " 

• •• 

Ditto, 29th Hegiruent, Native In¬ 
fantry ... 

2 

4 

6 

2 

166 

168 

... 

... 


Ditto, 71 st ditto ditto 

2 

1 

6 

2 

=72 

82 

... 



Total ... 

8 

18 

44 

8 

'^22" 

600 

836 

1 

1 
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BECORB OF EXPEDITIONS 
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SECTION IV. 

Expedition against the Mitchni Mohmands hy a force under Colonel Cott 

1854. 

month of July following, the Mitchni and Panj Pao Mohmands ex 
imple’s Keport on from house and lands, and Cut off from trade 
such like relations in the plains, tendered eubmiss 
ed for restoration to their fiefs. They wei'e restored on condit' 
tribute of Rs. 600 for Mitchni, and Rs. 300 for Panj 
^mounts fixed were merely nominal; but, for example’s sake, it was nef 
’emand some payment, lest immunity in this respect should encoiiV 
wn subjects to misbehave in the hope of avoiding the just, dues of Gov 
embolden our neighbours to haras's in hope of extorting landed gr 
, as on other occasions connected with the independent tribes, th 
'ernment declared that revenue was not wanted, but only a quiet f; 

The Alamaai or Panj Pao Mohmands did not subsequently give d 
'tisfa'otion, but remained in the enjoyment of their fief. Thh 
is just within range of the guns at the Shabkadr Fort. 

4nd \the'Mitchni Mohmands did not again overtly misbehave, as a | 
jd the h!:|itumn of 1854; but towards the close of 1863 Lieutenant Bo'l 
of the Engineers ivas shot by some men of this s 
. » * He was engageddh the construction of the Mitchnf; , 

and had rifldfijj with other officers of the garrison to a considerable disi; 
when leavmji them, and incautiously cantering up to a tower enl 

of a g'orge ^^sarly 8 miles from the fort, some men who had been prevj 
conieealed^ ^fij'^ed a volley and killed him. His body was carried off, bi| 

, :oni^*ti^’J^ instrumentality of the Thannadar of Mian Khel. - , 
*^%is atrocity, pk-fectly as it was, indicated the ^J«t pf 

Mr. Temple's Keport on In the autumn of TSS^i- tvCO years’ tfi'feill ' ’ 

Tribes. but payment withheld, and the Chief, 

dad, fled from P<^hwar, whither he had been suf noned. Under such cl 
stances flight was tantar^^^t to rebellion. The greatest patience and fq.’ : 
Report by Major EdwaMes’ been shewn towards the Mohman 

Cbnimissionei'. Captain James, the Deputy Commissioner, „iT>. 

to the payment of these a^'rears ; but it was now evident that ther^; 
nothing but attaching their property to the amount of the arrears 
the addition of a fine for giving so much trouble. The Commissil 
fore/ request^ that a force m'ljht be sent out to Mitchni;. 
thk deputy Commissioner, in case "the Mohmands should resl'gj', 
pc ' • that a company of infantry ’•^"i^iaceV’in Mian 

y’ co protection; and that patrols might sent to seize all cattle aiov? 

•'■^the hiilf/;|’^ / ■. -I " 

i 2 Guns.W^^so Artillery, On the evenifff of the 22nd August, a i 
i Jnd Go the strength, detailed in the marein mnvori ^ 

f Cos.,Alll ^lvt.^VeIntantry. Peshawar under fhe command of Maior P 

’ .Wain, W In-e^lar Cav.JO'. i, ■' 

On the orders reaching the fort of Mitc.'ai for the cn.|j^e of cattle 
tenant Brownlow, 1st Sikh Infantrj'-, who wa’ in commanlS|[iere. ^' 

" ckpburing IjlOO head and the horse of Rahimkd’s son. 


"Si, 


I succeeds 
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On the 23rd, as it was known that some 200 armed men had come 
the village of Sadin on the invitation of Rahimdad Khan, Maior 
Chamberlain moved out with the artillery and cavalry, and the gnns opening 
on them, they dispersed. o t- & 

OCX?'*!® Cominissionor, Major Edwardes, had gone out to MiliQhiih and on the 

Pesli,w«v he. 

Thf> capture of Rahimdad^s cattle, (in the act of hein^ a? ' ; 

fronti®J*>) secured a much larger amount than the tribu^f 
Government. But it was necessary to mate arrangemetfl^ fox- 
shares of the Mitchni jaghir. The zemindars of thei ;|)Iain> 

h „, , , ^ , subjects, were quite willing to bec<>hie respohfav.., 

Major Edward®*’Despatch. aie\e/enae, provided that they #e seLed tW 

constant raids by the nearest independent villages of the f^itive hill chiefly 
viz,y Dab, Sadin, and Shah Musa Khel. ,The two forjper belonged to 
E.abimdad, and had been partially destroyed by Sir Colin||t)ampbeirs 
ill 1852. Musa Khel was just beyond them, on the. left bfck of the KalAll 
River, 5 miles from the Mitchni Fort, and beyond it there was no other 
Mohmand village for many miles. If these villages were left close to bur 
border, in the hands of hostile Mohmands, they would become nests of robbers 
and convenient depositories for plunder. The Commissioner concurred in the 
Deputy Commissioner's opinion that these villages should f^>e destroyed//ahd 
never allowed to be re-occupied. The necessary military measures to 
this were therefore solicited, but the force required to be strong endu^n^to 
meet any resistance the Lalpura Chief might send to Rahimdad. 

On the 27th, the following troops began moving on Mitchni:— / ^ 

2 Guns, 4 Howitzers, Mountain Train. 

1 Squadron, 10th Light Cavalry. 

200 Men, Her Majesty^s 22nd Regiment. 

Head-Quarters, 7 companies, 9th Native Infantry. . ; ' 

1st Sikh Local Infantry. 

This force/which was to co-operate with that alr'^^^dy ^f^Mitchni,^Vas 
be commanded by Colonel S. Cotton, 22nd Foot. . M? 

The fort of Abazai was temporarily occupiec^ ^7 3 (^:)impanies, 0<,^nd 
Native Inffintry, and a squadron, 14tb Irregular that of Shabkadr by 

3 companies, 4th Native Infantly, and 1 squadron|^ Irregulp Cavalry— 
60 Infantry were detached to Mian Khel Thanm^^-^x 3 companies of the 1st 
Native Infantry relieving them at Mitchni. / 

At daylight on the morning of the Slst Augtv??^\^ niargin, 

V AAT. T. t.. r, , linden the command of 
ISSSm'SSS C3oW;.eottov moved 

22nd Sttgiment. fi’om Mi tchm along the 

9th Native Infantry. banks of the river 

lat Sikh Local Infantry. ^oWards MuSoT Khel. 

Major Chamberlain’s column consisting of— 

2 Guns, 1st Troop, 3rtl Brijgade, Horse Artillery, .. 

2 24-Pounder Hoivifcijers, 2nd Company, 2nd Battalion i^rtillery, 

3 Companies, Isfc^Kative Infantry, 

1 Squ^ron, 1st Irregular Cavalry, 

had been previously encamped on the right ban’i’ of the river ready 
Colonel Cotton’s Despatch, co-operate with the other column. * 

The 1st Sikh Infantry under the command of Ma,or Gordon, in skirmish¬ 
ing order, formed the advance of Colonel Cotton’s tho left) column; 


Znd Cciupaiiy, 2nd Batta¬ 
lion Artillery, with Moun¬ 
tain Train attached. 

2nd Company, Sappers 
and Miners. 



EECORD OV JJXPBDITIONS 



But no opposition was offered at the villages of Saclin or Dab^ the enemy 
falling baek on Shah Musa KheL 

Major Chamberlain had now advanced his artillery under Major Brind 
to an elevated plateau commanding the town of, and approaches to, Shah 
ItJ? Musa. Khel, and its fire had partially cleared the village; but this necessarily 
' ceased as the head of the left column approached it, and the 1st Sikh 
Infantry were met by a sham irou._axt, lowers, walls, and 

houses; however, cleared the street, driving the to the 

1^, hei^ts^abov^ destruction of the village and towers could be commenc^ed. 
It wr ^ seize all the commanding positions; for which pur- 

a strong party of skirmishers of the 9th Native Infantry with the Rifle 
Company under Captain D. M. Stewart, the whole commanded by Captain 
Murray of the 9th Native Infantry, together with 2 companies of the 1st 
J| Sikh Infantrj^ under Lieutenant Brownlow, were ordered to drive the 
^ enemy from their several positions and to crown the heights; ably assisted by 
a'well-directed fire from the Mountain Guns under Captain Brougham, 
j The hills to the north-east of the town being occupied and held by some 
V companies of the 1st Sikh I;ifantry under Major Gordon. 

village and towns were now completely destroyed under the direction 

- Ccaptifin .Tames's Dcspatcb. Lieutenant Hyde Engineers, and Ensign Ruxton 
, I commanding the Sappers; about 600 maunds of gram 

was either carried away or destroyed, the houses were levelled by elephants, and 
i ? all the timber, work burnt, but time did not admit of the trees being cut down. 
V ' ^ Although the enemy only numbered some 200, the heights had not been 

occupied without a struggle, and the troops holding 
them were during the whole time exposed to an 


Colonel Cotton's Dcspatcli. 


and galling fire from the 


neighbouring 


r 


guns on the 
was reached 


^ ridges, causing some loss 
(see appendix), including Lieutenant C. H. Brownlow, of the 1st Sikh In¬ 
fantry, and Lieutenant C. A. McDoiigall, Adjutant, 9th Native Infantry, 
who w8i‘e :^oth dangerously wounded, and whose gallantry in holding the 
ibsigiKtw Jad been w,nspicuons. As soon as the village had been completely 

■ destroyed, tnese covering parties were recalled under cover of the Mountain 

gunfe. , ) 

The force then retiiied from Musa Khel covered by the 

Captain James’s Despatch. bank of the river, and camp 

a)‘4-30p. M. 

As far as could be asi^ertained, the loss of the enemy had been 4 killed and 
12 wounded. j 

On the 2nd Sept^inUer the troops under Colonel Cotton advanced on Dab 

Captain James’s D^atch. supported by Major Chamberlain^s detach- 

, ment on the right bank of the nver. No opposition 

was offered W the Mohmands, although they were in as great force as at Musa 
Khel, the gjuns on the right bank keeping them in check. The total destnic- 
tion of %ese villages having been effected by 2 p.m., the troops returned to 
camp w^en their rctui^ march to Peshawar was commenced. 

CoWnel Cotton in his despatch reported most favorably of the conduct of 
the troy>ps who had shown throughout the greatest activity, gallantry, and 
zeal. The heat had beeii at times excessive, and the exposure great. 

/ "Se alluded to the valuable and cordial assistance of the Deputy Com- 
' mismoner, Captain Jamep, who had accompanied the force throughout. 

The officers whose services Colonel Cotton specially alluded to were— 

Major Chamberlin, 1st Irregular Cavalry, 2nd in command of the force. 
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>Major G. 4301(1011, eorrnnanding Ist Sikh Local Infantry. 

" " „ J. Brind, commanding the Artillery. 

Captain T. Brougham, commanding the Mountrain Train. 

„ G. A. Robinson, commanding Her Majesty’s 82nd Regiment. 

,, J. Murray, commanding 9th Regiment Native Intaritry. 

Lieutenant O. Wilkinson, commanding a detachment, lOth Light Cavalry. 

„ H. Hyde, Engineers. 

Ensign E. Ruxton, commanding 2nd Company, Sappers and Miners. 

Lieutenant H. W. Norman, Deputy Assistant Adjuta,nt-General. 

„ P. S. Lumsden, Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master General. 

Captain R. Blackall, Her Majesty’s 22nd Regiment, and Officiating 
Brigade Major. 

Major W. W. Davidson, 16th Irregular Cavalry, Aide de-Camp. 

With regard to these operations, it was stated that the Govern^ G(»i|fal 
in Council considered the affair reflected* thh;i gT®?ii^^|S 
Government letter. Colonel Cotton, and all who were 'empiijM 

under him; and directed that the thanks of the Government might h^eo'hi 
veyed to Colonel Cotton, and the officers, non-commissioned offieetl,4|W 
soldiers under his command during the service. It was further stated: “ If he 
Governor General in Council perceives with regret that two officers. Lieutenant 
Brownlow, Adjutant of the 1st Sikh Corps, and Lieutenant McDoup>all, 
Adjutant of the 9th Regiment Native Infantry, have been severely woundted." 

" His Lordship in Council observes that, while describing the condudt of 
all who were serving under him in very favorable terms, Colonel Cotton speci¬ 
ally records that ‘ the gallantry of both of these young officers in holding the 
heights was most conspicuous / such conduct, involving them in severe suffer¬ 
ing by their wounds, is very highly appreciated by His Lordship in Counbil.” 

Immediately after these operations, the well-affected Mohmamls of Mitohni, 
who had remained on the jaghir when Rahimdad fled, deposited their quota 
of tribute with the Deputy Commissioner, as a proof of their adherence ^o 
the original terms pending the final orders of "Geveraiaent. _ ^ . i ; ^ 

A settlement of the Mitehni fief was then made. Thfi felthful Mohm^qds 
Mr. Temple’s Report on who stood by their lands continue to pay them* q^ota 
Tribes. of the tribute. The lands of the Mohmands whe 

fled, were farmed out and assessed with revenue. Rahimdad was not restored, 
and he occasionally committed raids on that portion of our border. Towards 
the close of 1854, he appeared at Peshawar under a safe conduct to pray for 
restoration to the fief, hut as he did not, and indeed could not, offer any secu¬ 
rity for good conduct, he was sent back across the frontier and forbidden to 
re-enter British territory. 




KECOED OF EXPEDITIONS 


TieiSf date of u Force which was employed in the capture and*destruction of 
the Towns of Shah Musa Khely Sadiiiy and Bab, under the command of 
Colonel Sydney Coiton. 



i: 






---- 


1 

o 


e 



Tboopb. 

s 

• S. «5 

m 

o 

CP 

If 

1 

1 

RKMABKa. 


w 

jz; 

s 

f 

1 

1 


Horse Artillery 

T'oot Artillery 

1 

2 


2 

2 

6 

4 

1 

1 

80 

83 

rWith Major Chamber* 
< Iain’s 'force on right 
bank of river. 

Mountain Train 

4 

... 

2. 

9 

2 

• 76 


2nd Compat^, Sappers and Miners 
10th Lignt Cavalry... 

HeV Majesty’s 22nd Regiment... 
Ist Native Infantry... 

T 

2 

2 

4 

1 

41 


1 

2 

4 

4 

... 

67 

- 

7 

2 

*4 

10 

13 

4 

16 

4 

3 

186 

192 

With Major Cbamberlnin’s 








force. 

OtI h Native Infantry 

6 

11 

86 

81 

7 

389 


iBt Sikh Local. Infantry 

3 

8 

23 

26 

12 

360 


1st i Itregiilar Cavalry 

2 

6 

15 

... 

2 

112 

With Major Chamberlain’s 







force. 

V Total 

28 

38 

109 

103 

33 

1,476 

• - 


Remrn of Amraunition expended hy the Troops under the command of Colonel S. 
J. Cotton aif the destruction of the Villages of Shah Musa Khely Sadin^ 
and Bab* ' 


Tboops. 

Slirapnell 

shell. 

Case shot. 

Round 

shot. 

Balled 

ammuni¬ 

tion. 

Remarks. 

Horsd A-lifilcry ... 

17 

12 




Eoot >» **» ... 

6 

••• 

*28 



\lountaiu Train 

101 

80 

30 



2nd Company, Sappers and Miners 
10th Light Cavaliy ... 

Her Majesty’s 22nd Regiment ... 


... 

... 




*«• 


ilm 


#*• 

••• 



9th Regiment, Native Infantry ... 
Ist Regiment, Sikh Local Infantry 

... 



5,663 

10,711 

Of which, 8,221 were 



M. 

Troo^ on the ri^ht hank of the 
Kabul Bivci\ 

Detail of Artillery 

17 

12 

28 


rifle ammunition. 

Detachment, 1st Regiment Native 
Infantry ... 

Ist Irregular Cavalry ... 


••• 

••• 

... 


... 

••• 

••• 

... 


Total 

^ -^- 

140 

140 

86 

■ 

17,319 
















































































































































RECORD OP EXPEDITIONS 


The Pincliali Mohmands continued to misbehave, committing the follow- 
McGregor's Gazetteer, ing raids on British territory 
(1.) On the SOth January 1855, 80 of them attacked the village of Garhi 
Nasir, and wounded & of the villagers. , • i 

(3.) On the 20th January 1855, a party of unknown strength earned 
o€ 57 goats and sheep from the grazing ground after a skirmish with the 
police and troops. 

(3.) On the 21st February 1855, a party of Mohraands came down; and 
on the 11th March 1855, 20 Mohmands came to Shahkadr after some mis¬ 
chief, when 2 of them were captured. , „ , - 

(4.) On the 14th March 1855, 30 Mohmands carried off 40 bullocks from 

the village of Malta. 




?, In March 1855, when Sirdar Gulam Haidar Khan was at Peshawar, he 
ii'.)terceded with the Chief Commissioner for the restoration of the Mohmand 
cihiefs to favour, which was afterwards also solicited by the Amir; but it was 
fell; this could not be granted. „ „„ , ,, , 

) On the 24th March 1855, 300 Mohmands carried oft 77 bullocks, 
. _ when the troops moving out from Shahkadr and 

Report by BiigadierHiili- ^.hazai, consisting of detachments, 16th Irregular 
Y Cavalry, 10th Light Cavalry, 1st Sikh Infantry, and 

62nd Native Infantry, under Major Gordon, 1st Sikh Infantry, a skir- 
ensued, in which 1 duffadar of police and 1 villager were killed, and 
Ensign Bradford and 1 sepoy, 62nd Native Infantry, wounded. The satis¬ 
faction of Government at the affair was conveyed to 
Goverament letter. concerned. 

On the 11th April 1855, 10 Mohmands came out of the hills, but the 
vii command of the Shithkadr Fort on being informed, moved with some 

the hills, and, being 
loss of. sepoys 


15 Mohmanas''SJ»-ied' off 29 bullocks and 1 


I'fc Vy the troops 
od on cuf side. _ 

' On tlih ®th June 1855, ^ 

villmypr Horn the village of Malta. ' - 

' OiTtL'-8tli June 1855, a party carried off 25 bullocks from then grazmg 

11th June 1855, 3 Mohmands carried off 200 bullocks and 1 villa- ' 

"''Srthe '2 iSTs Mohmands came out from the hills to raid 

‘'on tli^Sj^isS^^^ 

' ^Sthe'^mh'jufy 1855^ some Mohmands carried off 52 bullock h from their 
grazing ground, but were driven hack by the troops from the fr^ • 

On the 2()th August 1855, a party attacked the village ot Oailu Sadar 

the SOtli August 1855, 6 Mohmands carried f>ff 14i bullocks, and 

sTtiitwM, 800 Mol,„..na,c™e oulof th. Wll», „kb.J 

and wounded a villager, and skirmished wdth the troops arid ponce. 
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On the loth September 1855, a party of 800 Mohmands came out of 
their hills and fired at the troops, who had turned out on their approach^ 
wounding^ 2 sowara and 1 sepoy. 

On the 26th October 1855, 10 Mohmands came out of the hills for a 
raid, and were driven back by the police. 

On the 11th November 1855, 12 Mohmands carried of 7 bullocks from 
the village of Marozai, and wounded 2 villagers. 

On the 17th^ November 1855, a ]Darty carried off 3 %allocks from -^ 
village of Hasazai, and wounded 1 villager. 

On the 27th November 1855, 30 Mohmands attemptei^lo carry off 
cattle at graze, but were driven back by the police and troojpl. 

On the 28th November 1865, 16 Mohmands carried ^ 100 goat^ 
sheep from the grazing ground, with the man in charge. f 

On the 8th September 1855, 12 Mohmands carped off a mn^iyfrorin 
village of Chukri. ; 

^ On the 1st January 1856, 40 Mohmfgdt the bill^ but d 

driven back by the troops and police. 

On the 7th January 1856, 12 Mohmatl<la eaiTied off* 5 bulldbks from 
village of Ghaziband. 

On,the 10th January 1856, 52 Mohmands at:the village of 
Kulali,^ killed 1 and wounded 2 men. v. i f • 

On the 10th February 1856, 800 cimc from the hills and shirks 

mished with the troops and police. ,. ^ ^ 

On the 22iid February 1856, 600 Mohmands came from the hills aj ,. 
skirmished with the troops and police. ’ 

On the 8tli May 1856, a party of Mohmands attempted to carry 
some cattle at graze, but were driven back by the villagers and police, 

On the 27th May 1856, a party of Mohmands carried off some cattle < 
the village of Khutki, which were recovered by the police, and the Mohmanc 
driven back. ju 

On the 24th August 1856, 60 Mohmands came down to catty off som^'^ 
cattle at graze, but were driven back by the villagers and police. • 

^ On the 2l8t October 1856, a party of Mohmands attacked some >i‘lager5l‘ 
of Matta, who had gone into the hills for stone, and killed 2 of ihem. 

On the 9th November 1856, a party of Mohmands wounded a villager near 
the village of Matta. ; ^ 

On the 14th November 1856, a party of Mohmands carried Jj|f. 200 goats 
and sheep and wounded 1 villager. ‘ ; V 

On the 2nd January 1857, 15 Mohmands killed a viHag||:;i\df Moghal 
Kiiel, who was grazing his cattle towards the hills, and carried off his cattle. 

On the 5th January 1867, 3 Mohmands waylaid and pbi^ered 4 people 
of the Doaba as they crossed a ravine in British Mohmand 

border. 

On the 5th February 1857, 100 Mohmands carried 'f. 5v catUe belonging 
to the village of Satmara and Garhi Sadar, which wer*: g'layaniy towards the 
hills. • 

On the 24th March 1867, 60 Mohmands carried off‘^5 bailocks belono?ing 
to the villages of Matta Moghal Khel. ^ 

On the 30th April 1857, 200 Mohmands made a raid on the Matta cattle, 
and were repulsed by the villagers, with the loss of 1 man killed and ^ wounded, 
on our side, but no cattle were carried off. 

On the 29th May 1857, a party of Mohmands waylaid a villager in 
British territory on the Mohmand border and killed him. 









KKCORD OF EXP8PITIONS 

)n the 28th June 1367, 15 Mohmands carried off 2 boys of Shabka* 
wbo were grazing cattle towards the hills. 

On the 18th July 1857, ,12 Mohmands killed a villager o£ Matta, who 
had gone towards the hills to cut grass and wood. 

These continued raids were made the subject of conversation by Sir John 
Lawrence with the Amir Dost Mahomed during his visit to Peshawar in 
January 1867, but no satisfactory result followed. 

It was evident that Sadat. Khan and others hoped that the British 
Government would at last be driven, by perpetual 
Tribes Report on annoyances on its border, to grant some rich fiefs, and 

” preliminary arrangements were under discussion for 

the advance of a force to Pindiali, when the mutinies broke out in India, and 
our attention was more pressingly directed to other quarters. 

A Notwithstanding that the Mutiny gave the Mohmands an excellent oppor- 
,, , - tunity of increasing their annoyance, yet they showed 

Iregor s . azetteer. profiting by it; their raids continued it is 

trbe, but they were not of a nimre formidable nature. 

But in the middle of August, a fanatical Kunar Syad, named Syad 
Afiiir, after in vain endeavouring to raise the Khaibar against us, betook 
hihiself to the Mohmands of Mitchni. They received him with open arms 
and gave him protection, while he sent incendiary letters and arms to the 
troops at Peshawar. 

On the 9th September, with the aid of the Shah Mansur Khel Mohmands 
and 40 or 60 rebel sepoys of the 5 let Native Infantry, he made a night 
attack on the fort of Mitchni, but the garrison, being composed of a party of 
the Khelat-i-Ghilzai Regpment, were staunch and beat them off. 

The Mohmands were now in a state of the highest excitement, and sent 
the “ fiery cross” to all their neighbours, being evidently determined to strike 
a blow for the recovery of their fiefs. 

As there were no troops to move out against them. Colonel Edwardes had 
to yield with as good grace as possible. He sent them word that they were 
going t jte wrong way to work, and that if they wanted to regain their 
cuiinscated privileges, they must render some mark^,#iervice to Government, 
instead of adding to the embarrassments of a passing crisis. For instance, 
if they sent the fanatic Syad away and gave hostages for good conduct till 
the war was over. Colonel Edwardes said he would gladly ask Government 
to reinstate them, though not on such favorable terms as formerly. Believing 
Colonel Edwardes' words, the Mohmands sent in their hostages to Peshawar, 
packed off the Syad unceremoniously, and sat down quietly to wait for the 
return of peace in Hindustan. A few days after the news of the capture 
of Delhi having arrived, the crisis pa.ssed over without any further serious 
danger. Nevertheless, in spite of their professions, the Mohmands evidently 
did not consider themselves bound to refrain from raiding, and this went on 
as before. 

On the 30th September 1857, 820 Mohmands came down from the 
hills, and carried off 168 head of cattle from Satmara and Katozai 
at graze: the police and troops pursued, but were too late to recover 
the cattle. 

On the 4th September 1857, 4 Mohmands came down to raid, but were 
driven off. 

On tbe 21st September 1857, a party of Mohmands came into British 
territory for a raid. 
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On the 12th October 1857, 500 Mohmands under Naoroz Khan, son ot 
Sadat Khan, attacked the cattle at graze, and afterwards skirmished with 
the police and troops : 3 men of the latter being wounded. 

On the 5th November 1857, 400 Mohmands, headed by Syad Amir and 
assisted bv some Hindustanis from the mutinied regiments, came down and' 
attacked the fort of Abazai. One sepoy, 2 policemen, and 2 villagers, woco, 
wounded. ^ w ■ 

On the 19tli September 1857, a party of Mohmands carried off a Hindu 
from British territory. : 

On the 28th September 1867, a party of Mohmands carried off a Hthdii 
of Shankargarh from the high ro^. 

On the 6th January 1858, a party of 5 Mohmands attacked a water- , 
mill, and killed I and wounded 2 men. I 

On the 21st January 1858, a party of 10 Mohmands attacked a Injuse 
in the village of Marozai, and carried off a villager and some bid^locks. 

On the 22nd January 1858, a party of Mohmands cai rj|i b# 60 
of cattle belonging to Shabkadr, with the villager frbm ^he ' 

grazing ground ^ 

On the 14th February 1858, a party of 12 Mohna^^. attacked 
villagers near Marozai, wounded 2 and carried off one. W 

On the 16th February 1858, 6 Mohmands attacked a ‘water-milif 
wounded 4 men. ’ > P , 

the ^ 


10 Mohmands attacked a 
and carried off Bti. 30 


house 

worth 


hn 


On the 20th February 1868, 
village of Lankhta, wounded a man, 

perty. J 

On the 22nd February 1858, 2 Mohmands killed the servant of aA pfaiei' 
who was returning from Peshawar to Shabkadr. F 

On the 12th March 1868, a party of Mohmands attacked the TflUage of 
Uchawala and carried off 2 bullocks. ’ ^ 

On the 11th April 1858, 4 Mohmands carried off 30 goats 
grazing ground of Matta. 

On the 13th April 1858, 4 Mohmands carried off 4 villagers,* 

3 at various distances on the road, and took 1 to the hills. 

On the 2Cth May 1858, 4 Mohmands carried off a donkey, 
of a villager of Mian Isa. 

On the 30th May 1868, 4 Mohmands came or^ a raid 
territory, but were captured. 

On the 30th June 1868, 200 Mahmuds carried off cattle from the 
grazing ground ; were pursued by tb mounted police, who recovered bhe V 
cattle, and lost 1 horse killed, 1 sowp'wounded, and 1 horse, wounded. *- 

On the 13th September 1858, x party of Mohmands robbed some travel ^ 
lers near Shabkadr, 

On the 10th October 185^ 8 Mohmands came into British territory 
and concealed themselves in afield. They attacked and wounded 5 villagers. , 
On the 22nd October l.SS, 2 Mohmands (one an absconded criminal) 
came on a marauding expedtion into British territory, but were captured. ^ 
On the 13th Novemberi858, 40 Mohmands attacked the cattle at graze, 
and were driven off by lie police, who lost a sowar of mounted police, and/;^ 
a horse wounded. < 



On the 6th January 1859, 15 Mohmands attacked 2 servants 


on duty in the fort of Shabkadr, who were returning from Peshawar 
fort, and killed I anj parried off the other. 


of officer'^ift. 


to 
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RECORD OP EXPEDITIONS 


■v^rOn the 21st Januaiy 1859, 4> Mohmands carried off a man from the 
musjid of the village of Garhi Nazir. 

On the 6th February 1859, 5 Mohmands attached a %vater-mill, and 
, 'Wounded 2 and carried off 1 man. 

’ ' On the 8rd March 1859, 5 Mohmands carried off 40 goats from their 
■ " grazing ground. 

■I On the 3rd March 1859, 6 Mohmands carried off 4 men from a water- 

i On the 15th March 1859, 8 Mohnaands carried off the cattle of Shabkadr 

I’ from the grazing ground; the villagers pursued and rescued the cattle, but 

2 were wounded and 1 carried off by the Mohmands. 

On the 10th April 1859, 400 Mohmands attacked the Matta cattle at 
grajze, but ivere resisted by the police, aided by the troops: 1 sepoy and 
2 liorses were wounded. 

\ iOn the 8th June 1859, a party of Mohmands murdered a villager of 
■ ivr;un Isa, who had gone into the Mohmand Hills. 

\On the 25th June 1859, a party of Mohmands inveigled a villager into 
iUfl trills, and canned him off. 

Y^xi the 80th August 1859, a party of Mohmands earned off some donkeys 

from Shabkadr. , » 

Or September 1859, 2 Mohmands carried off a villager from 

Jh territory. 

the 26th October 1859, a party of Mohmands attacked a villager 
. ^ie village of Lakhtu, and wounded him. 

the 28th September 1859, 15 Mohmands attacked a house in the 
village if > killed 1 and wounded 2 villagers. 

On ithe 81st December 1859, 200 Mohmands under Syad Amir attacked 

the villa<\e cattle guard and skirmished with the police, by whom the robber 
party werf driven off, when 1 policeman and 2 villagers were wounded, 
ly * Oil tWe 4th January I860, a party of Mohmands under Syad Amir came 
® ‘^^yn, at# after skirmishing with the villagers, police, and troops, were driven 
<o’*vith/® ^ sepoy wounded. 

.f the, 4th March 1860, 300 Mohmands attacked the Matta cattle 
^ 9“ the villagers, police, and troops comi^ up to the rescue, a 

l l^-'nrish ^uied, whicli lasted half the day, 1 policeman being killed and 

t ^ 4 sepoys wbuied. ■ 

' t The question of ' sending-aupnitive force against the Mohmands was 
- i now under consideration, but it w» determined still to see what would be 
k I the result of resolutely refusing to istore the confiscated jaghirs, the cause 
* V these complications. 

And about the 20th March, the firs really hopeful sign of a satisfactory 
' :ue to this policy occurred, when NaorozKhan the son^ and adopted heir of 
Sadat Khan sent in asking for permissioi to come into Peshawar, and 
Istating that he had been engaged punishing the Shinwaris for an attempt 
/mode by one of that tribe on the life of Fateh’^ban, Khatak, when carrying 
despatches from Peshawar to Kabul. Naoroz ihan was accordingly invited 
vto come in. 

In seeking to make peace with ns, Naoroz I^mn’s great aim was to get 
ick the forfeited jaghirs j but finding that Colonel Edwardes, the Commis> 
oner, was firmly opposed to this ever being brought ^Jout, a d knowing that 
Kabul Government had signified their intention of pterfering to stop the 
K^ sconduct of the tribe, the young Khan only asked mortgages on 
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lands held by some of the Mitchni Mohmands in the Peshawar District, 
who wore in rebellion, might hold good if peace was made, and that prisoners 
might be released; this was promised in regard to political prisoners, but 
not in regard to criminals^ who> it was declared, must be dealt with according 

The result of this conference was the grant of the following terms to the 

Mohmands:— r « j j. m 

\slln ,—That Government should accept the assurances ot Sadat Khan, 
Chief of Lalpura, and his son Naoroz Khan, of their desire to 
live on good terms with the Bi-itish Government^ and to be 
responsible for the peace of the frontier, and overlook all past 
causes of hostility. . , ' 

-That the blockade against the Mohmands should he raised, and 
the tribe be free to resort to onr territory, individual notorious 
criminals being of course responsible to the tribunals. 

-That Nawab Khan, Chief of Pindiali, and all his branch of the 
tribe, he included in the amnesty. 

That such of the Mohmands as went out with Rahimdad Khan, 
be also included on the same terms. ^ 

That no confiscated land or jaghir be given to any one. 

That all Mohmands who may have been apprehended during the 
blockade, merely because they belonged to a hostile tribe, but 
not taken in the commission of crimes or raids, bo released on 
payment of the reward given for their capture. 

Colonel Edwardes’ letter to Sadat Khan regarding these terms is given 

“ I have received your letter, and as I have no desire to injure 
" you in any way, I can assure you that the coining in of your son Naoroz 
‘f Khan was a great pleasure to me. From all he said, and^ from all you write, 
‘‘I believe you sincerely desire to put an end to the disturbances on the 
“ Mohmand frontier, and to come to friendly terms. I have this day addressed 
“ my own Government in your favor, and asked that your past oflences may be 
forgiven and by-gones be by-gonesj and as your son Naoroz Khan undertakes 
«to be responsible for the rest of the Mohmand Maliks, such as Nawab Khan 
“ of Pindiali and others, I have recommended that the pardon be extended to 
“ all other Mohmands, (except such individuals as may be known to have com- 
“ mitted murder or other serious crimes, of which justice must take notjee,) 
“ and that the blockade be taken off, and the Mohmands be admitted to come 
» and go, and trade in the Peshawar Valley. For, I conceive it is beyond my 
“ discretion to forgive and condone an old-standing enmity like this, though 1 
“ have every hope that Government will listen to my representations. 

“ As to any jaghirs that have been confiscated, I do not think it at all 
“ advisable that they should be released; for they will only be a foture bone of 
“contention. Whoever sits on a barren hill side and enjoys a fine estate in 
“the plain below for doing nothing must necessarily get wind in his head. 
“ He thinks he owes it to his own strength, and the fears, not the generosity, 
“ of Government. So after a year or two he gets full and proud, and rebels; 
“ and then the whole fight comes over again, and the tribe is plunged into 
“ war to please him, and many lives are lost. In short, jaghirs in the plain are 
‘ not good for the men on the hills, and they will never be given with my con-i 
*sent: Don’t think I say this for the sake of the money. To a great Govern- 
“ ment the sum is of no consequence; but it is had for the administration. If 
“ there be any Mohmand mortgages in the hands of our subjects, the Mohmands 
“ will he free to sue in our courts, where every justice will be done them. And 


‘1 
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prisonei'fi in out j&ils, to please you, I ^1 release ewry Mohni^d 
>^as been seized, merely because he was a MoliTOrid, on considerafioa thait , 

^ lm::^ay whatever reward was givea for liis own seizure. But no highway^snan; 
or murderer, or othar criminal, will be released ; justice mast take ife ccnme 
with such offenders. 

<< My friend, I have spoken my mind out, for it is best to be plain. For 
the rest, I desire the honor, and welfare, and strength of you and your family, 
and I conceive that they will be better served by the friendship than by the 
enmity of the British Government/^ 


1 
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SECTION VI. 


Affairs with the Mohmands, December and January 1863-64. 


" After the submission of Sadat Khan and Nawab Khan, who came in to 
I f *» rt ^ ii 1 ... Major James, the Mohmands desisted from troubling 
c rego 8 Gazetteer. border until the occasion of the Ambeyla expedi¬ 

tion in 1868, when the emissaries of the Akhund of Swat were sent all over 
the hills bordering on the Peshawar Valley, but were only successful in 
exciting disturbance among these Mohmands. Sultan Khan, son of 
; Sadat Khan, owned the Akhund's religious supremacy, and was moreover 
ill-disposed towards us. He was a man of bad character altogether; began life 
■by murdering his eldest brother, and was often at feud even with his own 
father. Collecting a body of Mohmands, who were joined by a miscellaneous 
srabble of Safis, Bajawaris, and the like, he came down on the 6th December 
1863. 

Captain J. M. Earle, who was commanding the fort of Shabkadr, hearing 
« . • T. 1 , T^ Xfiring on the Abazai road, moved out with 56 sabres, 
ap am ar es cspa c . Bengal Cavalry, and 96 bayonets. Native Infantry. 
The enemy were estimated at about 500, 300 of whom were posted on 
the summit of a slight eminence. Captain Earle advanced against them with 
his infantry in skirmishing order, and the cavalry on the fianks. On nearing 
the enemy, the cavalry charged well and gallantly from both flanks, and 
succeeded in killing 7 or 8 of the enemy and wounding some >J0 ; but Lieutenant 
Bishop, 6th Bengal Cavalry, who was gallantly leading the .division on the left, 
fell, mortally wounded; a sowar of the 6th Bengal Cavalry—wounded, being the 
only other casualty. 

Before the infantry could come up, the enemy had gained the crest of one 
of the hills in the first range, when Captain Earle, having accomplished his 
object by driving the enemy beyond our frontier, retired leisurely towards 
the fort, the enemy making no attempt to follow up, but coming down imme 
diately afterwards to collect their killed and wounded. 

The Shabkadr garrison was then reinforced by troops from Peshawai 
„ , , T 1 . . T. ... under Colonel Jackson, 2nd Bengal Cavalry. On the 

Colonel Jackson 8 Despatch, December, the enemy having advanced from 

the hills and taken up a position on the ridge in front of Shabkadr, Colonel 
Jackson moved out with his force; as he topped the ridge, the enemy fell back, 
and were driven in half an hour to the end of the plateau into the ravines 
and broken ground at the foot of the hills, from the sides of which they 
kept up a strong fire : Lieutenant Fitz Hugh with the detachment of the 4tlx 
Sikhs was closely engaged on the left front of the line, and kept the enemy at 
bay for some time. Evening setting in. Colonel Jackson recalled that officer 
and retired the force. As it fell back, the enemy followed, keeping up a fire 
the whole way,but at a long distance; it was dark when the force reached the 
fort, and a party of the enemy having got into the village about 800 yards 
from the fort, they were shelled out. 

Our loss was, 2 sepoys of the 4th Sikhs killed, 1 jemadar and 1 sepoy 
of the 4th Sikhs and 2 sepoys of the 8th Native Infantry wounded. 
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Towards the end of December, Sultan Mahmud Khan took up a “en“® 

_ , _ inff position at Re^mianah, a small village m tbc 

Major Report, 5 or 6 miles distant from Shabkadr. 

McGregoi-^a Gazetteer, Another son of Sadat Khan, Naoroz 
recently ioined, but the father, Sadat Khan, remained in the hdls to the 
westward^ of Mitchm, pretending inability to restrain bis sons, but really 
affording them countenance by his presence in the neighbourhood. 

mfn S^^ Khan an-ived at Eegmianah the number of his 

followers did not exceed 400 men. Naoroz Khan brought an acce^ion of 300 

Sultan M^mud Khan was accompauied by a hand of Mulas faom 
Ningrahar and other parts of Afghanistan, who agisted tom m 

tribes with the avowed object of carrying on a yT^^jJ^ember 

in stirring up the Mohmands after the actions of the 5th and 7th iJecemoer 
was not great at first. Occasional accessions of small bodies under Mahom^an 
Sests a?d a ferabsconded leaders of robbers from Government temtoiy, 
w^ero received • but it was not until the SlstDecember that the importunities of, 
I^p^S of Sultan Khan, bad collected a misoeUaneous 

assembliigG estimated as under : 

Mohmands oE the Baizai Branch 
„ Kawazai Branch 
” „ Halimzai 


« Asnfkar „ 

Mvilas and a muture of Ghilzis, Shalmams. and others 

Total 


600 men. 
1,000 „ 
1,5(X) ,, 

200 „ 
600 „ 


3,800 


i 


r\ ii... of tbc 1st January these numbers were augmented byif 

the arrival of 800 more Bmzais under Mahomed Khan, 500 Halimzais, 

and 500 men under Naoroz Kham^ estimated at from 5,000 

f 7^nno^^f>Ti Sultan Mahmud Khan, after consultation with his and 

of CoW Maciuell, C.B., of the Rifle Brigade, and now consisted ot the 
following troops --—^ 


D. Battery, 6th Brigade, Koyal Horse Artillery 
7th Hussars 
2nd Bengal Cavalry 

6th „ •> . ••• 

8rd Battalion, Bide Brigade 
2nd Gurkha Regiment ... 

4th Sikh Infantry 

Total 


Offloors. 

2 
5 
5 
1 
27 
7 
1 


Non-ComraisBloned 
Oificerg and Men. 

49 8 guns. 

140 
231 
96 
691 
463 
93 

”I762 


c Tnnnirv ISOdTttie Mohmand and other 

On the morning tti hTXthV at Begmianah ma^ thmr 

Colonel Macdonell’s Des- appearance at about 11 A.M., debouc » --nJoallv 
patch. north-west of Fort ShahMr, and g’^adually 

fomm. «Bd., Mr'lXf o. .be pleb»«‘ i. t».. of .f ‘0 .be eembe. of 

some sfoOO matchlock men and 40 horseme- , 

. # FW« sketch of ground in the aflnir at Panj Pao. 
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Telegram from the Com- 
mander*in«Cbief. 


By 2 p.M. the enemy being fully collected, their formation presented the 
appearance of a crescent. Having reason to believe that they would not 
venture far from their line of retreat. Colonel Maedoneil, with a view to 
tempt them down, occupied with 3 companies of riflemen* the village of Badi 
Shamberi in front of his centre, posting a squadron on the Mitchni road to 
attract their skirmishers to the plain, which partially succeeded in drawing 
the enemy's right wing forward. 

On this the cavalry dashed forward, turning and gradually folding the 
enemy's right on its centre. 

Simultaneously 3 guns of the Horse Artillery, having taken up a position 
in front of Badi Shamberi, raked the retiring wing of the enemy with some effect. 

The cavalry continuing the turning movement, (three times were the 
Mohmands charged by the 7th Hussars,) Colonel 
Maedoneil advanced the 8rd Battalion of the Eifle 
Brigade in skirmishing order, when the enemy were 
driven beyond the border, and the troops returned after sun-set unmolested. 

Colonel Maedoneil stated he had from all received the most ample and 
intelligent support. 

Our loss was as noted in the appendix. The enemy, it was believed, lost 
some 40 killed and as many wounded. 

Naoroz Khan had led his men against the cavalry in one of the charges, 
the movements of the main body of the enemy being immediately directed by 
Can^.i^n Mnnrn*. Mahomcd Khao and Mahomed Didar; whilst Fateh 

' ^ ^ ■ Khan Hazarkhani superintended the whole, having 

yith him a reserve of some 1,500 men; but this reserve made off at an early 
eriod of the action. 

Many Mohmands of the Tarakzai section, including the Kasim Khel, 
Sufkar and others, proceeded straight to their homes after their defeat, 
and a defection of at least 1,000 men took place the next morning 
on the plea of scarcity of provisions, and the necessity for burying the 
dead at the usual places of interment. The effect of the action had, too, 
the most dispiriting effect on the leaders, and, notwithstanding the endeavours 
of the priests, the gathering gradually dispersed. 

The satisfaction of Government with the measures adopted were then 
Govevnmeut letter. expressed to Colonel Maedoneil. 

On the requisition of the Commissioner of Peshawar, the Amir of Kabul/ 

McGregor's Gazetteer. "T Mohmand matters. Shir Alf 

Khan sending his son. Sirdar Mahomed Ali Khan, 
by Jalalabad to eject Sadat Khan and replace him with the son of his former 
ri Torabaz Khan. 

oadat Khan and his son Naoroz Khan were carried off prisoners to Kabul. 
The old Khan was afterwards released, and died soon after. Raza Khan then 
took possession of Laipura, which he considerably strengthened. He was 
attacked by Sultan Khan and a body of Mohmands; but he repulsed them with 
heavy loss, and Sultan Khan then wandered about amongst the Mohmands, try¬ 
ing to invite them either to assemble and retake Laipura or to commit raids upot 
the British border. In August 1866, he was joined by some of the Chief 
of the Khwaizai and Baizai sections, who had lost friends in the former 
attack on Laipura. Their object in coming together appears to have been 
two-fold ; lit, to retake Laipura ; and, Zndl^, in the event of failure, to punish 

* 1 Company Rifle Brigade. 

1 Do. Gurkhas. 
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of the MV Aurnttfi Tarakzai villagpes atove Mttefani;^ to 
. i£afx^pa and Taxtara to Peshawar. ■ " ... __ •, ■ . . 

soBue 4) or 6,000 men had collected, diwepaons beoke o^, foaaew 
by oor ally NaWab Khan, Chief of Piitdiali. Of the M^p a a i ^ 

Ithe ThralfK« tR fiwffn about Mitdini, and also of P indial i, si^d with ttaza 
jjf - pai^. Saltaa Khan finmd adherents amongst the Baizais and Khwaizaidv 
Gandao^ and also in that portion of the H^mzai"S 0 Btion who are not H 
{■ ? Jb'n®M of Ahmad Shtt, Malflc of Mardana, in our territory near Shabk__, 
) l^tib all these came to nothing, and beyond petty raids the Mohmands bari 
li jidt given tianble ^ee, exce^ in the case of the dastardly murder of Majoi| 
¥f':ifccaonaM-Ai March 1873. ■ 



appends:. 


lleiurn i» tie Doaha Meld Fmce in the action on tie 2 «d Jit 

1874. 
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Total killed .. 

„ 2 men. 

1 Total wounded 

.. 15 horses. 

f ' 

\\ wounded 

4 horses. 

* 17 men. 


... 1 hcose. 
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CHAPTER m 



SECTION 1. 

The AMdis. 

B Aieidis are a large tribe, inhabiting the lower and easternmoet spurs 
of the Safed Koh Range, to the west and south of the 
cGrcgor's Gazetteer. Peshawar District, including the vaUey of the Bara 
i a portion of those of Chura and of Tirah. To their east, they are bounded 
' the KTietftTrH of Akora and the Mohmand and Khalil Division of the 
'shawar District; to their north, they have the Mohmands; west, the 
inwaris; and south, the Orakzais and Bangash. 

The origin of this tribe, owing to want of written records, is very obscure, 
eir traditional records, however, says Major James, would lead us to believe 
rt, in common with other Pathan tribes, they are the descendants of Khalid 
■n-Walid, a Jew, who embraced Islamism, and whose descendants had 
ssessioK of great tracts in the, western portion of Afghanistan in the tenth 
itury, at which time, upon the convulsions in the country, owing to the 
Vance of Mahmud of Ghazni, a chief, by name of Afrid, owing to his 
ormities and feuds, was obliged to fly from his country and seek refuge with 
tindred spirit, by name Vazir, in the wilds of Shiritilla. Here he seems to 
ve settled, and remained with his family for a considerable time. Turner ^ 
yes something like the same story, viz., that Afrid, an individual of unknown 
dutry and parentage, came to Ghor, and there had an intrigue with a 
man of the Kirrerai tribe, the eventual result of which was the tribe of 
ridis. James says that Afrid had four sons. Aka, Adam, Ulah, and Miri, 
io went off and formed for themselves settlements in the adjoining Tirah. 
here their descendants remain to the present day. 

The strength of the Afridi clans, as generally accepted now, is approximately 
; follows, viz, 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 

* 8 . 


Kuld Khel 
Malikdin Khel 
Kambar „ 

Kaxnar „ 

Zakha „ 

Aka „ 

Sicah „ 

Aoam „ 


3,600 fighting men. 

3,600 

3.600 ,. 

1.600 

4,000 „ 

1,200 

1,600 „ 

8,600 „ 


Total 


22,200 


Of these, the following are serving in the ranks of the Panjab Frontier 
ee:— 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


Kuki KLel 
Malikdin JKhol 
Xambar „ 
KaiQQai* „ 

Zakha 

Aka if 

Sipah 

Adam Khel 
Other sections 


Total 


75 

210 

210 

64 

24 

3 

10 

72 

28 

m 
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■' Tho returus of the Seng^al army furnished do not show with sufBcio) 

; .arness the sections to which the Afridis serving in its ranks belong 
j the total number returned is 468. The largest number of Afridis in aif 
re regiment of the Bengal army is in the 20th Panjab Infantry, viz. lOh 
;.n the 26th Panjab Infantry there are 88, and these are nearly all of tb 
^ Malikdin section. In the Bombay army there are only 9 Afridis returned 
‘ and in the Madras army there are none. Thus the total number in the am 
iS 1,164, or about 6 per cent, of their lighting strength. This, howev'' 
does not, of course, represent the number of Afridis, who are more or less trail 
soldiers, as there are doubtl^s many in the police nnd in the service of varii. 

‘ native chiefs ; and, besides, an Afridi very seldom remains long in the serv 
and his place is always filled up. Thus Colonel McGregor thinks t; 
not less than one-third of the fighting strength of the Afridis have receiv 
a more or less efiSeient training in our service. 

^^e Mita Khel sect of the Afridis is not now found amongst the otl 
divisions. It is said to have been deported to Haidarabad and the Dakan 
Jahangir, and their descendants are believed still to exist there. Abou ‘ ; 
thousand families are settled in the Dakan, and some 40 or 50 are at Panipa' 
regarding these Colonel McGregor in vain endeavoured to get informatio> 
The Afridi in appearance is generally a fine, tall, athletic highland* ' 
whose springy step, even in traversing the dusty streets of Peshawar, at on 
denotes his inountain origin. They are lean, but muscular men, with lorn 
gaunt faces, high noses and cheek-bones, and fairish complexions. They a^ 
described as brave and hardy, and make good soldiers, but are apt to be somewh 
home sick withal. They are careful shots and skirmishers, waiting with t'; 
greatest patience for the chance of an easy shot at an enemy. This quality is It 
shewn when, as soldiers of the British Government, they are supplied wi’s 
unlimited ammunition, but still their specialiU is hill fighting. Th 
wear a coarse home-manufactured blue shirt, loose trousers closing in tig' 

■ ound the ankles, neat sandals of straw or the leaf of the dwarf palm on t 
feet, a large turband placed jauntily on the head, with a waist-band to gi 
up the loins. From this may be seen obtruding the handle of a Khaiba' 
knife, one or two pistols with old flint locks, together with all the paraphe 
nalia required to carry about a. magazine, in the shape of a powder-hor 
cartridge-cases, flint and steel, with a huge knife,' or ehoora —and to complei 
all, a matchlock, with a wooden fork attached to the barrel for a res 
Generally speaking, there is no doubt that the Afridis are now better arme 
than they have ever been; almost every fighting man possesses a gun or pist* 
besides other arms; many of the fire-arms are rifled, and some have percussio 
locks. Altogether it is probable that there are not under 20,000 matchloc. 
men in Afridi land. 

Of the moral attributes of the Afridis, it is quite impossible to sa’ 
anything in praise. Mackeson, writing of them, says: The Afridis ar 
i most avaricious race, desperately fond of money. Their fidelity; 
leasured by the length of the purse of the seducer, and they tran* 
leir obedience and support from one party to another of their c 
msmen, according to the comparative liberality of the donation. Un; 
aliomedans in general, the Afridis are said to have but little regard for 
ictity of marriage rights, although in other respects strict observers of 
ecepts of the Koran ; and such is their shameless and unnatural avarice t 
equent cases occur of a man in good circumstances—in the first iusta' 
aarrying a good-looking girl, but as times get harder, exchanging her for one 
fewer personal attractions and a bag of money. Their women appear at all tim 
unveiled in public, and are always willingly oflPered to the embraces of tho 
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-tFlio can pay for the indulgence. And it is a custom among them to marry 
the widows of their departed brothers. 

Ruthless, cowardly robbery, cold-blooded, treacherous murder, are to an 
Afridi the salt of life. Brought up from his earliest childhood amid scenes 
of appalling treachery and merciless revenge, nothing can ever change him ; 
as he has lived—a shameless, cruel savage—so he dies. And it would seem that 
notwithstanding their long intercourse with the British, and that very large 
numbers of them are or have been in our service, and must have learnt in 
some poor way what faith and mercy and justice are, yet the Afridi character 
is no better than it was in the days of his fathers. 

Yet, he is reputed brave by thosd who have seen him fighting. Hardy he 
is in his own hills, but he is very impatient of heat, and does not like 
work iQ the plains, but immediately longs for the cool breezes of I’irah. 
As soldiers of the British Government, they have gained a greater 
reputation for fidelity than at any other stage of their career. Much has 
been said of their fidelity in fighting against their own people for us: but 
“ je^e^bered that an Afridi generally has a blood feud with 9 out 
of 10 of his own people, the beauty of this attachment fades. They have 
always been more noted in action for a readiness to plunder thau fight, as 
was the case with Shah Sujah at the battle of Ispahan. On the whole, says 
Blphmstone (genera ly so eager to record anything good of Afghans), “they 
are the greatest robbers among the Afghans, and I imagine have no faith or 
sense of honor; for I never heard of anybody hiring an escort of Khaibaris 
to secure his passage through their country,—a step which always ensures a 
traveller’s safety in the lands of any other tribe.” ^ 

Notwithstanding this estimate, which Colonel McGregor fears some wiU 
consider harsh, the Afridi is, on the whole, the finest of the Pathan races on 
our border. His appearance, too, is much in his favor, and he is really braver 
more open, and not more treacherous than other Pathans. This much is 
certain, that he has the power of prejudicing Englishmen in his favor, and 
there are few brought mto contact with him who do not at least begin with 
an enthusiastic admiration of his manliness. Again, with a tight hand over 
soldie^^*^^ faults remain dormant, and he soon developes into a valuable 

tojie one of the virtues of an Afridi, and it is possible 
that if there was no chance of robbing, if not of murdering, a traveller 
before he came to his door, he would oflfer such cheer as was forthcoming; 
but the wanderer who breaks bread with an Afridi must be cautious; 
tor bis host, even while providing his best, will surely be concocting 
some devilry to entrap his guest as soon as he has left tL confines of hS 
lands, or even the shelter of his roof, StiU there are not wanting instances 
of their ^ving refuge to a fugitive and laying down tkeir lives in fis defence, 
are very ignorant, and, although nominally under the rule of 
their Maliks, have but very little respect for anything like authority The 
men who have most influence amongst them are their Mulas and Syadsf They 
are all of the Sum pemiasion of the Mahomedan faith, except the Sipahs. who 

The Afiridis are seldom at feud with their neighbours as a tribe against 
tribe, whatever may be the relations of individual members with those 
of neighbounng tribes. For some years past their extra-tribal feuds have 
been m a state of quiescence; but amongst themselves they are eternaUy 
at feud. Generally, the quarrel is confined to the two sections between whom 
the dispute happens to be; but m cases where the general interests of the 
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wJjole tribe are concerned, the clans range themselves in the two great factioL 
Gfr> 7 -the Samal faction including the Malikdin, Zakha, Aka 
Khel, Sipah, ^d Kamar Khel sections j and the Gar-, the Kambar Khel and 
Auki Khei. The_ Adam Khel belong to neither faction, but side with one of 
the other as their interests may dictate. 

Though in themselves the most disunited of people in the event of a 
threatened invasion of their country, it is probable that the Mulas and Maliks 
would induce them to lay aside their petty animosities and unite to face the 
CODUQOH (lOfBg'Gr And dcfond their coininoii fkith* On sucht occtisions it is usu^l 
to assemble a council composed of the heads of villages in each elan, and 
through the medium of -priests to patch up their internal disputes. 

They manage this in rather a primitive manner; each negotiator takes a 
stone, and, placing it on the top of that of his clansman, swears a sacred vow, 
that until the common cause be finally settled, and these stones removed, the 
feud between the two parties shall be dormant; and their oaths on these 
occasions are seldom violated. These councils also arrange all the plans of the 
campaign and the number of men required from each branch of the tribe, 
which are furnished in quotas from vihi^es in proportion to their numerical 
strength, and each party is headed by its own Malik. On taking the field, 
each man brings with him a sheep skin full of flour and the amount of 
ammunition that he can manage to collect; but should hostilities be protracted 
beyond the tithe that the supply of provisions will last, the tribes are either 
kept together and fed by contributions from villages iu the neighbourhood, 
or disperse for a few days to make ammunition and to replenish their com¬ 
missariat ; but, should the latter contingency be adopted, it frequently hap¬ 
pens that mistrust in each other, and the fear of treachery in their neighbours, - 
prevent their again uniting. f 

When no external enemy is in the field, the different tribes of this race are 
continually warring amongst themselves, and it is no uncommon occurrence to 
find even one-half of a village out can-png on a skirmish with matchlocks with 
the other half; and this may be carried on for two or three consficutive days, 
the parties firing from towers, or from behind rocks, or any other shelter upon 
each other. When, after seven or eight casualties have occun-ed on either side, 
or all their amtnuuitiou is exhausted, the point at issue is settled by inter¬ 
change of marriages. 

When not engaged in plundering, the Afridis do simply nothing; time 
hangs heavily on their hands; for all the common necessary duties of daily 
life are performed by their women, while the men sleep or talk of the last 
midnight murder or robbery. All such domestic labours as fetching wood 
and water, and cooking, fall to the lot of the women, as they do in more 
civilized countries; but to whom, in addition, falls nearly all the out-door labor : 
in the fields. The consequence is, that they are anything but womanly in 
appearance, habits or manner; indeed they are said to be deadly shots with 
stones, and to frequently distinguish themselves in the defence of their homes. 
But the Afridis round the Kohat Pass are different. Their minds have become 
more open to the beauties and the results of industry. They are great 
tradere, or rather carriers. They convey the salt from mines in the Kohat 
District to Swat, Bajawar, and even Chitral. They also cut, and sell the 
firewood of their hills to the British gan-isons of Peshawar and Kohat. By 
these means they are relieved from the old necessity of robbing, and 
procure a comfortable subsistence. 

The Afridis in their mountains, which they chiefly inhabit in the summer, 
have moveable huts of mat. They come down in the low hills in the winter. 
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_4'/ tliey chiefly live in caves cut out of the earthy part of the hills. Th^ 

- afe^igratory in their habits. In the autumn months they descend “<^1 the 
pasture grounds about Maidan and Upper Bara with their famuies and flMKs, 
and pass the winter in the Khaibar, Bazar, Kajurai, Bagyarai, and Lower Bara 

districts. In these several localities each clan has its own apportioned limits, 
and in all they generally live in caves, which are formed in long galleries rn 
the cliffs and banks of ravines in all parts of the hills. None of the sections 
live in tents. They have few villages formed by a collection of bouses close 
together. As a rule, each family has itg own separate dwelling, proportioned 
in size to the numbers of the household and their cattle and flocks. Generally, 
a family of brothers, with their respective children aud blood relations, 
constitute the little communities of these sepai’ate dwellings, which are always 
fortified by walls and towers, and are located on commanding sites on the 
hills. Sometimes these little forts contain 30 or more separate houses within 
the enclosure. In April and May they again move up to Maidan. The 
Adam Khel, Aka Khel, and Kuki Khel, are the only sections who reside in the 
lower settlements all through the year. , , 1 , 

Some families of each of the clans sharing Bara and Maidan hold on to 
their possession at all seasons. The majority, however, with their cattle and 
flocks, avoid the winter snows, and pass the cold season in the low valleys and 
hills bordering on the west of the Peshawar basin, between the Khaibar on 
the north and the Kohat ridge on the south. The elevation of Maidan above 
the sea is probably not much under 7,600 or 8,000 feet. Snow is said to 
cover the entire Maidan to a depth of 3 or more feet for some three months 
or so. The Maidan clans are, as a rule, certainly fairer in complexion than 
the clans located at a lower level. The Malikdin Khel, Kambar Khel, and 
Kamar Khel, with some of the Kuki Khel, are notoriously fairer than other 
Afridis. The elevation of Dwatawi and Tordurra is, perhaps, above 6,000 feet. 
Below this, the Bara Valley is said to fall rapidly till it enters on the Peshawar 
Valley. Maidan is covered with orchards and corn fields. A good deal of 
rain falls, and violent storms are of frequent occurrence in the summer and 
autumn chiefly. Walnuts and the edible pine are found as low down as 
Dwatawi and the neighbouring portion of middle Bara. 

None of the Afridi clans are located westward of the Safed Koh or the Rajgal 
ranges. Individual families, who have been forced out of their own tribe by 
feuds, are to be found both in Nangrihar and in Kuram j but they are there 
only on sufferance as refugees. 

The Afridis have no steady and free intercourse with the territories 
weatY^ard of their own country. The routes existing are with difficulty 
practicable only to footmen during the summer season, and then only under 
protection of a convoy, or ’ hadraka’. The most frequented route from Bara 


towards Kabul is through Bazar and the Khaibar to Jalalabad. ^ Peshawar is the 
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market to which the Afridis resort for the disposal of their country produce 
and the supply of their domestic and other wants. It is also the great field 
for the practice of their thievish propensities. 

Of late years the Afridis have become very wealthy, and it is said their 
clans have all considerably increased. They have had no great feuds \tith 
their neighbours, and even private feuds amongst individual clans and sections 
are said to be on the decline. Between 3,000 and 4,000 of the tribe are 
scattered over India in the military service of the British Government and of 
native chiefs. All the clans are represented in these emigrants, except the 
Zakha Khel, who, according to report, do not leave their own country. 

The great security of the Afridis lies in the strength of their country for 
defence, and the unanimity of the clans on the approach of a common danger. 


a 1 
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great point of weakness lies in the facilities with which 
an be shut up in their own hills, and cut oflf from communication with 
the outer world, provided adequate measures are adopted to effect such a 
purpose. 

In their relations towai'ds the British Government, the Afridis are 
uniformly hostile, and where they find an opportunity they rarely fail to take 
advantage of it. 

Their relations with the Kabul Government are not much better. So 
long as they are paid for a passage through their country, and are not other¬ 
wise interfered with, they are content to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Kabul Ruler, and will fight for his cause if properly remunerated. 

Under these conditions they would act similarly towards the British or any 
other Government w>^hich acceded to their demands and left them alone, which 
is only natural, considering the advantages of strength and position which 
they possess. 

The Afridis derive their importance from their geographical position, 
which gives them command of the Khaibar and Kohat roads, and the history 
of the British connection with them has been almost entirely with reference to 
these defiles. Their history before the date of their connection with us can 
have no interest for any one. Whatever the dynasty has been, whether 
ifangiz, Timur, Babar, Nadar, Ahmed Shah, Sikh, or Farangi, has reigned, it 
has ever been a record of broken faith. 

The boundary of the Afridi country runs thus: Commencing from the 
point where the easternmost spur of the Tatara ends, in the plains north of 
Jamrud and due west of Regiha, it ascends to the Tatara Peak; thence it 
runs along the crest of the northern range of the Khaibar defile to the spur 
which connects it with the south range, and over which is the Landikhana 
Pass; thence it descends to the pass, and again ascends to the crest of the 
south range, whence turning north-west it keeps to the crest of the water¬ 
shed of the Bara River, following it round the sources of that river and turn¬ 
ing south-east, south south-east, and finally due east, according to the turning 
of the range,—at this last turn dividing the Afridis from the Orakzais ; then 
descending the Mula Jhar Range to its end in the Bara, it crosses that rivei*, 
and taking to a spur over which the path from Akhor to Bazoti lea^, it 
runs along its summit to a point west of Bosti Khel, where the hills of the 
Basi Khels are connected by a ridge with the great range bounding* the Orak¬ 
zais on the south. This ridge is half-way between the Bazoti Uhlan and 
the Kohat Kotal. Prom it the boundary descends sharply south to the 
British border, about 3 miles due north of Kohat. From tliis point the 
southern boundary of the Afridis runs east, and is the same as the northern 
boundary of the Kohat District as far as Nami Sir. Thence it runs noii)h 
to half a mile of Kishto Banda, whence it turns up a spur to the Dargai 
ridge, turns north-east to Hinki Sir, descends to the plain at Tuta, then 
going over the shoulder of Jalala, turns west along the crest of the range 
for 8 or 4 miles, and then runs down the spur east of Sarobi towards Sham- 
shatu; then turning west, the boundary is the frontier road passing Shamshatu^ 
Aza Khel, Fort Mackeson, Jani Garhi, Bara Port, Jamrud. 

The country thus described has an extreme length of about 80 miles, and 
a breadth varying from 8 miles, nearly due south of Port IMackeson, to 
38 miles on a line drawn roughly from Tartara to the northern end of the 
Tirah River, It is mountainous throughout, and consists briefly of the valleys 
of the Chura and the Bara, and the spurs of the Orakzai Hills, which to 
the east form the abode of the Akhora Khataks. But little is known of it, 
and that little has been gained, so to speak, at the point of the bayonet y for. 
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IKotiga wo have been intiinately connected with these tribes for more thac 

years, no Englishman has ever entered Afridi laud as a friend. 

The divisions of the Afridi territory are those of the different sects of the 
clan, viz., Kuki Khel, Malikdiu Khel, Kambar Khel, Kamar Khel, Zakha 
Khel, Aka Khel, Sipah, and Adam Khel. It is impossible to lay do wn the 
boundaries of the divisions as the tribes are ever changing; in the cold weather 
they come down to the lower hills^ in the hot they retire to the cool recesses 
of ‘the Upper Bai'a Valley. But with the Aka Khel and Adam Khel sections 
it is easier. Their trade as carriers of wood and salt keeps them more to 
their own villages. The first of these inhabit the outer slopes of the Afridi 
Hills, extending to the west from a couple of miles above Bara Fort to near 
Bazid Khel; while the second occupies the whole country east of Akhor and 
the Orakzai boundaiy to the Khatak limits at Jalala Sir, Hinki Sir, and 
INFarai Six* 

In the northern portion of the Afridi country we have the Khaibar 
Range, barren, rugged, and inhospitable to the last degree; to the south 
is the water-shed of the Bara River. Of the higher portion of these ranges 
nothing is known, but it is believed that there are many delightful, well- 
watered little valleys and plateaux. The lower portion of this range, as well 
as those inhabited by the Aka Khel and Adam Khel, partakes of the sterile 
nature of the Khaibar Range,—here, however, relieved by the existence of 
small flat valleys, to a great extent cultivated and tended; yet, even in these 
there is a bare, uninviting, craggy and burnt look that is quite oppressive, 
f; The rivers of the Afridi land are the Chura and Bara, together with smaller 
ones. 

The only notice which can be found of the mineral productions of Afridistan 
is in Irwin, who says that there are two lead mines in the country. 

The hills produce a quantity of stunted bushes, which are cut for firewood 
for the garrisons of Kohat and Peshawar. .... 

From the nature of their country agricultural pursuits are limited. Rice 
and the common cereals are the main products of their country. These crops 
are raised mostly in the Bai’a Valley and the Maidan of Tirah. ^ The principal 
crop in Bara is rice, a considerable portion of which finds its way to the 
Peshawar market. Most of the clans possess great stock in cattle. Cows, 
sheep, and goats, are in plenty; but buffaloes are scarce, except amongst the 
Adam Khel and Aka Khel inhabitants of the plain, who, alone of all the 
Afridis, possess camels. Most of the clan possess a number of mares and 
donkeys, and breed mules largely. The Afridi donkeys and mules enjoy a 
local notoriety for the superiority of their breed. 

The Afridis have no manufactures, except coarse nets of grass, and a little 
very coarse cloth. Even their arms are imported, mostly if not entirely, 
from British territory. The love of fire-arms is quite a trait in their charac¬ 
ter; they will enlist or work in order to get the wherewithal to buy a 
matchlock or a rifle, the latter being preferred; and if an Afridi at the end 
of his service has not sufficient to buy one, he makes no scruple of walking 
off with his rifle and ammunition. 

They have nothing to give, save fuel, in exchange for our commodities, 
and so there is no trade properly so called; yet intercourse with us is necessary 
to them, as their own country does not produce sufficient to feed them, and 
consequently a strict blockade is a serious measure to most of the sections, 
especially the Adam Khel and Aka Khel. 

British connection with the Afridis commenced in 1839, when Sir Claude 
Wade with a contingent of Sikh troops forced the Khaibar, but we have 

never yet come into collision with them as a tribe. 
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The Kuki Khel. 


Tlie Kuki Khel consist of the following sections- 


1 Shirkhan Khel 

... 


... 650 fighting men. 

2 , Katti 

9i 

**. 

... 

... 700 


3 Mashu 

i» 

... ' 

••• 

... 850 

' 99 

4 f arid 

%9 

... 


... 220 

if 

5 Abdul 

>» 

... 

• # • 

... 800 

)9 

6 Tawar 

»> 

».* 


... 360 

9* 

7 Sikandar 

»* 

... 


... 450 

99 




Total 

... 3,430 

99 


This is an important and powerful clan; it has a standing feud with the Shin- 
waris. The Kuki Khel are in two great divisions, separated from each 
other by the Zakha Khel, in Bazar. During the summer months most of 
the clan reside in Bar Bara and Tordurra; in winter they move down to their 
settlements, at the mouth of the Khaibar and the caves in Kajurai. 

The Kuki Khel are entirely confined to the eastern slopes of Rajgah On 
the western slopes are the Sangu Khel, enemies of the Kuki Khel. There 
is no free intercommunication at any time, but a safe conduct can be 
arranged on due payment. The Kuki Khel are noted and desperate robbers. 
Their fixed villages are Jamrud, Kadam, Gagri, Tangi, at the mouth of 
the Khaibar, Lala China, and Ali Masjid in the Khaibar, and Sikandar- 
khelogarhi, Kardara, Tordurra, Sarawela, Malanokas, Sparwarai, Babari, 
Baragat, Torawela, Khasi Kot, Kuka Ghoz, and Patai, in Upper Bara. 

Robbing is the general occupation of this section. They are physically 
fine men, and many of them are entertained in the British army, and some 
of them have distinguished themselves as native oflScers; e. g,y Ahmad Khan, 
Subadar of the 6th Panjab Infantry, was shot at Amheyla, fighting bravely 
on cur side. They frequent the city as well as the cantonment of Peshawar, 
and are notorious for robbery and other offences. The hills in which the whole 
section resides, are of the most desolate and dreary nature, with a few springs 
here and there. Adjustment of matters with this tribe is effected by Govern¬ 
ment through Arab Abdul Majid Khan in particular. The Maira around 
Jamrud is a sort of neutral ground ; beyond, close to the ravine or water¬ 
course issuing from the Khaibar Pass, are the villagers of the Kuki Khel, 
vrho trade with Peshawar chiefly in firewood. The villages may be seen of a 
morning coming into cantonments from the direction of Burj Hari Sing; 
their land is veiy unproductive. 

In January 1857, when the Amir Dost Mohammed was encamped at 
Jamnid after his interview with Sir John Lawrence, whose camp was a few 
miles nearer Peshawar, a party of young officers rode beyond the Amiris 
camp towards the pass, and were fired on by the Kuki Khel. One of the 
number, Lieutenant Hand, was so severely wounded that ho died during the 
night. The crime having been brought home to men of the tribe, they were 
blockaded, and many of their men fell into our hands. During these hostilities 
tlie mutiny broke out, but the blockade was continued in full force, and was 
so injurious to the interests of the tribe that they paid down a fine of Rs. 3,000, 
and entered into the following agreements, viz,, not to harbour criminals; to 
resort to our courts in regard to quarrels with British subjects; to send, when 
required, an agent to the Deputy Commissioner, &c. &c. 
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The Malikdin Khel 


26 



Are divided into three main sections: I, Ghulab Khan Khel j II, (Jmai 
Khan Khel; III, Kala Karamna, collectively called Dreptoa. 

The Ghulab Khan Khel consist of the following sub-divisions 


1. Daolat Khel 

2. Nattu 

3. Jauda 

4. Matta ,, 

5. Nasrat ,, 


660 fighting men. 

80 » , 

120 SI This is the Khan, 

150 „ Khel, or Chiefs* 

80 ,1 tribe. 


Total ... 1,080 


The Umar Khan Khel consist of the following sub-divisions 


1. Katti Kliel 

2. Kawra ,, 

3. Shahi „ 


400 fighting men. 
360 ,1 

320 



Total 


1,070 


The Kala Karamna consist of the following sub-divisions; 


1. Darwo Kliel 

2 . Miii » 

3. Bahram „ , 

4. Gar Mahammad Khel 

6. Alai Khel 

6. Kala „ * 


Total 


... 300 figbiing men. 

80 

,, 

... 200 


... 160 

„ 

... 180 


... 260 

„ 

... 1,170 

w 


All three sections of the Malikdin Khel are located close together, in the 
central part of the Tirah Maidan, between Shalobar and Kahu j whence they 
come down to Kaimai and Bajiarai and Lower Bwa for the winter months. 
Between SOO and 400 of this clan are serving m the ranks of the Police, 

Panjab Prontier Force, and Line Eegments. ^ f 

Kaiurai is a tract of country on the Peshawar border, situated north of the 
Bara River, and comprising the bay at the foot of the hills to the west of the 
Bara Fort It is hilly, and is occupied in the winter by parties, of the Sipah, 
Kamar Khel, Malikdin Khel, and Kambar Khel Afridis. This joint occupancy 
was verv inconvenient to the British authorities, as it permitted numbers ot 
other tribes to pass through their settlements for pmposes of robbery and 
theft, in which cases the responsible party could sBldombe ascertained. 

These tribes for a long time refused, on various pretexts, to become jointly 
responsible; but in the early part of 1861, a party of villagers from British 
territory, who were grazing their cattle in the vminity, were attacked by 
some Zakha Khel, who had been residing in Kamrai: 1 was killed, 3 
were wounded, and their cattle were plundered. On this, some of the Kajurai 
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iMu were seized, and further proceedings threatened, unless immediate 
reparation was made, and an agreement entered into of joint responeibUity 

concerned, sent their representatives to Peshawar, 
pda fine of 1,000, and.entered into the desired agreement, which closed 
that corner of the district against the Zakha Khel and other robbers. The 
agreement with the Sipah and Kamar Khel tribes was made on the 24th April 
1S61 i that with the Mahkdin Khel and Kambar Khel shortly afterwards, and 
was 01 the same tenor, 

“ We agree on our owm parts, and in behalf of our respective tribes, of 
our own free will and accord, as follows :— 

I.—During the six months of the cold weather, when we reside in the 
lands called Kajurai, we will be responsible that no theft or crime is 
committed on any British subject by any member of our tribes, or 

y any rnember of the Zakha Khel or other tribes passing through 
the said lands of Kajurai. r & a 

-So long as the Zakha Khel may remain at feud with the Govern¬ 
ment, wo will not allow members of that tribe to take up their 
residency in the Kajurai settlements."-’ 


ai. 


The Kamhar Khel. 

ii ^ section of the Afridis, who are entirely located in 

theMaidan of lirah in two great divisions, separated from each other by 
the Mahkdin Khel, who occupy the central portion of the Maidan. They 
consist of the following sub-divisions:— 


1, 

Darbi Khel 


460 

2. 

Zana „ 


300 

8. 

Mutkhan „ 


280 

4* 

Khoja AH ,, 


400 

6. 

All „ 


460 

6. 

Sbekbmal „ 


680 

7. 

Pabi „ 


360 

8. 

Yirau „ 

... 

180 

9. 

Miran „ 

... 

160 

10. 

Watar 

... 

200 


Total 

to* 

3,360 





' About 

1,500 of the 

Kambar ] 


fighting men. In Kahn. 

Shalobar Batan, the Chiefs tribe. 
In Batan and Kalin. 

j In Kahn. 


9i 

« 

w 

f» 

91 

99 

99 

39 

99 


I In Shalobar, 
In Bar Bara, 


ixuci UG ulu tjasu ana noren, tiie Ivamar Khp] nnrl Ai; iru i 
to the souto and east, the Aka Khel to the south and west, and the MiliS 
Khel and Zakha Khel to the west; the remainder, about 2,000 fighting men 

are located in the glens of Kahu and Batan. The Zana Khel or^ J-mf inf^’ 
or Nekzan Khel, is the Khan Khel, or chief's tribe. The Watar Khel, th^iSh 
onginally Sangu Khel Shinwaris, have long since been incorporated with the 
Kambar Khel. They are located separately in Bar Bara amongst the kSI 
Khel. In winter most of the Kambar Khel come down to the caves in KahwS 

nnd f this clan are in the Police, in the Frontier pi^e 

and in the Pamab Re^ments, and others under the Commander-in-Chief ' 
The Kambar Khel have not many dealings with British territory, though 
they sometimes corne to steal, and sell « patha" ropes and mats at Peshaw£ 
All doahngs with them are managed through Arbab Abdul M^id. 
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1861 they entered into an agreement witii the Commissioner of 
Peshawar in regard to Kajurai, as already narrated under the head of the 
Malikdin Khel. { 

The Kamar Khel. 

The Kamar Khel consist of the following divisions 


^ Besiding in the Sank Data, and on 
tho spurs of the Takhtazai Hills. 


1. 

Khadadad Khel 

260 fighting men 1 

3. 

Aimal . „ 

... 360 

99 

3. 

Pain „ 

... 480 

99 

4. 

Tor 

... 380 

99 


Total 

... 1,470 

99 w 


This is a small clan, scattered about the hills south of Dwatawi Pass to Tirah 
Maidan, and in the glens of the Takhtazai and Chauk Dara. They have the 
Sipah on the east, the Kuki Khel on the north, the Shalobat Kamar Khel on 
the west, and the Ali Khel Orakzais on the south. Their principal villages are 
Kama Khel and Kamar Khelogarhi, on the north and south of tho Bara Kiver 
respectively, a little below the junction of the Maidan Toi. Most of the clan, 
however, are scattered over the hills in detached hamlets or single huts. They 
are rich in cattle, and lead much of a roving life within their own limits. In 
v/inter they move down to the hills about Lar Bara and Kajurai. 

They are on friendly terms with the Sipah. 

The Zakha Khel. 

Inhabit the Khaibar Pass from Gar-gora to Garhi Lai Beg, on the 
boundary of Lohargi. Their total number is estimated at 3,000 families, 
but is probably now somewhat larger. This tribe has always been divided by 
internal, inveterate, and hostile factions. Ali Masjid forms their boundary 
towards the Kuki Khel. 

■ The Zakha Khel clan are thus divided by Bellew 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
6 . 
6 , 

.7. 

8 . 


Shan Khel 

600 fighting men 

Zaodin 

... 460 

99 

Paondeh 

... 600 

99 

Khasrozai 

... 660 

99 

Mohib Khel 

... 380 

99 

Pakhai 

... 600 

99 

Nasr-u-din Khel m. 

... 400 

99 

Bari Khel 

1 o, 
1 o 

99 

Total 

... 3,930 



In Bara. 

I In Bazar, Bara, and Maidan. 

In Bara and Khaibar. 

^ In Bara, Bazar, and Maidan. 


The Bash Khel section who number about 500 families, and are settled 
in Bazar, are the most notorious and desperate robbers, thieves, and assassins, 
and derive their means of subsistence exclusively from the practice 6t these 
crimes. The soil which they cultivate is insignificant in extent, and is 

dependent entirely on rain. ^ , 

The Zahha Khel is the most important and most powerful of all thb Afndi 
clans. They can muster between 4,000 and 6,000 fighting men. Their several 
sections hold land in the Maidan of Tirah, in Bara, in Bazar, and in Khaibar. 
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>!Pheir winter quarters are in the caves and hamlets of Bazar and Kh^ 
r' and their summer quarters in Maidan and Bara. Their fixed villages in Bara 
are Shan Khelj Paendeh, Butan Kak, and Zaodin, situated on the river banks 
between the Sipah on the west and the Aka Khelonthe east. Bazar, from 
Churawestward, belongs entirely to them, and is their great winter retreat. In 
the Khmbar they possess Bostan Kala, Lak Beg, and Allahdad Kak. The 
Zakha Khel are the proudest Afridis. They are scarcely ever known to take 
service in the army or in the police, but there are a dozen or so of them in the 
Guides. 

This tribe has always been noted as the most active thieves in the 
Peshawar Valley, although the authorities have never had any misunder¬ 
standing with them as a tribe. In 1867, when the Mutiny broke out, although 
they were under blockade for innumerable highway robberies, strange to say, 
they did not take advantage of the opportunity aftbrded them of troubling 
us, and on the 14th August two out of the three sections were induced to make 
their submission and to enter into the following agreement:— 

li^.—To abstain from raids, &c. 

—Not to harbour thieves or murderers taking refuge. 

8r«?.—To afford reparation for abduction of women from British territory. 
—To refer matters of complaint against British subjects to the courts. 

hth .—^To send an accredited agent when required. 

^ih .—To pay a fine of Rs. 1,000 for non-compliance with any of the above 
terms. 

In 1861 the Zakha Khel having made a raid on British subjects in the 
neighbourhood of Kajurai, agreements were taken from the other tribes of 
Kajurai making them responsible for the future behaviour of the Zakha Khel. 

The Aka Khel 

Are a large section, who inhabit the hills to the south-west of Peshawar 
from the Bara River to near Akhor, and are divided by Bellew as follow ;— 


1. 

BasiKhel 


... 600 fighting 

men 

■) Living at Aimal, Chabutra, .Bara, 

2. 

Mada 


200 



j and Tirah Maidan. 

3. 

Garara 


... 120 

if 



4. 

SMr 


... 300 

ii 

Collectively styled the Kamal 

5. 

Baliimdad 


60 

it 


► Khel, and residing in Baia, 

6. 

Kali 


... 100 

a 


Maidan, and Eromela. 

7- 

Miri 


80 

if 


. 

8. 

Sultan ••• 

... 

... 360 

a 

At Bara and Maidan. 

9. 

Banjul .*• 
Isazai 


... 200 

if 


) On the plain north of the Kohat 

la 

... 

... 200 

a 

1 

} defile. 



Total 

... 2,210 

if 




This clan is distributed into three principal gatherings or settlements, viz,, 
in Maidan, Bara, and the plain west of Port Mackeson and Matani. This 
locality and Bara are their winter quarters, Maidan and Bara being their sum¬ 
mer quarters. Their number at Waran, in M.aidan, is reckoned at about 
1,200 families. 

The Miii Khel, formerly a separate section, does not so exist now. It 
only numbers a couple of hundred families, who are, in equal divisions, incor¬ 
porated with the Aka Khel and the Kala Karamma sections of the Malikdin 
Khel. 

The hills on which the Aka Khel live are dreary in the extreme. They 
obtain drinking water from springs, and cultivate some wheat and barley. In 
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they proceed with their wftmen and families to Tirahj and return m 
winter. They do not construct houses for their residence, but hve m caves, or 
ffara ’’ They sell wood in the Peshawar city and cantonments. Iheir inter- 
course’with the British territory is frequent, and they are as n^orious for 
theft and robbery as the Zakha Khel with whom they associate. They are ot 
a strong physique and of reddish-white complexion. Matchlocks and « ehiiras 
are their chief arms, and almost all of them possess them. Putha,_^ a grass 
with which mats are prepared, grows abundantly in their territory; it resem¬ 
bles a small palm tree, but with softer leaves. It is used especially in pre¬ 
paring mats, baskets, ropes, &c., which are in great request both in Peshawar 
Ld the PanJab, Not more can be said in praise of the moral attributes ot 
the Aka Ehel than of any other section of the Afridis. 

The Sipah. 

The Sipah is a section of the Afridis, which consists of the following sub¬ 
divisions :— 

1. AtubakarKhel ... 800 fighting men, who reside on the north side of Bara. 

2. Hormaz „ ... 650 » ) on the south side of Bara. 

3. T^rfindi „ ... 60 „ I 


Total 


... 1,510 


It is a small clan located in Bara, between the Kamar Kh^and Zakha 
Khel. In Mid Bara they are separated from the Zakha Khd of Bazar by a 
long range of bills called Snrghar. To the south of the Sipah are the Ali 
Khel Orakzais, the Torghar Bange intervening. / 

Sipah are in the caves in Kajurai, in the vicinity of Gandao and Mehmani. 
The Sipah quota of the Khaibar Pass extends from the Bagiari ravine to the 

The Sipah cultivate the soil and rear cattle and mules, and, with others, 
supply the Peshai^ar market with charcoal and' wo^ for fuel. 

Iri winter they come down to the south-west ot Peshawar, on the left of the 
Bara River, in the following villages: Sperob, Alamgudar, Gandao, Momanai, 
Tandai at the foot of Besai Spur, and Dora. This tract from Besai south to 

Bara is called Dasht-is-kajurai. ,7 • • 

This tribe was included in the agreement made regarding ivajuiai, 

Adam Khel. 

The Adam Khel is a large section of the Afridi tribe, who inhabit the 
hills between the districts of Kohat and Peshawar. Though a branch of the 
Afridi clan, this tribe cannot be regarded as a part of it in any other than 
from an 4haological point of view ; for, whether it he viewed with reference 
to its strategical position, its interests, or its habits, it is a distinct com¬ 
munity. 

It is divided as follows 

I, GaU Khel ; II, Jawaki; III,Hasn Kiel; IV, Asha Khel. 

The Gali Khel are thus sub-divided •.—■ 

1. Tor Sapar - - - 300 matchlocks. 


2. Zargun Khel 

3. Sharaki 

4. Bosti KheJ 


BOO 

200 

100 
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They live in the Kohat Pass and its triiiutary glens, with the exceptiol 
the Tor Sapar, whose village is situated on the ridge which divides the Gali 
from the-Jawaki. Their villages are Zargim Khel, Shpalkar, Tor Sapar, 
Suni Khel, Kui, Sharaki, and Bosti Khel. 

Their principal occupation is carrying salt on camels to Peshawar, and 
their revenue is assisted bj’’ a subsidy of Rs. 5,000 paid by the British Govern¬ 
ment for the safety of the road leading from Peshawar through the Kohat 
Pass. 

IT. The Jawakis are divided into :—I, Haibat Khel j 2, Kimat Khel. 

The total number of the Jawaki section does not probably amount to 
more than 1,000. The Jawaki Afridis live in the hills to the cast of the 
Kohat Pass. 

Colonel Coke says of the Jawaki Afridis 
They are almost the sole wood carriers of Kohat. Large quantities of grass, 
too are brought in from their hills to cantonments. They possess a large 
number of camels, which are constantly employed either in carrying wood, 
grass, or salt; and the trade they derive in this way is very great,” 

III. The Hasn Khel are divided into two great sections-—(1) Tatar Khel, 
or Akhorwal, and (2) Janakhori. 

The villages of the Hasn Khel are—Akhor, Janakhor, Kui, Musadara, 
Taruna, Ispargai, Tliey are said to number about 1,900 men in all. 

Their means of livelihood are bringing in wood and charcoal to Peshawar, 
and in cultivating some "lalni” land belonging to Mohmands of Shamshatu 
and Zakhet. They would become very hopeless if blockaded. 

IV. The Ashu Khel consist of the following sections:— 

1. Kandao ... ... 100 xnatohlooks. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

6 . 


AUKhol 
Kala „ 
Pridi 
Mahamadi 


Total 


60 

460 

60 

30 

700 


They are located to the south of Port Mackeson, on the first range of hills, 
and in the Uehalgada Valley. They live in villages of the same names as the 
sections. They are an insignificant sectiW, and are hardly recognized in the 
Adam Khel council. 

In 1863 it had been intended to punish the Ashu Khel of Kandao for 
their share in the depredations on the Peshawar border, for which Bori was 
destroyed; but they gave in a timely submission, and with the Hasn Khel 
signed the agreement. Since then they have only troubled the authorities in 
the eases of the villages of Kandar and Kandao. 

Thus the Adam Khel number as follows:— 

1. GalaKbel 900 

2. Jawaki ... 1,000 

3. Hasn Khol ... ... ... 900 

4. Ashu „ ... ... ... 700 



Total 


3,600 


The Adam Khel section is thus one of the most numerous and most power¬ 
ful of the Afridi clans. Located in the hills and ^lens westward of Jalala 
Sir, and in the glens on each side of the defile leading from the Peshawar 
Valley to Kohat, it holds the entire pass in its grasp. They are, however, 
as already stated, largely engaged in the salt carrying trade, and possess many 
camels. 






SjS.;- '.fc'■ 

■ ■■ 

#are|p#!i^ resnlenta^ffliSl;tSiw 
im;:i^?aj“"or".'s"^ted for the'-- mb$fc v part "in .^ 
:^iAairt'f'!{jbi)bid!®fable tracts of ciJ&attbn about tliem,'..b(ufc^.th^'t 
h^or is expended on the unirrigated waste lauds iu British i^ntoiy 
to bur yillsg’^ of Cttartdatigarbi, Atlizai, A^a Khel, Yusaf Kheb and ^a^tii.' 
Xlusse villages were i^signed by the Sikhs to the Arbabs of the Mohinind 
^hs, in or(fe to avcsd coming into immediate contact with iite 
wbpse payment of revenue was uncertain and precarious, and with whom 
jafidhirdars were forced to maintain a good understanding. V ^ ^ i % ' 

V The Adam Khel have always been a very independent tnbe, a^i t^ve 

never a^mowledged any authority. ^ j i 

In fiwrmer days the villages of Bori and Jianakhor maintains ot 

robbers to plunder the Atak road, and it was owing to their depredaft^r^d 
the sSaamity of managing them that the Silrhs were induced to ass^. tfa^; 

district of Kohat to the Barakzai Chiefs. AAi; ' 

Cavflgnari, however, says in one of his re|h)rts : The whole ol the 
]^el Africlis are entirely depeirf-ent for existence on their trade with 
terriio!^, and a protracted blockade would at all times be sufficient to rrouce 

them to any terms,^^ • 

All transactions with this tribe are carried on by the Deputy Commissioner 

During the summer months about 2,000 families from the J iflte Bnt 
eec^ns of this clan are located in Tirah Maidan, and about 250 faniiiOT axe 
permanently settled there in the glens between Waran and ^tan. _ 

The dealings of the Adam Khel with the British have chiefly been wit^ 
reference to the Kohat Pass. 
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SECTION IL 

Operations against the Adam Khels. 

TJie Fajpeditmi against the Afridis of the Kohat Fass^ Felruarg 1850. 


The Gall, or Kohat Pa^|^ is the direct and best route from Kohat to Pei&ha- 

war. Tlie Government post runs usually by this 
route. Immediateljr after annexation, the British 


Report on Tribes by Mr* 


Government, following the example of all its predeces¬ 
sors, concluded an arrangement with the Afridis in respect to this pass, and 
agreed to pay them Rs. 6,700 per annum, for which they were to protect the 
road through the defile. This was effected in April 1849. In February 1850, 
a party of Sappers and Miners, (part of the Durbar troops which had been 
transferred to the British service on the annexation of the Pan jab,) with some 
Irregulars and workmen, were employed in constructing a road from Kohat 
to the crest of the KotaP^ Pass over the mountain in British territory, when 
they were surprised by a party of Afridis. The assailed had not even time 
to arm themselves, when 12 were killed and 6 wounded, the assailants 
numbering, it was said, about 1,000. 

Colonel George Lawrence, the Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, at first 
Report by Colonel George supposed the aggression was no indication of any 
Lawrence, Deputy Commis- hostile combination of the bill tribes, but merely an 

effort of the clan, through whose territory the road 
was to pass, to prevent our labors and thus purchase forbearance. 

Subsequent information pointed to a coalition between the Afridi tribe 
and the men of Alchor in particular. The instigator and leader was reported to 
have been a prascribed freebooter, named Daria Khan; and the avowed object of 
the aggression was to compel reversion to the rates at which salt used to be sold 
from the Kohat mines. In Colonel Lawrence^s own opinion, however, the chief 
cause was the making of the K-ohat road, which would throw open the fastnesses 
of the neighbouring tribes, and make them accessible to regular troops. 

Regarding this outrage Mr. Temple said : The chief causes were 

probably the innate ferocity of the Afridis, their 
distrust of a civilized Government, and the machina- 
^^tionsof a noted freebooter, who had previously to 
annexation forfeited for his crimes a jaghir in the Peshawar District, and 
who hoped, by disturbing the passage of the defile, to induce the British 
Ho conclude terms with him. But other causes were at the time attributed. 
It was. by some supposed that the increased taxation of salt, the construction 
of a road through the pass, and the non-receipt of the stipulated allowances 
/Hy the Afridis, were circumstances of provocation. But each of the three 
points admit of explanation. In the first place, the British tax on 
^^Trans-Indus salt did not injuriously affect the Afridis. The duty leviable at 
the mines was, indeed, higher than the former taxes, but this was the only 
^^duty; while town and transit market duties to which the salt had been pre- 
viously liable were remitted. The aggregate of the three kinds of previous 
^Haxes exceeded the single duty of the British at least two-fold in all cases, 
^^and even four-fold in some cases. But the rate of duty, while it might affect 
the western tribes or the consumers of the plains, in Peshawar or elsewhere, 


Mr. Temple’s Report on 
Tribes* 
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injme the Afridk, who are great carriers and not great cotsamei^ 
»If the price'of salt were high, the consumer might suffer, hut the carnei 
“ would realize his full dues. Moreover, experience shows that when the price_ot, 
Tr*in«;-Indus salt is increased, tho profits of the carrier use to^ a still creator 
“ degree. This fact has been repeatedly admitted by the Afridis themselves at 
“ conferences, so that some have thought that if .^he present duties were to 
“be enhanced/the Afridis at least would be actual gainers. But the dutie.s 
“ have never been raised from the rate originally fixed, (2, 8, and 4 annas per 
“maund); while in the Panjab the duty amounts to Rs. 2 per maund, and has 
“always been cheerfully paid. Purthermore, if the duties had been vexaamus 
“ to the Afridis, which they were not, still they had not come into operation 
“when the pity of sappers and miners were murdered The temporary 
“ closing of the mines pending enquiry might, pf haps, have seated some 
“ mistrust; but they had been reopened before the 

“ for the road, no such work was being earned on within Afridi limits, nor 
“ through any part of the pass. The unfortunate sappers were 

“ oitr territory, near Kohat, at a place where AXkhs iutto 

“constructed. As for the allowances being paid not to the Africhs, but to 

“ another party who failed to pass it on to the pr^er recipien ^> 9 Malika 

“officer at K^at deposed that the money was disbursed to the Afiidi Maliks 

^^Two^tegfinentoif the Panjab Irregular Force, the 1st Panjab I»fantr)^ 
arid the 1st Panjab Cavalry, were at the time under orders for Kohat, and 

A^rSk tTintTc^mmander-in-Chief, Sir Charles Napier, had arrived 
at Peshawar, and on the 7th February 1850 orders were issued for an advance 

tlircuffh the Kohat Pass. , „ . , 

The force which was detailed for this duty was under the 

command of Brigadier Sir Cohn Campbell, but 
General Order by Com- tjjg Commauder-iu Chief was to accompany it i-i 
nmndor-in-Chief. person. 

Fourteen days" provisions were to accompany the force : 4 officers taken from 
regiments that did not form part of the force were to accompany it as 
Masters. Any man found plundering would be hanged or flogged. Officers 
were to marcKin the lightest order, and no plunderings, burning, or reprisals, 

^^*^The object of the expedition was two-fold: first, to strengthen Kohat by 
the 1st Panjab Cavalry and 1st Panjab Infantry, and, secondly, to punish the 

offending tribes. _ The force which was 

detailed for this duty is 
given marginally; and on 
the 9th it marched to 
Matani, entering the 
you, ,, - Kohat Pass on the 10th. 

The advance was covered by the 1st Panjab Infantry. As Bie column 
entered the pass, it was met by some deputies from the village ol Akhor, who 
endeavoured to exculpate themselves; but Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, the 
Deputy Gommissioner, being assured that this was one of the villagjis which 
had taken part iu the massacre of the sappers^ Sir Charles Napiei s answer 
to the deputies was that the villagers must within an hour summder 
themselvesLd their arms. At the end of the hour the Maliks returned, 


1 Troop, Horse Artillery, with 
separate elephant transport. 

2 Si-inch mortars carried on 
one elephant, 

2 Companies, 60th Bifles. 

2 „ out Foot. 

2 .. 98feh 


23rd Native Infantry (Coxn- 
mnnder-in-Chiefs escort)* 
3l8t Native Infantry^ 

16tti Irregular Cavalry. 

Ist Paiijab Infantry. 

1st „ Cavaliy. 
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,:g1ating tlmt their companions would viot listen to the terras, when the 
Ccmraander-iii-Chief ordered Sir Colin Campbell to crown the heights round 
the viLlag'o, but not to fire unless fired upon. 

The enemy were posted chiefly on the heights, only a few occupying the 
rvwir» , . 1 -., village. Colonel Lawrence bad assembled about 1,600 

patch. es- of the Militia of the country under their Arbabs, or 

, ^ , chiefs. These were, by direction of the Coramauder- 

in-Chief, ordered to ascend the heights; those on the right in support of a 
•p II- ^ /-< -1 detachment of the 60th Rifles and Ist Paniab Infantry 

Cor$. ' ** under Captain Coke, and those on the left in support 

■ . < of detachments of the Guides and 1st Fanjab Infantry 

under Lieutenant Lumsden of the Guides. 

.1 The brunt ol the skirmishing fell on the 1st Paujab Infantry. Strong 

Rei^imontal Histo.-y, lat «PP^on wasraffered by the enemy wh were behind 
bieastworks; but covered by the fire of Z Morse 


Panjab Infiintry. 



Artillery guns, these breastworks were speedily carried. 


The Militia had gone up boldly enough; but once there, nothing could 


Colonel Lawrence’s Des- 
pafccli. 


induce them to come down until the village had been 
taken, and it w;;is quickly evident that little assistance 
was to be expected from the Militia. 

The villag'e of Akhor was then partially destroyed under the orders of the 
civil authorities. 

The obstruction to the entrance of the defile being tiius removed, the' 
column moved forward towards the village of Zargun Khel, leaving at the 
head of the pass a huge number ol the Militia, and the 15th Irregular Cavalry 
under Major Fisher. 

On neaiing Zargun Khel, the enemy v;ere again found posted on the heights 
McGregor’s G«zettoor. above the village, from whem« they were driven by 
detachments of the 60th and 98th Regiments, assisted 
by the Horse Artillery, when this village was also burnt. 

■ On eueampiiig for the evening in the valley, which in this part is 
coranianded from the heights on either side, the enemy crowned the hills 
and kept up a desultory fire on the camp immediately below them, killing 
and wpunding several of the force, when 2 cempauies of the 31st Native 
Infantry under Captain Hampton and a company of the 1st Panjab Infantry 
cleared the heights on both sides and held them for the night. The enemy 
continued to annoy these picquets throughout the night. 

Previous to the column moving forward on. the morning of the 11th, a 
„ . detachment consisting of 2 guns on elephants, the 

Panjab'Tnfantry. ^ Grenadier company of the 61st Reg'iment and 

5 companies, 1st Panjab Infantry, 2 Troops, 1st Panjab 
Cavalry, and 600 Militia, the whole under the command of Colonel Fordyce, 
and accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, proceeded to the village 
of Kui. The advance was covered bv the 1st Paniab Infantrv. whinb bjul 




of Kui. The advance was covered by the 1st Panjab Infantry, which had 
1 naan vyounded. Kesistance similar to that previously experienced was met at 
Kui, which was burnt. 

On the return of this detachment the column resumed its march through 
the pass. Which after leaving Zargun Khel, becomes extremely narrow and 
difficult, being commanded by the heights which immediately overlook it, and 
which were held by the enemy. These heights were taken by 3 companies of 
the 1st Panjab Infantry on the left, whilst a detachment of the 60th Rifles, 
sujiported by one of the 98th, crowned the steeps on the right. 
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Meanwhile the rear-gnard, composed of the 23rd Native Infantry and 
2 Horse Artilleiy guns, under Major Platt, met with considerable annoyaiace 
from large bodies of the enemy, who pressed heavily on his rear and flanks, and 
occupied each height as soon as it was vacated by the rear and flanking parties, 
until he reached the village of Sharaki. 

Sharaki was found deserted and destroyed, and the march of the 
force was continued to the foot of the Kohat Kotal, where the force en¬ 
camped. 

At this time Kohat was held by some irregular troops with artillery under 
Lieutenant Pollock, Assistant Commissioner, and the force was joined at the 
foot of the Kotal b}^ 2 guns and these Irregulars. 

Colonel Lawronce^s Des- In the afternoon the 1st Panjab Cavalry continued 
patch, its march to Kohat. 

The heights overlooking the front of the camp were occupied by a 
compapuy of the 2Srd Native Infantry, which immediately after dark was 
attacked by a party of the enemy, who were, however, driven off before the 
arrival of the in-lying picquet which had been sent up when the firing was first 
heard. 

About 8 o^clock on the following morning, 2 companies of the 31st 
Native Infantry, which under Captain Dunmore of that regiment had held 
the heights overlooking the rear of the camp, and which had remained 
unmolested during the night, were ordered down, as no enemy were in sight, to 
enable the men to procure water and regular food,—it being the third day they 
had not cooked. As this order was being conveyed to Captain Dunmore, a 
party of 20 men of the 31st Native Infantry was detached under a Native 
Officer, with particular instructions to ascend the heights in a direction ^pointed 
out to him as more easy of access, and to hold the position during the 
temporary absence of the 2 companies. 

The Native Officer, instead of obeying his order, proceeded direct upon 
Captain Dunmore^s detachment, at this time in the act of descending the 
steepest part of the bill by alternate companies, when the rearmost company 
under Ensign Sitwell, still some distance up the steep, as well as the Native 
Officer's party which had just reached him, were suddenly attacked by a 
body of the enemy, who opened a very severe fire and rolled down huge’ 
stones. Ensign Sitwell, together with several of his men, were struck down 
by the first discharge; and so sudden and impetuous was the attack of the 
mountaineers, that it was with the greatest difficulty that certain men of his 
regiment succeeded in rescuing Lieutenant Sitwells body. 

The retreat of this party was covered by a Horse Artillery gun, which 
prevented the enemy following up their first attack. 

At the same time the other picquet of the 23rd Native Infantry was 
attacked; to reinforce which a company of the same regiment was immediately 
sent under Lieutenant Hilliard^ who was severely wounded in driving the 
enemy off. 

The Commander-in-Chief, Sir Charles Napier, then rode over to inspect 
Kobat, accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, 
and during the day the flank companies of the 98th 
Regiment, 2 companies 81st Native Infantry, 2 compa¬ 
nies 1st Panjab Infantry, with Horse. Artillerj'', the whole under the com¬ 
mand of Major Haythorne of the 98th, were detached to cover a party employed 
in burning the three villages of Bosti Khel,—the enemy offering resistance as 
on the previous occasions, but the duty being effected without a single 
casualty. 
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the morning of the 18th, the force was put in motion to retin*n"lio 
Peshawar, the baggage being in the centre of the column, and every precau¬ 
tion taken for its protection as in the advance. 

The 1st Panjab Infjintr}'^ remained on the ground for some time after the 
column had moved, ana Lieutenant Pollock's foroe was 
directed by the Commander-in-Chief to make a 
demonstration towards the Bazoti Hills, so as to draw 
off the enemy from the column; when Captain Coke moved on Kohat. 

Captain Coke had taken the precaution to order & guns and the 1st 
Panjab Cavalry to be at the foot of the pass on the 
Kohat side, and the 1st Panjab Infantry crossed the 
pass and reached Kohat without molestation, although 
a large number of the Bazotis were on the hills around. 
Daring the operations in the pass, the conduct of 
Captain Coke, Lieutenant Lumsden, Lieutenant Keyes, and the 1st panjab 
Infantry, had been the admiration of the whole camp. 

Sir Colin Campbell’s column had commenced its march about 7 a. m.j on tbe 
mlvanced guard nearing Sharaki, the enemy opened fire from the neighbor¬ 
ing heights, and from this point until the rear-guard reached the immediate 
vicinity of Akhor, nearly the whole length of the' defile, the Afridis contested 
the ground, opposing the force in front, and hanging incessantly on its flanks 
and rear, with greater perseverance even than they had manifested in our 
advance; but not a single beast of burden or article of baggage were lost 
throughout these operations. 

On the return march another attempt was made to induce the Peshawaris 
to attack without success. 

However, a.small portion of the Irregulars behaved very differently; for 
Col<Snel Lawrence said there was a small band of Khaibaris of the Malik Din Khel 
under Subadar Fateh Khan, (who had done such good service in the defence 
of Fort Attock under Major Herbert,) which was ever foremost, Fateh Khan 
and his standard bearer leading the van. So much pleased was Sir Charles 
Napier with their conduct, that he directed that Fateh Khan and his standard 
bearer should be mounted on an elephant with the standard unfurled, and 
should precede the troops on their march into Peshawar. 

The loss in these operations was 1 officer (Lieutenant Sitwell), 1 native 
officer, 2 non-commissioned officers, 15 rank and file, killed; and 1 officer 
(Lieutenant Hilliard), 1 native officer, 4 ncm-commissioned officers, and 

Captain Coke’s Eeport. svnd file, tTOunded—of these casualties, 27 

had been in the 1st Panjab Infantry. 

The force encamped outside the pass on the evening of the 13th, and 
returned to Peshawar the following day. 

Sir Colin Campbell alluded to the admirable conduct and steadiness of 
the force, and, amongst others, to the following officers:— 

"'Captain Simpson, Assistant Commissary General; Lieutenant Norman, 
Brigade Major, especially for his exertions in carrying away the wounded of 
Ensign Sitwell's party; Lieutenant Paton, Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master 
General; Lieutenant Peyton, 98th Eegiment, Aide-de-Camp. Baggage Masters, 
Captain Staples, 7th Light Cavalry; Captain Young, 7th Light Cavalry; 
Ensign Murray, 70th Native Infantry^ Ensign Perkins, 71st Native Infantry! 
He added, he had had the greatest pleasure in being associated with Colonel 
Lawrence, the Deputy Commissioner, to whom was due his warmest acknow¬ 
ledgments for the cordial and obliging readiness which he evinced at all times 
to render assistance to himself and the troops whenever in his power to do so." 
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The following General Order was then ptiblislied :— 
a Afridi tribe inhabiting the mountain range, which separates Peshawar 

from Kohat, received certain sums of money from our Government to protect 
the communications between the above-mentioned towns. Instead of doing 
so, they, on the 2nd instant, assembled in great numbers, fell by sui’prise on a 
detachment of sappers and miners peacefully employed in repairing the road 
over the pass lit Kohat, and massacred the unoffending soldiers. 

^^Such treacherous and sanguinary conduct required chastisement, audit 
also became necessary to reinforce the post of Kohat, which by the insurrection 
of these Afridi tribes was cut off and placed in danger. 

^^The Commander-in-Chief therefore marched to reinforce Kohat and 
punish the Afridi tribe, which objects have been effected by Sir Colin 
Campbell, commanding the troops, and by Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, 
commanding the civil force. The able manner in which both these officers 
made their respective arrangements demands this public expression of the 
Commander-in-ChiePs approbation. 

The admirable practice made by the artillery in dislodging the enemy 
from the heights, does much credit to Lieutenant-Colonel Pordyce and those 
under his orders. Lieutenant-Colonel Bradshaw commanded the advanced 
guard, both in going to and retiring from Kohat, and that excellent officer 
exhibited as thorough a knowledge of his duties as he did when he commanded 
the force in the Lundkhor Valley. Lieutenant-Colonel Corfield in returning, 
and Major Platt in advancing to Kohat, commanded the rear-guards, and disi* 
tinguished themselves by the cool judgment and skill with which they repulsed 
the attacks of an active enemy. 

In short, the officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates, composing 
this moveable column, did their work admirably. 

The fighting and labour fell upon those who had to scale the precipices, 
to secure the camp and (when marching) to protect the front, flanks, and rear 
of the column, while passing twice through a dangerous defile of 13 miles in 
length under a constant fire from matchlock men. 

The personal activity and intrepid conduct of those whose good fortune 
gave them the opportunity of thus distinguishing themselves in sight of theii^ 
companions in arms excited the admiration of the Commander-in-Chief, and 
added one more proof to those on record,—that wild and undisciplined moun¬ 
taineers have but little chance of success when opposed to disciplined battalions.. 
It is said that in making this march to Kohat, Ranjit Sing lost 1,000 
men. The Commauder-in-Chief does not know whether this story is correct or 
not, but Brigadier Sir Colin Campbell has lost but 20; nor was there one 
bit of baggage taken by our enemies, though they are renowned for being the 
most daring and dexterous plunderers in the world. It is right that young 
military men should notice these facts, because they" teach practically the 
vast power of discipline against which mountains and plains, and rivers, and 
jungles, all cease to be insuperable obstacles. 

^^The Commander-iu-Chief cannot close this order without expressing his 
deep sorrow for the gallant men who have fallen. No soldiers ever died on 
the field of battle more gloriously than young Sitwell of the 31st Native 
Infantry; and the self-devoted soldiers Havildar Golab Ditchit, Naik Madhu 
Sing, and Sepoys Mirwin Opadiah and Binband Panday, who fell in 
trying to save the wounded officer, although this heroic young man called upon 
them to leave him and save themselves, which they refused to do, and died 
with him. Europeans and Natives must alike feel proud of these noble 
men. 
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SECTION III, 

Arrangements, &c., regarding the Kohat Pass. 

Soon after the events related in the preceding section hostilities commenced 
. afresh; On the ^8th February 1850 a jirgah assem- 
among the hill men, who determined to capture 
the police tower on the summit of the Kohat Pjiss. 
The next day the Afridis of the Pass with the Bazoti and Utman Khel tribes 
surrounded the tower and took possession of the road, driving back the detach¬ 
ment of the Multiini Police which had gone to the aid of the men in the 
tower. 

The ammunition of the police was all but expended when Captain Coke 
arnved at the foot of the Kotal with 450 of the 1st Panjab Infantry*, Z of 
; Lahora Singes guns, (which could only throw round shot,) and a squadron, 
1st PanjaK Cavalry. There were from 1,500 to 2,000 Orakzais and Afridis 
on the hill, the road up which is commanded on all sides. 

Captain Coke then attacked the hill with the 1st Panjab Infantry, leaving 
the guns at the foot protected by the cavalry. The enemy were driven back, 
and a company of the 1st Panjab Infantry put in the tower with a supply 
of ammunition and food. 

The 1st Panjab Infantry behaved most aatisfactorily, and their loss was 
severe considering the number of men engaged, viz .:— • 

Killed ... 1 Non-commissioned officer, 10 sepoys. 

Wounded ... 1 Non-commissioned officer, 14 „ 

The thanks of Government were conveyed to Captain Coke for his gallant 
conduct, and ^Iso to Lieutenant Daly,'who commanded the 1st Panjab Cavalry, 
and to the officers and men of the 1st Panjab Infantry and 1st Panjab 
Cavalry. 

On the 2nd March Daria Khan arrived in the pass with the Hasn Khel 
Afridis and a number of the Khaibar Afridis, and being joined by the Bazotis 
and Utman Khels (Orakzais,) and by the men of the pass, he attacked the 
tower in the evening, but was beaten off. During the night the enemy 
pushed, on close up to the tower under cover of the rocks, cutting off the 
water which was in a small pucka4ank about 150 yards down the hill; they 
then erected breastworks across the road up the hill. The attacking force 
consisted of some 2,000 men, and the Subadar in command of the tower, 
Mahomed Khan, had with his party defended the place with great spirit, 

It was now imperative that a movement should be made for the relief of 
^ ^ the tower, and Captain Coke moved out with 460 of 

McGregors aze er. his men and some 600 Bangash Volunteers. After 

a conference between the Bangashes and the Afridis, and Orakzais, the latter 
withdrew from the hill, when Captain Coke withdrew his men and the 
police from the tower. The pass had been closed since the Commander-in- 
Chief had entered it, and the tower was untenable and useless. 

On the 22nd March Dr. Healy proceeding Kashalgur to join the 1st 
^ ^ , Panjab Infantry at Kohat, was attacked by a party 

Report by aptain e. believed to have been Gali Afridis. He 

had gone on in advance of bis escort, and was cut down when within about 
6 miles of Kohat, near the village of Togue, dying shortly afterwards from the 
effects of the wounds. 

• The remainder of the regiment had been detarhed to the iHlt mines. 
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Report by Colonel Law¬ 
rence. 

Minute by the Governor 
General. 


y'M, the beginning of April several of the head men of the Gall Afridis 
came in to the Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, 
Eepart by Colonel Law- denying that Dr. Healy’s murder had been com- 
mitted by the tribe, and suing for terms. And on the 
24th April, the head-quarters, and 2 squadrons, 1st Panjab Cavalry, marched 

through the Kohat Pass to Peshawar, meeting with no 
Keport by Lientenant opposition, but on the contrary finding the head men 
and others offering every facility for their progress. 

At the end of April the chief Maliks of the Adam Kbels came in to 
Colonel Lawrence of their own accord, begging for 
forgiveness, &c. The terms offered by the Govern¬ 
ment were as follow, and the whole of the Afridis in 
British territory were to be ejected in the event of 
their not acceding to them :— 

] —The Maliks to engage to keep the pass open at all times, safe and free. 

%nd .—The Maliks to receive the same allowance as in 1849, and to be 
admitted to the same terms in respect to salt as other tribes. 
3^<?.^Por the fulfilment of these conditions, hostages were to be given. 
On the 6th June 1850, all the assembled Maliks of Akbor, Zargun Khel, 

„ ^ ^ ,, and Sharaki, accepted the conditions and promised 

McGregor’s Gazetteer. 

But it soon became obvious that the body of the tribes, represented by 
. these Maliks, was not prepared for submission. On the 

Report by Captam .<oke. Jane, a Subadar returning from Kohat was plun¬ 

dered, the dak papers were torn up and the carrier beaten, and an intended 
attack on the Assistant Commissioner of Kohat was reported. 

Orders were now issued both at Peshawar and Kohat for shutting out the 
offending tribes and seizing such as happened to be in British territory. This 
was followed by numerous seizures,—some of women,-—which gave particular 

anxiety to the tribes. , t i 

At this time the Jawaki tribe offered to open a road through the Jamu ana 
Bori Passes, and to carry the dhk regularly; (an account of these (arrange¬ 
ments will be found in the narration of the hostilities with the Bori branch 

of the Jawakis). ^ . • 

As regards the renewal of hostilities, Government .prohibited any extensive 
aggressive movement till after the rains, considering it safer to await the result 
of the blockade already established. u 

The infraction of the agreement was followed by an incursion into British 
territory, and the plunder of the village of Jani-ki-garhi on the night of the 
26th July. The assailants belonged to the villages of Zargun Khel, Sharaki, 
and Bosti Khel, and numbered about 400. 

On the 18th September, the Commissioner, Peshawar, brought to the 
notice of the Board of Administration that the Afridi tribe had again sued 
for terms, offering the head men of the new pass as the security. He pointed 
out the advisability of entering into a treaty, as there was every reason to 
believe the present submission was sincere. He also drew attention to the 
great importance of maintaining permanent possession of the Kohat salt mines, 
and to the advantages to be gained by having strong out-posts at these points; 
because an exclusion for six months of any tribe habitually frequenting the 
mines must reduce them to submission or starvation. 

The Board, in soliciting the orders of Government, recommended a treaty 
with the Afridis, and, though concurring in tho 
Panjab Government letter, for pogfcg at the salt mines, deferred sanction¬ 

ing them until the sites had been inspected and reported on by some officer 
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dfj:iciature experience. Willing to treat the Afridis considerately, the British 
Government consented to renew their old allowances on condition of thei\' 
being responsible for the security of the pass. In order to strengthen the 
arrangement, Rahmat Khan, a Chief of the neighbouring Orakzais, was ad¬ 
mitted to a share of the responsibility, and was granted a personal allowance 
of Rs. 2,000 per annum, and Rs, 6,000 as the pay of a mounted guard to 
be maintained on the crest of the ridge near Kohat. These revised payments 
aggregated Rs. 13,700 per annum. 

From this time till 1868 the pass remained open, occasional robberies 

committed, but tbe Afridis regarded the 

Mr. lemple« Report. 

ments with extreme jealousy, and the ill-feelings thus raised culminated in 
October of that year, when they attacked and seized Kahmat Khan's post on 
the Kotal, in which there were only 20 (instead of the stipulated 100) men. 
The pass was then closed, postal communication stopped, and British ofiicers 
were fired upon by the Afridis. 

The Chief Commissioner soon after this, {November 1853,) arrived at 
Peshawar, and directed Captain James, the Deputy Commissioner, to arrange 
for the attendance of the Maliks of the Kohat Pass. These men accordingly 
eame in, and had a long conference with the Chief Commissioner, during 
which Major Edwardes, the Commissioner, Captain James, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Peshawar, and Captain Coke, the officer in charge of Kohat, 
were present. 

There were four modes of arranging for the reopening of the Kohat Pass 
which appeared feasible—1#^, to restore matters to 
the old status, viz., to give Rahmat Khan (Orakzai) 
Rs. 18,700 per annum for himself and the Afridis, 
making them responsible, as formerly, for the security of the pass; Znd, to give 
the Afridis for the pass (but only as their own share of the old allowances) 
Rs. 5,700; Srd, to divide the pass into sections, making separate arrange¬ 
ments with the heads of those tribes who held each portion; and to hold 
the Kotal or summit of the pass ourselves, and make an arrangement with the 
Afridis for the remainder. 

To the first plan all our officers were opposed. They felt that the Afridis 
w'ere opposed to further connection with Rahmat Khan, who had proved his 
incapacity to conciliate and control them. The second plan was that to which 
Captain James inclined as most acceptable to the Afridis themselves; the 
third was the proposition of Captain Coke; and the last, that of Colonel 
.Mackeson, the late Commissioner of Peshawar, to which the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner himself inclined. This last was eventually given up, not simply because 
it entailed considerable expense, but because it did not appear probable that any 
reasonable number of the undisciplined Irregulars unconnected with the tribes 
in the vicinity of the pass could hold the Kotal. 

The discussion was fcherefore narrowed to the second and third plans, and 
though Captain Janies still inclined to his former views, it was agreed that the 
one of making separate arrangements promised the best security and the 
greatest permanence. Our officers were unanimously of opinion that it was 
out of the question giving the Afridis a rupee in excess of their former emolu¬ 
ments. Rahmat Khan was their own selection. He may have treated them 



Report by Chief Commis 
sioner. 


ill, blit it was not right to allow them to benefit by their own wrongful acts. 
They had repeatedly broken this engagement and shut the pass. They had 
even, when enjoying our allowances, permitted travellers to be murdered and 
robbed close to their villages, which offered a refuge to the outfaws and ruffians 
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ty'ouv districts from whence they sallied out to plunder. The Afridis 
_nally crowned a series of misdeeds by attacking the posts of their chosen 
leader and expelling his men. i -j •, i n 

The following therefore were the propositions which it was decided should 
be offered to the Afridis :—lst, that the whole crest of the Kotal and the side 
of the hill towards Kohat down to Captain Cokers first choki at the Kohat 
entrance of the pass should be made over to the Bangash tribe, who out of 
their allowances would satisfy and be responsible for the good conduct of the 
Bazoti, Utman Khel, Feroz Khel, and other minor tribes, and that the allow¬ 
ance for this duty should be Rs. 7,7 00 per annum; 2nd, that from below the 
Kotal (or the Peshawar side) down to Akhor and the Basi Khel boundary, 
should be made over to the Afridis on Rs. 5,400 per annum; Srdf, with the 
Basi Khel Afridis an arrangement should be made for the rest of the road 
(being the broken ground outside the pass on the Peshawar side) for Rs. 600. 

A conference then took place on the 5th November with the second party, the 
Gali or Hasn Khel Afridis, who, with Rahmat Khan (Orakzai), had hitherto 
engaged for the whole pass. . , j , 

The Chief Commissioner on this occasion carefully recapitulated the past 
history of our engagement, showing how great had been their perfidy, 
ingratitude, and inconstancy. They replied that they were prepared to be 
faithful to their promises for the future; that in fact they had^ never broken 
them, but that Rahmat Khan bad defrauded them; and that for the future 
they wished to have no chief over them. ,. , , 

The Chief Commissioner then told them the arrangements which he pro¬ 
mised, by which they would be responsible for that portion of the pass whicli 
goes through the lands of their own tribes. This they refused, saying they 
would alone engage for the whole pass and take all the allowances; and added, 
that rather than not have the whole line to themselves, they would accept the 
responsibility on their former share of the allowances, viz., Rs. 5,700. 

4t that moment there was much excitement among the Afridis, and it 
struck the Chief Commismoner that this offer was merely an exaggerated 
mode of expressing their great repugnance to allow any other tribe or party 
to share in the charge of the pass. Moreover, he wished to avoid, if possible, 
making over the whole management to them. He therefore took no notice 
of the offer at that time, but bore it in mind as an arrangement which it. 
might become necessary to discuss if the more desirable proposition was finally 

^^^Thrlfridis positively refusing our terms, the Chief Commissioner broke 
up the conference, and desired,them to withdraw and consider over the pro-, 
posi^-ion quietly among themselves, and return in a couple of hours with their 
final resolve. Half au hour afterwards, he was told that they had left Pesha¬ 
war for their homes. , . n r, • • li. j.i i f ui m 

On hearing this, though the Chief Commissioner felt that no faith could 

be placed in these Afridis, though he did not believe tiiat they would accept 
the engagement, or that if they did they would adhere to it, still he was 
sorrv that the Maliks had left Peshawar while a prospect of an arrangement 
existed He therefore sent after them on the plea that their final answer 
should be formally given. On their return he requested Captain James, 
whom they considered most friendly disposed towards them, to ascertain their 
wishes; that officer after upbraiding them for going awaydn so unceremonious 
a fashion, said he would endeavour to mediate and obtain for them the 
engagement they bad desired, viz., responsibility for the whole pass on the 
allowance of Rs. 5,700 per annum. 
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mieht be thought so far a concession, that it gave up to 
charge of the Afrid^ the Kotal which we had hitherto held at our own dis- 
nosal, and which they had never occupied. But, on the other hand, it was a 
y puni^ment, inasmuch as it doubled their responsibility w^ 

^ their allowance. The Chief Commissioner therefore felt that, as a wjiole, it 
was no sacrifice of dignity. The question was, whether, having accepted the 
terms, they would have adhered to their engagement. 

But the Afridis refused Captain James’s offer, saying that nothing but the 

full allowance would satisfy them, 

sincere. On this they received their dismissal and set off for the pass, in j 

M »ot, tcwever, re^h^l tie pass before they 

and sent in a message by on© of our police sowars who had followed them to 
see them safe out of the valley, proposing to return next day and endeavour 

^ ^THs tL^Chief Commissioner refused j for even Captain considered 

it unadvisable. The fact is, that had the Afridis accepted the terms, there 
was not the slightest security that they would fulfil them. No tribe or party 
would go bail for them, and they could give no pledges of any real value for 
their sincerity. The system among hill tribes of giving hosteges is little 
check on them when dealing with us, for they know that we shall not oppress 
their people. Under native rule, the hostages of a tribe who grossly infringed 
a treiatv would be put to death, or at least mutilated. _ 

S may, perhaps, he asked, why the Afridis of the pass were anxious to 
enter into engagements which they would not maratain. The leply is, 
that since the^closing of the pass a number of their tribe had been aryes^d 
at Kohat, whom they were anxious to see released; several bad been seized alter 
the fight with a part of Captain Coke’s corps. Again, this was the height of 
the salt season; the closing of the pass at this time to iiiem was a grea 
advantage to us, for it stopped their carrying trade. If, therefore, we had to 
force the Afridis into terms which, however distasteful to them, would 
have great difficulty in breaking, this was the best time for effecting our 

^^^^Bvthe old arrangement Eahmat Khan (Orakzai) got Ks. 8,000 Pf annum ; 
Rs 2,000 as his personal allowance, and Rs. 6,000 for the pay of 100 men 
to hold the Kotal. He appears to have kept up 20 men in two small posts 
helow the summit on the Kohat side of the hill, spent a few rupees among 
the Maliks of tribes, and appropriated the rest. The Call and H^n Khel 
Afridis received Rs. 5,700, out of which they had to satisfy the Basi Khel. 

The latter were at feud with the Afndis of the pass, and from their 
position outside on the left of the road leading to Peshawar possessed great 
thcilities for plundering, of which they never failed to avail themselves. It 
was useless therefore including them in any arrangement with the Gali and 

The very smallest sum which the Gali thieves could pay those of Basi 
Khd was Bs. 300 per annum, and this sum was accordingly deducted from 
the allowances of the former and added to an equal sum ont of th^ which 
Rahmat Khan formerly enjoyed. Thus Rs. 7,700 remained for the Baiigash 

It has been remarked that it was the wish of Colonel Mackeson not to 
make over the Kotal to any tribe, whether Afridis or Bangash; and the Chiet 
Commissioner inclined to the same view. He did not wish however, 
nant-Colonel Mackeson proposed,, to place there a body of undisciplined 
Irregulars collected from distant places, as he believed that with no cover, and 
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:»y water, they could not have held their position. But the Chief GonmC 
iioner wshed Captain Coke should select men of the Bangash, Bazoti, 
Utman Ivn^el, Ora^ai^ and other tribes in the vicinity of the pass, and place 
them in charge; Captain Coke, however, assured him that the men of these 
tribes would not enlist for such employment. 

Tl^ Chief Comn.issioner then sent Captain Coke back to Kohat by the 
Mir Kalan route, and empowered him to make an arrangement with the 
Jiangasn tribe of Pathans, and to repair the two old towers and to build three 
new ones on the Kotal. If successful, of which that officer entertained no 
1 E Afridis entirely at our mercy. Their hills did not 

aftord them sufficient subsistence; they existed mainly by carrying salt from 
the Kohat mines into the Peshawar Valley, and thus it would be impossible 
tor thern to do anything against our consent in the face of the Bangash 
Pagans backed by our troops. Shut out from Kohat, and blockaded by a force 
in front of the pass on the Peshawar side, they might emerge from their defile 
as individuals to steal and to plunder, as they formerly did when enioying 
the bounty of Government, but nothing more. J / fa 

It had long been contemplated to build a fort on the Peshawar side of 
Mr. Temple’s Report. pass, near its mouth; so a force was now moved 

out to that point, and the work on the post known 
as fort Mackeson was commenced. 

On his return to Kohat, Captain Coke assembled all the Bangash Maliks, 
Captain Coke’s Report. and asked them if they were ready to undertake the 
holding of the Kotal against the Afridis on the 
allowances granted by Government; and as they almost all agreed to do so. 
Captain Coke ordered them to furnish their separate quota of men, and on the 
nth he moved with them to the Kotal, taking a wing of the 1st Paniab 
Infantry and 3rd Panjab Infantry and 2 guns to be kept in reserve at the 
foot of the pass. 

The top of the Kotal was gained without an Afridi being seen or a shot 
being fired. There being no water of any kind, it became necessary to make 
immediate prangements for its supply, not only for the use of the men but 
also for building the towers. These arrangements being completed, on the 
morning of the 12th the party commenced building the towers, repairing the 
walls, &c. These works were all in progress, when about iO o'clock the alarm 
was given that the Afridis were coming down. They pushed boldly up the 
Kotal from the glen on their own side, and got above the Bangashos on the 
left, where they had entrenched themselves with loose stones on the summit 
of a hill. The picquet of the Bangashes on this hill now gave way and ran in 
on the others. Captain Coke was on the hill with 10 or 12 men of the 1st 
Panjab Infantry, by one of whom the leading Afridi was cut down ; but there 
was a general panic among the Bangashes, who made a rush down the hill, 
evacuating all the strong positions before the force from below could support 
them. Having covered their retreat, and brought them out into the plain 
Captain Coke found they were too disheartened to attempt anything again 
that day, and he therefore strengthened the camp at the foot of the Kotal 
with another regiment of infantry and 2 more guns, and sent Kwaja 
Mahommed Khan to bring up his Khataks, hoping with the aid of the Bazotis 
and Jawaki Afridis to again push up the hill. 

Captain Coke and 3 of his men were wounded in this skirmish, and 3 of 
the Bangash Maliks killed, as well as other casualties. 

After this an arrangement was entered ipto, by which the Bazotis, Sipahs, 
and Jawaki Afridis, agreed to aid the Bangashes in the defence of the Kotal; 



■ ■ ■ ■ ... ^i4<lV,ti^ k«^ tlje; jrass q| p ;-^febe-'^niy ^^ M 

■; jCTS^- tBBa^ ie -^ot npou ' tSe . '^fruiis; ao flie ,(^i ' A.frkfe ■ 
o^0fer^, tp-t^open their pairt of tlie pass. This 

sefitron, who dwell near the PesbaoKa-r end tff ■ tho',^s, were, &o;; 
■ ^amtttox T. Tlie aggregiite allowances of the pffis wwe thdh. dn#edT:.|i^! 

Es. ■ .V ■ ^ . v:<;. v- 

3,200 ■■■ 

_2,0&3 ■ ■■ ■■ 

■ 2^300' ■■. / ■ 


BnngQshm . . 
Bazotis 

^awaki Afridk 
Sipalis : , . 

(j&\i A&idis . 
Ba$i Kbek 


Tbiii^irranj^rnent was concluded by tbe close of ISCiSj ;■ At l^he i^pig 
als0^ Rs. 6,01)0 was paid in cash by the Brit^h (^vermhent i'^ 
elans who had furnished (iar troops with supplies.' . 

Bsmrtined open, .with'the exception of-one brirf intervaL:^|^''feSyi^ 

9'his inteiTegnum was occasioned by a feud- among th£^/.AfdQ3iS:-c>^i\^ 
during whidi some robberies were committed.The heads of tbie’ 
traced the perpetrators to one of the villages in the pass, by naine 
when M«ior Coke sent the Bangashes down to Bosti Khd and. 
inbaliilaTits to make good the v^ue of the plundered property, ^nd .to- 
fine besides. / 

♦ MTr-Toinple’s fU^iort is dirisd itt^^maary 1856. .' 
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SECTION IV. 


The Expedition against the Bori Section of the Jawaki Afridis, by a force 
under Colonel Boileau, November 1853. 

About the time that the events occurred in the Kohat Pass, which led to 

McGregor’s Gazetteer. 

ReportB bv Colonel Macke- 
son and Captain Jamea. 

Mr; Teinple^a Ileport on 
Tribes, 

Reports by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Edwardes, and Mr. 
dohii Lawrence Chief Coin- 


the expedition under Sir Charles Napier, the Afridis 
o£ the Jawaki Pass proved troublesome. In 1851 
Lieutenant Lumsdeii reported that several serious 
raids had been committed on Kohat and Kuslialghur 
by the Jawakis of Paia and Ghareba, who had also 
attacked one of the Khatak villages ; and he re¬ 
commended that these villages should be destroyed 
by Kwaja Mabomed Khan, whilst Major Coke with 
a force prevented any co-operations by the villages of Tenkai and Senkai. 
Even among the Afridi clans the Bori men were considered particularly daring 
and ferocious. 

When the Afridis {Gali) of the Kohat Pass misbehaved, the Jawaki 
tribe offered to engage for that pass, or to conduct the communication 
through their own, the Jamu and Bori Passes, and to carry the dSk regalarl3% 
The Jawaki route was actually used for a short time, hut the Jawaki Afridis 
soon proved themselves to be worse even than their neighbours. Tliey com¬ 
mitted numerous raids and murders in the Kohat and Peshawar Districts, 
and even robbed boats on the Indus. They were also concerned in the murder 
of Dr. Healy; and on the 23rd August 1853, Major Coke, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Kohat, wrote that the punishment of that portion of the 
Jawaki tribe of Afridis holding the villages of Bori and Kandao, with the 
Plasn Khel villages of Janikhor, Pestaoni, Musadara, and Kui, appeared not 
only desirable but absolutely necessary, as there was no insult or outrage 
that it had been in their power to commit on the Government sulyccts and 

territory that they had left untried. But towards the 
Mr. Temple s Report. year, seeing a force fn the field einploj^ed 

in covering the erection of Fort Mackeson, the other Jawaki Ahidis at the 
Peshawar, or north, end of the pass executed satisfactory agreements, with 
one exception. This exception was the Bori clan. 

This clan had (luring the first years of our rule given an immense deal 
of trouble to the authorities ; and on the 8th June 1853, Captain James, the 
I deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, reported that the boldness and frequency 
with which the Bori Afridis committed raids in the Peshawar District called 
for serious notice, as their village had become an asylum for every noted 

robber. . i 

During 1852 they had committed the following raids :~ 

In October a party of 10 horsemen had lifted 24 camels in Government 
employ, and in December they carried off 9 more. 

In 1<S53 their raids were as follow In January they murdered a man, 
carrying off property valued Rs. 1,000. In Februa.ry they carried off 8 camels 
and a driver. ' 
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In March they lifted 104 head of cattle IVom Yusaf Khel/and 22 bnllocks 
fron) Sarozai, wounding a man. 

In April they carried off 14 bullocks, wounding a man. 

In May they carried off a party of Hindus, who were however released by 
a pursuing party of villagers. 

Ill June they made an attack on some merchants, killing one and wounding 
another. 

At the same time Captain Coke, the Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, had 
also frequently to complain of the trouble given by the Boris. 

Whilst the Deputy Commissioner of Rawal Pindi represented that men who 
robbed and murdered in his district found refuge with the Boris; among others. 
Patch Khan of Naorah, a noted criminal, charged with murder. 

The amount of plunder taken by the Boris in 1852-53 was said to have 
surpassed that of any former period, and Captain Coke reported that there 
wer<? in every house half a dozen stolen cattle. 

But Colonel Mackeson, the Commissioner, believing that as in most of 
tliese raids and outrages the gang of Afridis had never exceeded more than 
30 in number, and had nob averaged more than 12 , considered that these 
disorders were of a nature that could be put down by police arrangements; and 
urged the establishment of police posts from Matani to Akhora along Ihe 
Afridi^and Khatak border, at the same titne advising that at a convenient 
season a severe example should be made pf the Bori men. 

In September 1853, Colonel Mackeson was assa^ssinated, and was succeeded 
by Major Edwardes; and in November 1853, Mr. Johti 
Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner, having proceeded 
to Peshawar, held a conference on the 15th November 
with the Maliks of all the villages connected with the Jawaki Pas^s, and also 
with those of Bori. 

All these villages, except Bori, lie at the foot of the outer range, in positions 
however difficult of access, by no means so in- 

Rcjpyt ty the Chief a(>c 0 ggj|,ie ^8 Bori. Their inhabitants cultivated 
Comnnasioiier. 


Report from Chief Com 
missioner. 


as 

land in the plains, were great carriers of salt and 
wood to the Peshawar market, and they had therefore many inducements to 
accede to our terms. They had no doubt on various occasions plundered, and 
perpetrated other crimes in the valley, but they were by no means so notorious for 
tlieir misdeeds as the men of Bori. And with every desire to avoid if possible 
hostilities, the Chief Commissioner arranged with all the villages of the Jawaki 
JPa|[s, except Bori, that the interdict to their resort to the salt mines, and 
murkets of Kohat and Peshawar, should be withdrawn on the following 
conditions 

LA That neither they, nor any person living in their villages, should 

t commit crimes for the tutime in British territory, in return for 

which they should have full permission to trade and to cultivate 
within our boundaries. 

9.nd, That they would not give a passage through their lands to depredators 
coming into British territory, or to criminals passing therefrom. 

8rd. That they would on no account afford an asylum to criminals and 
outlaws flying from justice. 

1'he Chief Commissioner was most anxious to get these Afridis to agree to 
seke and surrender such criminals as had taken refuge in their villages; but 
this they stout ly refused, simply sti|)tdating that they would send them away. 

Jamfehor, THraoni, Kmidi, Musadara, 

■ Kui, Kuiidao, Kula Kbcl. 
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Tp. fcbe third concliltion they also evinced great repugnance, and it was only 
tKeir seeing that a refusal on this point would lead to a continiuvnce of the 
blockade that they gave a reluctant consent. 

These Afridis stated with truth, that it was the immemorial custom of their 
clans never to refuse an asylum to any one demanding it, and that to ^uiTender 
ail individual who had obtained refuge with tliem, or even to deny him their 
hospitality, wma great disgrace. Afridis will be found in any number, who, for 
reward, will murder a refugee in cold blood and produce his head, but none will 
c onsent to surrender a fugitive who demands an asylum. 

The Chief Commissioner was impressed with the belief from the conduct 
and bearing of these Afridis, that they were sincerely desirous as a body for 
])eace. The way in which they discussed each question, and the resolution 
with which they refused to accede to those points to which tliey objected, gave 
some assurance that they were in earnest. The fact howevei that it is for 
their interest to be on good terms with us, is doubtless the strongest lieu on 
their good faith. 

The Chief Commissioner was even willing to make terms with the Bori 
men. The desire of Government to avoid a recourse to hostilities, the un¬ 
satisfactory state of affairs with the Afridis of the Kohat Pass, and the ex¬ 
traordinary sickness among the troops at Peshawar,—all pointed out the 
advantage of this course. 

But the Bori Afridis would make no atonement for the past, and give no 
security for the future; their arrogance went so far as to ask that a number 
ol tlieir youth should be admitted to service. To the different queries put to 
them, they answered with amazing effrontery—Yes, we have committed 
murders, we have robbed, we have now a Hindu prisoner, and when his 
ruusom is paid he shall be released; but give us service, make us an allpw- 
ance, and we will be your servants.^^ 

The terms which were offered to them, were — 

That they should make restitutiori for all property proved to have 
been stolen or plundered during the past year; on their pleading 
their poverty this point was modified, to the surrender of the 
horses of the mounted robbers, but this was also refused. 

That they should release any prisoners detained for ransom. 

That they should surrender certain outlaws of the Cis-Indus 
districts who had found refuge with them. But each and all 
these propositions they rejected. 

Nottiing therefore remained but to send a force against them, and advan¬ 
tage wal taken of the presence of the force at Bazid Khel covering the erection 
of fort of Mackeson. 

The Bori villages are situated in a valley separated 
from the plains of Bazid Khel and Aza Khel (Peshawar 
Valley) by a low range of hills. 

The villages were known respectively as Toto Khel, Tssintang, and Bori. 

McGrfitor’. Gazetteer ^ Second, On 

^ the road; and the third, further on, situated at the 

mouth of a Very difficult pass These had SO, 20, and 40 houses, respectively ; 
besides which the first and third had towers, ahont 16 or 17 in number. 
Water was procured from a sprin" iu the hill behind the first, and from a 
stream iu the pass bejmnd the third. 

The valley is ahont 12 miles long-, and has an entrance at each extremity; 
but as they are narrow and very 4efensible defiles, it was determined to cross 
the outer range at the most favorable point. It had been aseertained that a 


3rd(i/. 


Colonel Boileau’3 
patch. 


Des- 




__|tit>Ue path kseendefl through the village of Kandao, a second was known 
:;to "^ist to the south of that village j hut general information represented the 
Shir Gasha, which crosses the outer range between the Kandao and Taraoni 
entrancej to be the most practicable road, and it was therefore chosen. It had 

Colonel Edwardes’Des- ^^ed to avoid the Kandao in entering 

patch. "On Valley, so as not to alarm the Afridis of 

, „ , ’ Kandao, who had made peace with us a short time 

beiore, as already narrated. 

But Colonel Napier Bengal Engineers having reconnoitred the ground 

Colonel Edwardes’ Report. preceding the advance of the force^ had 

, advised that the heights should be occupied from this 

point, so as to turn the flank of all opposition at the Shir Gali Pass 

At4 A.M.^on the 29th November, the force (see appendix) marched from 
camp Bazid Khel under the command of Colonel Boileau, and guided bv 
Captain James, the Deputy Commissioner. ^ ^ 



Admnce 

Guide Corps. 

Mountain Train. 

Body — 

66th Gurkha Regiment. 

Her Majesty ’s 22nd Regiment. 


20th Native Infantry, 

2 9-Pounder Guns. 

Sappers and Engineer stores. 
Rear-Guard— 

200 Gurkhas. 

Squadron, 7th Irregular Cavalry. 


Colonel 
port. 


The first part of the road, which was some 5 or 6 miles in all, was over a 
good_ hard plain, but the approach to the Shir Gali (Gasha) for the distance 
of about a mile lay through ravines and low hills. 

Ihe Guide Infantry uncUr Lieutenant Hodson were detached to ascend the 
Edwardes' Re- leading througli Kandao, and to crown the outer 

prevent the enemy from defending 

caution of having the maliks of alUhe frienSy' AfridTvilllgf^ 
on him and a Malik of Kandao was now senlot to iil o^pe 
ta of our peaceab e mtentmnsj nevertheless, though they abstained from 
hostibtms, they could not rely on our good faith, and nuUers fled up tS 
bill with such property as they could hastily carry off. ^ ““ 

Although the road had been good, and there liad been a faint moon between 
5 and 6 o clock, it was 7 o'clock before the foot of the Shir Gasha was 
reached. Here a reserve of 2 companies of Infantry and the Cavalnr Ztl 
eft, the mam body reaching the summit of the pass at 10-30 A. H 
«ie Guide Corps had already arrived, having found a good and easy toad frZ 
Kandao lading to Bon, the existence of which was not previously knovrn to uT 

The Shir Gasha is the proper pass of the men of Bori. It is steen 
winding, narrow and long, and though quite practicable for horses Ld miv 
beasts of burden, it will only admit of troops ascending in single file If 
fore, It had been disputecl by the Afridis, Colonel Napier’s manLvre would 
have been essential to the success of the main column; but there wl^nO 
indication of any opposition having been contemplated here. 

Ihe smouldering ashes of the Bori watch-fires were aIor,« +i, 

.r<,t of the SLir G»h» with the holf.w«hed 1?.* “ th 1 «Sr 

picqnets had abandoned at our approach. wnicn cntir 

„ 9-pounders should remain at the foot 

of theKill with the reserve, until he could ascertain from the summit of the 
range the nature ofr the ground on which the operations were to be carried 
on. fhe villages of Bon were now in sight on the further side of a smaU 
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occupying a considerable extent of ground, and lying between s^ire 
of the opposite range, of the most abra])t and precipitous character. Prom 
the difficulties of the Shir Gaslia road, and the extent of work to be done in 
destroying tlie vilhiges,.it was apparent that the elepbauts with the S-pounders 
could not be taken on with advantage, and orders were given for their 
remaining at the foot of the hill with the reserve. 

The sappers, and their materials for blowing up the towers of the Bori 
villages had been placed with the 9-pouiiders; as in case the force had 
met with opposition, the mules with the sapper park would have encumbered 
the advance up the Shir Gasha,for the Mountain Train occupied much ground. 
By some mistake, the order for detaining the 9-poundeis and their elephants 

colcuel BoiloHu’s Des- been delivered Until they had accom 

patch. OT^the ascent, and their retiiru down the pass 

so obstructed the road, that Ensign Buxton, eorn- 
maudiug the Sappers, in spite o| every exertion, was unable to come up in 
time. 

The Sappers were awaited until 11 o’clock, when, as there was no time to 
lose, it was determined to go on without them, and to abandon the idea of blow- 
ing up the towers. Leaving a piequet of a company of Her Majesty’s 2^nd 
Regiment under Captain Rowlett, and a company ot the Guides under Lieute¬ 
nant Tyler, 20th Native Infuntty, on the crest, (and from wliieh point the opera¬ 
tions were viewed by Mr. John Lawrence, the Chief Commissiouer,) the force 
descended into the valley of Bori, and advanced across the plain covered by the 
Light Company, Her Majesty’s 22nd Regimeut. As the extreme parts of 
the Bori village, or rather cluster of villages, lay near the Taraoni entrance of 
the valley; and as Colonel Boileau was assured by the Gommissiouev, Major 
Edwardes, and the Deputy Commissioner, Captain' James, of the neutrality 
of the men of Taraoni, whose village is built in the gorge of that defile, 
Colonel Boileau determined to withdraw from the valley by tliac route, and 
bis plan of operations was made accordingly. In arriving- at this decision, 
the most valuable assistance was afibrded by the advice of Fateh Khan 
(Khatak), late a llessaldar in the%uides, who was in persoual attendance on 
the Chief Commissioner, and who had lived in these strongholds for some years. 

The spurs commanding the main portion of Bori were crowned in the 
most brilliant maimer by Lieutenant Hodsou with 8 companies of the 
Guides, and by Lieutenant Turner, his 2nd in command, with 2 companies of 
that Regiment and 25 men of the 66th Gmkhas armed with Minie Rifles, 
who drove the Afridis before them up to the highest peaks with a rapidity, 
steadiness, and intelligence, wliich was watched by the whole force with 
admiration. 

Lieutenant Turner’s party had carried the village en route, and swept 
15 or 20 of the Afridis before them up the hill ; and when the Mountain 
Train coming up played upon the towers, the last lingering defenders abandoned 
the village to its fete. The enemy being thus removed to a distance, the 
first village was entered, and its fort set on fire by Lieutenant Walker of 
the Engineers, ably seconded by Fateh Khan (Khaibari) and his police. 

In the meantime, the 22nd Regiment under Colonel Cotton, and 2 Detach¬ 
ments of the Gurkhas under Captain Ross and Lieutenant Law, had, covered by 
the artillery fire, driven the enemy from the other two villages and fired them 
successively, the Afridis making no stand in the plain, but taking to the hills, 
from whence they poured down a matchlock fire till driven to a distance by 
our skirmishers. By 12 o’clock heavy columns of flame and smoke were rising 
from every Bori village. 
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While was being thus leisurely carried on below, 


Colonel 

pntcli. 


Edwurdes’ Des* 


the contest on the heights above grew warmer every 


hour, as friends and allies from Pestaonai, To Sapar, 
and Jamu, came down the higher ranges to assist 

their clansmen of Bori. 

The struggle of the clay was for the peak of the centre hill, where the 
Africlis had, by erecting a breastwork on an isolated point, made an almost 
impregnable position. Here . Lieutenant Turner with about 20 men were 
brought to bay ; and such showers of stones and bullets were rained upon 
them that an aclvance was impossible, while to retire would have been fatal. 

The Afridis in the breastwork were seen from the opposite height to draw 
their knives, and watch intently for the first movement in retreat, as the 
signal to leap down upon the Guides. But no wavering was to be found in 

■ little band. They at once sounded the bugle for help, and stood their 
ground, returning the fire of the Afridis. ^n seeing Lieutenant Turnery's 
position. Lieutenant Hodsou had sent a company of Guides from his own party; 
but they were unable to reach Lieutenant Turner. A company of the 66th 
Gurkhas under Subadar Tala Gorrang w’as then sent up, and shortly after¬ 
wards a second company under Ensign Sweeny; the former arrived firsty and 
gallantly carried the enemies stronghold,, led on by Assistant Surgeon 
Lyall of the Guide Corps, and aided by a Sowar Dal Sing of the Guide 
Cavalry. 

It was now nearly 


Colonel 

pHtcli, 

Colonel 

patch. 


Edwardes* Des- 
Boileau’s Des* 


3 o^clock, the work of the day was done, and the de¬ 
clining sun and the mustenng Afridis both gave 
warning to retire, wliile there was yet light; the troops 
were therefore recalled, the main body being drawn 
up in the centre of the valley. The Guides and Gur¬ 
khas were most skilfully withdrawn from the heights by Lieutenant Hodson, 
a party of Gurkhas under Captain Ross, and 2 Mountain Train Guns under 
Lieutenant Pulman, being posted in front of Tota Khel to cover the retire¬ 
ment; this dctacbment of Gurkhas with the Corps of Guides then formed the 
rear-guard. 

/Hiere had undoubtedly been the severest trial to the discipline of both these 
corps in withdrawing from these heights. The Afridi seldom meets, but Jilways 
follows his assailant, and after being driven doggedly from height to height 
during a long day^s fighting, takes fresh breath and heart when the w^earied 
enemy retires, and with knife and gun comes le«apiug down his native hills 
more like a demon than a man ; and none but first-rate soldiers could have 
performed the retirement that was effected that afternoon. 

"^A little after 3 p.m. the column was set in motion towards the Taraoni 
Pass. The 20th Native Infantry and Mountain Guns in advance, followed 
by the 6t)th Gurkhas and the 22nd Foot. 

The Bori mouth of the Taraoni defile is split into two roads by an isolated 
hill The main column defiled down the lower one, while 2 companies of Her 
Majesty^s 22nd under Captain Anderson skirmished with great steadiness 
along the upper. 

llie enemy in considerable force attempted to press tim rear-guard, but 
were checked by Lieutenant Hodson, who charged them with a small party 
of Guide Cavalry, which had made its way through the Taraoni Pass during 
the day; every subsequent attempt was met by so hot a fire from the rear¬ 
guard,* (in which the steadiness and coolness of Captain Anderson^s skir¬ 
mishers were conspicuous,) that not the slightest impression was made, and 
shortly after passing Taraoni all molestations ceased. 








Despatch from the Chief 
Couimissioner. 
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Captain Powloit^s detach ment, which had been left on the ridg^e of I 
Hrasha Pass, had in the meanwhile conformed to the movements of the main 
column, and had moved along the crest of the hills parallel to the mareh of 
the force, checking an attempt of the enemy to intercept the line of march 
and covering the left flanks as far as the Taraoni defile, where it joined the 
main column. 

During the attack on Bori, the outer range of hills above Janakhor, Kni, 
and Taraoni, was covered with armed Alridis, quietly 
watching the progress of events; and as the head of 
the column neare<l Taraoni, considerable anxiety 
was felt as to the part which our new Afridi allies in 
that and the other villages would play on the occasion. 

Certainly they had been admitted to treaties with us, and allowed to trade 
when the salt mines were closed to the other tribes; but it was a groat 
temptation. The Infidels^^ Wjpe in the pass, harassed by a long day^s work, 
and still engaged with an enemy in the rear ! The Afridis sat in hundreds on 
the hill, and saw that they had only to descend it in front and place the columu- 
between two fires; yet they refrained and kept their faith, and even sent 
deputies to the men of Bori to warn them not to come beyond their border; 

Chief Commissioner’s Des- whilst the Taraoni men actually brought water a t 
pj'tch. the Chief Commissioners request tip to the top of the 

ranges for the Europeans who held the pass. This action the part of these 
Colonel Edwai-des’ Des- Afridis Colonel Edwardes attributed greatly to the 
patch. presence of the Chief Commissioner at that point; and 

to his bolding friendly intercourse with their Maliks. The next day a small 
present was? made to each of them by Mr. John Lawrence. 

Thus the force moved out on to the plain through friends and by an easy 
level road, instead of having to fight its way in darkness over the steep passes 
of Shir Gassha or Kandao. 

Night closed upon the column as it emerged from the pass, jind the 
foremost (lid not reach camp till 8 V.M., the main body not till 10 or 11, 
after being more than 18 hours underarms, marching, climbing or fighting 
the whole time. The British soldiers had food in their havresacks, but j 
the majority of the force had none; and all were without water, the springs 
at Bori being far up a ravine, were in the hands of the enemy. 

The loss on our side had been 8 killed and 29 wounded (see appendix), and 
that of the Afridis something less. 

In his despatch Colonel Edwardes made the followingpbservations regarding 
these operations:— 

isL That the Hindustani sepoy was physically incapable of doing ihe 
work that bad been done by the Guides and Gurkhas. The men 
of the 20th Native Infantry were so done up by the ascent of 
the Shir Gasha and the want of w^ater, that they could not be put 
on the rear-guard in the retirement, which was therefore allotted to 
the Guides and Gurkhas, although they had been fighting all day. 
That a small gun, like that used in the Kashmir army, was much 
wanted. These, called Mr huchaSy or young lions, are a long iron 
or brass piece, throwing a ball from 4 ounces to half a pound ia 
weight, elevated by a tripod, and carried up the steepest hills by 
from 2 to 4 men. Their range is twice the distance of the common 
matchlock, and thus infantry caii advance under the cover of their 
fire and drive the enemy before them with great ease and trifling 
loss. Even the Mountain Train was felt during the operations to 
be heavy, but these bucAafi can go wherever men can stand. 


m 
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The bullets for the Minie llifle of the Gurkha Regiuieiat, which 
had been served out from the Peshawar Magaiaine, did not fit the 
bore^ and the pieces after a few rounds were useless* 

A large number of small massaks had been served out 1)y Captain 
James to the troops, but were not filled under the expectatiou of 
finding water at Bori. Water should bo carried in small quantitles 
by all whose prejudices are not against it. 

Small bill doolies made up of blankets slung to poles, at the sug¬ 
gestion of Colonel Napier, were found invaluable in fetching off 
the wounded from awkward places. 

Of the results Colonel Ed wardes said^ the real loss of the Bori Afridis was not, 
however, to be found in killed and wounded, or even in the destruction of their 
homes and stocks of winter fodder for the cattle, but in the loss of prestige, in 
the violation of their hills as- an alsatia^^ for proclaimed criminals, in seeing 
that even our heavy regular army contai^, and can produce, when need 
requires, some troops who can take to the hilfside as lightly as themselves, and 
drive them off their roughest- cmgs with weapons of superior range, who 
may be in fact to the tribes of the mountains what our Europeans are to the 
tribes ot the plain. This was, indeed, a loss inflicted by these operations^ 
which he believed would be felt throughout the whole Afridi tribe. 

Colonel Boilean said, it was for him to do justice to the troops for their 
conduct throughout the day. The duty to be done called for the utmost 
exertions of every officer and man of the force ; and well indeed had the call 
been answered. The most arduous achievement, that of taking the heights of 
Bori by Lieutenants Hodson and Turner with the Guide and Gurkha detach¬ 
ments, had been effected with a dashing gallantry which nothing could surpass; 
the Gurkhas and Guides fighting step by step, it was hard to say which was 
foremost. First xn the advance, and last in the retirement, the exertions of 
Lieutenant Hodson and his Guides had never ceased throughout the day. 

Colonel Boileau said bis warmest thanks were due to Colonel Cotton, 
commanding the &2nd Regiment, his 2nd in command, Major Craigie, 
commanding 20th Native Infantry, Captain Brougham, commanding Moun¬ 
tain Train, and Captain Garstin, commanding 66th Gurkhas. 

He added, he was much indebted to the following officers who volunteered 
their services as staff officers :— 

Major Macpherson, Military Secretary to the Chief Commissioner. 

Captain Norman, Deputy Assistant Adjutant General. 

„ Graham, Brigade Major. 

„ Macdonald, 20th Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant Macbean, S. A. Commissary General. 

„ Hawes, Ist Native Infantry, Assistant Commissioner. 

He alluded to the excellent service and assistance rendered by Lieutenant 
Walker, Bombay Engineers, who superintended the destruction of the villages, 
and Ensign Lumsden, Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master General; and ex¬ 
pressed his great obligations for the general directions and advice afforded 
him by Major Ed wardes, c. b., Commissioner, Captain James, Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, and Colonel Napier, Civil Engineer ; adding that his special thanks 
were due to Colonel Napier, from whom he had received the greatest assist¬ 
ance throughout the day, especially in the retirement of the troops through the 
Ti).raoni Pass. 

The President in Council then desired that the satisfaction of Government 
might be expressed at the excellent arrangements 
adopted under the advice of Lieutenant-Colonel Napier 

L 1 


Govenimeat letter. 
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Major Edwarcles, and the admirable conduct of the troops employed, 
- especially the Guide Corps. 

A few days after, the men of Bori made overtures of submission to Colonel 
Edwardes through a holy man named Syad Qul Mian, who however broke 
off the negotiation when told that no terms would be made till the refugee 
enminals wero expelled from Bori. This he said was hopeless, because it was 
contrary to the customs of Pathan hospitality. 

Early in December 1853 the Boriwals applied to Captain Coke, Deputy 
Commissioner of Kohat, for terms of peace. Captain Coke was in friendly 
alliance with the Jawaki, of whom the Boriwals are a branch, and that officer 
was authorized to receive their submission and admit them to friendly inter¬ 
course on the one condition that they expelled all refugee criminals with 
them, and promised*to receive no more. 

On the 11th January 1854, Captain Coke wrote to Colonel Edwardes that 
the M aliks of Bori had come in to him and agreed to every thing except 
the expulsion of refugees; and as they were willing to admit no more in 
future, they hoped this point would be waived. 

This howwer Colonel Edw^ardes refused, because the priiudple at stake 
was worth more than peace with Bori. 

On the 17th January Captain Coke wrote that the Bori deputies had at 
last agreed to expel the refugees if two months^ leave were given them ; but 
they wished to be allowed free intercourse with British territories at once, 
and on this understanding they had signed a treaty of submission, which 
Captair» Coke sent for sanction. 

In reply Colonel Edwardes said he regretted to be hard on them, but 
the treaty of friendship and friendly intercourse could only begin from the 
date of our enemies being expelled from Bori. 

On the 8th February Captain Coke reported the imcouditional submission 
of the Boriwal to all our terms, and the actual expulsion of the British 
criminals. Accordingly, the following agreement was signed by them on the 
24ih February 1854 :— 

I. We will abstain hereafter from committing raids, highway robberies, 
thefts, or other crimes within British territory. 

II, If any criminal comes to our settlements Trom British territory, we 
wall promptly eject them; and if we ascertain that he is in possession of 
stolen property, we will make restitution of the same to Government. 

TIT, If any resident of our settlements is apprehended for crime in 
British territory, we will not intercede for him; and if such person comes 
with stolen property to our settlements, we will make restitution of the 
same, and punish the thief according to our Afghan usage, and not 
permit him to return to British territory for the perpetration of crime. 

IV. lu regard to certain criminals who have taken refuge with us from 
the other side of the Indus, we agree within two month's to eject them 
from our settlement. 

V. We will associate ourselves with the rest of our tribe in any service 
which the district officer may call upon them to perform. 

VI. Whereas the Pakhi Afridis have always been associated with us 
in our former evil deeds; we agree to be responsible for them also. 

VII. ^^We give as our securities Mir MoWak Shah, Naib Mahomed 
Syad Khao, and Bahadur Shir Khan ; if we commit any breach of the 
above engagements, the Government is free to call them to account. 

VIII. In consideration of the above agreements, we shall be allowed 
to come and go in British territory. 
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IX, —In consideration of the same the Government will he asked to release 
7 men of our trihe now in imprisonment, 

X. —We will brings no evil-disposed person with us into British terri¬ 
tory/^ __ 

Return showing the Number of Killed^ Wounded^ and Mming of the Force under 
command of Colonisl S. B, Boilbau, at an affair at the village of Bori, 
on the %%ih November 1853. 


T»oops. 

Killed. 

WoOirDBD, 

Misbiitg. 

. RSKASttS. 

Piluropeaxi i 
Officers. 

[ Native 

1 officers. 

--1 

Sergeant*. 

Rank and 1 

file. ! 

Earopean I 

officers. 

«> 00 

a 

1 

S \ 

•X! 

lie 

AO. 

S=> 

^2 

Sergeants. 

3 flj 

I 

Ho>ratuin Train 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 mule syces wounded. 

Her M^eaiy's 22ud Regiment ... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


♦6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• One mortally. 

SOth Kogimout Native Infantry... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


mth Ourkhaa 

... 

... 

1 

S 

... 

1 

... 

9 

... 

••• 

... 

... 


Guide Corps 



... 

4 


... 


12 

... 



... 

1 horse wounded. 

Total 

... 


1 

7 

•• 

1 

... 

28 


... 


... 



Return of the Nimber of Ammunition expended at an affair at the village of 
Boriy on the %%th November 1863, under command of Colonel S, B. Boilbau, 


Troops. 

Number of 
rounds. 

Remarks. 

Mountain Train 

Her Majesty's 22nd Regiment 

20th Regiment Native Infantry ... 

06tli Gurkhas 

Guide Corps 

86 . 
4,729 
164 
14,465 
10,887 


Total ... 

30,321 

- 


Return showing the Strength of the Force engaged at an affair at the village 
of Boriy on the %%th November 1853, under the command of Colonel 
S. B. Boileau. 


Taoops. 

European 

officcra. 

Native offi¬ 
cers. 

Sergeants 

and 

Havildars. 

Rank and 
file. 

Rxu\&ks. 

Mountain Train .. 

4 

1 

12 

91 


Her Majesty's 22nd Regiment 

13 

... 

25 

400 


26th Regiment Native Infantry 

11 

4 

8 

146 


66th Gurkha-s 

11 

12 

24 

467 


Guide Corps 

3 

20 

49 

428 


ToUl 

42 

37 

118 

1,532 
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" ^ SECTION V. 

Affairs with, and expedition against, the Aka Khel Afridis, 1854-55. 

For the first years of British rule in Peshawar/the Basi Khels behaved very 
well; but in 1854^ not finding themselves admitted to a share in the allow- 
ances of the Kohat Pass^ they commenced a series of annoyances and depreda¬ 
tions on the Peshawar border, with a view of extorting from Government a 
participation in those allowances. Amongst other acts, they murdered a syce 
belonging to the force at Matani, collected and threatened that village, and 
finally filled up a well which was being dug at Aimal Chabutra. 

On this, Captain Craigie commanding a detachment at Bazid Khel, went 
in pursuit, but was too late to catch them in the plain, when the Basi Khel 
fired at our troops. On the 9th December 1854, a Khatak British subject 
was murdered near Akhor by them, in order to implicate the Adam Khels with 
whom they were at feud, and it became necessary to institute a blockade of 
the Basi Khels. 

At this time the camp of Lieutenant Hamilton, Assistant Civil Engineer, 
together with his office and treasure chest, happened 

Mr. Tomptes Roport. 

McOregor^s Gazetteer. ^^d on the night of the 9th February the Basi Khels 
descended on this camp to kill and rob. Lieutenant Hamilton fought bravely 
for his life, shooting 1 of the assailants; but 16 of his people were killed and 
80 wounded, the Basi Khel cariying off some Rs. 10,000 of Government 
treasure and property, besides some private effects. 

/'I .i. Detachments were now sent out to Matani and 

McGregor-. Qar,cttcer. 

Soon after, Major James, Deputy Commissioner, who was out on the 
frontier, reported that those branches of the tribe whose winter settlements 
are between Jani Gavhiand the Bara River, continued to bring their cattle into 
the grazing grounds at the foot of the hills, as they felt themselves secure from 
any sudden attack in consequence of the broad and stony plain, about 9 miles 
in breadth, lying between them and the nearest point where troops were 
located, (the crossing of which would give them ample notice of any attack). 
On this"Major Eld, commanding a detachment at Bara Fort, attempted to sur¬ 
prise the village of Alam Gadur by marching across the plain at night, so as to 
arrive there at early dawn. The march was made in excellent Order and perfect 
silence ; the detachment arrived at a ravine, about a mile from the village, an 
hour before daybreak; but as it was entering broken ground, it became neces¬ 
sary to halt till the dawn of day, and some scouts were sent on to reconnoitre; 
but when these had advanced a short distance from the head of the column, 
tho 3 ^ smldonly found themselves confronted by a picquet of 20 men in a hollow. 
Beingsurroundedthey were compelled to fire, and thepiequet fled to the village,* 
firing signals as they went. The detachment then advanced as soon as the 
light admitted, and found the Afridis had reached the hills, up which they 
rapidly retreated. To have pui’sued them further, would have involved the 
troops in a day^s skirmishing on the hills without the prospect of inflicting 
much injury upon the enemy, and it was therefore considered better to return to 
camp and await another opportunity. 






14tli Irregular Cavalry. 
70 SabreH, 

9th Native Infantry. 


02 m(3n, 

Akhor men, 200. 

Babardur Shir Khan, 26 Sowars. 
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On the 23rd February there was a spirited little affair between a force noted 

in the marr^in^ under Lieu- 
L>e«to,mtTyrwlntt, Report. ' Ty^^hitt, 14.th 

Irregular Cavalry, and the Basi 
Khels. The cavalry patrol 
from Port Mackeson, fiudin^ a 
body of Basi Kliels in a ravine under the Akhor Hills, were pursued, the 
Akhor people joining in the pursuit, and setting fire to the first Basi Kliel 
village, when Lieutenant Tyrwhitt, coming up with the Native Infantry, 
drove the Basi Khels from the hills above. 

The enemy now came down on to a small plateau about | mile off; on this 
Lieutenant Tyrwhitt charged them with the cavalry, driving them up to the 
village of Zu, when he hud to retire, coming unde/the matchlock fire from the 
hills. The retirement, which, was pressed by the enemy, was very steadily 
covered by the 9th Native Infantry, although the enemy were in considerable 
numbers. 

The enemy lost some 7 wounded. Our loss was— 



Wounded, 

14th Irregular Cavalry—2 sowars, 2 horses. 

9th Native Infantry—1 sepoy. 

Babardur Khan^s men—1 sowar, 2 horses. 

After Major Eld^s operations the cattle were not brought out of the hills for 

Mc«regor>£. Gazetteer. some (lays, but the Aim Khels gradually re-acquired 
contidence, atul every day advanced further into the 
plain, putting out strong picquets at night. On the 26th Febraaiy the scouts 
brought in the intelligence that the flocks had come down to the grazing 
grounds near Sadat Garhi. Major James thought, therefore, that by 
locating a party in one of the ravines in that neighbourhood he might bo 
enabled to intewept them. He accordingly arranged a plan for doing so with 
Major Eld, and considering it better to carry out the design at once. Major Eld 
marched from Bara at 3 a.m. with the Rifle and Light Companies, 9th Native 
Infantry, and a troop of the 16th Imgular Cavalry. The march was performed 
without the least n()ise, and the men were located before dawn in a ravine lined 
with tangled grass and brushwood, scouts being placed in the trees in the vicinity 
and other places. Tlie detachment remained quiet in this situation for about six 
hours, ancl at 11 a.m. the Afridi cattle were seen emerging on to the plain, with 
a party of armed men ia advance, who narrowly inspected the brushwood and 
broken ground about them, the cattle following at a distance. Had they con¬ 
tinued in this way an hour longer, they would have placed the detachment 
between them and the hills, and a large number of cattle and men would have 
fallen into its hands. Unfortunately however the bearers with two doolies who 
bad fallen to the rear found themselves at daybreak in the plain without a sign of 
the detachment, and returning to camp they set out again under the escort of a 
few sowars to join the detachment. The Afridis soon observed them, and began 
to return with their cattle. Seeing this. Major Eld determined to pjirsue 
them, and took the cavalry towards the hills for that purpose; the infantry 
also' advanced at a rapid i>ace over the low hills in their front, when all were 
soon engaged with detached parties of the Afridiss, who did not expect 
to be so warmly pursued. The detachment .succeeded in capturing 100 head 
of cattle, killing, as far as could be ascertained, 3 of the Afridis, and wound- 
ing 5; though probably more were woundcid. Major Eld now arranged for 
the retirement of the detachment; this was effected in excellent order, the 
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s^misliers lioldihg the Afridis, who had gathered to the number of upwards 
of 300, in cheek. The detachment returned to camp at p.m., with a loss of 
only 1 man wounded. 

After this raid the cattle of Aka Khel were taken further south, to the 
village of Mandan, which appeared to offer a perfectly safe retreat, as the 
village is situated close to the Basi Khel villages, is strongly placed between 
two hills, and is approached only by a stony road passing over much broken 
ground and several ravines with eminences, upon which their watches vvere 
placed to guard against surprise. For some days the cattle went into the 
ravines to graze, but on the 6th March Major James arranged with Major 
Eld to attempt another surprise. 

Accordingly, at 11 p.m., that officer moved out of camp with 300 men 
of the 9th Native Infantry and a troop of the 16th Irregular Cavalry; the 
party was eonducted by Major James in the direction of Matani, and up a 
ravine which leads to the Basi Khel villages. At about a mile from Mandan 
a good place of coiieealment was found, where the detachment remained quiet till 
break of day. As soon as the dawn admitted of an examination of the vicinity, 
scouts were placed on all the commanding points, and the approach of the 
cattle awaited j at- about 11 a.m. strong guards came out of the village 
and carefully examined every bush and ravine in their front, picquets were 
placed on various hills upon which low breastworks had been erected, and 
a party even came down a portion of the ravine in which the Uetachmeub 
was concealed. It was evident that they only anticipated attack from the 
direction of the camp, and they did not suspect that by making a cir¬ 
cuitous march the detachment could get in rear of them. 

The above precautions having been talcen by the Afridis, their cattle 
emerged from the village, and were soon grazing on the low hills in front of 
it. It was not deemed advisable to wait much longer, for the neighing of 
a liorse might now have discovered the detachment, which was not in a 
jxisition to receive a large party in case of attack. It therefore moved a 
little further up the ravine, and then gaining the high ground advanced 
rapidly towaids the village, thus intercepting the party that had gone out 
with the cattle. . . . ^ 

Major Eld obtained a commanding position in front of the village, and 
parties were sent to collect the cattle, the. whole of which was soon on the 
road to camp. The Afridis were taken so much by surprise, that they fled 
precipitately until they gained the hills in the vicinity ol the village, where 
they rallied; and their numbers increasing with incredible speed, they 
attempted to cut off some of the parties returning with the cattle. A com¬ 
pany was detached to cover the latter, and when the animals had been all 
secured, the detachments were called in, the cavalry sent to the rear, and 
the retirement covered by the riflemen of the 9th. All was effected in per¬ 
fect order, but the Afridis pressed the detachment warmly for about 3 
miles till it had cleared the broken ground. At this point the infantry 
proceeded’ towards the camp, the cavalry remaining to meet the hill men, 
should they venture on the plain; for this, however, they were not prepared, 
and returned to their village. The detachment arrived in camp about 4 P.it, 

On this occasion Major Eld secured 1,000 animals, including bullocks, 
covirs, donkeys, sheep, and milch-goats. Three of the Aka Khels were killed, 
one of whom, Gul Khan, was a man of much influence and wealth, and 
3 others were wounded, but those who were watching state that more 
were carried away. The loss sustained by the detachment was veiy trifling, 
viz., 1 sepoy slightly wounded and 1 horse killed. 
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’I’his section of tbe Aka Khols then evinced their submission in a mode 

Miyor James’s Despatch. hnmdiating’ to the Pathans, by sending in a depu¬ 

tation or tlieir ehier women to sue for peace on any 
terms. Major .Tames informed them that he would allow the elders of then- 
portion of the tribe to come to him and state their willingness or otherwise 
to conform to what might be dictated to them, including of course the resti¬ 
tution of the property plundered at Badabir, and the furtherance of the 
punishment of the remaining portions of the tribe. 

On the 25th March intelligence having reached Major James that the Aka 
Khels had returned with their cattle to the villages of Alam and Miri Kbel 
for the purpose of grazing, he suggested to Colonel Craigie, who had suc¬ 
ceeded to the command of the troops, the expediency of driving them out of 
those places, and compelling them to give up the idea of re-settling in the low 
hills without permission, when, too, some of their cattle might be secured. 


Craigie's Dos- 


Colonel 
patch 

Mountain Train. 

Detachment, 4th Native 
Infantry. 

9bh JRegimenii Native 
Infantry. 

30th Kogiment Native 
Infantry. 

3 Troops, 16tli Irregular 
Cavalry. 

On arriving at 


At midnight, on the 26th March, Colonel Craigie 
moved off from his camp at Mashu Khel with a force 
marginally noted. 

To engage the Basi Khels and to prevent their 
coming to the assistance of the Aka Kheis a force of 
500 Infantry were to move from Fort Mackeson at 
2 A. M. towards the village of Zu, whilst the Akhor 
men were to act on the left of this detachment above 
Akhor. 

• 1 V, 4-1 A 1 ® ridge of hills overlooking those 

occupied by the Aka Khels, Colonel Craigie who was accompanied by Captain 
James Deputy Comraie.sioner, detached 300 men of the 4th Native Infantry 
under the comnaand of Major Patterson to the village of Alam, a short 
distance to our left front, with instructions to destroy it and then reioin • 
which was doue. , 

A party of similar strength from the 20th Native Infantry, under the” 
command of Lieutenant Shuldham, followed after a short interval by the ma^ 
column, was detached to the right to Miri Khel, a village upon the Bar^ 
the occupants of which fled on the approach of the troops^ wKen 'the village' 
was destroyed,, as also a number of wood stacks. vinagc 

IV mam column then proceeded towards the hills on which the Aka Khel 
A covered by the Rifle and Light Companies of 

9th and 20th Regiments under the command of Major EldUtheformer 
corps, (who volunteered for the duty). 

The hills over which the troops had to advance were rocky, most of them 
steep and affording complete cover to the enemy, whose numbers amounted 
was aseerta lied, to 1,000 men; and Colonel Cmigie was obS, fmm the 
number of hills they occupied, to throw out additional skirmisher both to 
front and flanks, so much so that two-thirds of the infantry were thus employed 
T^e fome advanced about a mile and a half, drirtng back the enemy from hUUo 
bill.-the sepoys behaving most gallantly; and as in their eagerness to close wiS 
the enemy they neglected to take full advantage of theSver afforded by the 
nature of the ground, they suffered more loss than they would otherwise have 
(lone. See appendix. 

At 8 A.M., seeing that the country in front was apparently much stronger 
thp that over winch the troops had passed, and Captain James beino- of 
opinion tlmt no advantage would be gained by proceeding further. Colonel 
Cniigie decided upon retinng. The crest of the hills in the rear was accord- 
ingly occupied successively by skirmishers, and the Mountain GUns sent back * 


av^r^^ve4^ lai’ge tiuii&era/ and frqin^^ 

to press heavfly on tbe ti^oops, their iimtcKteMiik 
[jVery heiB^^ t^ the trooj^s neared at Mf a*^* the rid^ 

weiic^ "" 

be raarch towards camp was commeucediat H 

b^p ppevioiisiy tlirowm out to the rear and rig'ht flanS . ot. ■ ^; 
became open for caTalry; win®; psB 

te^Pp/i'Smitii formed tte rear-^gmrd^ but the ■ eneflij'-' were 
£ only firing a few long shots. '■■■ ■ ■"". ^ ■ 

said he was much indebted to all loir, thefip-.;! 
and.infintioned the Mlow-ing officers^ 

Brougham, commanding the Mountain rfrain.- 
I^SLtteje^ commanding Detachment^ 4th !fegipien.t 
ll'f, 'In&ntry, _ ^ ’ ’ ■ ,'■- 

ir^apt^ DSaylor, commaxidhig 20tH Native Infantry, 

^^i^'i^IXi^tanaat 'Smith, commanding Detachment, 16th 
g;JMpV'?‘Xi®ft^ant BaTl)er, Detachment^ 

Pwle'-^tnail^^l the expedition had been- fully attained; 

^ Khol tribes had been driven out of an : appaw;^^ 
D«l»teh, secure retreat, which they could never 
wore under blockade, and which would cause them great " 


APPEKEIS:, '.?■■'' 

of Killed afid Wonnded m action of the Troops mnder t^e ^ r /: 

**. TT /-T„^ r£—3ns, on the'^iih M€tami\9S&.. 


^Bukvbt Lik^t.-Col, 


itmi: 


X>VtMi^ 






i/'f ■'■■ ■ 

liifewtry.- 


- .^O^ Beginient Kative Tntkntry 
. ' ®roop> UKh irregular CaYal>.y 


Totul 


Tolal M!!ed atkd waundad 


Killed. 




cz 

II 


SI 


ii 


ss 


liame of C^fhcer mundsd ; 

Major C. Patterson, 4th Natiye Infantry, slightly. 
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%etum of AmmnnUion expended in action hj the Troops tinder the command of 
Brevet LxErT.-Cot. Craigie, c.b., oh theXlth March 1865. 



Motrjr* ATW Tbaijt, NcifBEs 

07 KoVUDS. 

IirFAIf!rBV AK» CAVAtBT, 
Nvjcbsbov Eoukds. 

Shells. 

Bound shot. 

Cartridges 
balled, musket 
rifle, carbine. 

Caps. 

The Mountain Train 

18 

65 

... 

„. 

Detachment, 4th Regiment Native Infantry 

••• 

... 

7,634 

11,451 

9th Regiment Native Infantry 

... 

... 

9,364 

9,501. 

20th Regiment Native Infantry 

... 


24,388 

27,571 

Troop, i6th Irregular Cavalry 

... 

'** 

70 

70 

Grand Total 

18 

55 

41,466 

48,696 


The tribe was then forced to seek a temporary settlement amongst the 
Sipahs, and at a spot higher up the river, where 
MoGregor’s Gazetteer. however, hut very little pasturage for their 

cattle and they were therefore soon forced to re^rn to Tirah. 

Throughout the ensuing hot weather but little went on, the Aka Khels 
^ being at their summer quarters at lirah. On the 

Colonel Edwardee’ Be- return of the cold season, the Basi Khels again came 
port. down' from their mountains to the plains; but the 

Commissioner, Colonel' Edwardes, obtained orders to keep up the blockade till 

the tribe surrendered at discretion. x* ai tri i 

The blockade was accordingly resumed, and not a man of the Aka Khel 
section could venture into the Peshawar market; their wood trade fell into 
Se hands of the other mountain tribes exclusively: unusually large demands 
S^wLd in the public works raised the price of that article to an unprecedented 

About December the loss of annual profits began to be intolerable, and 
the council of the Aka Khels took into their serious consideration the question 
whether it would be better to make another burst of devilry upon the frontier,, 
hi hopes of being bought off, or to give in and accept any terms that might 

^ ^Consequently, all the police posts were strengthened and put on the alert 

while this point was under debate. ^ u-n u i.- ... 

Deputations from the Aka Khels went about from hill hi hill beaching 
the coVratiou of neighbouring tribes iu one more campaign, but the 
neighbours had got the wood trade and declined. . 

All this while the flocks and herds of the Aka Khels could not be grazed 
upon the open plain for fear of being surprised by the police, and another 

KheTsco relying on the neutrality of the Arbab 
Malimaud K^n, ventured into his estate to get some news; but the Arbab 
also had learnt a lesson, and he seized them one after anot^ier. Among these 
prTsoners happened to be two leaders-Bilal, son of the notorious thief priest 

Mula Sadik, and Sultan Mahamand, a Sipah refugee. 
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The ease hieing hopeless^ in the December the Aka Khel sent 

' ia overtures (>f submission. 

But looking back to the origin of these annoyances, the Commissioner 
now determined to transfer the charge of Basi Khel relations to Kphat, so 
that one Deputy Commissioner should not be played off against another* 
The Basi Khel ambassadors were therefore referred to Captain Henderson, 
to whom instructions were sent to accept their pYerfcures of peace on the 
following conditions :— ^ 

]«%.—A fine of Rs. 2,500. 

—Forfeiture of all black-mail for the future. (They had a Rs* 600 
share of the Kohat Pass allowances.) 

Refund to Government of all rewards paid for capturing members 
of the tribe. 

After the usual number of deputations,^^ and excuses, and evasions, 
the terms dictated by Captain Henderson at Kohat were agreed to by the tribe. 

Still Colonel Edwardes refused to take off the blockade until the payment 
of the fine. The tribe urged, that if allowed to bring their wood to market 
at Peshawar, they would realize the amount immediately; but that officer 
replied that justice required the fine to be paid before the slightest kindness 
was shown to them. 

They then proiK)sed to pay in wood, and as the Executive Engineer 
required all he could get, it was settled that they might deliver wood to the 
amount of that fine at two out-posts,—one being Badabir, the scene of their 
crime. 

But, remarked Colonel Edwardes, getting a fine out of Afridis, is 
getting blood out of stone/** There was no alacrity in paying up even with 
the certainty that they could not get at the Peshawar market till it was done. 
With heavy hearts and at lazy intervals they brought in the loads, but at 
last, seeing the cold season drawing to a close, they made up their minds to 
part with the rupees; even then they came repeatedly with Rs. 500 short, 
Rs. 800 short, Rs. 50 short, or a security for Rs. 20 ; however, at last the 
contest ended by about 49 of the Maliks coming in and depositing the cash 
in two leathern bags upon the floor, and the blockade^as at once removed, and 
the Basi Khel bullocks streamed into Peshawar, 

Thus, said Colonel Edwardes, ended the struggle of the Akha Khel Afridis 
with a settled Government. Instead of haughtily exacting from the British 
black-mail for the safety of the Kohat road, they paid a judicial fine for a 
highway robbery. 

They estimated their own losses as follows 


Value of cattle taken by us in various reprisals 

Half a cold season's wood trade lost in 1865, average profits 

Nearly a whole season in 1856 

Fine on submission ... ... 

Ransom of prisoners ... ... 


s 


Total loss 


Deduct plunder realized by the Aka Khel in attack on 
Lieutenant Hamilton^ camp .. ... 

Actual loss to the tribe in the campaign ... 


Rfl. 

A. 

p. 

9,500 

0 

0 

25,000 

0 

0 

40,000 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

77,120 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

0* 

72,120 

0 

0 


♦ The los 
Rs. 10a21-9‘» 
tribes. 


was estimated by Lieutenant Hamilton to be in public and private property 
; but much was lost iu the m|^ht» and carried by straggling allies fVom other 
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That this is not an exaggerated estimate, will be at ouce evident from the 
following rough calculation :— 


The Aka Khel tribe numbers about ... ... 2,500 mei:" 

The poo«st has 1 bullock, the richest 8 or 10; take them all round 

at 3 bullocks ... ... ... 7,oOO bullocks 

Load, of wood for each bullock, 2 luaunds ... ... 16,000 maunds 

Average value _ol dtj-and green wood, 4 maunda .... ... 1 rupee ' 

Value of each journey ... ... ... ... 3,760 rupees 

They say they come into market every fourth day, but say six 

journeys a month, realized monthly ... .„ 22,600 rupees 

The season lasts for six months, and would yield therefore ... 1,35,000 rupees 

Deduct for expenses, bulloiiks left ^thome,. and other casualties, 

one-half ... ... «. ... ... 67,500 rupees 

leaving Es. 68,000 annual profit, which corresponds veiy dosetj^ to their 
own assertion that they never go back for the summer to Tirah with less than- 
Its. 50,000 in hand. 

It may therefore fairly be said, that the Aka Khcls were as severely punish¬ 
ed for the Badabir atrocity as if they had been British subjects. 

An agreement was then entered into with the Aka Khiels, by which they 
bound themselves, in addition to paying the above fine, to abstain from raids, 
not to harbour refugees and criminals; in disputes with British subjects, to 
refer the matter to our tribunal, &c. 


The reason of the Basi Khels having been originally admitted to a share 

» , V o • 1 . ,-1 ia the pass allowances, was in consequence of their 

vernSt. ^ **' claiming a portion of land called Kalamsada, extend¬ 

ing from Kotkai to Aimal Chabutra, and. it was in 
consequence of the constant fighting on this piece of land between the Basi 
Khels and Akhorwals that C.'iptain Coke made the arrangement that the 
former should receive Rs. 300 out of the allowance of the latter. This 
allowance was afterwards increased out of the Bangash allowance to J^. 600, 
but was now forfeited by their misconduct. 

In 1859, the Basi Khels again came forward with their claim to the Kalam- 
sada, and consequent share of the allowances. In February 1859 an agreement 
was made, by which both parties bound themselves to refrain from fighting on 
the road near the disputed ground for five years. This was afterwards" ex¬ 
tended to one year more, February 1865, Disputes had also been going on 
for some time between two sections of the Akhor villages about the relative 
proportion in which the share of each should be paid. 

These and the Basi Khel dispute had caused fighting in the pass about 
Akhor, and the Commissioner being nnable to induce them to come to some- 
agreement, the pass was closed and allowances stopped. And it was not until 
October 1866 that these differences could be adjusted. 

But the Basi Khels and Hasn Khels still continued their opposition to the 
terms offered them; and the Basi Khels demanded a right of interference in 
the management of the pass unwarranted by former usage. For their con-, 
tumacy the tribe were debarred from access to British territory, when after 
a brief interval they submitted; and on consideration of their renouncing their 
claim to the disputed tract of Kalamsada, the allowance heretofore paid them 
as guardians of the Kohat Pass was increased from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,000 per 
annum. 

There was no doubt some apparent loss of dignity in thus treating with 
these wild races for the purchase of peace. But they are exceptional races. 







m 






our 


coBn€$3ou 


l^ve— 


to be no siternative in selecting tbe moO 


them into 


'^v'V'V ■ 


1. To take a high band and coerce , ^ ^ , , ., . 

To withdraw altogether from intercanTBe with them, p i | ia 3 hhn i g ^ W 
only when they are guilty of aggression. ..irjj 

3. To treat tliem as wayward children, and make them 
which are possible, without open confession of 
In the p»^nt instance, as we had extorted a recognition of ohr 
the grant of indulgence appeared admissible and 
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SECTION VI. 


Demonstration against the Hasn Khel Section of the Adam Khel Afridis, 1867. 


In 1866 the Hasa Khels, having insolently refused to make reparation for a 

series of outrages committed ag.ainst British subjects 
McGregor’s Gazetteer. British territory, were subjected to a strict blockade. 

After the institution of the blockade more outrages were perpetrated: a 
policeman on duty at an out-post was carried off by a band led by a notorious 
Hasn Khel freebooter; a party of police were fired at while patrolling; shots 
were fired at our posts; lastly, the Government mail, en route from the Indus 
to Kohi-it, was plundered on the high road by men of the Hasn Kliel. 

The council of the tribe were then summoned to Peshawar, but at the 
, end of ten days they firmly declined, by letter, to 
Report by Colonel Pollock, points at issue. 

9,ndl ^,—They sent delegates to the Basi Khel tribe, closed their feud with 
them, and established an alliance with them. 

%tdly .—They promised, and made no secret of it, that when the Basi 
Khels attacked the village of Akhor, they would co-operate with 
them by occupying in force a position in the Afridi Pass, in view to 
cutting off the other villages in the pass, and preventing their 
assisting Akhor. 

4//}Y^,_-A mixed band of 66 Kandaos and Gadia Khels collected to surprise 
the small post of Aimal Cbabntra, only returning as they found the 
garrison on the alert. * 

In the meanwhile preparations for their coercion had been going on, and 
the following force w’as assembling :— 


Field Force- 


McGregor V 
Ge^iteer. 
Report by Colonel 
Allgood, AeeieUnt 
Qn»rier<Ma(tter Ge« 


Royal Horse Artillery ... 
Peshawar Mountain Battery 
5i-inch Mortars 
Sappers and Miners ... 

19th Bengal Cavalry ... 

42nd Royal Highlanders 
l-lOth Regiment 
23rd Native Infantry ... 

24th Native Infantry ... 

28th Native Infantry ... 

46th Native Infantry ... 

Hazara Mountain Battery 
Sq^uadron, 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
5tn Gurkhas 
20th Native Infantry ... 
Guide Infantry 





Men. 

84 
143 

21 

88 

300 

104 

400 

617 

677 

561 

85 

148 

148 

624 

590 

601 


Guns.*' 


4 

4 

2 


Under the oom- 
maud i»f Colonel 
^Bright, C.B., M9th 
Regiment. 


1 Under the com- 
f mand of Colonel 3. 
r *T. Browne, c.B., 
j Guide Corps. 


The first column was to have moved from Aza Khel or Kui and Janakhor, 
while the other, having bivouacked on Charat on the previous night, was to 
have moved along the ridge over the Jalala Sir, descending the spur on Janakhor 
and closing the enemy's retreat towards the Jalala Sir. 

It had been ascertained that a Mountain Battery could move along the 
ridge and take part in the movement. 
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he troops wrere ordered to take the field with five days^ food in their 
bazaars : ten days’ food for British troops was to accompany. 

100 rounds, iticluding that in pouch, were to be taken by the infantry. 

Troops of all arms were to take great coats and blankets only. 

The Commissioner was desirous of destroying Janakhor, Kui, and Taraoni, 
and of returning to camp the same evening j but it is questionable if the troops 
could have got back the same night. , • nri tt 

These preparations, however, soon changed the aspect of affairs. Ihe Hasn. 
Khels who had hitherto mistaken ^ forbearance for weakness or indifference, on 
perceiving the preparations for their chastisement at once submitted uncon¬ 
ditionally to the terms imposed upon them, and gave hostages for their future 

good conduct. . . 

The happy result of this affiiir, which at one time appeared could not be 
, , brought to a termination without extretrie measures, 

Governwouk letter. opinion of the Government of India 

attributable to the firm yet temperate measures adopted throughout: and the 
Governor General in Council desired that the cordial thanks of Government 
might be conveyed to Brigadier Wilde, C.B., for the valuable assistance which 
he was able to give - ^y his advice j and to Major Pollock, Major-General 
Hayley, c. 3., Mr. D>. McNabb, and Lieutenant Cavignari. 

Concluding Remarks. 

Since the settlement in 1867 the pass has not again been closed. In 1870 
Lord Mayo rode through it on his way to Kohat, and a few days after, on 
the night of the 15th April 1870, 2 muleteers and a servant of Captain 
Stainforth were murdered, in the most cowardly and brutal manner, in cold 
blood, while all the properly they had with them was plundered. The mur¬ 
derers belonged to Zargun and Bosbi IChel. Captain Macaulay, Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Kohat, at once seized all the men and property of the pass, and 
by the evening of the same day bad Rs. 10,000 worth of property in bis 
possession, consisting principally of camels laden with salt. The surrender of 
the criminals was then demanded by the Deputy Commissioner, but not 
acquiesced in by tbe Afridis, when in lieu they were offered the following 
tei-ms: 1st, the destruction of Malik Bashu’s village; 2nd, the destruction of 
Shir Dil’s fone of the mujfferers) house in Zargun Khel; 3rd, the destruction of 
Yasin’s (aulther murderer) house in Bosti Khel; 4th, the prohibition against 
ever again building these without the permission of Government ; 5th, the 
expulsion of the 3 criminals from the pass for one year ; 6th, the payment of 
Rs, 1,000 by each of the murderers as compensation for the blood of the 
murdered men. These terms were agreed to after some demur, and carried out 
under the superintendence of Ata Mahamad, brother of Bahadur Shir; the 
compensation was also paid. Security having been taken for tbe future good 
behaviour of the criminals, the pass was declared reopened after having been 
closed for ten days. One of the murderers, however, Nazi* Ali of the Zakba 
Khel was not included in this arrangement, and on 7th August of the same 
year he was captured by the villagers of Akhor, brought in, and hung on the 
1.9th on the crest of the Kohat Kotal. 



CHAPTER VIIT. 


SECTION I. 

The Bangash Tribe. 

Thh Bangashes are a tribe of Pafchans^ who inhabit the Miranzai Valley as well 
, „ as the valley of Kohat in British territory, and the 

McGregor a Gaaetteer. valley of Kuram in Afghanistan. 

The Bangashes have suffered a good deal at different times from the raids 
of their neighbours,—the Orakzais, Turis, and Vaziris; the Bangash formerly 
owned the whole of Kuram. 

The Emperor Baber {1604) enumerates Bangash as one of the fourteen 
provinces then dependent on Kabul, so that the settlement of the Bangash 
tribe is of very ancient date. 

The country of the Bangash is divided into “ tfliah,’' or upper, and 
“ Sifliah,'' or lower. Upper Bangash has always 
Rc^rt by Colonel been considered a dependency of Kabul, and extends 
**■ from the Powar Kotal (Pass) at the head of the 

Kuram Valley to the boundary of Billand Khel at the head of the Miranzai 
Valley. Lower Bangash has at the same time always been a dependency of 
Peshawar, and beginning with Billand Khel on the Kuram, extends to Gandiali 
below Kohat; all Miranzai therefore, whether Upper or Lower, belongs to the 
Lower Bangash. It is now about seventeen generations since Miran, one of 
the Upper Bangashes, came from Kuram and took possession of the country 
thus defined. A glance at the two first generations of his descendants will 
give a key to the distribution of both Upper and Lower Miranzai. 


1 


Mijran 


a 

2 


3 

4 


5 

Husaun 

Ali Sher 

Mir Abmad 

Bdddu 

Dar Samund 

Billaild 

1 

1 

III! 

Ibrahito 

Murdu 

Kamal 

Yusaf 

Mnddcu 

Yuaaf 


Raeia 


Mirau 


La^uah 

Ubzaii 


Miran considered the land as Rs. 3,000 or shares, and distributed them 
IS follows among his six sons:— - 

Billand ... ... ••• 500 shares 

Bar Samund ••• 500 „ S Upper Miranzai. 

Bttddu ... ••• 500 -jf J 

Mir Ahmud... ... ... 600 „ ) 

AJi Sher ... ... ... 600 „ >Lower Miranzai. 

Uassan ... ••• ■ 500 „ ) 
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was about four g'eiieratioiis back that Turis first began to take root in Bau- 
gasli; but little by little they haye gradually dispossessed fhe Bangash^ until 
these now eay they have only Shitofzan andZiran under the hills, and Aza 
Khel in the plains/ that are free; the rest is in the hands of the Turis, and the 
Bangash have been reduced to the position of dependants. ^ Now, every Ban- 
gash is obliged to attach himself to a powerful Turi, who is called his 
and who^ protects him from other Turis. If a Bangash leaves a son or a 
brother, the property is generally allowed to descend by inheritance, but often 
not, the Bangash naik declaring it a lapsed estate. The Bangashes of Shilofzan 
and Ziran, who are strong in numbers and position, hold their own, but none 
of them can travel about the rest of Kuram without taking a Turi safe 
conduct. 

The numbers of the Bangash, according to their villages, arc as follow :~ 
Shilofzan 2,000, Ziran 1,500, Bagaki 200, Jallandar 120, Shakkardara 
100, Aza Khel 200, and Bolyanoin, Makazai, and Bogzai together, 1,500; 
total 5,620. 

The Bangash of Kuram join in all the Turi wars, but not often in raids; 
if they are summoned and fail to join, they are fined when the expedition is 


over. 


The Bangashes are all of the Shiah persuasion, of the Maliomedan faith, and 
are Gar in politics. Agba Abbas, a Persian, mentions that he had often met 
Bangashes performing the pilgrimage to Mishad of their great saint (pir), ' 
Madat Shah, and they appear to hold him in extmordinaiy reverence. If they 
are seated and his name is mentioned, they immediately rise and press the 
four fingers of their right hand, half closed, first to their lips and then to their 
foreheads. 

The last census of the Panjab showed the number of the Bangash in our 
territory to be 31,744 souls, so that it is more than probable that Templets 
estimate of 15,000 men, as the muster of fighting men, is very much exagge¬ 
rated. They are not thought much of as soldiers compared to other Pathans. 

During the Kohat Pass difficulties in 1853, the Bangashes came forward 
and asserted their right to the crest of the Kotal Pass as a part of their own 
boundaries. They asseiied that in olden times they Jbad received an allowance 
from the Mahomedan Emperors, and they had viewed the usurpation of Rahmat 
Khan, Orakzai, (he being chief of a distant clan,) as anrinjury and indignity, 
and they therefore asked to be allowed the responsibiity of that portion of 
the pass from the Kohat side to the top of the Kotal on the same emoluments 
as were enjoyed by Rahmat Khan. Their offer was accepted with the results 
already'shown. 

The Zaimukbts. 

The Zaimukhts are a tribe of Afghans, who inhabit the hills between Miranzai 
and Kuram. They are divided into Khwaidad Khel 
McGrogort Gazetteer. Mahamadzai. The Khwaidad Khel number 2,000 

fighting men, and the Mahamadzai number 2,500 men. 

The countiy of the Zaimukht Afghans may be described as a tract about 
25 miles long, lying between two ranges of mountains, which are connected 
by the water-shed line having three slopes, each with its distinct line of 
drainage. The first forms the Shakali stream, and has on its banks the 
villages of Torawari, Dumbakai, Yasta, Zaowar, Spirkot, and Thana; 
the second forms the Sangroba rivulet, near the sources of which are 
the two largest villages in the district, Manattu and Chinrak, besides 
Tauna, Sangroba, Hadmelah, and Dolraga, sprinkled along its banks; while 




i 


r 


the third slope contains the villag-es of Gawakhi, Lorahinela, and Dolraga, 
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■(pl^iwo last belonging to the Orakzai tribes,) on tbo deep ravines which 
fall into the Knram Itiver in Mabhezai. , , i • • 

Their country is generally covered with jungle, and cultivation is only to 
be seen in the immediate vicinity of villages, owing chiefly to the number of 
internal blood feuds in this clan, which preclude the possibility of agricultural 
operations being carried on at any distance from support. _ ^ 

The Zaimukhts are physically a fine looldng, powerful race, forming m 
this respect a striking contrast to their Turi neighbours. They are on the 
Samal side of politics, and are said to be the descendants of a tribe^ of Tor 
Tarins, who immigrated from their own country and colonized this nook. 
They do not move about so much as other tribes, but remain in their villages 
all the year round. They are at feud with the Bangashes, but are friendly 
with the Orakzais. 

Captain Coke said the Zaimukhts have 5,000 infantry and 400 cavalry, the 
last the best he had seen on the border. Agha Abbas says, they have from 20 
to 30 forts, and breed large numbers of mules. 

There is a bitter blood feud between the two sections of this tribe, but a 
truce was concluded between them in 1866 by the efforts of the Miranzai 
people. The Khwaidad Khel own the village of Torawari, in Miranzai, 
and pay a revenue of Rs. 1,000 to Government. They arc responsible for 
their clansmen living in independent territory. 

They have never given much trouble except on one occasion, when the 
Torawaris refused to pay their revenue, which will bo alluded to hereafter; but 
their conduct doubtless is owing to the very considerable hold wo have on 
them. Trade with Kuram and Kabul by the Pewar route almost entirely 
passes through the Zaimukht Hills, and the tribe derives much benefit from 
the fees levied for the safe conduct (badragga) of caravans. Travellers save a 
day’s march by taking the route through this country in going from Kohat 
to Kuram, but they have to pay heavily for a badragga. 

When with the force in Miranzai in 1856, Brigadier N. Chamberlain 
examined the ground in the neighbourhood of the 
Brigadier N. Chamber- Zaimukht villages of Dolraga and Adhmelab, and rode 
inm a Despatc . through the gorge leading to the villages of Khana 

and Sangroba, obtaining a view of the valley, and found them more accessible 
than reports had made them out. And on the march from Ibrahimzai to 
Haizar Fir Ziarut, the western entrance to the Zaimukht country was explored. 

Sketches were taken, and the fact established that the Zaimukht country 
was more accessible than had been supposed. The 
Lieutenmit-Colonel Ed- Commissioner wrote, that the country as far as it 
wardes eport. could be seen, for about 10 miles, was very broken, and 

intersected with low and rather precipitous ravines with little or no clear 
open ground, there being a good deal of low bush jungle cover j and the 
country further on, with the exception of Chinrak, where there was a good 
deal of cultivated land, was much the same, presenting no great dilficulty 
against the operations of a force, but still affording ample opportunity for an 
active enterprising enemy to harass the troops engined. 

The villages of the Zaimukhts are generally open, but have towers. They 
are made of stone, and have flat roofs. 

Miranzai. 

Miranzai is a division of the Kobab District, comprising the valleys of the 
Hangu River and the Shakali River from Rais to 
McGregor’s Gazetteer. Thall, and between the Zaimukht and Orakzai Hills 

and those of the Khataks. Its north;, boundary runs with that of the Kohat 
District from Akachor on the Kuram River to the ridge north of llangu; 
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down it to Rais; then generally along tlie foot of the hills south 
fbrahimzai Togh, Mahamud Khoja, Stnrizai Mamuzai, to the Kuram River, 
whence to Akaohor. The lengtli of the country thus bounded is 40 miles, 
and the breadth 7 to 3 miles. 

It consists of numerous small, circumscribed, and well-cultivated valleys, 
in which the plane, poplar, willow, fig and mulberry, together with the apple, 
apricot, and other orchard trees, flourish abundantly; whilst, on the other 
hand, the raviny wastes of the upper division arc covered with a brushwood of 
the wild’olive, the wild privet, the jujube, mimosa, and other thorny bushes, 
broken here and there by grassy tracts,—the summer grazing grounds of 
the Vaziris, who wander from one to the other with their families and flocks. 

The dwarf palm abounds all over Miranzai, and is applied to a variety of 
useful purposes by the inhabitants. 

The wealth of the inhabitants consists principally of cattle, goats, and 
sheep. Of these, the cows are a lean and dwarf breed, and produce but little 
milk. A good number of horses are bred in different parts of Miranzai. The 
soil, which is for the most part gravelly, with only a scanty deposit of 
.alluvium, was not much cultivated, before British rule, owing to constant 
feuds among the inhabitants, who are Bangash, as well as the scarcity of water. 

A considerable portion of the cultivation is dependent on the rains for 
irrigation. That which is regularly irrigated by artificial means, is watered 
by streams issuing from springs, or from tanks of rain water in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Wheat, barley, and pulse, are gathered in the spring harvest, and 
millet, madge, pulse, and cotton, in the autumn harvest. 

The best season for operations in Miranzai is from the end of March to 
Rrporl by Colonel Ed- the end of May, which gives two full months. The 
wni'des. climate of Miranzai is much colder than that of 

Kohat, its elevation being greater: constant hail-storms cool the air through¬ 
out this period; it is quite cool in Miranzai in April, warm in May, but not 
disagreeably so till June. The spring crops are not ripe until the middle of 
May. In the first week of April it was diflicult to find them high enough 
for ‘fodder. Grass of the best quality abounds throughout the valley, and 
horses get into fine condition. The spring crop is-the most important one 
in Miranzai, and therefore the people at this season have most to lose. 

A most important feature is the retreat of all the pastoral hill tribes about 
the 1st April to higher regions, when they are absent till the middle of 
October. The only object of an expedition in the autumn would be to give these 
tribes a.mceting. But in autumn the days are short and the nights are long. 

At the time of the Sikh rule, Miranzai, which is an extension of the 
valley of Hangu, and which was under Kohat, was 
McGregor’s Gazetteer, together with Lower Miranzai by Sultan Mahmud 

Khan. On the annexation of the Panjab, however being an outlying 
territory, it was overlooked when the rest of Kohat w'as taken possession 
of. The Kabul Government then lost no time in arranging for the occu¬ 
pation of Miranzai, which appeared to have been vacated. So Sirdar Azim 
Khan, Governor of the Kuram Province, in 1861 summoned the Miranzais 
to surrender, but they petitioned the British to include them in Kohat. 

Their request was acceded to, and in August 1851 a proclamation was 
issued, declaring Upper Miranzai a portion of the 
Captain Coke’s Report. Kohat District, and at the same time orders were sent 
to each village that, in case of attack, they were to aid each other with all 
their disposable men, as they were qmte able to protect themselves from any 
Vaziri or Orakzai inroads,—tlie village of Kui having, in 1848, successfully 
resisted for three months the attacks of 8,000 Vaziris. 
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l“B^or 14 yoars there had been no rule in Miranzai, anti even before thit 
^ it had only been controlled by the presence of a large force which came 
down to collect revenue and to destroy. The people were entirely lawless, 
constantly engaged in blood feuds with each other, and the more considerable 
fights between the Ghar and Samil factions. 

The seven Miranzai villages could turn out, if united, 3,600 foot and 200 
horse. The relations of these villnges with each other and with the 
bouring tribes,* were as follow:— 

The village of Billand Khel, situated on the right bank of the Kuram River, 
and which belonged to the Bacla Khel Bangasb, had up to 1851 been a portion 
of Miranzai; but as the river was now declared by the Government to be the 
British boundary, it w^as given up. 

This village was entirely in the power of the Kabul Khel and Malik Shir 
Vaziris, who had during the preceding 50 years, by purchase or mortgage, 
possessed themselves of the greater portion of the lands, 

Thall was also a village of the Bada Khel Bangash; it was at feud with 
Billand Khel, and was always assisted by a tribe of Turis from Kuram to the 
extent, if necessary, of 1,500 or 2,000 men. The Turis were at feud with the 
Vaziris. 

Bar Samund was conlinually being attacked by the Zaimukhts and Vaziris 
and Torawaii villages. Torawari, situated at the entrance of the Zaimukht 
Valley, although nominally Bangash, was in reality Zaimukht, and was on the 
best terms with the Vaziris. Although the inhabitants only number 600, 

^ , they were backed by the whole Zaimukht Valley. 

Colonel Edwardes Deport. 120 years Bgo, the Zaimukht Afghans li^l 

taken this commanding site, and hence a perpetual blood feud raged between 
the Zaimukht and Bangash. With the exception of Torawari, all the villages 
were walled and defended with towers, but it was doubtful if they would stand 
much battering from 9-pounders; they conldall bo approached with field guns, 
bnt there were hamlets of the villages in the hills where Mountain Guns were 
required; such as, Chapari, Zergarhi, Dolraga, and Adhmela. 

In his report on Miranzai in 1856, Major Edwardes, after alluding to the 
extraordinary fertility of tlie soil, said that, as usual, man^s angry passions 
were the only curse iu the country, and thus described its state.-—The patches 
of cultivation around the villages were very small in comparison with the 
extent of rich arable land lying waste on account of feuds. The plough 
worked as far as the rifle reached. The men of Nariab could not turn to 
account the rich land which lay before them, because the Zaimukht interlopers 
of Torawari were always on the look out to plunder and kill,—Torawari did 
not venture to steal more of the open country, because there the Bangashes 
of Nariab could reach them.—Bar Samund had abandoned its best lands at 
. Mammuzai and Gundiawr, because they lay in the paths of the Vaziri camps, 
and their feuds with the Zaimukhts compelled them to conceutratef.—Thall 

• An account of tbe Turis is given in Section IV of this Chapter, and an account of the 
Oraltzais and Vaziris will ho found in Chapters IX and X. 

t The fend with the Vaziris commenced thus about 1842:— 

The Vaziri herds were grazing before Kabi, when Sirdar M.'^hoined Azitn Khan sent a 
party of Durani horse to plunder them. This party masked Dar Samund by leaving their giass- 
cuttera and yabus there, to mark out a large camp, and to pretend that the Sirdar himself was 
coming with a force, of which this was only the vanguard. This kept Dar Samund quiet. The 
DuranU came back with a largo spoil, and then the grass-cutters joined them, and all went hack to 
Kuram. Tlie Vaziris considered that the Dar Samund men were accomplices, and ought to have 
sent word; and from that time the feud had raged. The village was too sti-ong for the Vaziris to 
take; but they looked out for Maliks and killed them in the fields. The men of Dar Samund did not 
kill the Vaziris when they caught them unawares, being afraid to do so. This they told tbe Com* 
missiouer themselves. 
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reduced to one-fourth of its culttirable lands, leaving ttree-fourths to the 
vengeance of the Vaziris.—Kahi alone was comparatively out of harm^s way, 
and its cultivation was proportionally extensive. But Kalii also has its fends* 

Major Edwardes relates the following anecdote as illustrating the then 
lawless state of the valley:— 

Brigadier Chamberlain and I one morning sat under a tree at one of the 
hamlets on the hill behind Nariab, (I think it was Shinowri,) and the lusty 
Alizai Malik of the place told ns he was on the look out to catch the men 
of Kahi, for they were one dead man ahead of him. We asked our host, (who 
had broug‘ht his charpoy for us to sit on,) how such a big man could sleep on 
such a little bed. He said, it had the advantage of making a man sleep 
light with his knees up, and if a row took place in the night, he could 
turn out in an instant; but once a man stretched his legs full length, there 
%vas no waking him,^^ 

The marked peculiarity of Upper Miranzai was its being in immediate 
contact with four powerful independent tribes,—the Orakzais, Zaimukhts, Titris, 
and the Vaziris, 

The Orakzais were kept quiet by privileges of grazing and cultivation 
on the Bangash slope of the Samana Kange. These accorded to one branch of 
Oi'akzais, kept off all others. 

The Turis of Kuram were not unfriendly to the Bangashes, and were 
indeed the sworn allies of Thall against their mutual enemies, the Vaziris. 

The Zaimukhts and Vaziris had hitherto leagued together to squeeze 
Miranzai between them, and they formed the great difficulty of the valley. 
They had a common end in view, viz,^ to provide for their own hungry, land¬ 
less tribes in the rich plains of the Bangash land-owners. The transition from 
pastoral to agricultural, from migration to settlement, was the invariable law 
which both Zaimukht and Vaziri were obeying. The Zaimukht had got into 
the heart of the valley and settled at Torawari, but he wanted more land for 
his countrymen still left upon the mountain. He harried Nariab and Dar 
Samund with feuds, and prevented cultivation,—^That being the first step, 
appropriation of the deserted fields gradually followed. The Vaziri process 
was at the same time hastened by greater strength. JThe Zaimukhts were under 
6,000; the Vaziris were a nation of whom the mere branches that were within 
reach of Miranzai could muster full 13,000. About October they descended 
from their summer pastures in the Suliman Range, and putting their countless 
flocks and herds before them, they crossed the Kuram and dispersed to their, 
favorite haunts. The Kabul Khels took the country between Miranzai and 
Banu, series of grassy table-lands elevated and concealed from casual 
observation by rugged hills. The Tazi Khels plunged into Khatak. The 
fChajul Khels overran Miranzai.—The stream was irresistible : if any village 
had injured them, they drove their whole herds into the cultivation, and 
destroyed it in a few hours. Year after year they thus keep waste large tracts 
belonging to Thall and Dar Samund, and waited patiently till they could 
occupy and settle without resistance. 
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SECTION 11. 

The Expedition to Miranzai under Captain J. Coke, 1851- 
At the end of September 1851, the Vaziris collected near Billund Khel for 
Captain Coka'a Report. the puijoso of attacking Dar Samund; and although 
their advance had been checked by Kwajah Mahomed 
Khan, the Kbatak Chief, who had assembled his people foi’ the purpose, it 
became advisable to move troops into the valley, not only for the dispersion 
of the Vaziris, but to enable the Deputy Commissioner to make a circuit of 
this part of bis district, to settle the revenue, and to arrange a system of 
defence amongst the villagers, who were, as already shewn, many of them at 
feud with each other. The following force accordingly marched from Kohat 
under Captain Coke on the 4th October :— 

The Ist Panjab Cavalry under Lieutenant Daly. 

3 Guns, No. 1 Panjab Light Field Battery, under Lieutenant Sladen. 

^ Company, Panjab Sappers. 

1st Paiijab Infantry, Captain Coke. The force being augmented in 
Miranzai by— 

145 Horse, 

510 Foot, 

under Kwajah Mahomed Khan. 

For the protection of Kohat the following troops were loft:—■ 

1 Troop, 1st Panjah Cavalry. 

8 Guns, No. 1 Panjab Light Field Battery. 

4th Panjab Infantry. 

The column proceeded to Kui, Nariab, Torawari, and Dar Samund, up to 
which place the troops were well received, and not was a shot fired. On arriving 
at Thall there was some firing at the picquets; and at Billand Khel, where the 
column was halted from the 26th to the 80th, both inclusive, this increased 
considerably and was continued nightly. On tlie night of the SOth, intelli¬ 
gence was brought of the Vaziris being assembled in force, and during that 
night there was a sharp attack on the picquets, especially on that held by 
Kwajah Mahomed Khan's Khataks; but as the picquets were placed a great 
distance from camp, and were protected by a breastwork, the attacks were 
repulsed without loss. During the day no attempts were made on the camp, 
but one of Kwajah Mahomed Khan’s horsemen on guard with the grass- 
cutters was killed, and two camp followers cut up. In these night attacks 
there was no doubt the villagers of Billand Khel took part with the Vaziris. 

On the retiuTi of the column to Thall on the 31st, attacks were again made 
on the picquets at night but with more spirit than before, and it was found 
necessary to aid one of the picquets on a hill near camp with some shells 
from the battery. As there was no doubt the villagers were here also impli¬ 
cated, they were warned that, if the attacks were repeated, their village would 
be burnt. 

The necessary civil arrangements having been made in regard to revenue, 
&c., and hostages having been taken from certain villag’es, the force returned 
to Kohat on Pith November, after much hard work and unpleasant night duty. 

Casualties. 

) Sepoy, 1st Panjab Infan try T,.,, , 

1 Levy Sowar ... 

1 Sepoy, 1st Panjab Infantry, wounded. 
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SECTION III. 

Second Expedition to Miranzai under Brigadier Chamberlain, 1865, 



■But, althoiigbi the 
Major Edwardes* Report 


people of Miranzai had petitioned to be included in the 
Kohat District, they were in their hearts hostile to the 
British Government, as indeed they were to any 
Goveniment whatever. Thus, after the return of the force under Captain Coke 
in 1851, Miranzai was as unsettled as ever. 

In 1854 it was reported that no revenue had been paid by certain villages 
for three years; that two of the largest of the Hangu villages on the 
Miranzai border had betaken to arms for the settlement of a dispute, arising 
out of some ordinary judicial proceeding of the criminal court at Kohat; and 
that the maliks when summoned to answer for the affray had refused tc> obey 
the order of the Deputy Commissioner, going olT instead to Miranzai and 
Kurarn. The Deputy Commissioner wrote, that the valley was fast becoming 
the asylum of all the robbers and murderers of the Kohat and the adjoining 
districts, who looked upon it as a place the Government were either afraid or 
unable to control. That the Vaziri, Turi, Zaimukht, and Orakzai tribes, 
joined with the villages of Miranzai, and made that valley a rendezvous, 
from whence they could assemble to plunder all the well-disposed villages on 
the Hangu aud Khatak frontier; at the same time the distance of Kohat from 
the Turis and others, rendered any pursuit unavailing. 

And yet the moment the people of Miranzai were threatened from without, 

. . , , they were loud in their calls for aid, urging absurd 

reasons tor then past misconduct. 

It was therefore determined by the Government of India that an ex¬ 
pedition should be sent to enforce the submission of the Miranzai villages. 

Tile numbers with which the force might have to contend, were thus 
estimated by the Deputy Commissioner. The villages of Billand Kbel, Tball, 
Dar Samund, Toravvari, Nariab, Storozai, Kui, and Mahomed Khoza, could 
each turn out from 600 to 700 armed men, or about 5,000 in the valley, backed 
by the Orakzai tribes that border on Hangu and the Miranzai Valley, and 
^ . . . T> i. who were estimated, the Orakzais at 1*3,500, the 

Coram.smoncr'B Report. 2aimiildit Afghans at 5,000, to say nothing of the 

Turis of Kuram, and the Vaziris. 

Tlio force whicb was to take part in the expedition consisted of— 

4th Panjab Cavalry 
No. 3 Panjab Light Field Battery 
Detachment, Panjab Sappers .., VFrom Kohat. 

1st Panjab Infantry 
3rd do. do. _ 

Scinde Rifle Corps from Dei*ah Ismal Khan. 

Detachment, No. 1 Panjab Light 
Field Battery, with 3 Mountain 
Guns, from Bauu, 

Wing, 66tb Gurkhas, from Rawal Pindi. 

Six elephants with gear for the transport of the guns and howitzers. No. 3 
Panjab Light Field Battery, were ordered from Peshawar : only animals with 
good sound feet were to be selected. 
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^ was to be held under the conoimand of Captain Green, 2nd Paujab 

infantry, by-— 

4th Company, 8th Battalion, Foot Artillery, from Peshawar, 

1 Squadron, 3rd Pan jab Cavalry, from Banu, 

Head-Quarters^ Wing, 2nd Panjab Infantry, then at Kohat. 

Wing, 1st Sikh Local Infantry, from Peshawar. 

As the out-post of Bahadur Khel was situated on the borders of the 
' Vaziiis, against whom the troops might have to act, its strength was 
increased by— ' 

1 Troop, 3rd Panjab Cavalry, from Banu. 

30 Foot Artillery men from Kohat. 

4 Companies, 2nd Panjab Infantry, from Kohat. 
of Nari and Lattamar were held hy one company infantry, and 
10 and 28 sabres respectively. 

The cavalry were to take 100 rounds ammunition per man, the infantry 
Ammunition. rounds, with the exception of the 66th Gurkhas, 

which had 120 rounds per man. 

The requisite number of camels for carriage, in excess of that kept^up by 
regiments, was to be got from the civil authorities, as well a8„ for 15 seers of 
baggage per man. 

As there was only one British officer with each of the Panjab Light 
Field Batteries, the services of -two Artillery Officers from Peshawar were 
made available for duty with the artillery proceeding to Miranzai. 

On the 4th April the Expeditionary Force {vide appendix) was assembled. 
To subjugate such a people as the Miranzais, two courses were open,— 

Major Edwardos* Beport. “ and punish ttiem by force of ai^s 

without asking any questions, or first to offer them the 
alternative of giving full and reasonable satisfaction. 

The Commissioner did not think the former would be just, because these people 
had been less accustomed to the requisitions of a regular Government than any 
other on the frontier. It had never been their habit to pay tribute annually. 
They used to be left utterly alone for several years, and then a Barakzai Sirdar 
would come from Kohat with a force and exact all be could by violence and 
plunder. It therefore seemed unreasonable to expect them all at once to pay 
regularly and behave well; and, as a matter of policy, it was unwise to 
weaken our own subjects. Already had the rich plain of Upper Miranzai 
been encroached on by hungry mountain tribes; and to level a village, or 
decimate its fighting men, would be only to let in a new stream of enemies 
from the hills. We desired to interfere in Miranzai as little as possible, and 
to keep it as a barrier on our frontier. Our policy therefore was not to weaken 
it, but to keep it strong. For these reasons it was determined to give the 
people every opportunity of satisfying the demands of Government without 




using force. 

The force marched from Kohat on the 4th'April 1855 in progress to 
Miranzai, arriving at Togue on the 7th. The head men of all the villages ' 
were formally summoned to come in at Togne, which is a few miles only from 
the border of Upper Miranzai. In the course of two days they all presented 
themselves, except the Maliks of Torawari, which was supposed to indicate 
that the Zaimukht interlopers who had settled in that village w'cre the least 
inclined to be dictated to. On the 11th the troops moved to Kahi, where a halt 
of five days was made. 

Immediately on arrival at Kahi, the Brigadier and Commissioner recon¬ 
noitred the village. 
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The men turned oi^it and stood on their houses during the reconnoissifl 
lind conversed in a very independent tone when spoken to; but no collision 
took place. In the evening* the missing Maliks of Torawari also came in, and 
in a full durbar, all the chiefs of the valley were informed of the respective 
quotas of revenue which every village would have to pay; that the arrears of 
the last three years would be rigidly exacted, and that fines would also be le vied 
for every criminal offence that stood against them. They submitted to these 
terms with the air of men who would have resisted if they could, and they 
then dispersed to their several villages to make arrangements. 

It appeared the Torawari men had sent emissaries to the camp at Togiie 
to see the strength of the force, and that the report being just a little too 
much,^' the maliks had come in. One of the Maliks of Kahi, in a friendly- 
chat with Brigadier Chamberlain, went further and said to him, We could 
manage this force, but we don^t know what is behind/^ 

The strictest discipline was enforced in camp. No plundering of any 
kind was allowed. Everything required was fairly bought and paid for, and 
the people seeing themselves protected, instead of robbed (as they had always 
been by the Barakzais), soon took confidence; and old men, women, and 
children, might be seen bringing wood into the camp to sell, and fearlessly 
bargaining with the soldiers. On two successive nights a few shots were fired 
at the advanced cavalry picquets; the villagers were suspected, and on being 
warned by the Deputy Commissioner that the village would bo fired if the 
practice was continued, it at once ceased. Arriving at Nariab on the 17th, 
the troops were halted there till the 37th. On the night of the arrival at 
Nariab, a camel man who had left camp contrary to the strictest orders was 
killed within 300 yards of the village. 

It was at first proposed to surround the village and demand the surrender 
of the murderer; but as it was satisfactorily shown that it had been the work 
of a Zaimukht, to which tribe the destruction of Nariab would have been the 
greatest triumph, it was spared. 

The picquets were here fired on nightly, hut with a worse result to the 
enemy than to the troops, as the latter were protected with breastworks, and 
of the former the son of a Zaimukht Malik was mortally wounded, besides 
other losses to the enomy. 

On the 28th the troops marched to Dar Samund via, Torawari, that the 
defences of that place might be examined. Lieutenant Lnmsden, the Deputy 
Assistant Quarter-Master General, who had gone on to mark out the ground near 
Dar Samund, was fired on from the hills near the village by Zaimukhts. The 
camp was pitched as far from the hills and broken ground as possible ; and being 
well protected by picquets in Sangars,^^ it was not annoyed here at night. 

On the evening of the 39th April some 4,000 Afridis took up their posi¬ 
tion on the top of a mountain in rear of the village of Dar Samund, and to 
the front of the camp, and there passed the night over their watch-fires, hav¬ 
ing previously given out that it was their intention to make a night attack 
upon the camp. The majority of the enemy were Afridis of the Khaibar 
Ranges, but the Basi Khels were of the number. 

Their ostensible reason for assembling was to fight the infidel Peringhis,-^'* 
and they came as Ghazis.^^ 

At 10 A.M. on the 30th, they descended from the main range, and to the 
number of about 1,500 occupied a small ridge of hills 
Chamberlain’s ^ose immediately behind Dar Samund, and 

' which was only separated from the high range in its 

rear by a very narrow glen; there they remained for some time, firing their 
guns, beating drums, and shouting the hill war cry. 
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, j '^udiug tliat the troops remaiaed inactive, they became emboldened, and 
sdmii) few of them commenced descending into the more open ground, and 
advancing towards the cavalry picquet, T^is being seen, Captain Jacob was 
instructed to have a party of cavalry in readiness to cut them off whenever 
they should advance sulBcieutly far from the hill ,• and between 1 and 2 o’clock 
the opportunity was aiforded. 

A portion of the enemy were now approaching the front cavalry piequet 
through the jungle, and Captain Fi-aser, 4th Panjab Cavalry, advanced with 
S5 sabres to cut them off j when, as the enemy opened fire on the picqnet, 
Captain Fraser, whose detachment was reinforced by the 16 sabres of which 
the picqnet consisted, charged them in a very gallant manner under a heavy 
lire from the hills. He was immediately joined by a few Pathan horse, led' by 
Captain Coke, belonging to the Khatak Chiefs, Kwajah Mahomed Khan and 
Ghulam Hyder Khan; these being shortly followed by 30 sabres, 4th Paniab 
Cavalry, under Captain Jacob. 

The Afridis attempted to regain the hill, whilst their brethren, who were in 
large numbers on the hill side, opened fire to protect their retreat, but with 

little avail, for the cavalry conducted themselves with much spirit. 

In the meanwhile. Lieutenant Travers of the 1st Panjah Infantry, who 

Captain Coke's Report 1 comply of his regiment, 

marched to the support of the cavalry, and immediately 
attacked the enemy on the hill- During this time a body of 60 dismounted 
men, 4th Panjab Cavalry, from a breastwork, and 250 of the 1st Panjah 
Infantiy from the camp, were advancing to the assistance of our own parties, 
and on their being unit^, they soon drove the Afridis from every point, with 
the loss of 12 or 15 bodies left on the ground, in addition to any killed or 
wounded carried away. Our loss was small,—see appendix. 

The enemy wore so completely routed and panio-stricken, that on reaching 
the foot of the high range of mountains they appeared only to think of ascend¬ 
ing to its summit, and at dark not a flag, or man, or watch-fire, were visible. 

The Brigadier considered that the conduct and Spirit of thotfe engaged 
were most soldierly, and merited the approbation of Government. ^ 

Up to this time it had been the boast of these hill tribes, that were it not 
„ . , lor our guns we could never oppose them : and therefore 

Chambcrlam a not the least advantage of this engagement was their 
having been made to experience the falsity of their 
assertion. Other hill tribes were assembling and sending their quotiis, but 
the ignominious defeat of the first body at once put a stop to any further * 
exhibitions of fanaticism. 

There was a grave feature in this affair. The Ghazi movement was 
purely a Mahomedan one against the Christians, and all those who by beariDfa- 
Major Edwarde.* Report, ^rms in thoir service pW themselves 

ot "infidels. A very large proportion of the troofis 
in camp happened to be Pathans, all of whose homes were on the Trans- 
Indus border j many among the very tribes who had then assembled. This 
was especially the case in the 1st Panjab Infantry and 3rd Paojab Infantry. 
The first corps had already distinguished itself on many occasions, the latter 
had not then had the good fortune to find an opportunity j both were picked 
specimens both as regarded material and spirit,* yet it was decidedly felt that 
the purely religious appeal made by the Ghazis on the hill was so powerful, 
as to he a great pain to the men, and a groat anxiety to their officers. It was 
mentioned by a native officer of the Ist Panjah Infantry — ^himself a Pathaif— 
that the father of one of the best non-commissioned officers was on the liiil, 
and that there were many similar cases. Emissaries could not possibly be 

ol 






pk'oludecl. bnt the good spirit in the corps was shown by the fact being’’ 
Ince reported to Major Coke. In the same way, an Aigban native offic^ 
of the kd'Panjab Infantiy earnestly niged his eominandmg officer _ 
get blood spilt between the troops and theOhazis before night-fall if possible, 

so fts to stop the sympathy between them. , , V _ 

However, tlien, as subsequently, the conduct of these men, when acting 
eveB aa'ainst their owu brethren^ was all that could possibly be desir^. _ 
milst touching on this suliject, the Commissioner, Colonel Edwardes, 
alluded in terms, (which the events of 1857 made truly prophetic,) to the 
dano‘e^ of not having mixed races in the native army. 

bu the 6th May the troops were moved to Thall, ^ere a halt was made 
till the 16th, to enable a settlement to be made with the Tuns and the Vaziris. 
The settlement with the former tribe was satisfactorily accomplished. Ihe 
settlement with the Vaziris is thus graphically described by Colonel Edwardes. 
The Vaziri Maliks had been summoned, but they declined to come m: they 
said they were afraid, knowing they had opposed 
Maior Edwardes’Despatch, Qojjg in 1851. The Commissioner then 

wrote to assure them, that they would be honorably treated if they would 
come in and hear what he had to say; when, if they did not agree to his terms, 
they should be free to return. He even told them to keep Ins messenger as 
a hLage; but nothing could move their distrust, aud thp^ only answer was 
to retire to the adjacent hills. So two regiments of infantry and one of 

cavaliT with some guns were moved across the Kuram. , ^ . 

Amved at Billand Khel, the infantry and guns were left before that 
villaee whilst the Brigadier and 'Commissioner pushed on with the cavalry a 
few^iies down the high bank of the river. There the Vazm harvest vvas 
spread out beneath them in a waving sheet of ripening corn as far as the 
eye could reach, dotted here and there with Shishum trees, and profuse y 
watered by the passing river. A more pe^eful or beautiful landscape could 

scarcely be imagined, and it was resolved to exhaust all measures of concili¬ 
ation rather than disturb it. As none of the Vaziris were to be seen, a 

last message was sent to them in the l^^'l®.*Thura 
them or their crops, and an hour was given ^em to come “ 

body of British officers remained on their horses in the sun on a hot May 

morning to give these savages a chance! . n • xi. i .,^0 

The stillnras of the scene was disturbed occasionally by ^e angiy diums 
of the men of Thall, who with sword and sickle, and beasts of burden, had 
come across under cover of the force to wreak vengeance on their Vazm 
enemies. One of them, a decrepit old man, gathered up all his strength tor 
this occasion, and, unobserved by the British officers, swam across the Kuram 
to a narrow strip of Vaziii lands at the foot of the hills on the left bank. 
Presently he was seen plunging into the stream on his way back, pursued by 
screaming women and shouting men, while a dense volume of smoke, using 
from a threshing floor on the opposite bank, proclaimed that he had fired the 
corn stacks of his own particular enemy. Arrived safely on our side, the old 

man seemed beside himself with joy. . -rr , i-v 

First, he threw himself at the feet of Captain Henderson, the Deputy 
CommissWer, as if worshipping the Nemesis who 

things to pass, and then he performed a war dance in front of the regiment 
relating between whiles the injury he had sustained, the years he had '''^tolled 
. for revenge, and how comfortable he now felt that the account was cleared. 

This was the only act of violence that day. 

At last the 'patience of the Commissioner was rewarded hy the arrival 
of a Vaziii Malik, named Muzullah, as a hostage for whose salety our own 
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_i^ggeDger had been detained upon the hill. The bitterness of the feud wibi 
-1 hall here showed itself again. One of the head men of Thall callin«- out, “ That 
IS not a mahk, I know him; he is only a common fellow.” ft afterwards 
turned out that Maznllah was the-leading man of all the Vaziris then in 
the plains, but he h.ad eloped with the Thall man’s sister. A few minutes’ 
conversa,tion sufficed to convince him that all those English officers, and all 
those soldiers, had not b^n standing for hours in the sun with any hostile 
leelings towards his tribe, and that it only required a word to he spoken 
to let loose the whole force, including the men of Thall, into the crops. He 
struck his big hand upon his chest and swore, that if the force was drWn off 
he wuld bring in all the Vaziri Maliks to camp by sun-set. Tliis was agreed 
to. He was warned that if be did not keep his word, the troops would be back 
there again by sun-rise next day and the crops cut without further parley 
True to his word, Mazullah arrived at sun-set with 30 or 40 Vaziri 
Maliks, and from that moment no difficulty arose. In the presence of the 
Ifaall and Vaziri Chiefs the Commissioner took the accounts of the losses of 
STe'*J?ite ^^ual*^^ (diring British rule) on both sides, and they proved 

The Commissioner then ^visedthem to cry, quits and make friends, as 
Government codd not permit this state of things to continue. Both parties 
Burned to feel this proposition a relief, and the Vaziris especially entered into 
the details of an agreement with a heartiness which showed that they were 
negotiations lasted three days, and closed with both sides swear¬ 
ing on the IToram to abstain from further feuds. 

characteristic.agreement made between these two 

Wild tribes is subjoined* 

"We, the Kabal Khel Vaziris and Maliks of Thall, hereby agree— 

—That whatever bloodshed, or plunder, or any other kind of loss 
has been between us up to this date, is hereby forgiven. Let 
by-gones be by-gones. 

Secondly ,—future we will be friends, and cease from hostilities. 

thirdly.—li py man of Thall, or any Bangash of Miranzai, in future 
injure a Kabal Khel Vaziri, the Vaziris shall not take the 
law mto thmr own hands, but send a petition about it to 
the DeputyDommissioner of Kohat through Hazrat Nur, or 
any one else they can trust, who shall takeit to the Tebsildar 
ot Hangu, and the Government will then be responsible to 
see justice done. 

Fo%rihly,—\i any Kabal Khel Vaziri shaU injure a Government subiect, 

, Maliks of the tribe, are responsible as follow:— 

It a mail is killed or wounded, we will give up the criminal or pay the 
^ make up’for blood.* i j 


^make up’ for blood.^ 

It was eiplainod that the “gaz,” ot make up for blood, was as follows:- 


6 . 


For killing a PatLau 

For killing aii inferior man 

For laming a Patkan in hand or foot 

(For which giving a daughter counts as Ru. 80,) 

For laming an inferior man, give a doughter and do penance at the 
injured man’s door. 

Scale for fingers-^ 

A Pathan’s thumb or forefinger 
The other three fingers 

. , . . , ^ f Only necessary to take a goat or 

An inferior man» finger ... < sheep .to his house; kill it and 
I have a jirga to eat it. 


Rs. 

1.200 

360 

600 


60 

60 




If I' 
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If robbery takes place, restitutions to be made, on proof on solemn oath. 
.FifiAiy.^—Uhe Th'all men agree not to assist the Turis in any way to ininre 
the Kabal Khels in futnre. 

If the Turis pass to or fro between the points Bakkar Khanah and 
Sirragudai to rob the Vaziris, we are responsible, and we will 
neither let them rest in our village, going or coming on such 
_a journey. 

Bixihly. This agreement is now made by us (Vaziris) in. the name of the 
whole Kabal Khel. The Malikshai branch is not present, 
but the representatives of the Meami, Saifula, and Paihali, 
are here, and we will be responsible for the Malikshai. 
As to the Mahomed Khels, Turi Khels, and Amazais, who are 
not Kabal Khel and who do not come into British territory 
to graze, but who are enemies of Thall, we cannot undertake 
to say that they will join this agreement j but we hope they 
will, when we go to Shiwal and tell them of it. If they 
do not agree, we are responsible that between the boundaries 
; of Shinkai Knndas, Trahs-Kuram and Ohara, Sirprai, Kirrai 

2!yarut, Cis*Karam, we will not let them pass to injure the 
.Bangash.” 

, « Dated im May 1865." 

On the 17th the force commenced its return to Kohat, where it arrived 
on the 2l8t, and was then broken up. 

Many indications proved that the Zaimukhts viewed with great dislike the 

doain.ia.ioner'8 Eoport. ©f oar W in the valley, though for the 

, nonce unable to prevent or resist it; so en route the 

heads of the tribe were called in, and they were warned of the penalties 
01 inturc misconduct, and told what was known against them. 

, The conduct of the troops had been nnexceptionally good. There had 
Brigadier’s Keport. plohdcring or misconduct of any kind, nor a 

... ‘ si“gle complaint against any soldier of the force. 

Although the weather was getting hot for the last fortnight of the time 
vhe force was out, the health of the troops was always very good. Supplies 
were always abundant. j j ^ te 

The ex^eesion of the Governor General’s high satisfaction at the dis¬ 
persion, on 80th Apnl, at Dar Saniund, of the large body of Qhazis, as well as 
resu s generelly of the expedition, was subsequently conveyed to Brigadier 
Ghamberlain and the officers concerned. ^ ^ j a 
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SECTION IV. 

The Turis. 

The Turis are a tribe of Afghanistan, who inhabit the valley of Kuram. 

,, Little is known of the origin of tliis tribe. They and 

McGregor’s Gazetteer. then neighbours, the Jajis, are supposed to be de- 

ColonelEdwardes’Report, of two Mogul brothers. Tor and Jagi, and 

are not considered Pathans, there being a marked difference between them 
to physical appearance, dress, and many customs. Edwardes says, the Turis are 
Khattar Hindkis in origin, from Gariala, on the banks of the Haru Kiver, 
Rawal Pindi District. 

Lumsden says, the Turis can turn out 8,000 foot and 500 horse, and are 
divided into the four sections of Dapazai, Sargali, Gandi Khel, and Alizai. 
Edwardes, however, divides them into—- 


1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4. 

6 . 


Gandi Khel 
Alizai 

Masliu Khel 
Hamza Khel 
Dapazai 


Total 


l,00o 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,500 

6,000 


These five branches are called Panjpadri, or five fathered ; and when they 
first got possession about the Pewar Pass, they parcelled it out into five 
equal portions, to each branch a portion,-—a custom which they have strictly 
followed with each successive acquisition in the valley, without any reference 
to the comparative numbers of the five branches ; and posse.ssion conti¬ 
nues in this manner at the present day, except in individual cases of sale or 
other voluntary transfer. 

Those Turis ■ who chose, took to building houses on their lauds; but there 
are still a large number who remain “Kuchis,” living in tents all the year; 
in winter about Bolyamin, and in summer in the Safed Koh. 

The Turis are not in general large men, and their dark complexions 
mark their eastern origin ; but they are strong, hardy, 
Mernarandum by Colonel courageous. The dress of the common people 

Edwardes. consists simply of a blanket shirt. As horeemen they 

ar-e as superior to their neighbours, as the Vpirisare as footmen. A mounted 
Turi is a perfect model of a moss trooper: his horse is small, but active and 
enduring, and carries his own clothing mider the saddle ,* while at the saddle 
bow, in leathern wallets, hang food for man and horse, spare shoes, nails and 
a hammer in case of accident, and an iron peg and rope to picket the horse 
anywhere in a moment. • 

The object of horsemanship with them is to commit distant and daring 
raids, mther than for defence; and any distinguished highway man earns the 
honorable title of a “ Khlak," or crack-man. 

A profusion of arms covers every horseman,—one or two short brass bound 
carbines at his back, two or three pistols and knives of sizes and sorts all 
round his waist belt, and a sword by his side. The introduction of revolvers 
would save them a good deal of weight I 
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James says of the Turis:— ... 11, , 1 -i.- 

‘‘They are far inferior to the Vaziris in courage and all manly qualities, 
" with coarse sensual features; there is much of the savage about them. 
“ On scenting prey, their eyes dilate, and they evince all the greed and 
“ ferocity of wild beasts. In their raids they are ruthless, and spare neither 

“sex nor age." . 

Lumsden says, they are generally short, compact, tliough rather sickly- 
looldng men, with either a skulking or cunning look about them. They 
wear earrings, and dress in a sort of loose frock coming doAvn to the knees, 
either of a dark-blue colour interspersed with patches of white, or a white 
garment patched with blue,—with a common blue or white turban and “ kamr- 
band," and with breeches loose above, but fitting tight from the knee down to 
the ankle. They wear sandals. They are armed much in the same way as 
other Afghans. Their horsemen, mounted on sor^y-looking jades, small but 
very wiry, are adepts at border frays, and have a great local reputation. The 
footmen are thought little of, though a considerable number are to be found in 
the service of the Governor of Kuram. 

The Turis are all Shiahs, though Bellew, probably throug;h a slip, says they 
are Sunis. Masson mentions a curious custom which is said to be prevalent 
among them. When they see a stranger, they ask him if he is straight or 
crooked, putting at the same time their forefinger to their forehead and holding 
it first in a perpendicular position, and then in a contorted one.^ li desirous of 
being civilly received, the stranger had better reply that he is straight, by 
which they understand that he is a Shiah. 

The shrine of Pahui-i-alam (in Kirman), the father of Nadar Shah, is 
considered very sacred by the Turis. 

They bf'^s a peculiar custom of firing numerous shots with matchlocks 
over the head of a newly-born male child, as an introduction to the ordinaiy 
scenes of this life, and to accustom him to the sound, so that he may not 
shi-ink from the fire of his enemies in after life. 

The Turis are at feud with the Vaziris and Zaimukhts, Mangals and Jagis, 
but are friendly to the BangasheL The Bangashes join the Turis in all wars, 
but not often in raids. If they are summoned and fail to join, they are fined 
. when the expedition is over. 

The feud noth the Jagis is very bitter, and each is always on the watch 
to pounce on some unfortunate or unguarded member of the'opposite tribe ; 
consequently none of either tribe dare transgress the limits of the other by 
crossing the intervening hill except at the risk of his life. 

The Turis were formerly “ Kuchi," or a wandering tribe. Their seat was at 
Nilab, on the Indus, and they moved to and fro between that point and Kabul 
with their flocks and herds. By the Bangash accounts it was about four 
generations back when the Turis first took root in Kuram. The Bangashes had 
rebelled against their Kabul sovereign, who sent a force, reduced them, and 
imposed on them a tax; to pay which they sold the village of Barakar, near 
Pewar, to the Turis. After that the Turis got Pewar by another bargain, by 
which they were bound to supply Asad Khan, a Bangash Chief of Shilofzan, 
with wood. Thus, little by- little, the Turis availed themselves of Bangash 
dissensions to seize new villages, until the Bangashes say they have now only 
the villages of Shilofzan and Ziran under the hills, and Aza Khel in the 
plains, which are free. The rest of Kuram is in the hands of the Turis, who 
have reduced the Bangashes to the condition of “humsayahs," or dependents. 

Every Bangash is obliged to attach himself to a powerful Turi, who is 
ealled his “ naik," and who protects him from other Turis. 


Byertiielfiw, the 

JMe oeoasion the Turis defeated Shir Ali Ktein and Mahamed Amiir ^an, 
l^led-500 Duranis on the Jagi boi'der, and would have killed more had 
T nephew of Khan Sharin Khan, named Sultan Ahmed Kha% a Kayllumh 
aiah, oome between them and begged for quarter, 

feeni'the Turi thieves were lurking about the Durani camp to steal horflea, 
pK^j^shis used to call out from inside their tent the Shiah war 
Alii Yah Haidar!” On hearing which, the Turis left that part of the 
and went cm to plunder the Afghans. . > 
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SECTION V. 

The Kuram Valley and the Pewar Kotal 


’oloncl Edvvardes’ Report. 


McGregor’s Gazetteer. 


1 BAM is a modern name borrowed from the river which flows through it* 
The old name was Bangash, from the tribe that pos¬ 
sessed it. It is now less the property of the Bangashes 
lan the Turis. The valley is a dependency o£ Kabul, lying at the foot of 
ae southern slopes of Safed Koh Range. Colonel Edwardes thus describes 
the valley after the expedition there in 1866 :— 

The length of this district may be about 60 miles, with a breadth varying 
from 8 to 10 miles. 

^^The appearance of the Kuram Valley is exceedingly beautiful, ancHn 
some respects grand. Above is the ever-white Spinghar or Safed Koh, look¬ 
ing down in grave majesty on the smiling green fields and pleasant orchards 
stretched at its feet, and cleft by the noisy babbling Kuram, whoso waters^ 
are as clear and crystal as the snows from which they come. Below, which¬ 
ever way the eye turns, it is met by m expanse quick with the life of villages, 
fields, orchards, and groves, and topped by grand mountains comingclose down, 
and covered with dark pine, till their height, as it were, raised them from such 
encumbrance, when they stand out clear, naked, and white.^^ 

The mountains of the district consist of the spurs from the Safed Koh, 
which stretch out to the south; at first very, steeply, 
then in the glacis like slopes, which are mentioned 
by Griffiths as occurring at the foot of the Hindu Kush. The principal of 
those spurs is the Pewar ridge, which starts out from the Sita Ram Mountiiin, 
and going south, ere it is stayed by the river, splits out into two branches, 
one of which goes parallel to the Kuram River, and the other south-east, 
parallel with that of Pewar. Another great spur comes from the ridge to 
the south of the Karmana Valley, and, stopping the direct drainage of tlie 
mountain, forces it to turn west ere it resumes its normal direction. This 
spur drains on the north into the Kirman Dara, on the south into the 
Kuram and the Karmana Valley. 

Of the south ridge we have not much information, the only spur of 
which anything is known, is that crossed by the Darwaza Pass. 

Besides the main valley, there are a number of smaller glens which run 
into the hills on either sides. These are of little width as a rule, but all 
are watered, and afford some space for cultivation. The largest of them is 
the Kirman Dara, inhabited by Bangash. 

The rivers of Kuram, besides that from which the district takes its name, 
are the Hariab, Keria, Mangal, Ahmad Khel, Kirman, and Karmana. 

The climate of Kuram is very agreeable. For a month or six weeks in 
mid-winter the weather is described as very severe, owing to tbp elevation of 
the valley above the sea and its proximity to the Snowy Range; but on the 
other hand the hot months are tempered by cool and 
from that region. 

During the time of Lumsden^s mission, the average of seven days^ temper- 
ature, from 22nd to 28th March inclusive, was at 5 a. m. 54''20'Fahr.; 
at 1 p. M. in sun 98*^20', in a tent 76®; at 8 p. m. 58®30' Pahr. On the return 
of the mission later in the season, the average of six days^ temperature, from 

p 1 


refreshing breezes 
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to 16th Jane inclusive^ was at 8 a. m. Fahr.; at 1 p. m. in sun 118®, 
ixi a tent Fahr; and at 8 p.m. Fahr. 

The principal diseases of Kiiram appear to he fever of the intermittent 
type, with enlarged spleen. Fevers are said to be most prevalent during the 
months of July, August, and September, the season during which the rice 
Ixarvest is gathered. 

Kuram is inhabited by the Bangash, Turi, Jagi, and Mangal tribes. The 
two last inhal>it the .upper portion of the valley to the crest of the Pewar 
Kotal, and on the south of Chamkani, and are semi-independent. 

The numbers of these tribes are thus estimated— 


Mangals 

Jagis 

Bangash 

Turis 

Total 


at 


8,000 fighting men, by Lttmsden. 
800 

5,620 „ „ Edwardes. 

6,000 


19,420 


Taking, then, the number of families to be equal to that of the fighting 
men, and multiplying them by 4J, the population of Kuram would be 77,680 
souls ; an estimate which does not seem excessive when the number of villages 
and fertility of the soil is considered. 

Nearly every village is a fort. These villages are generally placed along 
the course of the river near each other. Each is enclosed by a square mud 
vvali, with a tower at two of the diagonal angles flanking the sides. The gate 
is in the centre of one side, and usually the top of the wall all round is armed 
with a ehevaux^de-frue of thorn bushes, as a protection against robbers at 
night. Many of the villages are ornamented by stately plane trees of great 
height and beauty. 

The grain in Kuram is generally stored in caves, the apertures of whicli 
are then built up, and being always in the sides of some small conglomerate 
hillock on which the villages are built, or in their immediate neighbourhood, 
are easily defended. Water is abundant everywhere, (except at the base of 
Safe! Koh, which is occupied by a stony and uncultivated plateau some 
20 miles by 6 ) and irrigation is rendered facile 4)y the water of the river, 
and that of the numerous streams flowing from the adjacent mountains 
towards it, whicli is led off in water-courses in all directions, and at various 
heights. 

The sides of the mountains above Kuram are clothed with forests of pine, 
and these have been brought into use by the British Forest Department, the 
timber being floated down the river to Banu. 

The Kuram Valley has one peculiarity. Placed in the midst of an Afghan 
population, the whole of its tribes are of the Shiah persuasion; a fact which 
is of considerable importance 

The government of Kuram is usually under one of the relations of the 
reigning Amir of Kabul. The Governor, however, seldom visits the country, 
but governs it through a deputy (naib). The-revenue can never be collected 
except by a considerable force, which, when necessary, is sent from Kabul. 

The population of Kuram, being all Shiahs, bear no good-will to their 
Suni masters ; and when Colonel Edwardcs was there in 1856, he was informed 
by Mtrza Giil, the most powerful and intelligent man in Kuram, that he was 
dei)uted by the council of the Turis to say that, whenever the British wished 
to take their country, they were ready to help them. 

In politics the Turis belong to the Gar faction. 
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.'■ SECTION VI. 

Miranzai Field Force, 1856. 

Ex 2 iediiion into the Kuram Valley.* 

/^Thb expedition into the Miranzai Valley in May 1855 had been attended by 
r. . ,pthe best effects, and for some time afterwards peace 
^ continued to prevail thei’e. Subsequently Dar Samund, 

“ one of the most distant and largest village, withheld the land revenue due 
“ from it. Numerous raids were also committed on our Khatak, Bangash, and 
Report by CaptaiB Coke. Vaziri subjects resident in the valley, by the Turis, 
whom the Afghan Government were unable to cori- 
trol/\and these incursions were abetted by the Zaimukht Afghans. 

The Turis^ on the first annexation of the Kohat District, had given much 
trouble. 

They had repeatedly leagued wdth other tribes to harass the Miranzai 
valley, harbouring fugitives, encouraging all to resist, and frequently attacking 
Bangash and Khatak villages in the Kohat District. 

In August iy53, Captain Coke moved from Bahadur Khel with 100 men, 
1st Panjab Infantry, and 45 sabres, 1st Panjab Cavalry, to seize a large armed 
Turi caravan. Pushing on with the cavalry after a march of 40 the 

Turis were come up with at Darbnnd, and after some resistance, in which 1 
Turi was killed and 1 wounded, 37 Turis with all their property* were captured, 
and their goods taken as security for the re-payment of the value of plundered 
property, the men as hostages for their tribe. This measure was soon followed 
by an embassy from the tribe, whose petition ran thus— 

* rr u K m 1 After compliments,—^^Our caravan cattle 

ICoport on Tribes by Mi'. Temple. j « ^ i n i i 

^ ^ and many of our tribe have been seized. 

This is the just punislimeat of evil doers. Before the British Govern¬ 
ment came to this country, we had evil intent against Khatak and Bangash, 
and carried off their cattle. 

Since the arrival of British Government, we have, through evil counsels, 
done the same. 

^Mhit since we find there is a British offioer who protects bis subjects, 
both Bangash and Khatak, and has retaliated on us, we beg that our caravan 
may be released, and we bind ourselves to abstain in future from raids on 
British territory, and the Tuvis will trade witlx the Khataks and Bangashes. 

An agreement was then concluded with the tribe; the value of plundered 
property was made good, the prisoners were released, and 5 Turis were 
made over to the British as hostages; but within one month the tribe again 
gave way to ^^evil counsels,and in the following March (1854) a serions 
attack was made by the Turis with 2,000 men (foot and horse) on a Miranzai 
village—lives were lost on both sides, and the Turi hostages were then incar¬ 
cerated in the Lahore jail. 

This instance of misconduct was followed up by other raids. In the 
autumn of 1854, when the expedition against the refractory British territoiy 
of Miranzai was designed, it was under consideration whether the opportunity 


♦ See general map of the Frontier. 
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should not be taken oP punishing’ the Turis; but as they were subjects of 
Kabul^ and negotiations with the Amir were shortly expected, the Govern¬ 
ment decided on first arranging with His Highness on the subject. 

During the negotiations for the treaty of Peshawar in March 1854, it 
w'as explained to the Afghan representative that either the Kabul Government 
rnirst restrain the Turis from incursions on British territory, or else the British 
Government itself would undertake to chastise them; but it was resolved that 
another trial should be given to the Turis before further measures were taken, 
as the Kabul Government promised to control them. The expedition to 
Miranz.ai was effected, as already shewn, in May 1855, and the Turis, having 
Seen that display of force, desired to make peace with us, when another 
agreement was concluded, and their hostages released from confinement. 

But in spite of these measures the Turis continued their raids. 

In June 1856 no less than 13 were recorded against them, in which 1 
Kbatak, 4 V.aziris, and 3 Bajigashes, were killed; 4 Khataks and S Bangashes 
wounded, and nearly 500 head of cattle carried off. These were followed by 
another raid, marked by unusual atrocity-—the murder of a young girl. 

In regard to the Zaimukhts, their object had long been to encroach on 
,, , , „ , the valley of the Bangash, in which they had already 

acquired the village oi Torawari; and it was therefore 
determined to send a force to punish the Turis and to compel an under¬ 
standing with the Zaimukhts, and to make an example of the refractory 
village of Dar Samund. But previous to the advance of the force, the 
recusant village of Dar Samund paid up its revenue, together with a fine of 
Us. 1,000 imposed. 

With regard to the time of year for the operations, the Deputy Commis- 
Report by Captain Hen- sioner. Captain Henderson, remarked that it would 
derson. Deputy Commission- then (m the autumn) be fane and settled weather; 
er. that forage would be abundant, water plentiful, and 

the Kuram River at its lowest; and that, moreover, it was very advisable the 
hlianazai Valley should be visited at as an early a date as possible. 

Records StaffOffice, Punjab The troops which were to take part in the expe- 
Frontier Force. dition were— 

No. 3 Company, Pahjab Sappers and Millers, (then in the Kohat 
District,) and also a body of Khatak horsemen. 

The 4th Panjab Cavalry from Kohat. 

Detachment, Ist Panjab Cavalry, from Dera Ismail Khan. 

Ditto Peshawar Mountain Battery, from Peshawar. 

No. 1 Panjab Light Field Battery, from Banu. 

No. 3 Light Field Battery, from Kohat. 

66th Gurkhas, from Rawal Pindi. 

1st 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


2nd > Paujab Infantry, from Kohat. 

8rd I 

6th from Dera Ismail Khan. 

Six gun elephants were to be provided from Peshawar. 

Kohat was to be held by No 4 or Garrison company artillery, 1 troop, 
8rd Panjab Cavalry, from Banu, 1 troop, 4th Panjab Cavalry, (to be loft at 
Kohat,) 1 company, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 6th Paujab Infantry, and the Head 
Quarters and Wing, 5th Panjab Infantry, from Bann (this regiment also 
furnishing a company for the Nari and Latarmar post, and 2 companies 
for Bahadur Khel); the cavalry detachments, 4th Panjab Cavalry, at these 
posts were relieved by the 3rd Panjab Cavalry from Banu. 
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' ;nie number of rounds to be carried by the Mountain Batteries were— 

128 shell 
160 round shot. 

The howitzer being a more useful piece for mountai?^ warfare than the 
gun, No. 1 Panjab Light Field Battery was to furnish a detachment to 
work the two Mountain guns and howitzers belonging to that and No. S 
Punjab Light Field Battery; 48 mules or yabus, to be completed from the 
Battery at Dera Ismail Khan, were to be brought for service with No* 8 
Panjab Light Field Battery, which was to carry the full proportion of service 
ammunition for tw'o howitzers (24 pounder) and four 9-poander guns. Carbines 
for night duties were to be taken by the artillery. 

The troops were to be provided with nimchas, great-coats, and warm 
bedding, and the camp followers to be warned of the certainty of great cold. 
Arrangements were made through the civil officers for a suitable building 
at Hangii, as a mag'azine for reserve ammunition. 

The .Deputy Commissioner of Kohat was to be informed of the daily 
requirements of each regiment, &c. He was requested to collect supplies for 
the force, and to arrange for forage, &c., along the line of route; and if fire¬ 
wood was scarce in any parts of the country, to have supplies of it stacked 
at the nearest possible places. . 

Officers were to march as lightly equipped as possible. 

On the 21st October the Miranzai Field Force (as detailed in appendix). 
Despatches from Brigadier «ndcr the command of BHoradier N. Chamherlain, 
N. Chamberlain and Licute- marched from Kohat towards Hangu^ where it arrived 
nant-Colonel H. B. Ed- on the 22nd. On the 23rd the force moved to Togue, 
wardes. Commissioner. 24th to Rai, fthe border village of the Upper 

and Lower Miranzai Valleys,) and on the 25th to Nariab. 

A great diierenee was perceptible in the feeling of the people. In 1855 
the walls and houses had been covered with armed men; now all was quiet: 
no notice was taken of the arrival of the troops, and the men and women 
of the villages pursued their usual avocations. They had already paid their 
revenue, and, having defied no orders, seemed perfectly to understand tiiat 
they were safe, though 5,000 soldiers were encamped under their walls. 
Nothing had tended more to create this confidence than the strict discipline 
which Brigadier Chamberlain invariably enforced. 

Advantage was taken of the move to Nariab to surprise the village jof 
Torawari. This village, which was not walled, is situated at the entrance 
of the Zaimukht Valley. Its position was well adapted for defence, and retreat 
on being pressed. The hills are close to it on both sides, the frQUt only 
being open to the Miranzai Valley. At Kai, the Deputy Commissioner, 
Captain Henderson, had received intelligence that a large number of Miranzai 
criminals had taken refuge in Torawari, which was inhabited by Zaimukht set¬ 
tlers from the hills north-west of Miranzai. In the expedition of 1855, greater 
consideration had been shewn to Torawari, than to any of the other villages, 
through the good offices of Kwajah Mahomed Khan, the Chief of the Khataks, 
who, to gain the friendship of the Zaimukht clan, went so far as to pay the 
most of the Torawari revenue. In consequence of this prompt payment, 
the force had then no occasion to encamp at Torawari even for a single day. 
But, as usual, mild treatment was .attributed to weakness, and not only the 
Zaimukhts but their Bangash neighbours came to regard Torawari as an im¬ 
pregnable fortress; hence, every run.away blackguard in the valley, as the fot’ce 
again approached, sought and received asylum in this redoubtable Zaimukht 
village. 
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Amongst these refugees was a special rufBan, namedwho got hie 
livelihood by catching Hindu traders in by-paths, and hanging them up by 
the heels till they were suffocated into delivering up their money. 

It was decided to surprise them; but neither the officers of the force, nor 
the most friendly chiefs in the camp, were informed. Orders were given for 
the lusual march to Nariab the next morning. The Nariab road was recon¬ 
noitred by the Engineers, and improved by the Sappem, and ground at Nariab 
was selected for the camp. 

An hour before the time appointed, the ti’oops were turned out. 

From Bai to Torawari is about 9 miles, and for half the distance the 
road is the same as that to Nariab. Up to this point the whole force proceeded 
leisurely, and none but commanding officers knew what was going to happen. 
At last, however, the troops broke into two columns, one keeping the road to 
Nai-iab, and the other striking off to Torawari. The friends of the Zaimukhts 
became uneasy, but no man was allow'ed to go ahead. 

Wheu within 4 miles of the place, and as day was fast breakinc, the 
cavalry pshed on in two bodies, (one led by Captain Henderson, the Deputy 
Commissioner, the other under the Brigadier, accompaaied by the Commissioner,) 
tlie broken nature of the ground prevented any rapid movements, but by keeping 
a tolerable wide circle, the cavalry succeeded in suiTouuding the place before the 
inluibitants had any warning. The enemy made no attempt to lireak through 
the investment; the uncertain nature of the light at first did not admit of their 
counting the troops, and as the light became clearer, the sight of other troops 
hurrying up must have discouraged any attempt of the kind. 

About an hour after the arrival of the cavalry, the Peshawar Battery 
and 6th Panjah Infantry came up, shortly followed by the Mountain Guns 
of No. 1 Panjah Light Field Battery, and the 1st and 2nd Panjab Infantry. 
As soon as the cavalry had got into position, the Commissioner had sunhnoui'd 
the elders out to treat ; but after two hours' negotiations nothing could be settled, 
and they were sent back with the intimation that they must either surrender 
the criminals known to be harboured by them, pay a line for previous misconduct, 
and give security for future good behaviour, or stand the consequences. 

No sign of compliance with the demands being evinced, a further quarter 
of an hour was granted, to enable them to send out their women and children ; 
and during this period eveiy endeavour was made to induce them to place 
their families in security, but with no effect; and the time having expired, a 
few voiinda of blank ammunition were fired by the artillery as a warning, and 
then the eight Mountain Guns opened fire on the place. After some thirty 
shot and, shell had been thrown into the village a flag was waived from the 
mosque, and the fire being checked some old women advanced towards the 
troops bearing Korans on their heads in token of submission, 

The tevras then imposed were, that the whole of the male population should 
come outside the village and throw down their arms, all but the criminals being 
promised their lives, Aftor some hesitation a portion of the men came out, 
hut as it was found that they had not brought their arms, nor given up the 
criminals as required and promised, the 1st and 2nd Punjab Infantry were 
ordered to enter the place for the purpose of turning all the men out and 
seizing all arms. Finding that the villagers still hung back, and a man of the 
2nd Panjah Infantry being severely wounded by a Zaimukht villager, who was 
killed on the spot, the place was ordered to be fired, when in the course of a 
very short time the whole of the population and cattle were gathered outside. 

The troops were then recalled, and the villagers allowed to extinguish the 
flames, by which about one-third of the village had been destroyed. 



agatnst the thibrs* k*-w. euontt im. 


i 12 the Deputy Comiuissi(mcr bad a list) were 

thim seized and made over to the troops for safe custody, and 182 of the 
principal inhabitante were brought into camp, as security until the fine of 
Ks. 2,000 inflietai on the village should be paid. 

The number of arms seized was 221, and of cattle captured 1,200 head, 
inchuling ponies, cows, buffaloes, and mules, which were made over to the civil 
authorities. 

Two or three lives only were lost ou the side of the Zaimukhts ; 2 soldiers 
were wounded in the scuffle in the village. 

The troops reached camp about 2 o^clock, no one attempting to molest 
them during their retirement. 

The force halted at Nariab from the 29th November to the^ 4th December, 
when it marched to Dar Samnnd, and on the 5th to Thalh 

Before marching from Nariab all sickly men* were sent back to Kohat, 
the excessive variation of the temperature, (there being a difference of nearly 
40° B'ahr. between the day and the night,) affecting of course the health of the 
troops. 

The Deputy Governor of Kuram had been ordered by the Amir of Kabal 
to meet the Commissioner with the Tori Chiefs at the frontier village of Thai], 
to answer for their misdeeds ; but as he was unable, or unwilling, to carry out 
his inKstruclions, it was determined to across the Kuram. 

The 6th and 7th were passed by the whole of the infantry in fortifying 
a position on the left bank of the Kuram, wherein (sickness having again 
increased) the sick and convalescent soldiers and followers were to bo left, as 
well as all superfluous equipage and non-combatants; of the latter, the smallest 
possible numbers were to accompany the force on its on^vavd march. 

On the 8th November the force crossed the Kuram, and, after marching up 
its bants for 10 miles, encamped for the night near a hamlet called Sarra Khoa ; 
neither a village nor a man were to bo seen throughout the march, and for tho 
whole distance the hills bounded the river on both sides. 

The following day the march was continued to Haizar Pir Ziarut, 15 miles, 
a rather diflicult and tedious one for the guiis and baggage, and it was 
near sun-set before the rear-guard reached camp. The road was either on the 
banks, or along the bed of the river. The Kuram Valley and the Tori lands 
were entered immediately on leaving Sarra Khoa, when the valley increased in 
breadth; villages were numerous, and the whole country bore signs of careful 
cultivation. The force was this day met by a representative of the Kabul 
authorities, and the principal Tori and Bangasih Maliks. 

During the march a low Kotal was crossed by the cavalry and infantry, but 
which was impracticable for artillery, though easily capable of imj)rovement, 
and the artillery had to follow the bed of the stream. The narrowness of 
the path, which for a time ran along the face of a hill, delayed the baggage 
greatly. 

The artillery generally proceeded along the bed of the Kuram; the; river 
was low at this season, and its bed found easier for guns than the road along 
its banks. 

From Haizar Pir to the Sirdaris Fort there are two roads, one being up 
the bed of the river and past numerous villages, the other by tbe Dirwaza ; 
the latter was said to be the most practicable, and had therefore been aefopted. 
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As it was desirable that the settlement wnith the Tiiris should fake [)tee near 
the fort (occupied by the Kabul Sirdar when in the valley/and at that time by 
his Deputy)^ and as the opportunity for seeing and surveying the country was 
a favorable one^ the troops continued their nuireh on the 10th, passing through 
narrow valleys covered with high grass, but destitute of any signs of man; 
although later in the year these lands are occupied by the migratory 
Gilzais, who return to their hills on the approach of summer. 

The camp was pitched at the mouth of the Dirwaza defile (11 miles). 

The following day the column proceeded through the Dirwaza, j;itching 
camp after a 13-mile march on the righbt bank of the Kuram, about 
mile from the fort, on the opposite side of the river. 

The defile was about 8 miles in length, and although large working parties 
were employed to improve the road, and a regiment of infantry was detailed 
to assist the Light Field Battery, the axles of two of the four pieces gave 
way, and it was sun-sot before the Battery was in camp.* 

For tile first 6 miles the pass is so narrow, to that it is commanded by hills 
13 n ^ matchlock range from both sides. The chief 

kiigmeersf P ^ > difficulties of the road were found in the first 3 miles. 

The nullah draining the pass had frequently to be 
crossed, the ascents and descents being occasionally steep and rocky. In one 
|)lace the path had been cut away by torrents, and there was a perpendicular 
drop of 20 feet into the nullah. The hill above wjis very difficult to work in— 
rocky, covered with stunted palm bushes, and of a steep slope, and it was 
found necessary to build up a road for the passage of the artillery. 

Tidie Sirdar s Fort is situated in the widest part of the valley, which is there 
about 12 miles across ; the cultivated portion extending for about a mile on 
either side the river. The villages were thickly clustered, and situated on 
those cultivated strips of land, wfith the exception of a few built at thefgorges 
in the hills where there were springs. 

Up to this time not a single shot had been fired into the camp; but at 
Haizar Pir the head men had been warned by the Brigadier that he would 
not submit to the indignity of being annoyed at night, and that if.his picqnots 
were fired upon, every village in the neighbourhood of the camp would be 
destroyed. ^ 

The force was halted at Kot Miajal from the lltb to the 28rd November. 
There was some difficulty about grazing for the camels, the nearest procurable 
being m the Dirwaza, 6 or 7 miles from camp. As supplies wei’e running 
short, little having been brought in by the people of the country, foraging* 
paities had to be sent out with jpattle and money, and a compulsory sale 
enforced in the neighbouring villages; but, although the operation was a tedi¬ 
ous one, going from house to house to fill up tlie bags, no ditficulfcy was 
experienced by the troops employed, and after a day or two the people of the 
^untiy to bring grain into the camp. A strong detachment of 

ivhawaja Mahomed^s horsemen was also sent back to Thall to bring up 
detachment taking only two marches in reaching camp from 

The Tuiis who at first intended to refuse compliance with our demands, 
hoping they would induce the surrounding tribes to unite against us, very 

Hgliter calibre, with a larger proportion 
aST ^ ^ better adapted tor the couutnes in which the frontier regiment must be prepared 
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tcliang’ed their language and policy ; and our claims against them’*" 
iiaving been amicably arranged, the ;Jlst was spent by the Brigadier and the 
Gommissioner, and others, in visiting the Pewar Pass. On the first arrival of 
the force in the valley, the Commissioner had mentioned to the Deputy Gover¬ 
nor and head men his intention of doing this; but as further notice might 
have led to difficulties, the determination was only made known to the Pewar 
Maliks, who were in camp, late in the night of the 20th, when they were 
warned to accompany the party. The escort consisted of 200 cavalry. (For a 
description of the pass, see appendix.) The people were civil, ready to afford 
any information, and appeared quite to have made up their minds that they 
were shortly to expect a British occupation. 

In camp the cold was now very trying at night, the thermometer falling 
10° Fahr. below freezing point, and the sick list was again on the increase;— 
chest and bowel complaints being most common. 

On the 2{ird tbe force commenced its return towards Thall. 

The first day’s march, 12 miles, was to Ibrahimzai; the cavalry and 
artillery had to follow the bed of the river, the’infantry marching by a 
narrow path on its right bank leading along the foot of a low range of 
hills. The second day's march was to Haiz.a.r Pir Ziarat, 11 miles,—the 
road again following the bed of the river. This route was found to be much 
better titan the Dunuiis had stated, and in the autumn and winter, when the 
river is low, it is preferable to that vid the Dirwaza. 

A halt of three days was made here, to enable the Kabul authorities to 
collect the remaining stolen cattle which were in the neighbouring Turi 
villages; and advantage was taken of the second day’s march for the Brigadier, 
the Commissioner, and others, to explore under the escort of a strong party 
of cavalry, and accompanied by the Zaimukht Maliks, (who, however, were 
most unwilling to show the road,) the western entrance into the Zaimukht 
(Independent) Valley. This object was attained, although after a short time 
the heights being crowned by sonie of the tribe, it became unsafe to proceed 
any distance up the valley. 

On the 26th the 2nd Panjab Infantry, and a wing, 4th Panjab Cavalry, 
marched towards Hangu, and were employed afterwards in bringing out 
treasure for the camp. 

On the 27th the camp moved from Haizar Pir Ziarut, reaching Thall on the 
28ch. A troop of cavalry had, on tlie requisition of the Commissioner, been 
placed at the disposal of the Deputy Governor of Kuram for the day, to 
aid him in recovering from certain villages the value of cattle stolen from 
British subjects, and which was duly paid. 

On the afternoon of the day in which the force returned to Thall, 4 grass- 
cutters w’ere killed, and 1 mortally wounded whilst 
out cutting grass. Tlieir ponies carried off by the 
murderers, were recovered by the cavalry guard with 
them ; but, from the nature of the ground, the cavalry 
could not succeed in coming up with the murderers. 

The troops remained at Thall till the 5th December, when the murder of 
the grass-cutters having been clearly brought home to the Miami branch of 


Desimtches from Briga¬ 
dier N. Chamberlaiii and 
Captain B, Henderson De¬ 
puty Commissioner. 


* Losses proved 
Keprisalsj &c. 


Rs. A. P. 
17,010 6 0 
4,430 8 0 

12,570 14 0 


Balance ... 12,570 14 0 

Of this, 4,2iy .0-0 was realized in Kimuo, and 8,630-14-0 guaranteed hy the Deputy Qoxmiti, 
irnm. 
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tii& Kabal Khel Vaziris, and their maliks having declined either to wait 
the Deputjf Commissioner, or to afford any reparation, no alternative was Icrt 

hut to obtain redress by force of arms. ' ., 

Although their conduct did not call for any consideration at our, hands, 
both the Deputy Commissioner and the Brigadier were of opinion that t e 
future peace of the frontier, and the interests of Government, would best he 
secured, could punishment be inflicted upon the guilty only; and-as the 
names of those actually implicated in the murder, and their precise location, 
had been made known to Captain Henderson, (who was in political charge, tlie 
Commissioner, Colonel Edwardes, having gone into Peshawar,) the operations 
were to he restricted, as far as it was possible, to their apprehension alone. 

But to have required the surrender of criminals without heing_ in a position 
to enforce the demand, would have been considered, by the Vazms. as an 
idle menace, and have been treated with contempt; and therefore, before 
any call of the kind could be made, it was necessary to bring the whole 
branch of the tribe under our control. It was only possible to effect this by 

a surprise, and arrangements were made accordingly. . 

After the murder of the grass-cutters, such of the Miami as had pre¬ 
viously been encamped on the right bank of the Kuram crossed the river, 
and the whole of the tribe pitched their tents at the foot of a rimge of. 
mountains which they had been accustomed to consider inaeee^ible, and 
where they supposed themselves secure from any attack except in front, and 

consequently cared not for the proximity of our camp. . 

Eor the surprise to be successful, two conditions were indispensable, 11 * 2 ., ‘DO 
possession of the mountains in rear of their encampments, and the cutting off 
of their retreat down the left bank of the river. _ a . -1 • 11 - 

To Major Coke was assigned the first of these operations. At midnight 

this column* was awoke and fell in without the slightest noise, when, led by 
most expert guides provided by the Deputy Commissioner, it commenced its 
march for the summit of the mountains by a circuitous and difficult path._ 

Two hours after the departure of Major Coke’s column, the remainder 01 
the troops fell in, crossed the Kuram opposite camp, and marched down its 
right bank under Brigadier Chamberlain. 

On their reaching the village of Billand Khel crie day began to dawn, so 
leaving the infantiy and guns to follow, the Brigadier pushed on wrth the 
cavalry ; the Deputy Commissioner accompanied Khavvaja Mahomed fohan s 
horsemen for the double purpose of cutting ofiT retreat by the river bank, 
and of reconnoitring the river down stream for a place practicable for infantry. 
On Crossing the river and entering the broken ground, tlie cavalry came 
suddenly on an encampment of the Miami, who, warned of their approach, 
were carrying their families and cattle up the steep mountain path in their 
rear. Here a few shots were exchanged, we having 1 horseman wounded 
and 2 horses killed, the Vaziris losing a man. , , j v 

About this time intimation was brought that Major Coke’s column had been 
seen on the summit of the mountain, so there was no longer any doubt as to 
his success; and the Gurkhas and Mountain Train having come up with the 
cavalry, this column soon turned the southernmost point of the Miami 
encampments, and ascended the mountains, thereby completing the chain. 
Major Coke’s column was above them, and completely closed the fevv i>atlis 
which led up the mountain. The 3rd Panjab Infantry and the Field Battery 
threatened their front from below; and lower down again, the Gurkhas and 

* 1st Pmijab Infantry. 

6th do. do 

Two S-Ponndcr Uums Ko, 1 Panjid) Ijight Field Battery. 
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(Hi4iirGuns had the command of tlie hills; whilst the cavahy cut off al' 
retreat by tho plain. 

But Major Cokes’' column had not reached its position without great diffi^ 

at - n t > r. X 1 . culty : the column was accompanied by 3 guides 
Mnjor Cokes Despatch. the Miami Khel tribe, who was to 

prevent firing on the troops from any Vaziri Khiris (encampments) the column 
might pass. Passing the village of Mahamadzai, where a guard of 14 men 
with a guide was placed to prevent any men leaving the village to give tho 
alarm, the column ascended the hills by a gorge to the south. 

The ground was very difficult, only one man could pass at a time ; and 
when, at htJf-past 5 a.m., the head of the column was halted to allow the rejir to 
close up, it was found that the 6th Panjab Infantry and the guns had lost 
their way,—misled it afterwards appeared by the man of the Miami tribe, 
who was with the guns (and who then effected his escape). As it was near 
daylight. Major Coke determined to push on with the 1st Panjab Infantry, and 
after some 3 miles came upon a Miami encampment; and as this could not be 
passed without the inhabitants giving the alarm, 2 companies under Lieute¬ 
nant Lumsden were sent to surprise it, when 1,000 sheep and some cattle 
were captured, and the Vaziris driven over the hills away from the villages 
against which the column was proceeding. Major Coke was here joined by 
the Mountain Guns and tho 6th Panjab Infknti’y, led by a guide, who had been 
sent back under escort to them when their absence was first discovered. 
Continuing its march, the column arrived at the crest of the hills overlook¬ 
ing the villages, and which were now completely surrounded. 

As soon as all the troops were in position the precise object of the visit was 
fully explained to the enemy, and they were assured 
they would not be injured unless they resisted. Seeing 
any attempts at escape or opposition to be useless, they 
at once gave up all who were present and called for; when, by way of 
guarantee, several hundred bead of cattle and sheep were brought away, to be 
restored when terms were definitely settled with the tribe. With the excep¬ 
tion of one Vaziri shot by a man of the 1st Pan jab Infantry when trying to 
escape up the mountain side, there were no other casualties. 

As it was found that it would be impossible to convict the suspected men 
if tried in a criminal court, a fine of Rs. 1,200 was levied on the tribe. 

Before the operations, the precaution had been taken of sending messages 
to the other (neighbouring) branches of the Kabul Khel Vaziris not to inter¬ 
fere in support of the Miamis, and no aid was given them. 

The troops returned to camp at 4 p.m. after a very hard day work, and 
after being for nearly twenty-four hours without food, as any measures for 
its preparation and carriage by tho men would have at once destroyed the 
secrecy absolutely necessary. 

In concluding his report. Brigadier Chamberlain attributed the success 
mainly to the way in which Major Coke had carried out his instructions, and 
to the very correct information, as well as to the good guides, furnished by 
CAptain Henderson, the Deputy Commissioner. 

After two days spent in a settlement with the Miamis, the force moved to 
Gandawar, where it was encamped till the 21st December, pending the adjust¬ 
ment of certain difficulties with the Zaimukhts, as a party of Zaimukhts 
having no quarrel with the people of Dar Samund, and solely with the v 
object of outraging the British Government, had on the 14th December seized 
3 men of that village, 1 of whom afterwards died of his wounds. 


Brigradier 

Despatch. 


Chamberlain^s 
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"V Tho Zaimukhts in the plains w^^re not participating' in this crime/nn(] 
powerless to procure the surrender of the culprits; but the demands of the 
Deputy Gominissioner, backed as they were by the presence of such a large 
body of troops, had the desired effect, as a deputation was sent in and a fine 
of Es, 1>000 paid. 

The ground in the neighbourhood of the Zaimukht village of Dahragha 
^nd Adlimelah, and the gorge which leads to the villages of Khaiia and Sungroba, 
were reconnoitred by Brigadier Chamberlain, and found more accessible than 
native reports had stated them to be. 

The payment of the fine imposed on the Zaimubhts for the murder of a 
Bi^tish subject leaving nothing further to be done, the force after marching 
i&^SoYiXwavi on the 22nd December, where it halted four days, was on arrival 
at Koliat broken up. 

The conduct of the troops had been most evemplaiy; not one single act of 
violence had been committed either against property or person dunng the 
whole period. 

No stronger indications of the increase of onr power and influence in these 
valleys could have been afforded than the fact, that not a single shot had been 
fired at the camp at night; that with the exception of the murder by the 
Kabul Khei Vaziris of the grass-cutters, no camp follower had been cut up, 
nor had a single animal been carried off. 

Of the experiences gained, it was found that the Camel Kajawahs and, in 
a less degree, the Dandis, which had been lately sanctioned for the convey¬ 
ance of sick and wounded in the Paujab Frontier Force, wore of tbe greatest 
utility; and although the sick list had been large, there bad never been the 
slightest difficulty experienced in providing every one with carriage who 
required it. The leathern Cartouches which had been recently adopted for 
Carrying a proportion of the infantry ammunition on mules or yabus were 
found to answer very well, and met with unanimous approval. 

The expenses of the expedition were not great, being only that of march¬ 
ing batta for the Gurkha Detachment, and some extra carriage.for the Pan¬ 
jab Frontier Force Regiments, and Rs. 2,360 for Kbwajah Mahomed Khairis 
sowars. 

The whole expenses probably were under Rs, 10^00. 

"With regard to the best season for carrying on operations in these valleys. 
Brigadier Chamberlain stated that the result of his experience confirmed 
him in the opinion that the spring of the year is the proper season for punish¬ 
ing both the Zairaukhts and Vaziris; fqr it is the season when the troops 
are most healthy and able to undergo fatigue and exposure—the corn crop 
is then on the ground, (it is for the most part dependent on irrigation, and 
therefore not subject to failure from drought,) and wliilst it affords most excel¬ 
lent forage for our own animals, its destruction is one of tbe severest losses 
we can inflict on the people. 

On the other hand, the autumn is the most sickly season throughout the 
year, and if any delay is permitted on that account, nothing but bare walls 
are to be found. Our liorses have no grass and tbe camels little forage, and 
both soldiers and camp followers suffer from the cold. 

Brigadier Chamberlain added, we have never entered the Kuram Valley 
in the spring, and do not therefore know the amount of rain-fall at that season; 
but the health of the troops in the field is an object of such primary impor¬ 
tance, that he considered, under any circumstances, tbe spring would be a more 
preferable time for operations in Kuram than the autumn. 
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_ /The risilig of the river is the only difficulty to impede guns or infauti^ 
the spring and sunmer months, and this could be surmounted by the aid 
of elephants or pontoons. We had learnt tliat the country could sdways be 
made to support a force, if necessary. 

Of the route to Kabul vid Miranzai and the Kuram Valley, he said as 
far the Pewar Pass there is nothing to impede the march of troops,—water 
sullies, forage, and wood, are procurable, and the general line of the road is 
efficiently open to be easily controlled. What the difficulties are beyond the 
Hariob on the north-west side of the pass, it is difficult to say; for no native 
information on such points is to he relied on. 

It was known, however, that two, if not three more passes had to be 
crossed, and he believed that, in a military point of view, the road from Hariob 
onwards would present much greater difficulties than are to be found this side 
of I6war if the tribes were hostile ; but he added this route, however 
must always possess the great advantage of being altogether free from Afridi 
or Mohmand influence, and might therefore be travelled with perfect securitv 
wlien the Khaibar and Tatara Passes were closed* 

„ The route over the Pewar Kotal was afterwards 

ompi er. taken by Colonel Lunisden when prcceeding’ on his 

mission to Kandahar. 

The operations against the KaM Khels for the murder of the grass-cutters 
Govornmont letter^ were considered by the Supreme Government highly 

creditable to the officers and men. The excellonh 
arrangemeuls made by Brigadier N. Chamberlain, commanding, and by Captain 
Henderson, the Deputy Commissioner, as well as the excellent conduct of the 
troops, excited the admiration of the Government; and an expression appro¬ 
bation was to be conveyed to all who were engaged in the expedition' and to 
the Commissioner, Lieutenant-Colonel Edwardes. 

In ^59 the expeditionary force against the Kabal Khel Vaziris moved 
Hirough the valley of Mirauzai, when Major James, the Commissioner of 
Peshawar, who accompanied it, thus spoke of the good fruits which the expe- 
into the valley, and the wise policy inaugurated, had brought forth 
He said, one who had known the valley, in past years would scarcely recognize 
it in Its altered state. There were still, of course, as amongst all Patlians, 
feuds and factions; but the former rarely led to bloodshed, and the latter were 
not based upon men s favor or hostility to a Government which all had been 
taught either to fear or to I’espect, 

Fronted from foreign enemies, the whole country had been brought under 
cultivation, and at certain seasons it would have been impossible in many places 
to have encamped the force without injuring the crops. The migratory herds¬ 
men were not only restrained from trespassing, but paid a tax for the use of 
the pasture lands and nmler threat of expulsion were as amenable as the 
resident tribes. Several abandoned villages had been re-established, and were 
now thriving settlements; whilst towers and walls, formerly so indispensable 
were in many places suffered to crumble away. ^ ’ 

The Commissioner on entering their villages was met by no sullen band of 
men paying their revenue in order to save their houses, but by a civiUroon 
of grey beards proffering hospitality, and by crowds of merry children 
The cases which came before the Deputy Commissioner were no longer of 
rinds, of plundered harvests and whole families murdered, but of inequality 
of assessment, of assistance required to dig water-courses, construct dams or 
the request of some youth clamorous for service. ^ 

The Commissioner did not wish it to be believed that their nature hatl 
cbanged, or, that, if left to themselves, they v/ould not return to their former 
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dibits and predilections; but their passions were restrained^ their children were 
not nurtured in scenes of blood, and we might surely hope that the first and 
great step had been taken' towards their civilization. Nor could any more 
forcible illustration be adduced of the policy of such expeditions than that of 
the history of Miranzai. 


Miranzai Field Force. 1856. 

Brigadier-General N. B, Chamberlain, commanding. 

Staff. 

Captain E. R. Adams, Staff Officer, Panjab Irregular Force, Staff Officer. 
Lieutenant A. Garnett, Engineers, (Executive Engineer, Kohat,) Engineer 
Officer. 

Lieutenant P. Lumsden, Deputy Assistant Guarter-Master General, 
Peshawar Division. 

Lieutenant Nicholson, Orderly Officer to Brigadier-General. 

Cavalry, 

One Troop, 1st Panjab Cavalry, Lieutenant W. Pane commanding. 

4th Panjab Cavalry, Major O. Jacob commanding. 

Artillery. 

Detachment, No. 1 Panjab Light Field Battery, Lieutenant J. R. Sladon 
commanding. 

No. S Panjab Light Field Battery, Lieutenant R. Mecham commanding. 
Detachment, Peshawar Mountain Train, Captain Brougham commanding. 


No. % Company, Panjab Sappers, Lieutenant A. Garnett commanding. 

Infantry. 

Wing, 66th Gurkhas, Captain Thackery commanding. 

Ist Panjab Infantry, Major J. Coke commanding. 

3nd Panjab Infantry, Captain G. W. G. Green commanding. 

3rd Panjab Infantry, Captain B. Henderson, Deputy Commissioner, com¬ 
manding. 

Detachment, 6th Panjab Infantry. 

6th Panjab Infantry, Captain C. P. Keyes commanding. 

Civil Officers, 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. B. Edwardes, c. B., Commissioner, Pesbawa’^ 
Division. 

Captain B. Henderson, Deputy Commissioner of Kohat. 

levies. 

Khatak horsemen under the Chief Kwajah Mahomed Khan. 
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Detail of Ih'oops belonging to Miranzai Field Force left at Thall, October 1856. 


































































^ Lieutenant-Colonel H. B. Edwarde8,c. B. 
Brigiidiei’ N. Chainberlam. 

Major J. Colie, 1st Panjab Infantry. 

Captain Thackery, 66th Gurkha Regiment. 

„ T. Brougham^ Peshawar Mountain 
Train. 

„ B. Henderson, 3rd Panjah Infantry. 

„ R, R. Adams, StaOP Officer of the Force. 
Lieutenant J. R. Sladon, No. 1 Panjab Battery, 
„ Garnett, Executive Engineer. 

,, T. Frankland, 2nd Panjab Infantry. 

„ , C. P. Keyes, 6th Panj«b Infantry. 

,, C. Nicholson, 2nd Panjab Cavalry. 

„ W. Fane, 1st Panjab Cavalry. 

„ P, Lumsden, Deputy Quarter-Muster 

General 

Assistant Surgeon Cami'bell, in medical charge, 
Detachment 66th Regiment. 

Assistant Surgeon C. M. Garden, 6th Punjab 
Infantry. 
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Report on the Pewar Pass by Brigadier N. Chamberlain. 

The party^, escorted by 200 cavalry^ left camp shortly after 3 a.m^ and 

reached the Village of Buner about 
7| A.M. To the foot of the pass 
took another hour and twenty 
minutes, and its actual ascent a 
quarter of an hour more; the party 
then descended on the ICabul side, 
and after a ride of half an hour 
entered the valley of Hariob. Here 
a lialt was made for a short time 
to enable Lieutenants Garnett and 
Lurnsden to make a hurried survey 
of the country, and some of the 
villagers coming up to the Com¬ 
missioner much useful information 
was obtained from them. On again 
reaching the summit of the pass, 
some time was spent in taking 
angles back in the direction of what had been the line of march from ThalL 
Camp was reached at sun-set. 

Judging of the distance by the time occupied in going oyer the ground, 
from the camp to the village of Buner, was 17 miles. From the village to 
the foot of the pass, 5^ miles—the pass itself ^ mile—and from the summit 
into the valley of Hariob, 3 miles more; this gives 25 miles, probably rather 
under, than over the mark. 

To the village of Buner is a gradual ascent the whole way, over a ston}", 
barren plain, intersected by several large water-courses (nullahs), which liave 
their commencement at the foot of the Safed Koh, and terminate iu the 
Kuram; they were quite dry, but after heavy rain in the mountains, or in the first 
melting of the snow, they must become the channels of large streams of water. 

Beyond the village of Buner the road becomes more steep and stony, and 
after crossing two deep ravines, leads up the centre of^ small well cultivated 
valley, (enclosed by two spurs from the pass range) until it reaches the foot of 
the ascent of the pass. The ascent is a steep ziz-zag, with sharp turnings, 
and, as it exists at present, would be a serious obstacle to the passage 6f artillery 
or wheeled carriages of any kind; but had it been necessary, Brigadier 
Chanlberlain did not question that he could have taken the guns, over by 
hand. The soil is good, and could be easily worked ; and, if necessary, a road 
might be cut at any gradient. 

The descent on the Kabul side is by a very good road, at an easy, equable 
slope, and guns could be taken either up or down it by horses with perfect 
facility. 

Captain Thackery (in command of the detachment, 66th Gurkhas) calcu¬ 
lated the camp at Kot Miajal to be 4,500 feet above the level of the sea; the 
village of Buner he computed at 5,000, and the summit of the pass at 7,000. 

The Buner Range is thickly covered with firs, pine, and oak trees, and 
water is abundant. Between 9 and 10 a.m., the ice on the pools on the 
t#p of the hill bore a man, and it must have been freezing in the shade for 
the greater portion of the day. 

The people were civil and ready to aflbrd any information, and froih their 
conversation appeared to have quite made up their minds that they were 
^‘horUy to expect us for good. 


CHAPTER IX. 



SECTION I. 

The Orakzaia 

Are a tribe of Pathans, who inhabit the mountains to the north and 

McGregor’s Gazetteer. of the Kohat District, and whose country is 

generally known as Tirah. 

They are bounded on the north by the Afridis, from whom they are 
separated by the main water-shed of the Bara and Tirah, (except in the case 
of the Peroz Khel,) east by the Adam Khel Afridis, from whom they are 
separated by the west water-shed of the Kohat Pass, south by the Kohat 
District, and west by the Safed Koh. 

Their origin is buried in obscuritjr; though they resemble the Afghans 
in language, features, and many of their customs, they are rejected by them 
^ brethren and assigned a separate origin, their names not being found 
in the genealogy of the Afghans. •They call themselves Pathans, and are 
said to belong to the tribe of Karani. 

The Orakzais ar^, divided into four main sections ; 


I, Daolatzai; II, Ismailzai; III, Lashkarzai; IV, Harasayas. 
I.—The Daolatzai are sub-divided into— 


1. 

Bazoti 

600 fighting 

men, Suni religion, Gar - poli 

2. 

Utman Khel 

600 

Sf 

tt 

It 

Samal 

3. 

Sipah 

300 

ft 

Shia 

tt 

Gar 

4 

Feroz Khel 

800 

ft 

Suni 

It 

Samal 

5. 

Mani Khel ... 

800 

It 

Shia 

tt 

Gar , 

6. 

Bar Mahomed Khel 1,000 

tt 

f. 

ft 


7. 

Abdul Aziz Khel 

400 

tt 

it 

tt 

pf J 

8. 

Usturi Khel 

600 

tt 

Suni 

tt 

>> • } 


Samal. 

side with 
Samal. 


II. 


Total 

4,p00 





—The Ismailzai 

are sub-divided into— 



1. Rabia Khel 

... 600 fighting men, 

Suni religion, Samal 

2. Maniuzai 

300 

tt 

It 

19 

Gar 

3. Aka Khel 

... 600 

It 

ft 

fp 


4. Sada Khel 

80 

tt 

tt 

fp 


6. Isa Khel 

... 100 

tt 

tt 

99 


6. Khadizai 

... 260 

tt 

ti 

|> 

Samal 

7. Brahim Khel 

... 140 

It 

tt 


Gar 

8. Masuzai 

... 6,000 

it 

tt 


Samal 

9. Mahamadzai 

... 500 

It 

tt 

99 

Gar 

Total 

... 8,470 






III.—The Lashkarzai are sub-divided into— 

1. Mamuzai ... 3,000 fighting men,'Suui rdigion, Gar-politics. 

2. Alishorzai 3,000 „ „ „ „ „ 


Total 


6,000 
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IV.—The Ilariisayas have the following suh-tlivi.9ions“ 

1. Mishti ... 3,000 fighting men, Suni religion, Samal politics. 



2. Ali Khel 

3. Shekhan 

4. Miila Khel 


3,000 

2,600 

1,000 


Total ... 9,600 


Gar 
Samal 


Daolatzai 



4,909 

Ismalzai 

... 

... 

8,470 

Lashkarzai 

... 

• * • 

6,000 

Hamsaya 

... 

... 

9,600 



Total 

... 28,870 

Sunis. 

Shias. 

Oar. 

SainaL 

20,307 

2,500 

13,070 

14,900 


But, thongh the Orakzais are thus mentioned as one tribe, they can 
only he considered so ethnographically. To regard them as one politically, 
would only mislead; and so to attempt a description of our relations with 
the Orakzais as one body, would be impossible. Yet, it must not be forgotteu 
that, though swayed by many different feelings and interest, the lust of plunder, 
or hatred of the infidel, would unite much more heterogenous elements 

than these. • _ , , i 

Tirah is the country of the Orakzais, and is bounded on the north by the 
water-shed between the Tirah and Bara Rivers, which is known in the we.st as 
the Araugu, in the middle as the Shatapi, while at its end it’ishalled Mulagarh; 
on the east by the crest of the range between the Tirah Toi and the Kohat 
Pass, and to the west of Samalzai by the Landnkai and Mazeoghar ridge ; 
on the south by the Orakzai Range from the XJblan to Iiandukai, and from 
the west of Shahu Khel by the Samana ridge; west, it is bounded by the 
Zanaghar Spur o£ the Safed Koh. . 

The mountains of Tirah may be divided into three, great chains, all of 
which emanate from the Safed Koh. The first an^ most northern ot these 
is that which is called at various parts of its stretch Aranga, Shatapi, and 
Mulaghar. The only portion of this range, which is visible from British 
territory, is the Mulaghar end. This is not covered with forest, and seems to 
be about 7,000 feet in height. As it stretches away to the west, the 
range probably gets higher, and may he covered with fine forests. The second 
range, which runs parallel with the first, may be termed the Oi’akzai Range. 
It is visible from Mazeoghar to the Uhlan. At Mazeoghar it is probably not 
under 9,000 feet iu height, and here the range bends north, rising like a wall 
looking from Kohat, hut east of Landukai it rapidly decreases in height. At 
the Marai Kohat it cannot be more than 5,000, and though between this and 
the Ublau it again increases, it never reaches an elevation of more than 
7,000. The range, as far as can be seen, is very steep and rugged, with few 
trees, except on Landukai and Mazeoghai*, which appear to be clothed with 
pine on their northern slopes. To the west of Mazeoghar the range 
its east and west course, and is called Dupa and Sanpokh. The 
fhe Samaiia. 

Tirah has only two rivers, Khankai and Masturi or Toi; but considering the 
height of their bounding ranges, these must be fed hy very numerous stream¬ 
lets” In fact, one of the chief blessings of Tirah is its abundance of water. 

The natural divisions of Tirah are those formed by its two valleys and their 
feeders ; and, politically, it has as many divisions as there are sections of the 


resumes 
range is 
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in atWition to the divisions caused by the difference ot the Simi 
d'hia tenets, and Gar and Samal factions. x * 

The first four sections of the Daolatzais are situated in the extreme east 
of the Orakzai country, nearest the Adam Khel Afridis and Kohat. T. he 
Bar Mahomed Khels are situated at the back of Bar Marai, in Samalzai, as far 

as the valley opposite Mela Mian Azghar. m i -o- i 

The Mishti Khels are next them, from the exit of the Khukai Kiver anti up 
it for 4 or 5 miles. The Shekhan occupy the hills at the back of the Bar 
Mahomed Khel, and coming round to the exit of the Khunkai River. ^ 

The Rabia Khels commence behind the Mishti Khel, and over the b.amana 
Ghar to the Kohat boundary. The A’khels are above them, in the valley of 
the Kohat Bara. The Ali Khels are above the A^khels, , 

The Ali Sherzais and Mamuzais at the head of the Khunkai Valley, under 
the Kaigarh ridge. At the head of Tirah are the Chamkanis, then the sumi^er 
quartel-s of the Mula Khels, Ali Khels, Mishtis, Shekhans, Mani Khels, bar 
Mahomed Khels, Daolatzais, and Abdul Aziz Khels, in the order mentioned. 

Captain Tucker, who visited Lower Tirah in 1872, gives the following 
information regarding it. It is probably about 5,500 feet above the sea level, 
and is almost circular, with a diameter of nearly 5 miles. Tlie fiiah loi 

is a perfectly clear stream. m- • i • i 

Above Sultanzai is Karsha, and beyond this Upper Tirah, which seems 
to be a valley rising gradually as it stretches westward, and opening out 
wider and wider for a distance of from 15 to 20 miles. 

Below Sultanzai the valley narrows veiy much, hut opens out agaiu after 
about 3 miles, into the little basin of Aud Khel. Leaving And Khel the 
river turns to the south, and is shut in for some distance by pierpendicular 
cliffs, and in 5 miles enters the little valley of Zera. 

Tirah is probably very like an ordinary Kobat Valley on a largo scale. 
It is, of course, higher and cooler, and the bounding hills are higher, but in 
its main features, in the succession of open spaces along the banks of its 
rivers, each divided from the other by narrow “ tangisand in the surround¬ 
ing of bare rugged hills it is the same. It is not a large valley like Kashmir, 
but rather consists of a succession of basins completely closed in by hills. 

Agha Abbas found the inhabitants much divided against each other, part 
of them being Siinis and part Shias, Apples, grapes, mulberries, walnuts, 
pears, and, pomegranates, were produced in plenty. In the hot weather the 

climate is iieciiliarly pleasant. - tt x- j xi 

Madat Shah seemed to be the great saint of the Shia. He touuu the 
Samal and Gar politics prevalent here. In every village was a Huidu’s shop. 
The Hindus of both sexes wear the same clothes as the Mussulman, and cannot 
easily bo distinguished from them by a stranger. The inhabitants dress 
in loose trousers confined at the bottom, and in long shirts sown double and 
treble, reaching to the knee and sometimes to the ankle; dark-blue “ luiigis” 
composed their head dress. The women wear rows of silver coins as buttons 

on their vests. • 

ITie inhabitants of Tirah use bullocks principally for the transport of then- 
trade; but mules and donkeys .also are bred and used. They have no horses, 
and camels are not used. They have large herds of cattle aud goats, which 
they bring to graze in British territory. , mx • 

Tlie population are all Orakzais, a few Hindus excepted. The Orakzai is 
a wiry-enough looking mountaineer, but they are not by any means fine men. 
There seems to be a difference of opinion aliout their martial qualitms, and 
Colonel McGregor says he is not inclined to place them very high, but that 
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lejr are probably not worse tha^ their neighbours in respect to the 
deceit, avarice, and cruelty of their race. He says no one would doubt that an 
Orakzai, as much as any Pathan, would not shrink from any falsehood, 
however atrocious, to gain his end;~inoney would buy his services for the 
foulest deeds; cruelty of the most revolting kind would mark his actions 
to a wounded or a helpless foe, as much as cowardice would stamp him against 
determined i-esistance. 

In Tirah the Orakzais live in houses built of stone and mud, and in these 
are congregated the communities of men who have no feud with each other. 
They are not generally walled, but all the houses face inwards, and the villages 
are only entered by small wickets; are often in excellent positions, with well 
placed towers protecting them. During the winter they come down with their 
flocks to the low hills about Miranzai, and there live either in caves or in 
rude grass huts. 


The trade between Tirah and British territory must form a veiy considerable 
item in the wealth of the Orakzais. The following statement is taken from 
the Paajab reports of the last few years 



Quantity. 

• Mds. 

Value. 

Rs. 

I868.6i) ... 

C Import* 

*“ t Exports 

- 12,293 
... 7,019 

1,04,611 

16,237 


Total 

... 19,312 

1,20,848 

1869-70 ... 

f Imports 
’** ( Exports 

... 13,998 

... 20 

81,961 

1,000 


Total 

... 14,018 

82,961 

1870-71 ... 

f Imports 
(.Exports 

... 18,100 

728 

1,87,214 

2,171 


Total 

... 18,828 

1,39,386 


This, however, includes Afridi Tirah. 

It is needless to say there is no government in Tirah, but religion supplies 
to a certain extent its place ; the Orakzais are as superstitious as they are 
impatient of control, and consequently we find the Syads exerting a good 
deal of influence amongst them. Syad Mohamed Huseu has a considerable 
preponderance in the councils of Tirah, and, according to Captain Tucker, 
Mohamed Usman Khan of Sultanzai leads a portion of Lower Tirah. There 
^0 also men in our own territory who have influence with them; but there 
is no man, or body of men , in Tirah who can be said, in the mildest acceptation 
of the word, to govern. Yet, there is a power they all acknowledge, and that 
is gold. 

The Daolatzai Orakzais are a tribe especially difixcult to deal with, owing 

Memorandum by Secre- having little or no trade to lose by the 

tary to Panjab Government, eniorccment ot a blockade, and to the fact that both 

their summer and winter settlements are in very in¬ 
accessible localities, the former being in the high table-land of Tirah, and the 
latter in the Bazoti Valley, cut off from British territory by a difficult pass over 
McGregor's Gazetteer. Ublan Mountain, 6 miles from Kohat. There is a 

^ poad from Akhor, but General Stewart, who traversed it 

with a force in 1869, states it is of so difficult a nature as to require a large 
body of troops to force it. 
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SECTION II. . 

Panishment of the Ismailzai and the Hamsaya Divisions of the Orakzai 
Tribe in the autumn of 1855, by a force under Brigadier Chamberlain. 

Hangv, Field Force.* 

Ur to 1855, the Orakzais, though occasionally committing pett>'- depredations 
.on the border, and known to be capable of mischief, 
jSeport on i*e Frontier inclined, gave no positive trouble to the British 

Tribes by Mr. Temple. authorities, but in the spring of that year many of 

the Orakzais were concerned in the demonstration and attack on the 
Mirahzai Field Force. (Section II, Chapter VIII.) p , v 

They then commenced depredations upon the Bangash people of the Kohat 
District. About this time some fifteen raids were committed, several 
hundred head of cattle wei-e carried off‘, and some British subjects killed. In 
these the Shekhan and the Mishti sections were concerned, but the Rabia Khels 
were conspicuous. Then a feud commenced between the Orakzais and the 
Han<ru people. The Chief of Hangu was murdered by one of his own relations, 
and the murderer fled to the Orakzais. On the 15th July 1855, Major Coke, 
Commandant, 1st Panjab Infantry, who was commanding the Kohat District, 
and who was also Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, reported that on the night 
of the 12th the Orakzais had carried off 660 head of cattle of the village 
of Shaha Khel near Hangu, and that he had at once proceeded there with a 
troop of the 4tb Panjab Cavalry. Ho added, that a liostile movement also 
was apparently going on among the tribe or a portion of it, and that as he felt 
apprehensions for the safety of the village of Hangu, 250 men of the 1st 
Panjab Infantry had been sent out to protect it. 

Letters from Major Coke rpiie raids of the Rabia section of the tribe still 
continuing. Major Coke reinforced Hangu by— 

150 8rd Panjab Infantry, 

150 2nd Panjab Infantry, and 

2 Mountain Train Guns, No. 3 Pan jab Light Field Battery. 
With this force. Major Coke reported, he proposed attacking the village of Nasin 
(Rabia Khel) ; and with the aid of our Bangash subjects of Togiie and of 
Khawaja Mahomed (Khatak), he hoped to be able to check the hostile move- 
ment of the Orakzai tribes in general, and the Rabia Khel section in particular 
with whom the hostilities first arose. 

The Chief Commissioner (Mr. John Lawrence), however, directed that no 
hostile movement should be undertaken beyond the British boundary with¬ 
out his orders, adding, however, that if the tribe could be attacked to advantage 
within our territory, there would be no objection to its being done. 

Brigadier Chamberlain was also averse to the employment of troops against 
the Orakzais at that time of the year (July), unless political reasons absolutely 

required it. His reasons for suggesting delay were— _ 

That operations against the Orakzais would probably involve com¬ 
plications with other tribes; and at that season the difficulty of mov¬ 
ing troops would be great, with the certainty that regiments would 

♦ general map of the frontier, 
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suffer much from sickness. Tlie Commissioner of Peshawar (Major Edwardes] 
fully coKcarring'in those views, instructions were sent to the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner that defensive measures only were to be adopted. 

If the border villages could not be protected from Kohat, a small portion of 
the Kohat force was to be cantoned at Haugu, and Major Coke was authoiized 
to offer a reward of Rs. 1,000 for the seizure of the murderer of Ghulam 
Haidar Khan the Tehsildar of Hangu. 

On the 13th August news was received that at a jirgah (council) of the 
.Rabia Khel, Mamuzai, and Ali Khel sections, it was agreed that if the Ali 
Khel and A’Khel would join, the combined clans should make au attack on 
British territory either before or after the ‘'Eed Kurban” (25th August). 

It was hoped by the Deputy Commissioner that the A'Khels and Ali Khels 
would hold true to their agreement with Government; if not, a serious attack 
was expected. 

By the 20th of the month matters amongst the tribes had progressed 
considerably, and Major Coke reported to Brigadier Chamberlain that an 
attack would probably bo made by the united clans of the Orakzais, some 
10,000 or 12,000 men, after the "Eed,” on some point between Baliamin and 
Samilzai, a distance of 20 miles; that the rest of the hill tribes were in a most 
excited state, and that they were all trying to foment a Holy War, or Jehad ; 
and Major Coke asked that at least two more regiments might be sent 
into the district. 

„ , . „. ,. Brigadier Chamberlain had by this time arrived 

epor y riga lor Kohat, and the following arrangements were 
set on foot:— 

f 8 guns. 

13 howitzers. 

800 Infantry, 

6 Elephants, 

with 2 Artillery Officers and 1 Medical Officer were called for from Peshawar, 
The detiiChments garrisoning the out-posts of Nari and Lattamar, and Bahadar 
Khel, were recalled, and their duties taken up by similar detachments 
from Banu, from which station a troop of the^Srd Panjab Cavalry was 
moved up to Kohat. 

The Engineer Officer was ordered to put the border villages threatened, 
in a state of defence, and to open out the roads most likely to be used for the 
protection of the frontier. 

The different chiefs, amongst whom were Kahwaja Mahomed Khan the 
Chief of the Khataks, and Bahardur Shir Khan Bangash, were directed 
to collect armed retainers, horse and foot. 

Every endeavour was at the same time made to collect commissariat 
and can-iage. 

On the 25th the force (vide appendix) had assembled at Hangu. 

The cantonment of Kohat was occupied by one troop, 3rd Panjab Cavalry 
from Banu, and the 1st Regiment Native Infantry from Peshawar. 

On the 29th of the month the Deputy Commissioner wrote to the Brigadier 
recommending the destruction of the villages of Malik Nasin and Sangi, in 
the Samana Range, both belonging to the Rabia Khel Orakzais. He represent¬ 
ed that the conduct of that tribe had been so atrocious and insulting, and the 
injuries they had inflicted on the Government so great, that the necessity fox- 
inflicting on them some punishment w^as apparent. 

He feared that the inactivity of the troops would only increase their 
presumption, and have a bad effect on the other tribes, who tiieu aixpeared to 
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be wavering in their intentions. He thought that a blow struck at the 
Eabia Khel tribe would be productive of the best eifeets in deterring the 
others from attacking British villages. He then proceeded to detail the 
various offences committed by the tribe since April 1855., Besides an attack 
on Balliamin, they had killed 10 men, wounded 3, and carried off 3 women, 
and no less than 792 head of cattle—all the men and women being British 
subjects, and the cattle the property of the same. 

Major Coke also proposed that the village of Kiatta on the banks of the 
Bara River should be destroyed with its rice cultivation. 

In reporting his determination to carry out these punitive measures. 
Brigadier Chamberlain in writing to the Chief Commissioner after stating that 
he was not unmindful of the great responsibility he was taking on 
himself in adopting such a course, went on to say ''as the officer in command 
"of the troops on the frontier, and more especially of the field force in 
" this camp, I conceive that occasion may arise when it becomes my 
" bounden duty to exercise a very great discretionary power; and 1 
" trust in the present instance it will not be deemed that I have exceeded 
" or abused the authority I suppose to be vested in my office, and for the 
'•judicious exercise of which 1 hold myself to be just as much accountable 
" to Government' as for the discipline and efficiency of the troops ” He added, 
that he quite concurred with the Deputy Commissioner in the necessity of 
adopting aggressive measures, that he looked upon an attack on the Rabia 
Khel tribe as unavoidable, and that the urgency of the case rendered immediate 
steps compulsory. 

On the 81st August therefore arrangements were made to attack early 
on the following morning the villages of Katta, Sangar, Nasin Mela, and 
Sangar China or Mela. 

The plan of operations was to make as many simultaneous attacks as 
possible on the enemy,—the main object in view was the destruction of the 
villages and defences of Sangar and Mola; for the chiefs of those villages 
were notorious freebooters, and the inhabitants had been those who had been 
most active in making raids into British territory, as they believed from tha 
natural defences of their strongholds they were impregnable. 

The village of Sangar Mela was sitiiated on the very crest of the Samana 
Range of mountains. It was well built, the dead walls of the. houses being 
faced outw.ards for strength, and the whole was perfectly commanded l)y a 
high loop-holed tower of two stories. 

Water is not procurable on the top of the hill, the inhabitants of the 
place supplying themselves either from the spring just below Nasin . Mela, 
or from the Bara River which flows at the northern base of the Samana 
Range. 

Nasin Mela, or, as it was more commonly called, Nasin Ghari (Port), wa.s 
situated in the centre of a sloping plateau about J of a mile below Sangar, 
and from this amphitheatre two spurs run down from the Samana Range 
parallel to and close to each other, terminating in the Miranzai Valley 
below. 

The mural cliffs which the inward faces of these spurs present to one 
another, form the gorge up which one of the only two paths leads to Nasin 
Mela,—the other path being along the ridge of the eastern spur, and which, 
though difficult and precipitous at the bottom from the circumstance of the 
spin- descending abruptly into the plain, is nevertheless practicable for mules. 

The two villages were connected with each other^ by r ..’ ■ 

ascent, however, being everywhere practicable % infantry 


by a winding path, the 
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' The Ghari (Fort) was a square buikling, the Walls were about 9 feet bigh^ and 
commanded by a loop-bolod tower of two stories. Its position was such as to 
.completely command and close the paths leading up the gorge. Just below it^ 
and within range of its fire^ was the spring which supplied its defenders and 
the inhabitants of the village with water. 

The houses of the village were scattered in rows of fives and sixes, tho 
ground being terraced for the sake of cultivation. 

The diiSculties the troops had to contend with were thus great, and the 
loss of life, if the ascent had been undertaken by daylight and the tribe 
prepared to meet our forces, would probably have been large. Success depended 
almost entirely upon both villages being surprised, and, if possible, at the same 
time ; and as any forward movement of the camp would have tended to 
create suspicion, it was absolutely necessary to make Hangu the starting 
point. 

This involved a march of 14 miles before the commencement of the ascent; 
or, if the Samana Range were ascended opposite camp, (it was just practicable 
for infantry at certain points,) there was still about the same distance to be 
accomplished along its ridge before Samana could be reached. It was deter¬ 
mined, therefore, ^that these villages should be attacked both from above and 
below, and the following dispositions were ordered 

- 4 . The attack on the village of Sanga was entrusted 

1st column or attacK. iiiT* -j. 

to Major Coke; it consisted ot the— 

1st Paiijab Infantry, Major Coke commanding. 

Three Companies, 2nd Panjab Infantry, Lieutenant Sykes com¬ 
manding. 

The column was provided with small shells, to be used as hand grenades, 
bags of powder, crow-bars, etc., and was accompanied by Lieutenant Boyce of 
the Artillery as Engineer Officer. It was to leave camp at 10 p.m,, (the 
night was moonlight), and to ascend the Samana Range near camp, and move 
along the ridge until the village was reached, which, it was hoped would be 
before daybreak. The village was then to be immediately attacked and 
destroyed. If on arrival at Sangar Major Coke i^und that the 2nd column 
had not established itself at Nasin Mela, or was hard-pressed, he was to 
detach a party to its assistance; this party acting from above had every 
thing in ite favor, and as soon as the village of Sangar had been taken and 
destroyed, the remainder of the 1st column was to move down to aid in the 
attack on Nasin Mela. 

The, 2ud column, which was under the command of Captain Henderson, 

2nd cokmn of attack. Srd Panjab Infantry, consiskd of 3 companies^of 
that regiment, and was to move at 9 p.m. on the 
village of Nasin Mela. On reaching a bill on the right of the gorge, Captain 
Henderson was to take up such a position above and near the village as would 
give him the command of it, as well as of the path by which the Mountain 
Train Guns were to ascend; his subsequent action was to be guided generally 
by the movement of the 1st column and main body. 

The village of Khatak, situated across the Samana Range in a glen 
^ ^ below on the Bara River, was reported almost n^x•^ 

^ ^ ^ * defended, and its destruction with that of any other 

villages which could be reached with their rice crops and mills was allotted to 
the levies under the Chief Khawaja Mahomed Khatak. 

All prisoners taken were to be spared and brought into camp, but the levies 
were on no account to attack any other tribe except in self-defence, or to go 
down the stream. This columg was to follow Major Cokers, and was to leave a 
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Guns, 

Howitzers^, 
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of footmen on the top of the range when the column descended to cover 
its return. 

The main body under the personal command of 
Brigadier Chamberlain consisting of— 

^ Peshawar Mountain Battery, 

2 Mountain Guns attached to No. 3 Panjab Light Field Battery, 

8 Companies, 2nd Panjab Infantry, 

4 „ 3rd Panjab Infantry, 

was to leave camp shortly after the march of the Ist column, and, ascending 
the same spur as the 2nd column, was to move on Nasin Mela ready to 
support either of the other columns. 

A reserve with the field guns was to follow this column, so as to reach 

The Reserve column. ttf foot of the spur by dawn, ready to cover any 
retirement. 

The gnard for the camp under Major Jacob, 4th Panjab Cavalry, consisted 
Camp guard. regiment, and one company from each of 

® ' the Infantry Regiments. 

The troops were only to be warned an hour before starting, and great care 
was to be taken that no sickly or weakly men accompanied the columns. 

Plundering was to he strictly prohibited in any of the columns. 

The first column gained the crest of the Samana Range by 3 o^clock on 

Report by Major Coke. following morning, when the troops, having rested 

an hour, continued their march, and as they reached 
the foot of the last crest, having traversed some as difficult ground as ever 
seen, they described the 2nd column below them at Nasin Mela. 

Major Coke then pushed on as fast as the nature of the ground would 
adroit against Sangar, which he came in sight of at break of day. He 
described it as a village strongly situated on a knoll, the ground sloping away 
. on either side, surrounded by a low wall and defended by a tower of great 
height, which from its lofty position in the centre commanded the grPund on 
all sides. 

A rush with a cheer was made on the village, and before ten shots had 
been fired, many of the sepoys, gallantly beaded by Lieutenants Travers and 
Lumsden of the 1st Panjab Infantry, had got beyond it, thus enabling the 
troops not only to cut off retreat, but also to capture nearly the whole of the 
cattle which had by this time got half a mile away under the main range. 
About 200 head of cattle and buffaloes, with a large number of goats and sheep, 
were thus seized and sent into camp. 

The villagers did not attempt to make a stand but fled, some by the track 
to Usghara, others by the valley of the Bara, leaving a number of women 
and children in the village; none of whom, however, were in any way injured. 

Sangar was found to contain about 60 houses, which, with the tower and 
the jowar crops on the plateau below, were entirely destroyed. 

The ist column then joined the main force at Dar Mela. 

The 2nd column after marching 14 miles, and 
carefully avoiding the only village met with en route, 
commenced the ascent of the crest at 2-30 a.M., and 
getting as quickly and silently as possible over the 
ridge, gained its position over Nasin Mela at 4 a.m. 

Shortly before it reached this point, the enemy began beating tbeir war 
Irums, but the column continued its movement in perfect silence and unseen. 
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"As soon as the position was gained/the men were collected and ordered 
Re down under cover, waiting for dawn. The drums continued sounding, and 
the enemy endeavoured to ascertain the exact position of the column bj firing 
a few random shots from the ridge and tower, which did no harm, and which 
were not returned. As dawn broke, the 2nd column made a rush on the village, 
when the enemy took instantly to flight, and were driven along and over the 
highest crest (the one commanding the village of Sangar) witliout any loss 
to us. The leading men of the column led by Subadar Pyz Mahomed 
Khan, pushing on over the crest, captured some hundreds of cattle, sheep, 
goats, poneys, and donkeys, which the enemy were driving off. 

The main column having left camp at 11 p.m, 
proceeded by the road to the small village of I’ld 
Darbund, situated at the base of the spur previously 
referred and from which ran the paths leading up 
the mountain. 

The column reached Pul Darbund at about 3 a.m., when some half bourns 
delay took place owing to the difficulty of ascertaining the practicable route 
for the Mountain Guns, for the malik of the village, (although one of our own 
subjects,) declared that no laden animal could possibly ascend; but when he 
found his arms pinioned, and became aware of the penalty of treachery, he 
promised to show the way, and the column commenced the ascent. The first 
part of the ascent was so steep, and the path so narrow, from the rocks 
on each side, that the guns were got up with considerable difficulty ; but 
higher up, the path improved, and just at daybreak the main body came 
in sight of Captain Henderson’s column. 

It was at first difficult to determine whether they were friend or foe, but 
this was soon cleared up by the advance of that column on the ^llage. 

Before the guns could be got into position, the enemy finding themselves 
threatened from above by the Ist column, and from below by the other 
two columns, were in full ffight for the Samana Range; the body of only one 
man, killed by a shell, being found in the village. 

The troops were now actively employed, covered by picquets till 10 a.m. 
blovving up the towers, and destroying the villages and crops. 

The signal for our retirement had been anxiously looked for by the 
r. • H mountaineers, and no sooner had it been given, than 

ngn 10 8 espac . they commenced following up, beating their drums, &c. 

As the skirmishers of the 2nd Panjab Infantry under Captain Green were 
abandoning one of the commanding points, they were attacked and driven 
back by a sudden rush of the enemy, sword in hand, when a native doctor 
and some 7 men were hacked to pieces, their rifles and accoutrements 
falling into the enemy’s hands; but Captain Green, of whose conduct the 
Brigadier spoke very highly, rallied his men under cover of the fire of 2 
Mountain Guns under Captain Sladen, and re*took the position. 

The retirement then continued in good order. Before the troops had 
reached tfie foot of the hill, the enemy had ceased to follow up, and the troops 
reached camp by sun-set. 

In the meantime the Khataks under Khawaja Mahomed Khan, aide 
by the men of Togue with 300 footmen and 60 horse, had moved down in 
the valley of the Bara, and destroyed the small villages of Kutsa, Saifulme 
Khadazai, and Chini Sang. As Khawaja had been ordered not to desct 
the range until firing was heard at Sangar, many of the villagers ha 
moved olf to assist Sangar before Khawaja Mahomed Khan had arrived, an 
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cattle had almost all been driven o£Fj what remained however were 

captured. . „ 

The men of Toguo attacked the Rabia Kbel, near Chim Sang, and 
made a vety spirited fight j they had 4 men kUled, 
MHjorCoko s Report. reported the enemy's loss to have been greater. 

Brigadier Chamberlain stated that in consenting to the employment of 
our Miranzai subjects against the Rabia Khels, he was guided by the consider, 
ation that, for the subjugation of both parties, the fends between the 
independent hill tribes and our Bangash subjects of Miranzai could not be 
made too wide; for in that part of the country a blood feud once well establish¬ 
ed was a difficulty almost beyond the bounds of amicable settlement. 

The casualties on our side were small appendix). 

The loss of the Rabia Khel tribe was estimated by Major Coke at 24 
killed and wounded, amongst the former being 4 Chiefs. 

Brigadier Chamberlain spoke highly of the conduct of the troops, who 
were on foot 17 hours, marching 28 miles, and ascending and descending a 
rugged mountain of nearly 4,000 feet in height (the weather was very trying, 
for the thermometer stood at 99’ in a large tent in the day time, and at 127° 
in the sun); and he alluded to the able manner in which the datie.s assigned 
to them were carried out by Major Coke and Captain Henderson, and his 
Staff Officer Captain Adams; also to the excellent zeal and energy of 
Captain Sladeu of t.he Artillery. 

A few days after this punishment the Mishti Khel section came to terms and 
gave hostages; this was shortly followed by the suh- 
Repoit on Tribes. mission of the Rabia Khels, who brought back a large 

number of the plundered cattle, agreeing to pay for the remainder which they 
had eaten. The tribe were also willing to pay a grazing tax for the pastur¬ 
age ground near our frontier, but Government declined to receive any 
revenue from them. The Shekhan and Mishti sections also came to terras, 
and the force returned to Rohat on the 7tli October, wheti it was broken up. 

The good discipline of the troops was specially commented on by the 
Brigadier*'; and the services of Khawaja Mahomed Khan warmly acknow- 
lodged* 

*Therc had been a good deal of rain, and the health of the troops had been 
far better than could have been anticipated at that season of the year. 

It was then intimated that the Governor General in Council had read with 
“ the most lively satisfaction the report of these opera- 
Government letter. « tions. Brigadier Chamberlain h^ stated that any 

"man mio-ht be proud to command such, troops, and in the opinion of the 
" Governor General the Brigadier had ample ground for the remark, for the 
" Government were both proud and happy in the knowledge that it posses^d 
" troops able and willing to perform so gallant a service, and officers capable 
“ of planning, leading, and executing such attacks. 

“ The most cordial acknowledgments and thanks of Government were to 
" be conveyed to Captain Coke and Captain Henderson, who had led the several 
“attacks, and for their admirable execution of the combined movements against 
“the villages of Nasin Ghari and Sangar; and%e above sentiments were to 
“ be made known to the whole of the Panjab Irregular Force." 


• At this time the troops of the line, when serving across the Indus, received extra batta, 
which was not allowed to the troops of the Panjah Irregular Force j and Brigadier Ch.-irulierlain 
alluded to the injury and heartburnings which must arise from employing the line troops witn 
those of the Panjab Irregular Force under the circumstances. 





Brigadier N. Chamberlaiiij commanding. 


,■; Captain Adams, s, o., p. i. p., Staff Officer, 
f: ■ Jjieutenant Garnett, Engineer Officer. 








Artillery. 

Detachment, Peshawar Mountain Train, Lieutenant Fnlman commanding. 
No, S Light Keld Battery, Lieutenant LeGeyt Bruce commanding. 

2 Mountain Guns, No. 8 Battery, Captain Sladen commanding. 

Cavalry. 

4th Panjab Cavalry, Major Jacob commanding. 

Infantry. 

1st Panjab Infantry, Major Coke commanding, 

2nd Panjab Infantry, Captain Green commanding. 

3rd Panjab Infantry, Captain Henderson commanding. 

Political Officer. , 

Major Coke, Deputy Commissioner of Kohat. 


Djknominatiok. 

European officers. 

European non-commis¬ 
sioned officers. 

Native officers. 

Non-commissioned offi- | 

cers—rank and file. 

Eemabks. 

Brigade staff 

3 


#«• 

•M 

Peshawar Mountain Train. 

Pepbawar Mountain Train 


‘2 

3 

91 

Two 3-PoTmder Guns. 

No. 3 Light Field Battery 

#3 

2 

2 

87 

Two 12-Pounder Howitzers. 

4th Panjab Cavalry ♦.* 

3 

••• 

13 

387 

No. 3 Battery. 

1st Panjab Infantry 

4 

1 

10 

619 

Two 3-Pounder Guns. 

2nd Panjab Infantry 

2 

.•V 

10 

567 

One 9-Pounder Gun, 

3rd Panjab Infantry 

2 

1 

9 

633 

One 12-Pouuder Howitzer. 






One 24-Pounder Howitzer. 

Total 

20 

6 

47 

2,384 

6 Elephants. 
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Keport on Tribes by Mr. 
Temple. 


SECTION III. 

Affair with the Bazoti Section of the Daolatzai Division at the Uhlan 

Pass, March 1868. 

In the cold weather the Bazotis live in the B^oti Valley, a narrow and 

difficult part of the Tirah Toi Valley under Mnlagarh. 
They have two main settlements, I>ana Kula and 
Gara. In the hot weather they go to the head of the 
Mastura glen in Tirah, and remain from April to November. 

They their wheat crop at Tirah before they come down, and their nee 
crop in the Bazoti Valley before their return to Tirah, leaving only a few 
faniihes in the valley to look after it in the hot season; but the whole tnbe 
can be down from Tirah in case of an attack in from 24 to oO hours. Ihe 
Bazotis have little or no trade to lose by misbehaviour, and their chiet 
strength lies in their insignificance} and, as their principal settlements are 
in the midst of Tirah, they had hitherto escaped punishment for their mis- 

The entrance to the Bazoti Valley is over the Uhlan Pass, about 6 miles 

frona Kohat. , ^ j* 

At the commencement of British rule Irans-Indus, the Bazotis were 

always cattle-lifting on the British border, plundering and cutting up travel¬ 
lers and grass-cutters whenever they could lay to hands on them, and they 
Were the tribe who organized and headed the attack on the Kohat Kotm, which 
led to Sir Charles Napier's expedition in 1850; but in 1853 Major Coke, in 
consequence of the misbehaviour of the Afridis, admitted them, amongst 
others, to a share of the allowances paid for the peace of the Kohat Bass. 
Besides the Bazotis who touch our border, the two tribes of Utman Khel aud 
Feroz Khel are generally one with them in all their political moves, and the 
allowance given to the Bazotis on this occasion was shared by them also. 

The Sipahs, though a small tribe, are notorious as plucky men and great 
thieves. A portion of the allowance for the Kohat 
McGregor’s Gazetteer. ^ ^ 5 OO. They have 

not more than 800 men, but they are well armed, and they have the character 
of beincr the best marksmen with the rifle amongst the tribes. They are 
armed with long rifles of Kohat manuf^ture, fitted with old, English marked, 

^ Rt’pirttrs^crotary.Pan- The Sipahs do not migrate in summer to Tirah as 
jab Government. do the Bazotis. ^ t 

In 1865 a Sipah and two Bazotis were convicted of robbery m British 
territory, and sentenced to imprisonment; the Bazotis, Utman Khels, and 
Sipahs, interceded for the release of the ;i'ohhers, and on their petiti^ not 
bpitie- Granted by the Deputy Commissioner,-took to making raids on 
terrifofy; kille/ two -of our subjects and captured cattle.^ Colonel Becher, 
then Commissioner of Peshfiwar, settled the case by releasing the pri^ners, ^ 
and exacting a small fine as compensation for the loss of the cattle, and the 
lives of oiir subjects who had been killed. 
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At the beginning of 1867, 
village 


Memo: by Secretary 
Government, Panjab, 


to 


one Fateh Khan, a British subject of the 
of Alizai, in the Kohat District, bordering on 
the Sipah Hills, petitioned the Deputy Commissioner 
of Kohat that a civil suit which had been decided 
against him in 1854 by Colonel Coke, then Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, 
(whose decision had been confirmed on appeal in 1865 by Sir Herbert Edwardes,) 
should be reopened. The Deputy Commissioner declined to reopen a case 
which had been finally decided 12 years before; but as Fateh Khan appeared 
in difiieulties, he was promised a situation as a mounted orderly when a vacancy 
should occur. 

At the close of 1867, Fateh Khan went over to his independent neigh¬ 
bours, the Daolatzais and induced them to take up his cause. On learning 
this, the Deputy Commissioner notified to the adjoining tribes that any inter¬ 
cession for Fateh Khan could not be attended to, as the matter was one which 
exclusively concerned British subjects. Notwithstanding this warning on the 
23rd December 1867, a deputation from the Daolatzais, including representa¬ 
tives from the Bazoti, Utraan Khel, Peroz Khel, and Sipah clans, came into 
Kohat, (without, as usual, asking permission to enter British territory,) to 
make intercession for Fateh Khan. 

They were received in Durbar by the Deputy Commissioner, and informed 
that their request could not be granted, and they were at the same time 
reminded that they had been duly warned of this. 

After this interview, all the tribes, except a section of the Bazotis under 
the chiefship of one Syad Reza, intimated their intention of abandoning the 
cause of Fateh Khan. 

On the 15th January news was received that Syad Reza was collecting his 
followers for a raid into British territory, and preparations were made accord¬ 
ingly,—the Bazotis being warned that if they did not prevent the raid they 
must take the consequences. On the morning of the 16th, a demonstration 
was made against the towers at the Uhlan Pass, but the Bazotis dispersed on 
the neighbouring villages turning out. 

The same night as an attack in force was threatened, the 3rd Panjab 
Cavalry, 2 Field Guns, and the 6th Panjab Infantry, moved out, when the 
Bazotis dispersed. 

These demonstrations were followed by gatherings of some of the tribes, 
who fired on our villages, and by an attack on the village of Alizai, when 1 
villager was killed and 2 wounded when in pursuit of the marauders. 

Meanwhile the representatives of the Daolatzai tribes had been summoned, 
and after some delay tlie Jirgahs^^ appeared on behalf of the Utmau Khels, 
Bazotis, and Sipahs; a proclamation was then read out lo them, pointing out the 
various acts of hostility which had been committed, and calling upon them to 
exact from the actual perpetrators compensation for injury done, and restora¬ 
tion of the plundered cattle, and (according to tribal usage) the destruction by 
fire of two houses in each of the implicated tribes in token of submission. 
The Jirgahs expressed their inability to coerce the ill-disposed members of their 
respective tribes, and the tribes were then debarred from trade with British 
territoiy, and the Bazotis further deprived of the office of guarding the Kohat 
Kotal, and of the allowance on that account. 

On the lOtb March a party of men, chiefly Sipahs, made a demonstration 
against the towers at the Ublan Pass, and did everything they could to brin^'oti 
an engagement; but, acting on the orders of the Deputy Commissioner, the 
police remained on the defensive: failing in this attempt, it was repoiied that 
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following rooming the Bazotis, some 400 in number, would attack the toy 

or the village of Mahamadzai, and during the night 

Lieutenant Cavaguari’s lieutenant N. Cavagnari, the Deputy Commissioner, 
went out with 180 levies and 60 police foot. 

After the affair of the 16th January, Major Jones, Commandant, 8rd 
_ .. .1 Paniab Cavalry, who was commanumg at Kohat^ hact, 

Major JoSTandliioute- in company with the Deputy Commissioner and, the 
nant Cavagnari’* Report. ,Officer commanding the artillery, examined the ground 

at the TJblan Pass. , , . , -i j •+ 

The pass itself is open, its width in some places being half a mile, ana its 
length to the commencement of the ascent of the pass a mile. 

Major Jones considered that if the Bazotis occupied a small hill in advance 
of the towers, as they had previously done, they could be easily driven ofl by the 
troops, when considerable punishment would he inflicted on them m 
retreat, without the necessity for our advancing on to the high range, ihis 
hill was not under fire from the crest of the high range, and which, although 
British territory, was ground so very difficult that it was determined no 
advance on it should be made. Accordingly, Lieutenant Cavagmari on 
arrival at the Uhlan, occupied the hills on the proper nght of the gorge, 

lea ving its left open for the rmders if they came down. _ __ 

About 9 A.M. tbe news received showed that a raid was intended, ana on 
the call from the Deputy Commissioner, 100 men, 3rd Panjab Infantiy, under 
Captain Bynd, were sent out from Kohat to reinforce the towers, but their 
orders were not to advance without support. About midday some 200 oi tpe 

Bazotis were in position—a few on the hills on the proper right of the pass, tJie 
majority on the hills on the left of it, with an advanced party on the small 

hili already mentioned. . . 

Major Jones then moved out from cantonments with the following 

wingj 280, Srd Panjab Infantry, Captain Riixton commanding. 

Winff, 200, 6tb Panjab Infantry, Major D. Hoste commanding. 

Two Mountain Guns, No. 2 Panjab Light PieW Battery, Captain Abbott 
commanding. 

3rd Panjab Cavalry, 80 Sabres. . i • n , r . i 

As soon as the column arrived in front of the pass, 
Major JonoB’s Despatch, following dispositions were made:— 

Captain Eynd^s detachment, supported by a small body of police under 
the Deputy Commissioner, were to advance from the towers, which tpoy haa 
reinforced, towards the Kotal. and halt out of fire to cut off the retreat of the 
enemy, should they take that line after being driven off the low hill. 

The 6tli Panjab Infantry were to advance from the Kotal side ot tne liiu 
to a position about half way up, and from which a few of the enemy were 

firing, and halt until further orders, after taking the position. 

The 3rd Panjab Infantry were to advance from the right ot the hill, aiiU 

after taking it to await further orders. , „ , r. • i. t c * 

The artillery were -to cover the advance of tbe 3rd and 6th Panjab Inrantr)^ 
Half the cavalry were to support the guns, the other half were to watch 

a gorge on the right of our attack. „ , -.r i 

At 1-30 P.M. the troops advanced, and the small hill was carried without any 
loss on our side; the enemy retiring, wifh a loss of 2 killed, to their breast¬ 
works which they had erected on the crest of a very steep and precipitous 
bill, a spur of the main range, in rear, and in fact in continuation or the hi 11 



Letfcer from 
Government. 
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__ the 3rd and 6tli kid establifshed theraselv^; and Major done 

Jimv proceeiled with the artillery to shell a few of the enemy who were engaged 
with Captain Rynd’s detachment, and who were then driven off. 

But in the meanwhile the 3rd Panjab Infantry under Captain Buxton 
Were advancing agaiust the broastwork on the higher 
Lieutenant Cavagnari, and point. The Orders had been not to operate beyond 
Lieutenant Bertie, 3rd Pan- the low hill, and the reason for the advance can never 
jab Cavalry. Captain Buxton may have thought that 

as the enemy were holding the higher peak above him, it was his duty to 

take it;—or in the excitement of action he was anxious 
Report by Brigadier success of the dayor he imagined from 

ener i e, o.B. seeing that Major Jones had gone to Captain Rynd^s 

detachment, and was shelling tlie enemy who were retiring up the pass, that the 
original limited plan was abandon^, and that an ad- 
Supreme yance on the higher position was intended j or Captain 
Ruxton may have believed the instructions referred to 
the crest of the hill as the point beyond which he was not to go, and that it 
was intended the enemy should be cut off in a valley beyond it, which the 
cavalry were watching. 

But, from whatever cause arising, the skirmishers, (3rd Panjab Infantry,) 
were now advancing on an almost impregnable posi- 
Statement by Lieutenant tion. They bad been commanded by Lieutenant 
Maokinnon, 3rd Paiijab In- Mackinnon, and being joined by Captain Ruxton, they 
^ had descended the low hill and crossed the gorge, with 

the loss of one man wounded. 

The ascent towards the breastwork was made under a dropping fire from the 
enemy, hut the skirmishers only got to within about 50 yards of it. Prom this 
point the ground above was very rocky and precipitous, there was no coyer, 
and the advanced party of the 3rd Panjab Infantry, consisting of ?/ native 
officers and some 30 or 40 men, were under a flanking fire, which quickly 
caused a great number of casualties (amongst which were Captain Ruxton 
killed, and Lieutenant Mackinnon wounded) ;—the enemy now began sneak¬ 
ing down amongst the rocks and hurling stones, and the first line fell back 
on the support under Captain Ward. 

The 3rd Panjab Infantry had advanced so far before being seen by Major 
Jones, that he was unable to stop their onward move- 
Major Jones's Despatch. ^nd all he could do was to order the guns to 

be moved so as to open on the position. Under their fire, the 6th Panjab In¬ 
fantry under Major Hoste, which had been ordered up in support of the 3rd 
Panjab Infantry, now vainly endeavoured to carry the position with a rush, 
when Major Hoste was wounded. As the enemy were momentarily getting an 
increase of numbers in their breast-work, the detachment under Captain Rynd 
was moved up to reinforce the 6th and 3rd Panjab Infantry, when a third 
attempt was made covered by the guns but without success. 

Reinforcements had been sent for from Kohat, when the Ist Sikh Infantry 
and 2 guns, No. 2 Panjab Light Field Battery, moved out under Major 
J. P. W. Campbell, but before their arrival it was getting too late for further 
operations; moreover the position had been reported as impregnable from a 
natural barrier wall, and the troops were therefore retired to the plains under 
cover of the guns. 

Our loss had been very heavy, see appendix. The enemy, too, were believed 
to have suffered considerably, and to which Major Jones attributed the tact 
that the retirement was in no way pressed by them. 

T 1 




<SeneralvBiTieh r^^tted the' desth-^'cf.- the^PI 

Tiifen t.ryj esid to be one of the bmveit 

{fPlrce, and of the other^nen. who fell on the occsiasL "Whilst the tliankshf 
Qh-wmor General in Council were to be to- li^j» 

l^ptain Uuin of the 6th Panpb Infanti’y, and to Jtyhd and 

pMOtenant Mackinnon, 3rd Panjab Infantryyfor their conduct,” ‘ 

Ml;:: ': Basati affair, March 1868^— CamiUy ffstmfk. 
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SECTION IV. 

.Expedition against the Bazotis and TJtman Khels under Colonel Keyes. C.B., 

1869. 

After the affair at the Ublan Pass already narrated, a stnugent blockade of 

the offending tribes was instituted, their pass allow- 
Meinorandum by Seore- qxicq was stopped, and the implicated Orakzai tribes 

tary to Government, paojab. in Coercing and chastising 

the offending section of the Daolatzais. Overtures were made by the friendly 
Orakzai tribes to do this, but meanwhile the Bazotis and Utman Khels 

-S;etired out of reach to their summer haunts in ^rah. .- 

* As the time approached for the Bazotis and Utman Khels to return to their 
winter quarters in the Bazoti Valley, it became necessary to determine what 
further measures of coercion should be taken in retribution of the outrage ot 
the 10th March; and it was determined that as the blockade in its then, 
limited extent had proved ineffectual, and as the Oi-akzais had failed to coerce 
the offending sections, that after duo warning the block^le should he ex- 
tended so as to affect not only the offending sections of the Daolatzais, but the 
Orakzai tribes collectively. There was every hope of this measure soon caus- 
iuo- the Orakzai tribes to bring such pressure on the Daolatzais as would induce 
them to tender submission, and full satisfaction for their misconduct; when, on 
the nio-ht of the 13th February, a fresh outrage was committed, a party of .> 
or 6 members of the Utman Khel tribe having sui-pnsedour pohee post at the 
foot of the Kohat Kotal, and having killed 1 poheeman who resisted, and 

carried off 3 others. * i. i 

AIthou<vh large portions of the Orakzais desired to remain at peace and 
“ „ cultivate friendly relations with us, and with whom 

it was a matter of concern that outrages of this 
torsecretX, Punjab Go- kind should be perpetrated by lawless members of 
vernment. portions of their clans, it was now evident that owing 

to tbe feelings of Afghan pride, and the complicated relations subsisting among 
the different divisions and sub-divisions of the tribe, it was hopeless to ex- 
nect the well-disposed sections to coerce the offending mns, unless aided in 
tiieir endeavour by an exhibition of the power of the British Government, 
and of its determination not to be trifled with, with impunity. There, too, 

was every probability that delay in noticing this out- 
Memorandum by Sccre- would cause matters to assume a still more seri- 

taiytoGovemraent,Paiyab. ; and ou the strong recommendation of 

Lieutenant Cavagnari, the Deputy Commissioner, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Keyes, c.b., commandant, 1st Paujab Infantry, who was commanding the Kohat 
District, sanction was accorded by the Lieutenant-Governor for a sudden raid 
to be made into the territory of tbe offending tribes, as it was hoped that 

chastisement inflicted upon them at their homes (hitherto yaunte(^s inacces¬ 
sible) would show such a determination on our part not to be further trifled with, 
as well as our ability, if necessary, to penetrate their most inace^sible 
fastnesses, that the prestige of the offending sections would he destroyed, and 
ihe action of the friendly tribes in coercing their confreres to come to terms 
iVould be greatly stimulated. 
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> As soon as the outrage on the tower at the Kohat Kotal was reported. 
Mountain Battery had been ordered to move from Abhottahad, but it arrived 
toy late to take part in the proceedings about to be related. 

The plan of operations was to cross the Ublan Pass, and, if not opposed at 
Colonel Keyes' and Lieu- the village of Gara, to pass on to that of Dana Kula, 
tenant Cavagnari’s Des- the head-quarters of Syad Keza, which was to oe 
patches. destroyed, as well as the settlements of the Utman 

Khels on the banks of the Towi; but if any opposition was met with at Gara, 
no attempt to surprise Dana Kula and the Utman Khels was to be made, as 
the delay would afford ample time to the enemy to make preparations, in : 
which case the troops were to return from Gara. 

A demonstration was to be made on the Peshawar side with the view of 
checking the Aka Khel tribe, especially the Basi Khel section, and also to 
attract the attention of the Utman Khels. 

The Deputy Commissioner had no fear about the pass Afridis joining, as 
Memorandum by Lieu- they had no sympathy with the Daolatzais; but, as a 
tenant-Colonel Pollock, precautionary measure, their representatives, who were 
Gommissioner. Kohat, were to be detained there whilst the force 

was out; and as the troops moved out of cantonments, Eustum Khan, son of 

Bahardur Shir Khan, (who has the management of 
Compiler. arrangements,) was to proceed to the village of 

Bosti Khel in the pass. Just before the march of the troops, instructions were 
to be sent for levies to be collected to coerce the Alizai and Marai Kotals at 
daybreak, and for other levies to be sent to Ghazi Morad to attack Usiah, if the 
men of that village attempted to move, which would hold the Ustu Khels and 
Sipah sections completely in check. The Bazoti (Shakur Khan section) and 
the Piroz Kbel Jirgahs, as well as Aka Khel Jirgah, then at Kohat, were to 
be detained under surveillance whilst the troops Were in the hills. 

Information regarding the nature of the country beyond the Ublan showed 
that it was impracticable to carry out the proposed 
CavagnariB operations except by seizing the Kotal by 

■ ^ ' a sudden surprise. Everything therefore depended 

on secrecy regarding our movements, so much so, that it was determined 
if the Kotal could not be seized without any alarm to the enemy in the 
valley below, it would be useless to push on with any reasonable hope of 
success, in which case the troops were to withdraw, and the expedition was to 
he abandoned. 

* But still it was necessary to get the opinions of natives experienced 
in hill campaigning, who could be trusted, and with 
General Keyes Despatc . could be discussed the chances in our favor and 

the difficulties in the way; and Colonel Keyes took into his confidence Suha- 
dar Major Habib Khan and Subadar Pyab (Afridi), 1st Panjab Infantry, 
Lieutenant Cavagnari consulting with Shazad Zambur, Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, and Badsha the Kotwal of Kohat. 

On the 24th February the following instructions were issued confidentially 
to commanding officers, but no warning was to be given, nor preparation 
made before the appointed time. 

At midnight Captain Lewis, commanding No. I Light Field Battery, 
was to proceed to the fort and get ready the Mountain Howitzers for service; 
half an hour after, the men of the Battery were to be warned and crews for the 
Mountain Howitzers with mules sent down to the fort, at the same time the 1st 
and 4 th Panjab Infantry were to be turned out; at 1 a. m. the 2nd Panjab 
Infantry were to he turned out: all without bugle sound. 
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mnle loads of ammunition were to accompany re^^ments. Pood might 
be cooked by the Langris of regiments and sent up afterwards to the reserve. 
Stations and regimental guards were to be left standing. 

At midnight a complete cordon of sowars, 4th Panjab Cavalry, was 
Despatches from Lieute- formed round the town of Kohat to stop any one at- 
nant-Colonel Keyes and tempting to enter or leave it, and police picquots were 
Lieutenant Cavagnari. placed at all the likely places by which a footman 
might attempt to enter the hills 

At 1 A.M. the following force moved from Kohat under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Keyes, c. B. 

1st Panjab Infantry, 

4th Panjab Infantry, 

2 Mountain Howitzers, 

followed by the reserve under Captain Tyndall— 

2nd Panjab Infantry. 

2 24-Pounder Howitzers, No. 1, Panjab Light Field 
Battery. 

On reaching the foot of the XJblan Pass, Colonel Keyes 
Cavagnari with a few picked men from the police, headed 
the friendly portion of the village of Gara, ascended the 
as possible, leaving the column to follow slowly after them, 
of the enemy had generally been posted at the top of the pass, and 
ments were made to seize this by stratagem. When challenged, the 4 
maliks were to reply, assuring their people that, provided they kept quiet and 
did not raise the alarm, no harm would come to themj the police Were at the 
same time to rush forward and seize them. This was the point that was to 
decide whether the enterprise was to be carried oirt or not; for, had the 
enemy been found on the alert, the troops would have at once been 
ordered to retire, and the expedition abandoned. Fortunately, however, the 
enemy never dreaming that such an attempt would be made, and confident in 
the boasted strength of their position, had on this night neglected their usual 
precaution; no watch had been set, and quiet possession of the Kotal was 
taken, and the troops awaited on the crest. 

The 4 maliks of the Bazotis and Feroz Khels, who were with Lieutenant 
Cavagnari, and who had since the commencement of hostilities with the 
Daolatzais professed friendship, were now sent on to assure the friendly 
portion of the village of Gara that we only intended destroying Syad 
Reza's quarter of the village, and that, if unopposed, the troops would pass on 
to Dana Kula and the Utman Khel countiy; but that if any resistance was 
offered, Gara would be destroyed. The Feroz Khel Maliks were to warn their 
tribe of the penalties which would be incurred by their hostages if they assisted 
the Utman Khels. 

The 4th Panjab Infantry and one wing of the 1st Panjab Infantry (under 
Lieutenant Pitcher, V. C.) then moved quietly down the pass with Colonel 
Keyes. 

The maliks, when permitted to start, lost no time on the road; and whether 
unable to restrain their men, or whether their pro- 
teS!r'cSSaS De": fussed neutrality was only with the view of obtaming 
patches. a settlement distinct from Syad Reza's section, it is 

impossible to say; for they simply, on arrival at the 
village, passed the word that the troops were coming, and proceeded at once to 
remove their families and property to a place of safety,—their example being 
immediately followed by the rest of the village, the men and women setting 
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the h%her ra; 



©t oiiee to work to drive their flocks and herds up to _ _ 

So that when the troops arrived in front of Gara,-not a quarter of an hour ■ 
after the maliks, all, except a portion of the fighting men, had cleared out of the 
village, and a fire was opened on the column fi'om the so-called friendly quarters! 
The design of saving Gara in the hope of surprising Dana Knla was thus 
frustrated. ' 

The troops immediately'opened out and took the village with a rush, 
the left assault being made by the 4th Panjab Infanti’y, and the right by the 
wing, 1st Panjah Infantry, led respectively, by Lieutenant-Colonel Hood and 
Lieutenant Pitcher, V. C., with great spirit and determination,—their gallant 


who fought as if the quarrel was their 
injury to avenge. In carrying the 

Mh Fanjai Infantry. 

11 wounded. 
l«i< Panjah Irfantry. 

1 killed, 8 wounded, 
the village was completely destroyed. 


example not being lost on the men, 
own, and as if they had a personal 
village our loss had been— 

Bemi-oflioial letters from 
officers commandiug— 

Isfc Panjab Infantry* 

4tbi Panjab Infantry* 

Some cattle, &e., were seized, and 
with the exception of a mosque, which was left uninjured,—the enemy taking 
up a position on the various spurs which commanded the village. 

Although the greatest care was taken by the troops not to fire on the 
women retreating up the hill with their cattle, one was killed by pure accident. 

Syail Reza was in Gara when the troops came up, having* come over from 
Dana Kula ] and amongst the killed in the village was “ Tor^’ (black) Syad 
Reza, the most influential of Syad Reza’s supporters. 

The surprise' of Dana Kula was now no longer practicable, for the troops 
would have had to fight their way for 2 miles, and everything'would have 
been cleared out of the village long before it could be reached. The troops 
would also have had to fight their way back against increasing numbers, and 
no advantage that could have been gained by the destruction of the empty 
village would liave wairanted the risk that would have attended the operations, 
and the heavy loss of life that must have occurred j moreover, the Deputy 
Commissioner was of opinion that the punishment which had overtaken 
the tribe by the destruction of Gara, &c., fully satisfied the political require¬ 
ments of the case, it was known that Syad Reza was in Gara when it was 
attacked, and it had, too, been always agreed that if detained by a fight at 
Gara, it would be neither politic nor advisable to go on; so the troops were 
oi’dered to retire. 

The retirement was covered by some admirable practice by the Mountain 
Guns jfrom the crest of the Kotal on advancing bodies of the enemy, 
and which materially assisted the retirement “ conducted with great care 
“■and skill by Lieutenant-Colonel Hood and Lieutenant Pitcher, and the 
“ officers under them, and to which might be attributed our comparatively 
“ light loss”— 

Demi-ofSckl letters from m Pa,ijah Infantry. 

officers commanding— ^ WOlincled. 

let Panjab Infantry. Panjab Infantry* 

4tb Panjab Infantry. ^ WOlinded. 

On reaching the top of the Kotal, the 4th Panjab Infantry and wing, 1st 
Panjab Inl^try, were sent down, and the Mountain Guns moved to a posi¬ 
tion lower down the pass; whilst the crest of the Kotal was held by the left 
wing of the 1st Panjah Infimtry under Captain Higginson, supported by 
picquets 4th Punjab Infantry, on the right and left spurs under Lieutenants 
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and Bruce respectively. These picquets were necessary, as the cre^ 
pass was bare of cover, and without them the ground held by the 
wing, 1st Panjab Infantry, would have been altogether untenable; but when 
the crest had to be evacuated, their withdrawal was a matter of some difficulty. 
The descent from the spurn to the crest was steep and difficult, and the re¬ 
tirement of the picquets was necessarily slow—much slower than the enemy's 
rnovements ; they had pressed the retirement from the village closely fo gain 
these points^ and these light-footed skirmishers were not loug in seizing the 
vantage ground and opening a smart fire on the retiring picquets, which the wing 
Ist Panjab Infantry, had to keep down in the best way it could from the crest! 

The great difficulty in moving off the hill was the impossibility (from the 
nature of the ground) of affording flanking protection, or of extendino-the 
movement beyond the narrow limits of the gorge itself, while every turn of the 
road IS open to the fire of an enemy in possession of the crest; however covered 
by the fire of the Mountain Guns, which had taken up a position lower 
down the pass, and by the fire of, the Field Howitzers in reserve, which opened 
^ the enemy as soon as they occupied the crest, the men were withdrawn by 
Captain Higginson and Lieutenants Gaselee and Bruce with “great coolnes^ 
steadiness, and rapidity." ' 

The force reached Kohat about I p.m. 

The enemy who numbered about 200, and who had fought with great 

bravery and determination, lost 10 killed and 7 wounded. 

In addition to the officers already alluded to by Colonel Keyes, he men¬ 
tioned the names of Captain Tyndall commanding 2nd Panjab Infantry 
Captain Lewis commanding the Artillery, Lieutenant Blake dth Panjab Cavalry 
Orderly Officer, and Lieutenant Sim Koyal Engineers. 

? The gallant and unselfish conduct of Lieutenant A. P. Broome, 1st 
Panjab Infantry, was also brought to the notice of Colonel Keyes by Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Hood 4th Panjab Infantry, (and by the former to that of Oov- 
ernment,) for having, at considerable personal risk, carried out of fire a 
wounded soldier of the 4th Panjab Infantiy. 

Colonel Keyes stated that not a whisper had got abroad of the intended 
movements, and that the 4 native officials and officers already mentioned had 
aflbrded valuable aid and exercised great discretion. He specially commented 

on the appreciation he felt of Lieutenant Cavagnari's 
thorough knowledge of the hills and accuracy of 
information, and of the great sagacity he had shewn 
in his management of the various tribes, in divert¬ 
ing their attention, and in reducing all possible 
resistance to a minimum. 

Whilst these operations were being carried on from 
the Kohat side, a column consisting of the troops as per 
margin had moved out from Peshawar under Brigadier 

++ R+u Tu <iistraeting 

the attention of the Utman Khel and Basi Khel tribes. 

Early in the, morning of the day that Colonel Keyes crossed the Uhlan, an 
Commksioner’s Report. o^cial was sent to the village of Akhor, in the Kohat 
X ass, to say that the troops were close behind, and 
must be allowed to temporarily hold it, and the pass, in check. 

At the same time detachments of cavalry and infantry were placed in 
front of Ghari Jani and Fort Bara, in view to keeping the Basi Khels at homo 
and a leading man was sent to warn them. They began makino« oft on 
seeing the troops, but afterwards on being re-assured by our emissary they 

waited on the officer commanding the detachments, j > j 


2 Guns, Roynl Horse 
Artillery. 

3 Troops, 19th Bengal Ca¬ 
valry. 

200 Her Majesty’s 36th 
!Poot. 

1 Company Sappers and 
Miners. 

19th Native Infantry. 

6 Companies, 3rd Native 
Infiintry. 
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Bng:adier-General Stew¬ 
art’s despatch. 


The main body of the troops under Brigf^ier-General Stowaii, acco! 

panied by the Commissioner, moved into the Kohat 
Pass about daybreak. The Akhor people were averse 
to our going into their country, but they were not 
in a position to oppose us, and professed to acquiesce in our demands without 
hesitation. 

The troops moved on about 2 miles beyond Akhor, along the dry bed 
of a torrent, towards the Kotal leading into the 
Commigsioner-’a Report. Daolatzai country, when a reconnoitring party was 

sent on to the Kotal. 

The pass leading to the Kotal was at least 6 miles in length; very strong, and 
edged with precipitous, isolated hills. It was found 
BrigadierrQeneral Stew- most difficult country to operate in, because 

art’a Despa . ^ could not move in it in presence of an enemy 

writhout crowning the commanding heights on each side, and this would 
necessarily be a very slow and harassing process. The distance to be traversed 
was greater than was supposed, and the country was far more difficult than 
represented. 

The Kotal was reported low and easy, beyond which the nearest Utman 
Khel settlement was distant 3 or 4 miles. The force 
Commisgioner’s Report. jjgited at Akhor until I p.M, and then fell back upon 
Port Mackeson, returning to Peshawar the following day. 

These movements excited much attention, and they 
art^'^^B atch Proved indirectly beneficial to the Kohat 

column. 

With regard to these operations, the remarks of the Government of India 
were as follow:— 

Government letter. « reports of the expedition had been perused 

by the Governor-General with great satisfaction, and His Excellency con¬ 
sidered that the operation was admirably planned, and bravely and skilfully 
carried out. He desired that the special thanks of the Government of 
India should be conveyed to Lieutenant-Colonel Keyes for his able conduct 

of the expedition. . , i . i.i 

" The tkanVa of the Government were also to he communicated to tne 
whole of the officers and troops emploj'ed, who. His Excellency thought, 
appeared to have displayed much spirit, and to have well sustained the 
credit of the Frontier Force. 

“ Special acknowledgments were to be conveyed to the following officers :—■ 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. Hood, commanding 4th Panjab Infantry, 
Captain F. E. Lewis, r. a., commanding No. 1 Light Field Battery, 
Lieutenant H. W. Pitcher, v. o., 1st Panjab Infantiy, 

Captain J. Higginson, 1st Panjab Infantry, 

Ensign Gaselee, 4th Panjab Infantry, 

Lieutenant A. Bruce, 4th Panjab Infantry, 

Lieutenant C. A. Sim, Eoyal Engineers, 
and native officers, Subadar Ma-jor Halib Khan, Sirdar Bahadoor, and 
Subadar Pyab of the 1st Panjab Infantry.” 

His Excellency observed with “ much pleasure the report of the marked 
‘‘ gallantry of Lieutenant A. P. Broome, Ist Panjab Infantry, and stated that 
“ the recommendation that his name should be submitted to Her Majesty for 
" the decoration of the * Victoria Cross* would be referred for the opinion 
« of the Commander-in-Chief. His Excellency further desired to acknowledge, 
« in a very special manner, the valuable aid and service rendered to Lieutenant- 
« Colonel Keyes by Lieutemint Cavagnari on this occasion; and also to 
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", flelffiowledge tlie 
BviVadier-General 


binder 


promptitude and secrecy with which a force 
. Stewart, o. b., moved out from Peshawar to make a 

‘ demonstration m favor of the expedition, and of the satisfactory manner in 
‘ which that demonstration was cai-ried out," 

The Secretary of State for India observed that “ in the expedition against the 
^Letter from Secretary of " Bazotis, and the destruction of the village of Gara, 
rV" '* , ''the operations appeared to have been well planned 

f< u" 1 ^ epcntedj and the conduct of all the officers and men to have been 

nighjy praiseworthy." 

in reporting the result of the expedition, Lieutenant-Colonel Keyes 
Results. renaarked that not only had the late outrage on the 

Colonel Keyes’Despatch. death of Captain Buxton been 

r avenged, but the minds of our subiects, visibly 

aliected by the repeated acts of defiance of the hostile tribes, had been 
re-assured by the action taken; and many proofs were given of the utter depres¬ 
sion of the Bazotis, from the feeling that their security from aggression had 
been auatched from them in spite of tradition and the obstacles of their boasted 
Kotal. And on the 4th April following, the Jirgahs of the Bazoti, Utmiin 
ivhel, and Sipal) tribes, came into Kohat and tendered their submission to the 
j;eputy Commissioner, laying their swords at his feet. As they sued tor 
pardon, and ^ they were ready to pay a fine imposed upon them of 
Ks. 1,200, and as they were ready to make arrangements for 9 of their 
principal headmen remaining as hostages for their future good behaviour, 
after an appropriate warning their submission was accepted, and the blockade 
was removed. 

Bazoti Expedition, 1869. 

liicutenant-Colonel C. P, Keyes, C- commanding'. 

Lieutenant C. Sim, Engineer Officer. 

Lieutenant P. Blake, 4th Panjab Cavalry, Orderly Officer. 

Artillery, 

No. 1 Panjab Light Field Battery, Captain F. Lewis commanding. 

Infantry. 

1st Panjab Infantry, Captain Higginson commanding. 

2nd Ditto, Captain Tyndall, ditto. 

4th Ditto, Lieat-Col. J. C, Hood, ditto. 


Political Officer. 

Captain Cavaguari, Deputy Commissioner of Kohat. 


Field Force. 


Corps, 


No, 1 Panjab .Light Field Battery 
Xtetaohiaent, 4th Pan,jab Cavalry 
lat Patijab Infantry ^ 

2nd Ditto 

4th Ditto ... 

Kohat Police and Levies 


Total 


26 


SS 


172 


^5 


6fi 

S3 




22 


66 

31 

413 

437 

466 

410 


1,812 
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SKETCHES 


Xr.T.XrSTE ATING 

THE OPERATIONS 

OP A POUCJS UNDER 

COLONEL C. P. KEYES C. B. 

ag'ainsb 

THE BAZOTIS 




Febriiaiy 1869. 




REFERENCE. 


F. F. F.-“ Advancing Force engaged—lab 
. Punjab Infy., 4:bA Punjab Infy. 
and 5? Gum. 


C. C.— Re8ei’ve-2ad Punjab Infantry 
and 2 Guns. 

K. K. K.— Enemy when driven froxnG A BA. 
t. L. L.— Enemy alcirmiahing on oun 
retiring. 

O.— Second Position of right of 
Reserve. 

X.— Point where Captain Ruxton 
was killed on ilth March 1868. 

H. H.—Ublan Towers. 

D.— Ublan Kotal, 

M.'-'High Hill held by friendly 
levies to protect our left when 
retiring. 

p^ p_— Towers held by Ponce and. 
I»evies. 

R. R. R.— Peshawur Kotal Towers. 

N. N. N.-*Cordon of Ath Punjab Cavalry 
to prevent communication 
between KOHAT and the Hilts. 

Advance left A. at 1-45 a. m. 26th 
February 1869» halted ac B. at2-65a.ra, 
to form order of attack ; reached KOTAL 
at 5-30 a. m. and commenced northeru 
descent at 6^5 a. m. GARA evacuated by 
7 a. m,; returned to KOTAL at 8-46 a. m, 
joined B-eserve at 10 a. m and returned , 
to KOHAT at 1 p. m. Time occupied 
about 12 hours. 


1 .,. 







SECTION I. 

TheVaziris. 

The Vaziris are a large tribe of Afghans, who inhabit the hill country to the 
■ Thoir origin, &C. west of our frontier, from Thall in Miranzai to the 

McGregor’s Gazetteer. are descended from Vazir, 

^ son of one Suliman. Vazir had two sons, 1 Khezri, 

2 Lalij Khezri had three sons, 1 Musa, 2 Mahmud, 3 Mubarak; Musa 
had two -sons, 1 Utman, 2 Almad, from whom are descended the TJtmanzais 
and Ahmadzais, sometimes unitedly called Darvesh Khel; Mahmud had a son 
called Mahsud, from whom are descended the Mahsuds, and from his two sons, 

1 Alizai,^ 2 Balolzai, are the two grand divisions of that clan, viz., 1 Alizai’ 

2 Balolzai; Mubarak had a son called Gurbaz, from whom are descended the 
Gurbaz Vaziris. 

From Lali, son of Vazir, are descended the Lali or Leila Vaziris. inhabit¬ 
ing the slopes of the Safed Koh. 

The great branches of the Vaziris are therefore as follow— 

I.—TJtmanzai, estimated fighting strength 

n.—Ahmadzai, ditto ditto ditto 

III. —Mahsud, ditto ditto ditto 

IV. —Gnrbaj, ditto ditto ditto 


McGregor’s Gazetteer* 
Great tribal divisions. 


V.—Lali or Leila, ditto ditto ditto 


17,200 

9,280 

14500 

1,600 


1,500 

43,980 


But of the two first branches not more than one-third, and of the Mahsuds 
General Chamberlain’s not more than one-fourth, are armed with guns, the 
Despatch. remainder carrying a sword and shield, to which many 

Mahsud Expedition, 1860. add a pistol and dagger. 

The birth-place of the tribe is Kani Goram, at the southern base of the 
Head-Quarters Mountain, and from which, as their numbers 

increased, they have gradually spread themselves 
until they occupytheir present limits; but their stronghold is still in the 
valleys and upon the plateau around the high mountains of Pir Ghal, Shui 
Bar, and Bundi Ghal (they are a branch from the Suliman Kange, which 
separates the western Trans-Indus border from the high table-lands of 
Afghanistan), where all assemble to pass the summer months. In times of 
danger they and their families and cattle retire to the forest-clad spurs of 
these mountains, where, from the ruggedness of the ground, they are almo.st 
unassailable. 

Physically, the Vaziris are tall, muscular, and courageous; they generally 

^ , V. v. go on foot, and are most active in the mountains A 

dZ., of ‘“0 “0 1- hon.s; but 

Kab.d Khel Expedition. ' 

Ihey neither own, nor by their own account have 
they ever owned, any allegiance to any of the kings of Kabul. If you ask ' 







Of SxPflirnoNSi 



mma wliere their country is, they point to the far off horizon, where the 
sky is pierced by the snowy peaks of the Safed Koh, which they call Spin 

Grb‘M' 

But that great range is only their citadel, at the head of a .long line 
of fastnesses extending from a little beyond the frontier of Dera Isinau 
Khan to within 50 miles of Jalalabad. - ^ 

Genoi-al Chamberiaia’s The whole tribe are thieve.s and proud of their 
Despoteh. prowess as such ; and unless paid hlack-maii, systtrn- 

Mahsed Expedition. atically make raids upon their neighbours. 

In Banu they had seized some of the border lands from the Karotis ; they 
have taken Bar mill. The Jadra ns are confined to one 
McGregor’s Gazetteer. ^^^le country of Ghob and the Ghwalara 

Pass tremble at their very name, and a Vaziri is never spared when caugh t, 
by any of the surrounding tribes. They generally attack caravans by night, 
but sometimes by day; their successful forays have given them a great stock 
of camels, sheep, and cows, and-whilst no road in their vicinity is sate, except 
to armed bodies, no stranger can enter their country, save throiigli the inter¬ 
vention of some holy or well-known man. Til 1 I 

The Vazivis have a fine breed of horses, which are exceedingly hardy and 
active, though small, and often impetuous anti vicious animals. They arc 
difficult to procure in any great numbers, as the demand for them is great, 
and tliey are numerically scarce. It is said that they have Arab blood in 
them derived from horses in Nadar Shah's army, which were either given 
by, or stolen from, that conqueror. They appear to consist of two hieeds,— 
one called Knzarvval, from one Kazah, who introduced them; tlie otlier, 
■Buglagala, or thieves'brood, from the parent having been stolen Hovvever 
serviceable fur ordinary purposes, the Vaziri horse is not w^ell adapted for 
cavalry, seldom execidiug 14 hands. 

nie Vaziris never iidure females or take their jewels, but all males they 
invariably kill; even by their enemies they are allowed to he truthful, coura¬ 
geous, aiid hospitable. A man who has killed the brother of anotlier, need 
only go to his house to ho treated as an honored guest, and a little giil 
would serve for escort through the whole country: ’ But with all this they are 
habitual robbers and murderers. 

These statement-s, however, must he taken cum grano, or in a compara¬ 
tive sense. They show the opinion which is held of them comparatively 
with their neighhouis; for, as Lurasdeii says of the Afghans, Vaziri hoiior 
and Vaziri hospitality, when jinlged by a civilized standard, would surely 
seem infinitesimal in quantity and indifferent in quality. 

Major Coke thus remarks on a custom of theVaziris: 

“ These tribes," he says, return as the hot season approaches to the Buliraan 
Range. If any of the tribes have suffered in the countries in which they 


have been during* the winter, or consider their freedom of piisturage likely to 
he infringed, they have a grand meeting of all the tribes, and if it is decided 


to attack the parties who have injured them, they form what they call a 
^'sangar," that is, all the available fighting-men of their tribes. A portion 
of men, with the women and herds, are sent to the pasture grounds, where 

they will be safe ; the rest of the men, each tribe furnishing its quota, uiiite 

for the attack of the common enemy. A chief is selected from amongst 
them, without any reference to rank or power—some nian whom they consider 
a lucky ora fjghting-man—a body-guard of 100 Va'ziris is given him, and his 
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,pdjt\^er is uiiliiiiited till tiie ^^sangar^^ breaks up. This cannot be 

fonned when once the tribes have departed for the cold Reason; therefore, 
when any matter ocOurs which calls on them to unite for their common 
interests, their attacks are seldom or ever made the same season as the event 
which has caused their assembly, but in the following*. 

Among* their peculiar customs in which they differ from other Afghans is 
in case of adulhu-y, when, instead of killing both parties, they kill the woman, 
but only cut the nose off the mail. Marriages are arranged in Vaziristan by 
parents of the contracting parties, and no engagements are entered into until 
the contracting parties have reached the age of piuberty, as is the custom with 
the majority of Patbaii tribes. The dower is given by the bridegroom to the 
bride^s father; in other words, the women are sold to their husbands. The 
ceremony is simple, and is not attended with extravagant display of any sort. 
Polygamy, although recognized according to the tenets of the Mahomedan 
religion, IS but rarely practised owing to the poverty of. the people. Widows 
re-marry; but it is the custom for the relation of the husband to marry a 
childless widow, in order to raise up seed for the family. In event of no relation 
of the husband offering to do so, the woman is at liberty to re-marry whom 
she pleases. Circumcision is insisted on, contrary to the customs of the 
Jadrans aud Dawaris, and is performed before the male child attains the age 
of years. 

The clothing of the men consists of a turban, generally of a dark-red color. 

The body clothing or shirt (kamiz) is made of coarse sheep'^s wool, either of 
its natural color or of white; it is a large loose article, called ^^angarka/^ 
and on the breast of this shirt the Vaziri women work embroidered patterns 
in silk or cotton. 

Maliks and rich people wear ^‘angarkas^^ made of white cotton cloth. 

Paijamas, or trousers, when worn are loose, and of white cotton cloth; but, 
generally speaking, the Mahsuds never wear trousers of any kind. 

The women generally wear on the head a ^^sipatta^^ of dark-blue color, 
and made of coarse cotton cloth. Old women do not wear blue cloth, but 
one dyed grey with earth ; and young women do not wear a sipatta,^^ but 
another scarf called ‘^jamai,^^ which is white and embroidered with sprigs of 
colored flowers; for this a scarf, called ^Mangai,^^ is sometimes substituted. It 
is a striped cloth, in black and white, and with a silk border. 

The kurtazenana,^'’ or body garment, is of two kinds,—one jalana khal,’’^ 
and the other, ^^girdanakhal.'^^ 

The first sort is worn by unmarried women, and is loose and seamless, 
and of red-colored ^^chet^^ or print the second kind is worn by married 
women. It is made of dark-red or dark-blue coarse cloth, and is often 
embroidered with silk down the front. The Vaziri women work this themselves. 
Just below the breast the skirt commences in a great many plaits, and reaches 
down to the foot. When these women go out on a journey, or to work in 
the fields, &c., they tie the end of this skirt on to their back. 

The women^s trousers are called partek,''^ or perdek.-^^ Those for un¬ 
married women are white, and for married women are made of ^^susi/^ called 
vegamai/^zadr khesh,^*' sisar khesh,’"^ which are used for making pai- 
jamas. They fit tight to the leg as far as the knee, and above are loose. 

The men and women wear sandals on their feet, called jablimizri'^^ and 
kalbalebirmi,^Vand exceptionally shoes. 

The Vaziris are, without any exception, Mahomedans of the Suni Sect; 
hut, like many of the Pathan tribes, they are very slack in the performance of 
their religious duties. The Mulas have influence only as far as observances 
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of religion goes, and are powerless in political matters. Eani Goram is title 
seat of their religion, being the dwelling-place of the Syads, who hjive been 
settled there for many centuries. These men own valuable possessions in Tank. 
In his report on the Dera Ismail Khan District, Major Reynell Taylor 
relates that the following humorous stories are current 


Report by Major R. Taylor. 


regarding the Vaziris, as illustrating the charge of bar¬ 


barism in religion, &c., freely made against them by the more polished 
Afghans, although he rejects the whole charge contained in the last story as 
a gross libel on the Vaziris. 

One of these stories was that of a Vaziri, who, after an earthquake, said 
that he really now had some idea that there was a God, since he had seen him 
shake so much earth at once. 

Another that of a Vaziri, who, when engaged in his devotions, hearing the 
alarm cry that a caravan was approaching, left his prayers, went and joined 
in the attack and plunder of the caravan; when on returning with his share 
of the booty, he re-entered the mosque, and completed the unfinished balance 
of Lis pi*ayers. Some of the by-standers, who were much scandalized by this 
conduct, reproved him sharply for it, asking how he could dare to leave his 
praj^ers for so unhallowed a purpose, and then return and finish them; be 
replied that he had been instructed that it was not good to pray when you had 
any worldly care on your mind, and if by chance you found it impossible to 
prevent your thoughts dwelling on it, it was better to leave your prayers for 
the time, go and get the worldly matter settled, and then return with an 
tmdistracted mind to your devotions. Now, in hi.^ own case, he said, that do 
what he would, he could not have helped thinking of the caravan, and 
therefore he had deemed it advisable to go and clear scores with that before 
finishing his prayers. 

The third was as follows:— 

The veneration for ziaruts, or holy shrines, is common to all Afghans : 
the tomb of a holy man is a blessing to its neighbourhood; all property 
placed near it is safe from theft, travellers encamping near it are safe from 
injury, and even the avenger of blood must spare his victim if he takes refuge 
at the ziarut; in fact, the more tliickly the bodies^ of saints are sown about in 
a wild and troubled neighbourhood, the more feasible does it become to travel 
or reside in it; but a fakir in the Dera District declared that Syads and 
holy men did not fancy travelling in the Vaziri coiintiy, as they (the Vaziris) 
were in the habit of killing them to make shrines of them. 

The Vaziris all belong to the Samil faction of politics. 

Unlike all other independent border tribes, the Vaziris have bad the 
wisdom to avoid internal feuds. Their character for union is undoubted. 

This marked characteristic of the tribe is fostered by peculiar customs and 
Mnjor Jameses Despatch, laws. It is well known that amongst Patbans the 
Kabal Kbel Expedition, avenger of blood is not only privileged, but bound to 
•^859. slay any relative of the man who had committed the 

deed for which vengeance is sought. But Vaziri grey-beards of ancient times 
ruled otherwise; with them the actual murderer must be the only victim. 
The efiect of this wise law was to cement the tribe by avoiding those 
ramified feuds, which in other places arose ouf of indiscriminate vengeance, 
where an account current of blood was handed down from father to son, and 
balanced at convenience, and where the friend of yesterday became the victim 
of to-day. 

Again, the sums of money which under, certain circumstances were 
accepted by relatives of the slain, locally denominated inake-«p-money,^^ was 
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at mach higher rat than against other tribes. Vaziri life, therefore, 
was habitually regarded as something valuable. The sums were so large 
indeed as to be seldom forthcoming, when articles of property were reckoned 
in at fancy prices j but still the nominal mulct was a restraining influence on 
those passions which would lead to strife and disruption. This rude law had 
sufficient weight to control them in their intercourse with each other, and 
they worked fora common end; thus as their numbers increased, they had 
gradually overcome their neighbours, and extended their limits until they had 
become the most powerful and the most dreaded tribe 
along the whole western border. Other tribes had 
been- somewhat restrained in their internal policy by 
the fear of retaliation; but the Vaziris had felt no such check, for united 
themselves they had been opposed to disunited communities, and the fear of 
drawing down the vengeance of thousands had been to them a shield for the 
safe practice of tyranny of every hue. 

Yet, as will be seen in the three expeditions we have made into their 
country, we have found that they will not support 
McGregors Gazetteer. ' other; in each case the division which had 

come under our displeasure was left to fight it out by themselves. And 
McLean^says there is no pretence of union ween the Darvesh Khel and 
Mahsuds. The former call themselves Vaz i and the latter Mahsuds, 
regarding them as wild beasts. But there is so far union among these, that 
though the DarVesh Khel or Mahsud may not take up the quarrels of their 
brethren, they generally will not give information against them. 

The Vaziris boast that they have no poor man amongst them; whenever a 
„ . - , „ . . family is brought low by deaths, accidents, or raids 

ajor amess espa c , without, the clan subscribes to re-establish it,— 

one bringing a bullock, another a blanket, and so on; thus there is no 
incentive to the Vaziri to leave his home to seek a subsistence or to enter 
foreign service. 

The climate of Vaziristan is reported good; the country is hilly, well 
wooded, and well watered; the people lead an active, healthy life, and are not 
subject to the low fever so prevalent in the lower and more marshy districts 
on the frontier. Their hakims, or native doctors, seem to have a certain 
knowledge of their duties. Inoculation is practised for small-pox. Splints 
are used for broken limbs, cold water for gun-shot wounds; but for fever the 
patient is enveloped in the skin of a newly-killed animal, and dosed with 
turmeric. It is not then to he wondered that the Vaziris complain that their 
doctors do not understand fevers, or that they should have such faith iri the 
quinine of the British. 

The Vaziri Hills to the east of the Kuram are much more difficult than 
that on the west; they are more massed together; huge cliffs meet the eye in 
every direction, and the inaccessible peaks of the higher mountains assume 
the appearance of gigantic castles. 

The outer spurs of the Vaziri Hills are quite bare of verdure, and almost 
of soil; but as they recede from the plains, they become covered with wild 
olive, oak, and lastly pine. In some parts, as at Maidani and Razmak, the 
hills lose their steep character and assume the appearance of downs covered 
with trees and wild flowers. None of the trees met with in Vaziristan are 
of any size, and in strictness can only he called sub-arboreous; and this to the 
highest, point, 8,000 feet, reached by General Chamberlain’s force. Above 
9,000 feet pines begin. 

This fact of the absence of large trees depends in part on the aridity 
of this tract of country, and in part on the great scarcity of soil on most of it. 
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The country in the vicinity of the numerous mountain streams is well 
cultivated, although the extent of ground is not siiflRcient to produce enough 
grain for the whole population. Wheat, barley, rice, and Indian corn, are the 
chief crops. 

The iron of the Vaziri Hill from Kani Goram is exported into the Dera 
Ismail Khan District and Banu. It is described as a very rough iron; some, 
of it is re-smelted at Kalabagh. 

The iron mines are in the hill, called Koh-i-Mahsud, near Makin and 
Bobra; there the metal is found as a blackish and slightly lustrous ore ; it is 
dug out and crushed. The furnace is made like a lime-kiln, beneath the 
shelter of a round roofed shed called Mundao. The furnace is charged with 
two parts charcoal and one of crushed ore; this being ignited, is urged by 
bellows. When the ore is melted, they insert an iron tool into the furnace 
and rake away the dross and slag, which allows the melted metal to fall to 
the bottom. This iron is called khan matri;^^ it sells at 20 seers per 
rupee. This iron again, refined by melting, is called locally‘Mvara kin^^ and 
^^gapoli,^^ and sells at 10 seem per rupee. The proprietary right in the 
mines is defined only by mutual agreement; it is said that Rs. 25,000 worth 
of iron from the mine is sold per annum, but this is probably over-estimated: 
Rs. 10,000 would be nearer the mark. The inhabitants of Maldn arid Sheikh 
Eldi make vessels and plates of the iron, and trade with them. The TurmuH 
tribe carry these vessels into Kabul and Ghazni for sale. 

The chief irticles of trade with us are iron, wood for firewood and also for 
the manufacture of ebarpoys, rope and matting. In return for these, agri¬ 
cultural implements and cloth are taken back by the caravans of the Aiizai 
Mahsuds, in whose hands the whole of the British trade now lies. The Vaziris 
also trade, in like manner, with Barmul and Dawar. 

Such is a general outline of the tiibe who, upon annexation, became our 
neighbours, from the north-western border of the 
Kohat District, to the Ghwalara (or Gumal Pass) 
in front of Dera Ismail Khan, the measured distance 
along the boundary line being 140 miles. On their becoming so, every effort 
was made to conciliate them; but, as will be shewn, from the very commence¬ 
ment some clans of the Ahmadzuis and Umarzais, and the whole Mahsud branch, 
exhibited the most hostile spirit and committed constant aggressions. No 
travellers or caravans were safe within miles of the boitler, except under 
strong escort. The salt mines in the neighbourhood of Bahadur Khel 
had to be protected by a fort and strong garrison. The Bardak Pass> 
through which runs the main road between Kohat, and Banu, could not be 
traversed with safety until the heights were crowned. A line of posts 
had to bo erected along the Banu and Dera Ismail Khan borders to cheek 
inroads,^ and every road within reach of the hills had to be guarded and 
patrolled. 

Whilst Government was thus incurring expenditure for the protection of 
its subjects, its oflicers were required to act purely on the defensive, to 
strive to conciliate those who dwell altogether beyond the boundary, and to 
reason into submission and rule with forbearance those dwelling within our 
territory/^ But it was not within the capacity of the Vaziris to believe that 
conciliation could co-exist with the ability to exact redress, and so far from 
crediting our power to inflict punishment upon them within their mountains, 

* In the absence of knowledge of the epuntiy and of the ways of the mamudors, the posts 
were originally built too far from the hills, and they had therefore not afforded the sociirity they 
ought to have done. This was remedied, and every new post is now placed well to the front, at the 
foot of the hills* 



General Chamberlain's 
Beport. 
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^lley hoped and believed that by constantly harassing the border, and giving 
asylum to every malcontent or proclaimed criminal. Government would in 
the end be glad to buy them off. They accordingly kept the frontier iu 
constant turmoil; the military posts, and on one occasion Banu itself, were 
threatened in force; the border villages were threatened, and in some instances, 
when not timely supported, attacked and sacked, and such of the inhabitants 
as fell into their hands slain or wounded; the village cattle when insufldeiently 
guarded were driven off and the herdsmen killed,* whilst small bands roamed 
the country at night in the hope of coming across any travellers or husband¬ 
men to be carried into captivity to ransom. A British officer was murdered 
whilst travelling along the frontier, and an attempt was made to plunder the 
- town of Tank. The punitive measures which the aggressions of these people 
forced upon the Government, will be subsequently detailed. 

The Leila and Gurbaz Branches. 

1 ^ The most northerly branch of the Vaziri tribe 

IS the Leila, then the Guibaz. 

The Gurbaz number 1,500, and reside on the borders of Khost, to they 
Afghan Governor of which they pay a small tribute, A small number Hv^ 

' in the Tochi Pass, and form escorts for kafilas (caravans) tn T)awnr 
' Khost. j 

The Leila number 1,500, and reside on the slopes of the Safed Koh ; bu^ 
the British Government has never come into contact with either of these, 
branches, and no further allusion to them will be required. 

The Darvesh Khel, generally known as the Utmanzais and the Ahmadzais. 

In October the greater portion of these tribes descend to tha lower 
hills bordering on the Kohat and Banu districts. 

K Despatch, ^-he clans, who are located oh the lower 

^ * slopes, remain there throughout the year. Tlie lands 

thus temporarily vacated by the Vaziris, being occupied during their absence 
by the Ghilzai immigrants from the west, render the return of the Vaziris 
en masse before the spring impracticable. 

They have very few regular villages, and these are on the banks of rivers, 
protected by walls of loose stones and/towers. Within the hills they reside 
in kirrisy^ or encampments, constructed of stout woollen blankets spread 
over curved sticks, with sides of coarsC, matting. These blankets are worth 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 ; are exceedingly durable, impervious to rain, and not 
easily destroyed by fire. Tiie cattle, shee^p, and camels, are all kept in the 
encampment, which is guarded by dogs sof a l^rge breed and of singular 
■'?ncity. 1 f 

The permanent traces of these VaziV^^/^^’® ^ound in the grf?ve-yards 

the tribe, ?hich are scattered over the hills convenient spots. The 
tombs are of hoc^ stojes put together with, Bauch cjare and nearness. These 
resting-plf'oes dead appear to he the sole| objects of their venera¬ 
tion, and in th/^ are deposited their household when absent from 

their camps, th boldest thief not v^turing to lay sacriligeous hands upon 
them* 

Any respect t gy might have / excess of this v^s bestowed on their Pir/’ 
or spiritual ad\ge/ Kazi of Billand Khel, whose prayers and 

• Many of the^^ages We within a short disteiioe of the hffit.i.and at some seasons the only 
gracing ground is or on the bills. . ^ 
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nostrums were sought for by the sick. In former days he travelled much amongst 
them, receiving their free will offerings; but having materially assisted the 
Amir Dost Mahomed in bringing Kbost under subjection, he received a jaghir 
of Es. 1,000 in that valley, which he found more remunerative. On the 
occasion of the Kabal Kliel expedition he did good service for us, though he 
was not unmindful of his wild disciples when opportunity offered of doing them 

a good turn. , , , t,- • • , • , • 

On both banks of the Kuram and also on the banks of the Kaiti, which rises 
in Khost and falls into the Kuram near Zirwahm, there are broad tracts of rich 
soil. The produce of these lands is a great source of wealth to the Vaziris. 
Beyond these streams they have no cultivation, but the hills afford abundance 
of rich pasture for iheir flocks, aud the ravines are mostly lined with exc^lent 
grazing for their numerous camels. The general character of the hills to the 
right bank of the Kuram is not so difficult as their jagged outline would 
indicate. These are the rough walls which support extensive tracts of table¬ 
land, or conceal the grassy slopes within. On the right bank of the Kuram 
there are few places impracticable for horsemen. 

The great apparent want is water; springs are rarely met with, and these 
jarc not copious; at some of their encampments it has to be brought from a 
^distance of several miles. 

) The Ahmadzai branch of the Yaziris 

Are chiefly situated on the left bank of the Kuram, to the north of Banu. 

Two of their clans, however, migrate into the Kohat District for pasturage— 
the Taji Khels into the Khatak Hills, and the Khojul Ehels into the Miranzai 
Valley. 

This branch is thus divided— 

Sub-divi< 

BionK, 

( ( Hati TChel 2 

Shin Khel \ Sirki Khel 2 

Umarzai 2 


Ahmadzai. 


McGregor's 

Gazetteer. 


Ahmadzaig. < KaluKhel. 


Nasri Khel.-< 


Ban u Khd.- 


Shadi Khel. 


Spir Khel. 


C Mahamad Khel 
> < Sudann Khel .. 
(Sadi Khel 


r Tazi Khel 
S Zali Khel 
) Gangi Khel 
C All Khel 
rKhojalKhel 
‘ Kama Khel 
Bodin Khel 
Bizand Khel 
i^Faeada Khel 


Total 


Independent 
Within the border 


Fightinft; 

men. 

1,500 

500 

600 

1,300 

1,400 

500 

100 

1,200 

400 

80 

600 

200 

600 

400 

200 

. 

415/ 

44 ? 6 -':^ 


All the Hati Khels rOorrte dovvn to British territory hold lands 
on the Vaziri Thall, noitK: of the Kurami Sorio jf the Hat fhe 

eninmer to the Shaki plai^i; they also €i^,end bfcfc to the Eange, and 

have their kirris'" scattered about in thie. v^'i'lous interveni^S^ nullahs. The 
principal settlement is Ch^pari, which is by the who with 

‘them control the communicftion from Kuramfhe Thall or the 

Barganattu. A few othe;^ tribes have settlefe38|® the Hati 

Khels and the Xlmarzais.-v^ut the quiet of the Thaff^^rder ^pends on the 
good behaviour of these/Wo dans. The Hati K^els af^ very employed 
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McGregor’s Gazetteer. 


Jptke salt trade, and are not by auy means an ill disposed tribe generally; 
but they have so many idle hands that it is not wonderful that some mischiev¬ 
ous characters should be found amongst them. 

In 1848 the Hati Khels murdered 3 men who had been set to watch 
their granaries, and then decamped to the hills. 
Lieutenant R. Taylor, who was holding Banu for the 
Sikhs during the mmority of Dhulip Singh, on this moved a force out and 
seized a large quantity of their grain. Next year, 184f^, being driven from* 
the hills from want of forage, they came in and made terms with Lieutenant 
; Pearse, paying Rs. 600 as blood-money for the murdered men. One Manzar 
Khan, however, did not pay his share and remained in hostility to G'overn- 
inent, and on the occasion of the Umarzai attack on Bazid Khan-^s village 
in December 1849, he joined with a party of his tribe; and as he would ngt 
come in. Lieutenant Taylor moved out on the 20th April 1850 with a force 
of 2 howitzer guns, 5 camel guns, 3 companies Kator Mukhi Regiment, 

3 companies Sobhan Khan^s Regiment, 200 Imgular Horse, and 100 
jlrregular Foot, and cut all his crops without any resistance whatever being 
ishown. 

The Sirki Khels are located within British territory, and in the hills south 
of the Khissor Pass. Those beyond the border nuipber 300 men, some of 
-them living in the Wanuch Valley. The Umarzais are all situated in British 
territory, that is to say, they all have lands in British territory. They also- 
extend back between the border villages and the continuation of the Kafirkot 
Range, where it cuts the Kiiram. They have a village up there, called Gumatti. , 
q'hey extend to the east and join the Hati Khels at Chapari at the head of 
th-) Barganattu. Their kirris^^ and flocks are in every nullah. They also 
cr 0 as far as Giring. Their own ancestral lands lie in the Sakdu near its head. 
Tf.ey are the best armed of the Ahmadzais. 

The Tazi Khels reside on the Khatak Hills in the Kohai District irt'^v\?inter;. 
in they go up to hills west of Gomal. We do not appear to have had 

much section until quite lately. Colonel Taylor said, they 

j^ot much bother, but some of them occasionally join with the .Kabal 
Khels iti a raid. The section is generally trustworthy and respectable.'^" The 
Tazi Kheis be sufficiently punished by prohibiting their grazing in the 
winter in British territory, as they have nowhere else to go, being at feu<i 
with the G^il 2 :ais and Turis, and the snow prevents their remaining in the hills. 

The Khels live near the Gumatti Pass on lands which have come down 
to them forefathers, and also in Gendar and Zungarra. The Gaugi 

Khels are scattered about the Zungarra ravine and Wullai ridge of the 
Kafirkc^t Range north of the Kuram. Colonel Tayalor says they are always 
deeply engaged in the salt trade, but are always ready to join in any mirchief 
that W g’oin^ forward with the Kabal Khels and Hasn Khels (Utmanzais). 
Some iive in the Wanuch Valley. 

Thfe Alikhanis are all far beyond the British border. 

The Khojul Khels are all beyond the British border. Colonel Taylor saj'sr 
they also deeply engaged in the salt trade, but are apparently always 
readv with the Khojal Khels aud Hasn Khels (Utmanzais). One of 

the clriefsof .this section has some land in the Banu District. They reside on 
the banks ol^fhe Kuram, from Thall towards Hangu. Some of them live 
in the Wanuerfr Valley, and in the winter many of them come into the Kobat 
District among Khataks. 

The Kama labels are all beyond British territory, living at Tarap near the 
Kuram, 3-6 to 20' i^iles from the frontier. They also inhabit the lower part of 
the Shaki plain./ vSome also live in the Wanuch Valley on the Zuhgarra nullah. 
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The Bodin Kliels are all iii British territory^ their land I>eing on the Tlii 
mixed up with those of the Spir Khels. Some of them go in summer to the 
lower paH of the Shaki plain. 

The Bizaud Khel is a vei*y well behaved, respectable tribe. They cultivate 
some land in a valley in the hills called Ping, which lies to the north of the 
Gumatti Pass between that and Barganattu. It has never been hostile to 
the British Government. Some also live in the Wanuch Valley. Their ances¬ 
tral possessions are in Budi. The Moghal Khels never come down into British 
territory like the rest of the Bizand Khels. 

The Paenda Khels have lands in British territory on the Dhamai Thall, 
mixed up with those of the Spir Khels. Some of the Paenda Khels live in the 
Wanuch Valley. The Bizand Khels, Paenda Khels, and Bodin Khels, are 
always ready to stand together. All of the Spir Khel sections, viz,, Mahiimad 
Khels, Sudaun Khels, and Sadi Khels, except a few of the last who are great 
robbers, are in British territory. 

All the Vaziris mentioned above as residing in British territory have 
settled down into good cultivators, and pay their revenue with praiseworthy re¬ 
gularity. Within the last few years they have become very eager to possess 
themselves of as much land as possible, and are not unfrequently to be seen 
in the British courts litigating for their rights with as much enthusiasm and 
not loss noise than a Banuchi; for this Thall, though sandy, is very favour¬ 
able for the rabi crops, and in some places produces also good kliarif. During 
the early days of British rule, Major Taylor, the Deputy Commissioner, 
induced these tribes to settle by giving them grants of land. They are de¬ 
scribed as behaving themselves very well, and have furnished a police post hj 
the midst of their camps for the better establishment of order amongst them 

The following statement shows in detail the extent and value of tie 
land occupied by these Vaziris in British territory, and the amount of revem-e 
paid by'^tiiem :— 


Pbodxtck. 


Sudaun Khels including Paenda and Bodin Khels 
Mahatnad Khels... 

Hati Khels 
Sirki Khels 
UmaTzais 
Khojal Khels 

Total Ahmudzais 

Jani Khels andMalikshabis... 

Takhti Khels ... 

Narmi Khels 
Sardi Khels 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

6,525 

8.968 

1,655 

' 1,205 

9i2l3 

7m 

3,768 

14,865 

};635 

566 

787 

/ 213 

1,861 

1.376 

735 

417 , 

1,716 

101 

15,672 

55,335 

^ 6,864 

1,937 

6,637 

koo 

2,076 

6,278 

465 

760 

2,104 

%5 

1,085 

2,774 

5p6 

6,848 

16,79.3 

1,8^ 

21,420 

72,128 



Total Utmanzais 
Grand Total Vaziris 

Major Edwardes, writing in 1849, thus describes the emigratio^'of the 
Ahniadzais to the plains of Banu: A multiplying people, increasing |?ocks, and 
insufficient grazing grounds, first brought these nomads into BapJS' about 30 
‘Vyears ago. The Thall, too dreary and barren for the softer Banuch$g^ was to them 
^^a tempting space; they drove down their herds into it, anc^ pitched their 
black blanket tents; the flocks fattened, and the winter whi^b raged in their 
” native hills passed luxuriously away in these new plains. | The spring sun 
re~kiudied the love of home, and made the goat-skin cloafc bang heavy on 
the shoulders of the mountaineer, and the sheep to bleat v^mdcr its fleece* 
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The tribe turned their faces towards Spin Ghar, and the Banuchi thieves, ban^ 
ing on the rear of their inarch to the very borders of the valley, were afraid to 
venture within the range of the jazails of the Ahmadzais, and the strangers 
went away unchallenged. Again and again the winter brought thena back, 
and in occasional collisions between the savage of the plain and savage of the 
mountain the Vaziri proved ever the savagest, and became a name of fear 
^^and hatred in Banu. At length the Vaziri cast his eye on the Banuchi 
‘‘fields and harvests, and became possessed with the best of land; so he 
“ proceeded in his rough way to occupy what he wanted, which, for the 
“ convenience of being within reach of his own people, he chose nearest to the 
“Thall ; and when the Banuchi owner came to look after his crops he was 
“ ‘ warned with a bullet, as a trespasser. A sad era was this in Banuchi 
“ annals. Hushed were all private feuds now, for the lion had come among the 
“wolves. Malik after malik was being robbed. 

“ At length the two great gundis (factions) laid aside their differences, and 
“ met in high council on the national dihmrna. Then fia<i been the time to 
“ fight, and fight desperately, ere the intruders had taken roof; and some voices 
“ did cry out for war, but the £*iefs of the two gundis knev^ their strength, 
“and that the whole w-aJofey could not muster £0,000 menf On one side 
“ their neighbours of Pawar were afraid to assist them,.for their Ifttle valley was 
“ nearer than Banu Vaziri Hills. The brave men of Marwat on the other 
“ side scarcely losthostile than the Vaziris. The Vaziris them.selves pould 
« siummon 40,000 wai-iiors. The ‘council of war/ as usual, resoilve^ oi) 
“ peace, ‘ tempered,^ as \lleyrand said of the Russian despotism ‘ by assa^i v/al 
“ tion.^ They would not fight the Vaziri tribe, but they would harass individV- 
“ als with matchlock, knye, and ambuscade; and make occupation or cultivation^ 
“ impracticable. They li-.tle knew the Vaziri temper. The first act of treaoher* ' 
“ ous hostility drew dowi a fearful and bloody retaliation. Where at first only 
“ a field was gone, now i home was desolate; and so both sides continued—the 
“ Vaziri encroaching, tbc jBanuchi resisting; the Vaziri revenging, the beaten 
Banuchi retiring in despair. At length even this found its limit. Both sides^ 
“ grew weary. Onlyj'xew Vaziris cared for the new toy of cultivation, and 
“ many came toa compromise with the owners for small sums of money, in- 
“ adequatadiit better than nothing. The Vaziri intruders built forts like those 
“ of thpiTanucbis on the plundered lands, and, with the usual facility of revolu- 
tiros in the east, soon passed into undisputed proprietors of some of the best 
- tracts on the left bank of the Kuram. But they never mixed with the Banuchis 
“ either in mai*riage, religious ceremonies, or the more ordinary affairs of life. 

“ Had the Banuchis been less wronged, the Vaziri would have been still too 
“ proud to mingle blood, pure as the snow on the Safed Koh, with the^mongrel 
“ lowland tribes of Banu. Proud, patriotic and united among themselves, 
“ austere and simple in their own manners, but hospitable to the stranger, and 
“ true to their guest against force or corruption, the Ahmadzais stood aloof 
“ from the people they oppressed, and looked on in contempt at their cowardly 
“ submission, their disunited eflbrts against the Sikh invaders, their lying 
“ iloalings with each other, their treacherous assassinations at the board, and 
“ tlie covetous sqirabbles by which they converted into a hell the lieavenly 
“ valley given them by nature/^ 

After the annexation of the Panjab, the Vaziris were encouraged not only 
to retain the lands‘they had conquered, but to settle on them and leave their 
mountain homes altogether. The Board of Administration stated, “The Vaziri 
“ Hills were overstocked by a people who had never known external conqueror^ 
“and were too unanimous to quarrel among themselves; neither could ttvi, 
“wild and elevated tracts afford for more than six months of the yea^ose 
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_ t:Vj)iv4turage for the vast flocks and herds which are the wealth and subsistenc 
" of the clan, so that necessity alone would seem to have first driven the Vaziris 
" down to the plains; a necessity to which habit laid added Ibrce. For, the tribes 
" of the Ahmadzai Division of the nation had now for 30 years migrated bodily 
" with their families and herds to Banu every wipter, and. returned to thro 
" mountains when the snow bad disappeared. In the course of this period 
"they had possessed themselves (chiefly by violence) of not less than a 
" seventh of the Tuppehs of Banu, besides the extensive Thall and open plains 
" which lie between Banu and the Kbatak Hills on the east, and the Dawar 
" Hills upon the west; tracts which if surveyed would probably beifound far 
" to exceed the area of the 20 sub-divisions of Banu proper. 

"The impolicy, if not the impossibility, of disturbing such old and exten- 
" sive possession was so strongly felt by Sir Henry Lawrence, that be had 
" confirmed to all Vaziris the lands they had held for five years previous to 
"Lieutenant Edwardes^ second deputation to Banu; since.which the Board 
" believed experienp^proved that different tribes of Banu Vaziris were 
" amenable to the/civil j)Ower, or the contra*iy, in proportion to the extent and 
" richness of their lands.^ ^ 

Every trib^ of Vaziris that was driven out of valley of Banu must 
become a ban^S of robbers on its border, both from necessity and revenge. In 
"1848, wdien^ the tribe of Mahomed Khels deserted -at the head of 

"theKuram River, rather than submit to have their^^nds measure(^, they 
^^rbetopk themselves to the neighbouring hills whence ^l^cy made night attacks 
the Government outposts. In like manner, tip Khels carried off 
‘‘ ihe cattle of the Miri Banuchis before Lieutenant Taylor Bad encouraged them 
‘'to come down from the mountains. 

. " The policy, therefore, which promised most peac^ Id Banu was that of 
" inducing (by every encouragement consistent with flirness to the Banuchis) 
"the Vaziri tribes to settle in the plains, to cease to lo graziers and become 
"cultivators; and so much importance did the Board^fl^ach to the eariying 
"out of this system, that they were disposed to regard gcidd or ilbsuceess~ 

" the maintenance of friendly or unfriendly relations wihr fbc Vaziris—as the 
" great touch-stone of a district officer's influencein Banu.^^ 



The TJtmanzai branch of the Vaziris 
Ann mainly located on the right bank of the Kuram River, occupying 
^Major James’ Despatch, hills between that river and the valleys of Khost 
Kabul Expedition, and Da war, which are dependencies of Kabul. The 

tribeTs thus divided— 


Mahmu; 
MIT K; 


Ti Mah 


JVTcG-regor s 
Gazetteer. 


Ibeahim Khel 


Wali Khel 


( Hilsn Khcl Divisions, 
1 Wazi Khel 

3 

Fighting men. 
1,100 

8 

800 

•‘CBaraKhel 

2 

2,000 

( Manzar Khel „ 

2 

800 

] Mada Khel 

3 

2,000 

(Tori Khel 

6 

3,600 

rKabalKhel 

3 

3,500 

j Maliksbahi „ 

0 

P. 

1 Baki Khel „ 

3 

P 

(.Jani Khel „ 

2 

p 


Total . 

17,200 

Of whom there are he vend 

the border 

... 14,700 

Inside 

... 2.500 



17,200 
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The Mahmud Khels live in Razmak and Shum^ on the Sakdu Khasur. 

Of these, the Hasn Khels live on the Kaiti River, as do the Drudanis, an 
unimportant section. 

The Wazi Khels live up to the south-west of Dawar. 

The Bara Khels, (the whereabouts of this section is not known). 

The Manzar Khels chiefly reside in the Margha, at the head of the Tochi 
Pass, west of Dawar, and in a portion of Shehrna. 

TheMada Khels inhabit the country near the Ohabbar Mountain, south of 
Dawar, a portion of Shehrna and of the Sheratala plain. 

The Tori Khels are found in Razmak, in the Khissor Valley, parts of 
Shakhdu, and on the Sheratala plain. The Tori Khels have never given any 
trouble. Colonel Taylor mentions that they have a feud with the Mahsuds. 
They have kirris^^ in the mouth of the Shakhdu. 

The Kabal Khels are divided into-—(1) Miami, (2) Saifali, (3) Pihali. 

They inhabit a part of Sliawal (Miami section), the upper part of Shaki 
(Saifali and Pihali sections)^ in the summer, and a part of the Sheratala plain. 
In the winter they come down to the north portion of the Vaziri Hills on 
both banks of the Kuram. They overlook the west portion of Miranzai and 
adjoin the Bahadur Kliel sub-division of Kobat. They are a wild, lawless set. 

About 300 oi the Malikshahis cultivate in British territory, being mixed 
up with the Jani Khels. The rest are situated in Shehr Khani and the upper 
parts of Shawal and Shaki. 

are all in British territory daring winter. They 


The Baki Khels 
divided into— 


are 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Sardi Khels, 
Takhti Khels, 
Narmi Khels, 


which are again sub-divided into numerous sections. They number about 1,200 
fighting men. 

The Baki Khels go in summer to the lower part of Shawal, their ancestral 
lands. The Baki Khels (says Taylor) have always been an excessively 
well-behaved tribe, have paid their revenue regularly, and have not only 
refrained from plunder themselves, but have always refused a road to the evil 
disposed through their kirris.-^^ Urmston does not say anything contrary 
to this. The lands of the Baki Khels He on the edge of the Miri sub-division, 
on the north bank of the Tochi River, and round the Tochi outpost, and below 
it, opposite the Madan sub-division (Banu) on the south bank. 

Thus the Baki Khels cultivate extensively on both banks of the Tochi, and 
their grazing grounds extend from the great Kararra water-course, opposite 
the Mindu Konai Range, into Dawar to the lands of the Jani Khels near 
Nalli. They are responsible for the Tochi Pass (in consideration of which 
they are allowed to have 4 sowars in the frontier Militia), and for all the 
passes between the Bararra and Khissor; and they are also resporiliible, jointly 
with the Jani Khels, for the KhaissiV^ and Khissor’^ Passes; the former 
situated between the ranges of hills called Ishmail and Ucha, which open in 
front of Miran; the latter bounded on either side by mountains called Rucha 
and Mangri. 
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SECTION II. 

Tlie Expedition against the TJmarzai Section of the Ahmadzais, | 

December 1852. 

On the annexation of the Panjab in 1849^ the Umarzais, like other Vaziris, 
cultivated land in the Banu Valley, which had been wrested from the Banuchis 
of the neighbourhood. The head of these Banuchis was a local chief, named 
Bazid Khan. 

The Umarzais used to pay their revenue through this man, who was respon- 
sible for the collection. Some of the tlmarzais used 
FiTTriWbfSlJpS .^eap the harvest, go off to the hills, deserting 

their land, and leaving Bazid Khan to pay instead of 
them. Bazid Khan would then pay the revenue and occupy the lands of the 
defaulters. These defaults being repeated, some of the Umarzais were seized 
as a last resource. Shortly afterwards, two of the hostages were sent to ask 
the Umarzais to come into Banu and settle accounts. The day they came 
in, there happened to be no European officer at Banu, the district officer and 
the assistant being in the interior of the district; so that the Umarzais met 
Bazid Khan, some conversation ensued about the accounts with him, at which 
the Umarzais were dissatisfied. Forgetting that there were British officers 
near, who were anxious to settle everything, the Umarzais resolved to wreak 
their hatred upon the Banuchis; so that very night they attacked Bazid Khan^s 
villages, in force 3,000 strong, killed several people, among whom was Bazid 
Khan'^s son, and sacked 14 villages, when 6 men were killed and 6 wounded, 
and damage done to the extent of Us. 12,000. 

This happened on the 8rd Ueceraber 1849, Soon afterwards a body of 
Report by Major Taylor. consisting of Umarzai, Maham^ Khel and Hati 

Khel sections, with some Kabal Khels and Mahsuds, 
came down through the Gumatti Pass, but were gallantly repulsed by a party 
of S50 horse and foot under Mr. McMahon, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
the detachment losing 2 killed and several wounded, Mr. McMahon being 
himself hit. 

Major Taylor, Deputy Commissioner, thus described the state of Banu:—At 
this time, and for a long period afterwards, we were in a manner at open 
war with the Umarzais and sections of other tribes, which joined and assisted 
them in night attacks, cattle forays, &c., on the Government lands,~a state 
of things which required unremitting watchfulness, harassing labor in patrol¬ 
ling, and prompt action when the marauders were known to be afoot.^^ 

In November of 1850 the Umarzais having induced the Mahsud 
Vaziris to join them, made a formidable demonstration with several thousand 
men. They intended to attack the capitj;^! of Banu itself, had they not found 
a strong force ready for them. They assailed some border villages, but were 
repulsed. In December of the same year they carried off a caravan of supplies 
proceeding to a British camp. 

In 1851 they induced the Kabal Khels to join them and appeared with 
Ueport by Deputy Com- 2,000 men, but retreated before our outposts; and in 
TOisftioner, March they made a night attack on an outpost, but 

were driven back with loss by the garrison, consisting of a detachment of 
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Panjab Cavalry and 2nd Panjab Infantry, the 2nd Panjab Cavalr 
having 1 man wounded. Within the same year they once attacked a police 
post, and once a baggage party. 

Prom 1851 to 1852 tfie outposts of Banu were constantly engaged 
Regirqental History, 2nd in skirmishes with the Vaziris, who came down 
Panjab Infantry. almost daily and occupied the low hills in front of 

the Gumatti post, firing long shots at the men holding it, but the enemy never 
could be drawn into close quarters in the plain, and following them even into 
the low range of hills was strictly forbidden. 

On one occasion, 13th March 1861, a body of some 500 or 600 Vaziris 
Report by Captain Walsh, entered the plains near the Gumatti Pass and were 
2nd Punjab Cavalry. driven back to the hills by the outposts, when Cap- 
2nd Panjab Infantry. tain Walsh with the troops marginally noted moved 
No. 2 P. li. P. Battery. Banu, and after a skirmish di-ove the enemy 

with some loss from the breastworks they had erected across the pass. The 
casualties on our side were— 

Artillery. 

2 men, 1 horse wounded. 

%nd Punjab Infantry. 

1 man wounded. 

Efforts had been twice made to settle some terms with the Umarzais, but 
they continued not only to threaten overt attacks, but also to rob and murder 
by stealth. Thus, ever since the Umarzais had left their lands, they had been 
in open rebellion against us, and at the end of 1852 permission was accorded 
to Major John Nicholson, the Deputy Commissioner, 
Bem^official ^letter from arrange for their chastisement. At the time this 
ajor ic oson. permission was received, it was believed that a portion 

of the tribe would make submission, and operatious were deferred while the 
result of their councils was at all doubtful. 

But very shortly afterwards, the Southern Umarzais, who were thinly 
scattered in the low hills between the debouchment of the Tochi River and 
Ghabar Mountain, incited by a holy man, suddenly marched down towards the 
Kuram in the hopes of surprising one of our villages. In this they were 
frustrated by the arrangements made by Major Nicholson; and the time had 
now arrived for showing them that it was not fear which had induced us to 
offer to listen to any offers of submission, and that we were not to be annoyed 
any longer with impunity. 

As the greatest secrecy was absolutely necessary, the 4th Panjab Infantry 
was ordered Ho march from Bahadur Khel as if in course of relief, ^and 2 
companies of the 1st Panjab Infantry were ordered from Kohat with the same 
reason assigned, whilst the 6th Panjab Police Battalion was ordered up from 
Dera Ismail Khan. 

The plan of operation was as follows:—One column was to march from 
Banu at JO p.m. through the Gumatti Pass on Derabina and Giring, (distant 
the former about 14 and the latter about 17 or 18 miles,) so that, if possible, a 
simultaneous attack might be made on both places at daybreak, llie latter 
village was at the foot of a narrow precipitous chasm in the Kafirkote Range, 
through which ran the road to Chapari, which is not far from the summit of the 
ridge. If the surprise proved complete, and this pass was undefended, the force 
was to advance by it to Chapari, otherwise it was to await until Chapaii 
had been taken by the second column in reverse, 
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y K Lattamar at 9 p.m. on CfiapaW 

by the Barganattu Pass, distant about 20 miles. This column consisted^ of 

^S“' “<■ wore » „.ob 

bood^fotZ/oIZZIZ ■" 

A tbiixl column was to move from J3anu at 11 p, m. on the Umarzai 
encampments, thinly scattered among the low hills' near the mouth of the 
Kh^sor and Sem lasses; it was to be accompanied by the Maliks of the 
Jam and Bakin Khel tribes, who would be useful as guides, as well as to 
thrUmai^ais ^ ^ members of their tribes from making common cause with 

^ The - KiW^encampments) were so few and thinly scattered that it was 

4tbis column would be able to effect much, but it ivas considered 
s operations would slmwt^^^^ that they were no longer secure in 

that part of the country, and that they would have to seek other and inferior 
pastil I’ag’e, - 

1,tlmt the Umarzais were so weak he should not 
have thought of taking so large a force against them, were it not that the 

fh<. the levies were to be posted early in the night at 

the mouth of the passes from the Kuram to the Lattamar posts, to prevent 
any scouts from Bauu or the Thall preceding the columns with intelligence. 

r,nv« c iT e i of theGumatti Pass were to be occupied by 

imities of loot levies as soon as the force had entered ■ ^ 

, The next day the Thall was to be patrolled from an early hour by cavalry 
to prevent the .lhall Vaziris entering* the hill, ^ ^ 

Demi-official from Major The troops that would l)e left at Banu were Head- 

cS? 1st Panjab Light 

^ e , P'old Battery, and 1st Police Battalion. 

Ou the m-ht of the 20th December 1852, the three columns moved off 
according' to the plans already detailed :_ 

1st Column— 2nd Panjab Infantry under Captain Johnston, with Lieute- 
nant Pollock Political Officer. 

2nd CoLUMN-Captain Walsh, 4th Panjab Infantry, commanding; 2 
companias, 1st Panjab Infantry, Lieutenant C. P. Keves 


w.uv, 


Sun Column- 


Major John Nicholson Political Officer. 

Lieutenant Y^nglmsband commanding; Detachment 40 
abies 2nd Paiyab Cavalry, Lieutenant C. Nicholson 
commanding. (400 bayonets), 6th Panjab Tolice Batta¬ 
lion, Lieutenamt Younglmsband Captain of Police, 50 
babres, Mounted Police. 

The tot eolumn entered the Gnmatli P„, at midnight, and after a very 
difficult and fatiguing march of six hours reached tiie 
friendly vdlage of Gumatti. After crossing the valley 
m which Gumatti is situated, and a low range of hill^ 
the village of Derabina was come upon by the column, 
when all the flocks were captured and the village 
•was destroyed. 

Capjain Johnston then advanced, and with 2 companies crowned the hills 
aWe the Ginng ravine, the remainder of his regilnent IVohUn^ tlm h N 
which commanded the entrance to it; and so corrccUy had the combLtion 4 
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\>^ik^SiXvmgei and executed^ that as this column arrived on the top of the 
hills, the head of the 2ud Column {4th Panjab Infantiy and 1st Panjab 
Infantry), under Captain AValsh, which had marched from Lattamar, wm seen 
emerging from the village of Giring, 

The 2nd column (140 men, 1st Panjab Infantiy, 350, 4th Panjab Infantry) 
entered the Burganattu Pass at midnight (9 miles 
from Lattamar), and following the course of the 
nullah for about 12 miles, the crest of the Kafirkot 
Eange was reached after a gradual ascent a little 
before , daybreak. After a short halt the troops de¬ 
scended into a nullah leading towards the Kuram River; and after about a mile 
some Vaziri encampments were seen. 

The first village (Chapari) was taken completely by surprise and destroyed, 
a considerable flock of sheep and 5 camels fell into our hands; the enemy, it 
was said, had 8 men killed. Three other encampments in the very formidable 
Giring Pass were destroyed, but they had been abandoned before, the troops 

could get up* This column was joined by the first 
Major Nicholsou’s Despatcb. ^t about 9 A.M., at the mouth of the Giring 

Pass, when the troops proceeded to the village of Giimatti, where they bivouacked 
lor the night; the 1st Punjab Infantry and 4th Paiijab Infantry having marched 
over some 28 miles of very difficult ground in many places. 

The combined movements of the 1st and 2nd columns had been so well 
executed, and the surprise was so complete, that the enemy had been able to 
offer little resistance; the Umarzais had been defeated, (with only two casualties 
on our side during the operations,) in their own retreats on the strongest ground 
in hills, which Major Nicholson considered more difficult than any he had 
seen in Afghanistan. 

But, however successful these operations had been, they had been dearly pur- 
S Ravilclftrs, chased by a sad occurrence. On the 4th Panjab Infantry 

2 Njfticks. * reaching their bivonack 23 men of the regiment were 

19 Privates. reported missing. Before moving off* from Lattamar, 

to preserve the secrecy of the movement, it had not been thought advisable to 
weed out weakly or sickly men, and the regiment moved off as if marching in 
relief towards Dera Ghazi Khan ; before the regiment entered the hills, 
^t was halted for the purpose, and the men deemed unfit sent back. It was 
iscertained afterwards that these 23 men (who had entered the hills with the 
egiment) had either fallen out, overcome by sleep and fatigue, or straggling 
ehind had missed the road, when they were killed by the Vaziris in detail 
fter the corps had descended from the heights. 

The troops were not molested at their bivouaek, nor on their return to 
anu by the Kuram Pass the following morning. Before the .column marched 
n Barm, a wing of the 2nd Panjab Infantry and some sowars under Major 
ficholson destroyed some encampments without any resistance on the part of 
,e enemy. . 

The 3rd column after passing through low hills reached at daybreak open 
.. « o , , ground, when the cavalry were pushed on against the 

ra ions o r co umn. village, the Cattle of which were captured and 

Lieutonant Younghus- village burnt. Two other villages were then burnt 
® ' by the infantry; but as the highest range had now 

n reached, and as the troops were with^ 3 miles of Dawar, according to 
Ructions, no further advance was made. 

J As the column retired wdth the captured flocks and herds, the Vaziris endea- 
^^red to annoy the skirmishers lioldiug the heights on the sides of the passes, 
















but with little effect, as the 6tli Panjab Battalion had only 1 uon-cominis** 
sioned officer killed, 2 privates wounded; whereas the loss of the enemy was 
believed to have been pretty severe, and 2 of their number were taken 
prisoners. 

The men of the 6th Panjab Police Battalion had marched 100 mtiles in four 
days to take part in the operations, and twelve hours after their arrival at Banu 
they had entered the hills, marching not less than 30 miles before they returned 
to their camp in British territory. 

The approbation of Government was afterwards conveyed to Major 
Government Letter. Nicholson and the other officers for the way in 

which the operations had been conducted. 

In the month of September, Major Nicholson reported that the tribe were 
thoroughly humbled and had several times sent in suing for peace, but he 
recommenued that terms should not be accorded them for a time. Their requests 

McGregor’s Gazetteer. ^ subsequently granted, and they were re-admit¬ 

ted to their lands in Banu, and they are now as 
good cultivators as any section of the Vaziri tribe. 

In the Mahamad Khel complications of 1870, theUmarzais not only pas¬ 
sively, hut actively, assisted them. Some were present at the skirmish at 
the Kuram Pass on 24th April 1871, others were engaged in the attack on 
the village of Satiia in February, and others w^ere guilty of separate acts of 
hostility. On the conclusion of the Mahamad Khel difficulties, the Umarzais 
were also called to account, and ordered to produce all the men concerned in the 
outrages. These, with three exceptions, were given up, when fines proportionate 
to their offences were levied. 
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Mr. Temple's Report on 
Frontier Tribes. 


Detachment, 1st Panjab 
Cavalry; 6 companies, Sob- 
han Khan’s Regiment. 

Colonel Sobhau Khan's 
Report. 


SECTION III. 

Expedition against the Kabal Khel Section of the Utmanzai Vaziris, by a 
force under Brigadier Chamberlain, C.B., December 1859. 

In 1856, in his report on the frontier tribes, Mr. ft. Temple, the Secretary to 

the Panjab Government, thus wrote of the Kabal 
Khels. They are a wild, lawless sect; always ready 
. . . , to join with the Tiiris, Zaimukht Afghans, and Orak- 

zais, in any mischief or devilry, if the term may he used, such as raids on the 
Bangash and Khatak villages of the Kohat District. 

In the autumn of 1851, they signalized themselves by an audacious attack 
on Bahadur Khel and its salt mines. For this purpose they assembled in 
considerable force, and induced many Khatak villages round Bahadur Khel 
to league with them. 

Troops were, however, promptly brought up from Nari to the scene of 
action, and the Vaziris dispei-sed without effecting 
much mischief. The cavalry pushed on ahead of 
the infantry, and on their approach the enemy fled; 
pursued by the cavalry, by whom 11 of the enemy 
were killed, amongst them a nSalik and his son. The 
villagers had 6 wounded. 

This attempt does not appear to have been prompted by any particular 
naotiye. There was no grievance with regard to salt. Any doubts which the 
V aziris might have felt as to the intentions of the British Government had 
been long since removed, when the salt mines v^ere opened at the beginning of 
1850, and a very low rate demanded. Being, like tlie Afridis, largely engj^ed 
in the salt carrying trade, they doubtless had perceived the political importance 
of the mines, and the great influence which accrued to the British Govern¬ 
ment from the possession of them. For the same reasons, the Khataks envied 
their masters the command of these valuable resources, and would have been 
glad if in co-operation with the Vaziris they could have secured the posses¬ 
sion. It is probable, however, that no fixed idea existed in the minds of these 
savages on this occasion, and there certainly had been no provocation what¬ 
ever given. 

It was now determined to hold Bahadur Khel in force, and to construct a 
fort. During the construction of this fort, on which duties the 4th Panjab 
Infantry and Sobhan Khan’s Police Battalion were employed, the Vaziris gave 
all opposition in their power, and constantly harassed the working parties. 

On one occasion, a party of some 50 or 60 were attacked by 11 sabres of 

Eegimental History 1st 1st Panjab Cavalry, when 2 were killed and 
Panjab Cavalry. some 7 wounded, the cavalry having 2 men 

^ wounded. 

Up to the year 1854, the Kabal Khels had been in th'e constant habit of 
committing raids in the Kohat District, and more especially in the Khatak Hills. 
No less than twenty of these affairs happened in the years 1852 and 1853. As 

practice was on the increase. Captain Coke, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Kohat, took decisive steps. The Kabal Khels were interdicted from tradino* 
at the salt mines. Two parties of these people, together with their cattle 
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were seized; and by the medium of one of their men a message was sent 
to the head-quarters of the tribe, to the effect that unless satisfaction 
was given, the cattle Would be sold, the proceeds applied to the reimburse¬ 
ments of the sufferers by the raids, and the men detained as hostages. 
The tribe then lost no time in making terms; the value of the stolen 
property was realized; the chief of another section of the tribe came for¬ 
ward as security for the future conduct of the Kabal Khels, when their prison¬ 
ers were released; and for a time the Kabal Khels became more careful in 
their behaviour. 

But, as detailed in the operations of the Miranzai Field Force iii 1855, 
Chapter Vin, these Vaziris having resisted an invitation of the Commissioner 
of Peshawar to come in for the settlement of sundry questions and differ¬ 
ences, a force crossed the Kuram to destroy their standing crops, when the 
mere exhibition of our strength was sufficient to bring this tribe to terms, 
without any resort to punitive measures; and as the Miranzai bHeld Force was 
returning from the Kuram Valley in 1856, five of the cavalry grass-cutters 
were murdered at Thall by a party of the Miami section of the Kabal Khels; 
when as there was not sufficient evidence to prove the murder against any 
individuals, a fine of Rs. 1,300 was taken from the tribe. 

On the night of the 5th November 1859, Captain B. Meeham, of the 
Bengal Artillery (Commandant of No. 8 Panjab 
maLing^at Banu, Deputy Light Field Battery), was proceeding from Banu 
Coimnissiooers of Baimaud towards Kohat^ when about 2 miles from the outpost 

and village of Lattamar he was set upon and murder¬ 
ed by a gang of marauders, s 

Captain Mecliam was at the time very ill, and was travelling in a dooly; 
his escort consisted of 2 sowars of the Banu Mounted Police, he having 
sent on 2 men of his Battery to Lattamar to increase his escort from there. 

It does not appear that the murderers had any previous knowledge of an 
officer being likely to pass that way; they were simply prowling about on a 
marauding expedition, and seeing the approaching light of the torches, they had. 
hid themselves in some bushes to waylay the travellers. The moment the 
attack was made, the mounted police basely deserted Captain Meeham, and the 
dooly-hearers took to flight. Captain Meeham attempted to beep off his 
assailants with his revolver, but he was stoned and cut down; and thus fell 
one, by whose death the Bengal Army had lost an 
Brigadier-General Cham- accomplished soldier and gentleman, and the Panjab 
l>erlain« opoi . Irregular Force a comrade beloved by all ranks 

The party consisted chiefly of Hati Khels of the Ahmadzai branch of the 
Vaziris, attached to a marauding band under the leadership of one Zangi, a 
Kabal Khel, some of whom afterwards found asylum in the'encampment of 
another robber baud, known as Manzur^s sons belonging to the Hati Khel 
section. 

Captain Henderson, the Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, at once proceeded 
to our frontier village of Thall in Miranzai, and summoned the chiefs of the 
different Vaziri sections ; but although it was known the act was greatly dis¬ 
approved by other portions of the tribe, the Kabal Khels refused to render any 
satisfaction for the/hurder, or to give up the men implicated, from the strong 
prejudice amongst the border tribes against the surrender of any person 
seeking an asylum with them. Our sole object was then explained to the 
other Vaziri sections, and they were warned of the penalties they would incur 
by siding with the Kabal Khels, from whom it now became necessary to 
exact retribution by force of arras. 
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Tlie different locations, &c., of the Ahmadzais and Utmanzais have been 
' w . already given. Our chief concern was with the Kabal 

Major J •.mos a Despatch, having first given asylum to the murderers; 

and although others were implicated, the main object to be kept in view was 
to prevent any combination, when by directing our efforts against the Kabal 
Khels only, the treatment of the other clans would become in a great measure 
dependent on the line'of conduct they might adopt. 

Although the Kabal Khels numbered only 3,000 men*, yet the clans in 
their immediate neighbourhood could muster from 8,000 to 10,000; and it 
remained to be seen whether the rapid advance of the troops would give sufficient 
weight to our warnings and threats to deter others from openly siding with 
the Kabal Khels. The proverbial unity of the Vaziris was against such a 
supposition (the peculiar customs and laws by which this unity is fostered 
have been already described), nevertheless Major James, Commissioner, did 
not anticipate opposition on the part of the other branches, as we had 
a great hold on many of them from the fact of their bfingiug their cattle 
to graze within our territories, and much could be done in the way of 
reducing opposition, and in preventing other tribes joining the Kabal Khels 
by timely warning and advice. It was calculated that 6,000 men might be 
brought ag’ainst us, but not more than half that number (the Commissioner 
thought) would be probably collected. 

For a century the Vaziris had lorded it over their neighbours, none of 
whom were safe from their raids and encroachments, and their name was held 
in terror wherever it reached. It was not to be wondered then that under such 
circumstances they had assumed an air of proud superiority. Their boast 
that they had seen kings coming and kings going, but had never seen the 
king who had ta,ken revenue from them,’^ was not unfounded; for no army 
had ever penetrated their country, or reduced any of their tribes to obedience. 
If in this proud spirit thej now miscalculated the power and resomces of their 
adversaries, they were not the first men who had similarly erred. 

Their conduct towards the British Government hitherto had not been 
particularly hostile, and since the expedition of ISSSf they had refrained from 
those acts of plunder in Miranzai, which had previously been so frequent. 
Such robberies as were committed by them in British territories were mostly 
the acts of the two gangs under the leadership of “Zungi,” and the sons of 
the late Manznr Khan. Their own predatory habits in other quarters compelled 
them to connive at those acts, and thus to become responsible for them. 

It has been already stated that in the winter months the Utmanzais are 
,mainly located on the right bank of the Kuram River, and at this time the 
several sub divisions of the Kabal Khels were thus located, below the Afghan 
frontier village of Billand Khel, cultivating for their spring crops. 

Regarding the season for operations the Commissioner wrote:— 

There are two seasons when the tribe is peculiarly open to punishment, 
HU., the beginning of winter and the spring; more real injury can be inflicted 
in the winter; more visible in the spring. A force proceeding against them 
at the former season would carry oft’ their winter stores and compel them to 
retreat to their higher hills almost to starvation. In the spring the crops 
would be destroyed upon which the tribe is dependent in the summer. He 
therefore advocated immediate action not only for the above reasons, but 


* Estimated ftt 3,500 in McGregor’s Gazetteer, 
f Chapter VIll. 
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";5.i)ecause a blow delivered at the time strikes greater terror into the mountain 
tribes than at a subsequent period. 

Moreover^ ihe winter rains might be expected to set in early in January, 
after which military operations beyond the Kuram would be almost imprac¬ 
ticable. 

The line of operations led through a poi^tion of the territories of the Amir 
of Kabul, and communications had to be addressed to His PHghness on the 
subject. 

With regard to the jpunishment of the Hati Khels, the (^mmissioner of 
Peshawar wrote:— 

The measures to be adopted towards the second gang, viz,, that of 
Manzur^s sons, must be concerted at Banu. They will require no advance 
of troops, but must consist of strong pressure on the Hati Khel Vaziris 
within our border, and the imprisonment of such, of their leaders as will not 
vigorously act in the matter/^ 

As the refusal of the Kabul Khels to make restitution had all along been an¬ 
ticipated, orders had been early given for a force to be 
Brigadier General Cham- assembled at Kohat. It was impossible, as already 
''“Recoils in^Assistant Ad. Stated, to say what numbers might be opposed to us, or 
jutant Generali Office, bow far it might be necessary to follow the Vaziris 
Banjab Frontier Force. into the heart of their mountains, when every addi¬ 
tional mile would increase the difficulty of keeping 
open the communication with the rear, or lastly, what was the nature of the 
difficulties to be overcome, the country being then totally unknown. 

The Peshawar Mountain Train and 4th Sikh Infantry were ordered from 
Hazara. 

No. 1 Panjab Light Field Battery and the 6th Panjab Infantry from 
Hera Ismail Khan. 

To Peshawar requisition was sent for— % 

1 Company, Sappers and Miners, 

100 Guide Cavalry, 

300 Guide Infantry, 

6 Elephants for a Field Bd,ttery, 

1 Company, Mazbi Pioneers, 

1 Engineer Officer, 

1 Officer for Quarter-Master GeneraPs Department, 

4 Infantry Officers to be attached to Parijab Infantry Regiments, 

& Artillery Officers, and 

A Mountain Train, with 2 guns, 2 howitzers. 

Any sickly or weakly men were to be left behind. 

The troops were to move equipped for service, bringing full proportion of 
ammunition, and were to be well provided with shoes, postins, and bedding; 
but no summer clothing was to be taken, and the men were to wear any 
shoes they liked. The full proportion of baggage for the transport of the 
men^s baggage was to be allowed. The orders issued to the troops in former 
expeditions regarding re-gauging artillery ammunition, hobbles for vicious 
horses, unbolted bullets, spare shoes for the artillery and cavalry horses, &c., 
were repeated, as well as for every regiment carrying four days^ supply of food 
for man and beast, in addition to which salt, gur, sugaj, spice^ tobacco, &c., 
&c., were to be arranged for regimentally for the whole probable time of 
the operations, as these articles would not be carried for issue by the Civil 
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'"^j^patiiment, and arrangements were made for a seller of grog and drugs to 
acc&inpany the camp. Every infantry regiment was to carry—• 

2 Hatchets, hand, per company. 

2 Picks and two phowrahs. 

4 Spare pelves. 

Officers^ camp equipage was to be reduced as much as the season would 
admit. A single-poled tent was allowed for each mess, but officers were to 

confine themselves to pals. . , , , 

The dooly-bearers and i-egimental establishments were to- be included, 
and spare pals taken for them. No superfluous followers were to be allowed 
in camp, and shelter for all followers wm to be provided. 

No dogs were to be taken as they disturbed a camp at night. 

On the 19th December the expeditionary force encamped at Thall, the 
frontier village of Miranzai. 

The following day it Crossed the Kuram Eiver, encamping at the village 
of Billand Khel, in the territory of the Amir of Kabul; instructions had 
been sent by His Highness to render every assistance to the expedition, but 
the troops were only in Kabul territory whilst encamped there, as all the 
country to the south of that village forms the possessions of the Independent 
"Vflziris* 

Previous to arrival at Billand Khel, it had been reported to the Deputy 
Commissioner that the notorious " Zangi,” the bandit leader of the gang to 
which the murderers had belonged, was still at his encampment on the left 
bunk of the Kuram with about 100 followers. 

General Chamberlain awaited only the return of spies to verify this 
intelligence to send a detachment across the low hills, and by the Chapari 
table-land to surprise the party, whilst cavalry proceeded down the right 
bank by the river to cut off’ their retreat in that direction. 

But by some accident the spies experienced difficulty in gaining the 
Deputy Commissioner's tent, and when they did arrive it was too late to under¬ 
take the enterprise. , , , . 

The main body of the Kabal Khels had determined to make their stand 
on a high range of bills called Maifiani (highest point 5,000 feet, and about 
S 500 above Billand Khel), and to this place they had, previous to crossing, the 
Kuram removed all their encampments including their families, flocks, and 
herds, and they had prepared for its defence by storing grain and raising 

^^*^^M^dant is about 8 miles west of Billand Khel, and its general features 

may be described as two parallel ranges contiguous 
Brigadier Cbamberlain’s to each other, terminating at either end in a gorge, 
and Major James’s »es- enclosing a long narrow valley, the inward 

slopes of both mountains are tolerably easy and 
covered with grass and bushes, but the outward sides or faces are rugged and 
precipitous. 

The two o-orges, which are the water channels, are the means or entrance 
to the valle^—the one facing the east being termed Gundiob, and the other 
to the south, Zakha. 

The watch-fires of the enemy on the surrounding peaks were mghtly visible 
from our camp. The enemy were variously stated at from 2,000 to 3,000 men, 
and it was known that no other clan had yet joined them; some offers of arms 
and ammunition had been made, but proudly rejected in their self-confidence, 
as it was reported on all sides they considered their position too strong to be 
attacked. On the 21st, however, there were rumours that| the Vaziris were 

X 1 
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Guide Infantry, Lieutenant Kennedy com¬ 
manding. 

Ath Sikh Infantiy, Major Rothney com¬ 
manding. 

Ist Panjab Infantry, Major Lambert com¬ 
manding. 

8rd Panjab Infantry, Lieutenant Ruzton 
commanding. 

4tb Panjab Infantry, Lieutenant Jenkins 
commanding. 

4 Pieces Peshawar Mountain Train, Captain 
L. G. Bruce. 

3 Pieces Hazara Mountain Train, Captain 
DeBude, 


ipJaniiing to remove as soon as the force should break ground, and ii! 
agreed that night between the Brigadier-General and the Commissioner that 
an attack should be made as soon as possible. 

Although it had been reported that the easiest and nearest approach was 
from the Gundiob side, for many reasons it was desirable the Zakha entrance 
should be seen before the plan of attack was decided on, and on th,e Slst 
a reconnoissance had been made by the Brigadier-General with a strong Body 
of cavalry. The distance to the Zakha entrance was found to be about 16 miles 
from camp, and the gorge a difficult one. The Gundiob ravine was also 
examined, and the advanffige of that route for an attack over the Zakha gorge 
verified. 

At 6 o’clock the following morning the troops noted in the margin, (the 

cavalry and field guns being ordered 
to follow at daybreak), marched npon 
Gundiob, to which place the camp was 
to be moved. 

Each corps of the main column 
was to carry 50 rounds of ammunition 
per man, and to be accompanied by two 
mule loads of ammunition. The horses 
of native officers of infantry were to be 
left at the camp. All men were to carry 
cooked food with them. 

As far as Gundiob (5 miles) the 
road was good; from Gundiob it became more confined, with abrupt hills on 
either side impracticable for field artillery, which with the cavalry remained 
at the new camp. 

As Maidani was approached, parties of the enemy were observed on the 
hill tops, and the Guide infantry, supported by the Peshawar Mountain Train 
and the 4th Sikh Infantry, at once ascended the range of hills to the left, 
wiiilst the 1st Panjab Infantry, supported by the Hazara Mountain Train and 
3rd Panjab Infantry, crowned the range to the right. 

The left column was under the immediate orders of the Brigadier-General, 
who was accompanied by the Commissioner, while the command of the right 
.column devolved upon Major Lambert, with'whom was the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. The orders for both columns were to advance along the ridge, keeping 
parallel to each other. 

The 4th Panjab Infantry in reserve moved up the bed of the ravine (which 
runs between and separates the two ranges), so as to close that passage and 
be ready to assist either column. 

Major Lambert’s column was the first in action, it having the easiest hill, 
to ascend, the constant training of the Hazara Mounted Train over the 
mountains of Hazara telling much in its favour; whereas the Peshawar Train 
had not had the advantages of such practice on the hill side. 

It afterwards appeared that the enemy expected an attack by the Zakha 
gorge, from the reconnoissance having been made in that direction, and from 
the pioneers having been employed in making a gun road below Billand 
K.hel, and the main body of the Kabal Khels had therefore posted them¬ 
selves at that entrance. Breastworks on the right side^ of the gorge had 
not been thrown up, and little or no resistance was offered to the column. 
This enabled Major Lambert to outfiank from his side with the mountain . 
guns the breastwork held on the opposite range, and to this circumstance 
was attributed the little loss sustained by the left column. 
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the left range breastworks had been raised at several pomts, and at 
first they were bravely defended by the enemy, who numbered about 1,500 
men. tideed, the charge by a small body of Vazm footmen with some 
10 or 12 horsemen upon the skirmishers of the Guide Infantry, under the 
command of Captain Gordon, 10th Panjab Infantry, (temporarily attached to 
the Guides,) whilst ascending to the attack of the first breastwork, was as 
o-allant a deed as was ever seen, and elicited the admiration of our officers and 
men. It was wonderful how the horsemen, mounted on small but wiry mares, 
managed to charge down over the rocks and declivities. 

But it soon became apparent that the enemy were deficient in fire-arms, 
and. opposed to our arms and discipline, sword and shield, and pistol, had no 
chance, and the Vaziris were speedily repulsed, and the breastwOTk carried. 
Another party of a dozen footmen, behind a low breastwork on the summit 
of a hill, endeavoured to keep their ground against a company of _rifles. 
Havino- exhausted their ammunition they took to stones, which ip Vaziri 
hands “are formidable missiles, and coming out in front kept up an incessant 
discharge, wounding several sepoys. At last, finding that then foes weie 
closing in upon them, several came down sword in hand to die. 

The enemy now threatened in flank and pressed in front were driven from 
ridge to ridge at a trifling loss to the troops, and after two hours^ rough chmb- 
iiig they were in possession of the heights above the Vaziri encampmeids. 

° As it was now past noon, and as there was no knowledge of the hills m 
advance or of the enemy’s line of retreat, and as the troops had then been six 
hours on foot, and as they had still to return some miles to camp, possibly 
followed the whole way, the halt was sounded, and the reserve ordered to 
destroy the three large encampments, in which they were aided by bodies ot 
the foot levies, who had followed in rear, when the course of two hours 
everything was either destroyed or carried away. „ . ,, 

Very little grain had been taken away by the Vazins, consequently 
all their winter stores fell into our hands, together with a large number of 

Rjdn*^l£gan to fall in the afternoon, and the troops reached the camp at 

Gundiob at dark. „ ,0 a r n ^ 

The casualties were small. (See Appendix B.) m . • • 1 

The pnemy left some 20 bodies on the ground, 3 of their prmcipal 
leaders were amongst this number; and the Vaziris must have had some 

50 casualties in all. , , , /• i £• 

Between the Vaziris and the Tuns there has been a feud tor rnany 
‘ generations, and no opportunity was lost by either 

Major JamVs Report. party of injuring the other. In 1856, when the 
force was sent* to recover damages from the Turis 
for continued acts of plunder in British territories, a sum of about 
Rs. 1,500 was claimed from them by the Vaziris, and as the cattle had 
been ’stolen from Cis-Kuram, the claim was admitted and the money 
recovered. It w'as now the turn of the 'furis, and more willing hands 
could not have been found for the purpose. Well acquainted with all the 
Vaziri paths and ravines, they acted as guides to the force, as spies, and as 
plunderers on their own account: following the troops with donkeys and 
bullocks, they left not an article behind which could be turned to any use, 
and carried off immense stores of grain and flocks of sheep from the hills 
around. 


* Chapter VIII. 
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party waudered off to an enGampment which they 
Delieyed to be too near our camp to contain Vaxiris, but they were dis- 
appointed; some of them were killed, and the rest only escaped by the abject 
submission of pkoing grass in their mouths, signifying that they were the 

beasts of burden of the Vaziris. o j o j 

Tlie ram having cleared during the night, it was determined to follow up 
the ladvant^e of the previous day; so after the soldiers had cooked an early 
meal, and the tents had dried sufficiently, all the infantry, (except the Guides,) 
and ttie i iViOuntam Batteries, returned to Maidani ; whilst the camp, escorted 
by the Guide Infantry, Field Guns, and Cavalry, under Lieuteuaiit-Golonel 
Lumsde^changed ground to Shiva on the Kurara, 10 miles below Billaiid 

fu orders were issued to the troops as on the previous day, except 

that the men were to carry 40 roimds instead of 50, and that there were to 
be tour mule loads of ammunition instead of two. 

Lumsden was instructed to detach all his cavalry and 2 companies 
of infantry towards the Zakha gorge, as soon as he considered that they could 
be simred from the protection of the baggage. If they reached that point 
betoie Bripdier Chamberlamk column got there, they were to harass the 
enemy without committing themselves to serious loss, and the 2 companies 
were to be posted on the hills commanding the gorge, leading into the Zakha 
water-coarse, to keep a retreat open for the cavalry should they be pressed. 

As the torc^ ^ter passing the smouldering remains of the enemyk encamp- 
ment, neared the Zakha exit from the valley, the Deputy Commissioner obtained 
information which made it appear probable that by crossing over the range to the 

u ^ valley named Durmani (which was occupied 

by the Hasu Khel Vazins, who had declined to assist the Kahal Khels), the 
troops migho be able to come up with some of the flocks and herds belo^-ing 

route; but as the Hasn Khels 
had hitherto held aloof, warning was sent to them that they would not he 
punished, but that they must give up any of the property of the fugitives 
which might be with them, * ir j o 

_ Captain Henderson, the Deputy Commissioner, then pushed on with some 
of hislevies; followed by Brigadier Chamberlain with a body of infantiy, and 
the Hazara Mountain Battery in support; the remainder of the infantry and 
the other battery moving straight to camp through the Zalrha Gorge, destroy- 
iug .«^/eone of the Kahal Khel encampmente, which had escaped destruc¬ 
tion the previous day, but which the Kahal Khels had not had time to 
, "10 ve. 

XT r fo'’ay proved most successful, although none of the 

Kabal Khels coidd he come up with, the levies supported by the troorts managed 
to capture 5,000 sheep, 300 bullocks, and 60 camels, the Turis and others 
carrying off a lot of property besides, and but for night coming on macy 
more flocks and herds would have fallen into our hands. Throughout the 
ay no oppositmti w^ attempted, the few of the enemy seen confining them- 
selves to nourishing thoir swords from the summits of the hills. 

kxiops about dusk at Durmani, and as the camp 

^^11 was some 18 miles off, the column bivouacked in the diy bed of the 
nullah for the night. 

The Hasn Khels were required to post pickets on the hills around, and not 
a shot was bred during the nightit was a strange duty for the Vaziris to find 
themselves e^lpd on to peiform, and their readiness to comply with all our 
requisitions indicated how powerless they felt themselves^ 
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At dayliglit the next morning' the column commenced its march towards 
the camp, more flocks and herds falling into our hands. Some high ranges 
which intervene between Durmani and Shiva rendered it necessary to make a 
long detour the Kaitu or Kaiti River, and it was 3 in the afternoon 
before the troops reached their tents. Rain fell throughout the day, accom¬ 
panied by a cutting wind; and though many of the men had at last to walk 
barefooted, from their shoes having become worn out by their two days^ march 
over the hills, nothing could have been more cheerful than their manner. 

Representatives from the Kabul Khels, Turi Khels, and Hasn Khels, 
having come in, the force halted four days at Shiva, when strong escorts 
were placed at the disposal of the Survey and Engineer Officers to enable them 
to map the country in the neighbourhood of camp. 

With the Kabal Khels it was determined to hold no immediate communi- 
catipn, but the other two tribes were informed if the Utmanzais would unite 
and deliver up Zaugi/^ or two of the murderers, we would be satisfied. To 
this they agreed, giving hostages, and, in token of their earnestness, sending in 
the next day one Gulam, a notorious robber suspected of murder. But as in 
case of laxity in carrying out their agreement coercive measures might become 
necessary, it was determined to move a force into their country, and as their 
lands lay to the south of the Kaitu River, a place on that stream called 
Spin Warn was selected for the camp. 

Before making this move however, it was deemed advisable to surprise a 
small section of the Kabal Khels, who had separated themselves from the 
rest of their tribe, and secreted themselves in some very steep hills, a few 
miles to the south-west of the camp. 

Accordingly, some hours before daybreak on the 28th, a column consisting 
of-— 

3rd Panjab Infantry, 

4th Sikh Infantry, 

Hazara Mountain Train, 

Pioneer Company, 24th Panjab Infantry, 

Detachment, 2nd Panjab Cavalry, 

moved out under the command of Major Rothney, with the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, to beat up this party. 

Following the downward course of the stream for about 7 miles, at dawn, a 
range of hills stretching down to the river was ascended, below the crest of 
which, in a small valley, the Vaziri encampment was situated. The 3rd 
Panjab Infantry was then detached under Lieutenant Ruxton to take up a 
position beyond the village, baton the main column reaching the ^^KirrF^ it 
was found abandoned, when what was left of it was destroyed. 

The refugees could not have selected a more favorable hiding place than 
that against which Colonel Rothney had moved, as tlie precipitous nature of 
the crags and ravines rendered it a very difficult task to approach it; these 
difficulties of the route had caused more delay than had been anticipated, and 
the Vaziris becoming aware of the movement had at once driven off their 
cattle. 

The direction taken by the enemy was unknown, and the column was halted 
whilst scouts were searching the country, and the surveyors were taking 
observations. The enemy having been sighted, the column pursued them for 
some 6 miles, but, without success, for they had too long a start with their 
cattle: however, a small encampment was destroyed and a few cattle captured. 

Lieutenant Ruxton, who had been instructed to pursue independently, if 
opportunity offered, hearing there was another encampment in his fronti 
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pushed on for some 4 miles in a direction at right angles to the main column 
and crossed the Kaitu, but found the encampxilent deserted, which he 
destroyed ; following the tracks of the enemy some 200 sheep were captured, 
and a few shots were exchanged with the enemy; and on his return Captain 
Ruxton destroyed another small encampment which he had passed on the way, 
but which he bad not then fired for fear of giving the alarm. About the 
middle of the pursuit, hearing there was a village about 1J mile to the 
right. Lieutenant Ruxton detached 2 companies under Lieutenant Pitcher 
to destroy it; this was done, and after a pursuit of ailother 2 miles, 56 sheep 
and 86 head of cattle were taken,* when there was a slight skirmish with 
between 200 and 300 of the enemy, who bad 6 men killed, only I non-com¬ 
missioned officer being wounded on our side. 

The 3rd Panjab Infantry rejoined the main column about 2-30 p.m., the 
whole reaching camp at dark. 

Early on the morning of the 29th, the main column consisting of— 

4 Pieces, Peshawar Mountain Traittj 
50 Sabres, 2nd Panjab Cavalry, 

1st Panjab Infantry, 

Srd „ „ 

4th „ ,, 

, 6th „ „ 

moved on to Spin Warn, distant 10 miles, under the command of the 
Brigadier-General; the remainder of the force, under Lieut enant-Colonel 
Lnmsden, moved up the river towards Billand Khol, partly for the purpose of 
securing our communications with the rear and for the sake of supplies, &Cv, 
and also because there was little grass for horses, or forage for camels, on the 
Kaitu. 

The next day the Darvishta Hill, 4,500 feet high, was visited. It was 
considered by the Vaziris as one of their most unassailable strongholds, and 
several of their encampments snugly situated amongst the spurs of the 
mountain were passed. From the top of Darvishta a most extensive view was 
obtained, including parts of the Kohat and Banu Districts, and the valleys of 
Dawar and Khost. 

It was known that the murderers of Captain Mecham had on tu / way 
hack been hospitably entertained by Umber Shah, bf the Zangi Khel, at whose 
house they had been seen displaying that officer's property. The camp at 
Spin Warn was in the neighbourhood of the Zangi Khels, and the 
headmen were therefore summoned; they arrived on 31st in a great state 
of alarm, when they were called on to give up Umber Shah, or to take the con¬ 
sequences. 

They were then allowed to leave the camp, on the promise that they would 
give him up, hostages being taken from them for the fulfilment of this 
promise; the following day they kept their word, for Umber Shah was brought 
in a prisoner to stand his trial; this was a great triumph over Vaziri pre¬ 
judice, and gave promise of success in regard to the murderers. Having 
complied with our demand, the Zangi Khels were only further required to give 
a formal agreement that they would henceforth give no passage through 
their settlements to robbers and outlaws, when they were dismissed. 

The force remained at Spin Warn on the 1st January, as the Commissioner 
was anxiotis to ascertain the real views of the Utmanzais before moving, and 
the day was occupied by the Survey Officers in another long excursion over the 
Sheratala plain (the head-quarters of the Turi Khels) close up to the con¬ 
fines of Dawar^ 
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In. the afternoon a group of 28 captives, male and female, were hrought 
into camp by a party of the Utmanzais, with a piteous story of Zangi & 

There being nothing more to detain the troops at Spin Warn, the next 
day the camp moved back to the Kuram, to a spot called Earara, a little 
below Shiva, where it was joined by Major Taylor the Commissioner, from 
Banu, who had come up the W of the Kuram with a mounted escort. 

Major-General Eeynell Taylor is the only officer who has seen the country 
between Yuwan and Karara, and he gives the following 
Memorandum By Mtgor- recount of it in a memorandum to the Compiler. He 
General Taylor to Compiler. _ ,, j ^stances, but the march up 

the shingly bed of the Kuram from the entrance near Banu to Yuwan had 
taken more than I hoped, and day was closing when Yuwan was reached j the 
cattle were so knocked up, I had to leave the main part of the escort there, and 
push on with 8 horsemen up the gorge of the Kuram to Karara. The gorge 
for 5 or 6 miles above Ballaona is very narrow, and the blue brimming river 
swings from side to side leaving intervals of shingle in its serpentine course. 
My recollection is that we crossed the river eleven times, and as the gorge got 
narrower the water became deeper with boulder bed, horses foundered, arms 
were lost, and night had fallen.'" The party were in the country which had 
been harried by our troops only two days before, and it was naturally a relief 
to Major Taylor and his escort when they emerged on the Karara plain. 

The murderers had now left the Utmanzais, and had taken refuge with the 
Zakha Khels, a tribe of the Ahmadzais, who do not emigrate from the lower 
slopes of the Suliman Range, for whose coercion it was necessary the force 
should move to Chapari, in the heart of their country; and the 8rd of Januarj’- 
was passed in making the road into the Zangarrah ravine, practicable for laden 

Early on the 4th, the following troops under Brigadier-General Chamber- 

lain marched for Chapari 

Hazara Mountain Train, 

Pioneer Company, Sappers, 

8rd Panjab Infantry, 

6th Panjab Infantry, 

leaving the Peshawar Mountain Train and let and 4th Panjab Infantry 
encamped at Karara under Major Lambert, so as to beep open the defile m rear. 
After a march of full 20 miles through defiles and up the bed of the Zangar¬ 
rah ravine, the high valley of Chapari was reached, and the tents pitched near 
the only spring of water. 

After entering that ravine which is the high road for the salt traffic, the 
troops marched up its bed for 16 miles. Anything;more dreary could scarcely . 
be conceived; the hills rising abruptly on either side to a great height shut 
out all beyond, and as the troops approached the bead of the ravine, the hills 
closed in so much, and the bends were so numerous, as! to convey the impressiop 
of subterraneous galleries, and it was a great relief tO’ emerge on the thoi-n-clad 
plain of Chapari. At one or two places it was found practicable to ascend the 
sides of the ravine, when occasional plateaux were .seen on both sides, on 
which Vaziri encampments were located. 

Major Taylor, the Commissioner of Leia, had informed 'the tribes of our 
intention of ^siting their country, and had called upon the chiefs to meet him 
at Chapari, promising that life and property would be respected, if'-no opposi¬ 
tion WM offered. With the example of the Kahal Khels before them, yesistaniM 
was considered by them as hopeless, and fully trusting to our wof^d their 


\ 
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_ ie^mpm(ints remained as usual, and the women and children drove their cat 
jtiid flocks past the camp to gi’aze. 

On the 5th and 6th, whilst the chiefs of the tribes were assembling, the 
Kafirkot Range and other places, from which the surveyors could complete 
their map, were visited. 

The entire country east of the Kuram is much more difficult than that 
on the west; the hills are more massed together, huge cliffs meet the eye iu 
every direction, and the inaccessible peaks of the higher mountains assume 
the appearance of gigantic castles. 

This similitude strikingly applies to the Kafirkot and Juni Mountaine, 
which rise above the neighbouring hills grimly pre-eminent. Kafirkot is a 

name given to a series of peaks here, so called from their 
McGregor's Gazetteer. striking resemblance to the ruins of a gigantic castle. 
The sides are so precipitous that it proved very difficult to ascend to the top 

of one of the gigantic pinnacles; five of the officers, 
^ Memomndum by Major- however, succeeded in doing so, viz.y Major (now Major- 
enera ay or. General) Taylor, Lieutenant Campbell, and Captains 

Ruxton and Sladen, The view from the top over Banu on one side, and away 
into Miranzai, Dawar and Khost on the other, was magnificent. We had been 
looking for ten years at the InfideTs castle^^ from Banu, and it was an event 
getting to the top of it. 

On the afternoon of the 6th, the Ahmadzai Chiefs were assembled, and they 
were asked if they would undertake to seize the mur- 
Momoraiidomby General hut they strongly refused; they were told 

. ay or 0 ompi oi. that they must at all events assist iu the matter, 
as some of the murderers were of their branch; they were reminded of the 
immunity and comfort the tribe enjoyed in Government territory, and they 
were further warned if they did not help, they must take the consequences. 
Several claims against the tribe were then satisfactorily disposed oL 

The object for which the expedition bad been undertaken was now accom¬ 
plished, and the troops were therefore free to return to cantonments. 

When (he main body struck camp on the 7th January, the 3rd and 6th 
Panjab Infantry, which were under orders for Dera Ghazi Khan and Dera 
Ismail Khan, accompanied by Major Taylor, the Commissioner of Leia, and 
Captain Johnstone of the Survey Department, marched by the Barganattu 
ravine towards Banu, whilst the remainder of the force under Brigadier- 
General Chamberlain retraced its steps towards Kohat, by the same route as 
that by which it had advanced; at Thall it was joined by the detachments 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Iiumsden and Major Lambert, which had been halted 
respectively near Billand Khel and at Karara. 

On the return march a haltspf one day was made at Gundiawar, iu Tipper^, 
Miranzai, to enable the Deputy Commissioner to settle some outstanding cases 
with the Zaimukht Afghan (independent) tribe, and Kohat was reached just 
a month from the day of starting, when the force was immediately broken up. 

The spirit and conduct of trie troops had been most excellent, and the 
force all I’eturned without the loss of a single follower, or animal carried 
away^ That there had been so little opposition, the Brigadier-General attri- 
bated to three causes,—firstly, the strength and efficiency of the force; 
secondly, the coniviction that it had entered the hill to exact reparation, and 
not to bring the tribes under subjection; and thirdly, to the fact that the 
appeals made to the neighbouring tribes by the Kabal Khels for assistance, 
had not heen responded to, owing in a great measure to the an-angemeuts 
adopted' by the Deputy Commissioner to keep them aloof. 
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' Tlie weather had proved very favorable. From an unusually good fall 
of rain during the previous summer, there was more grass and forage than 
could be always expected in the winter season. 

The furnishing of the necessary carriage for the force and the supply 
of provisions in the field, had rested entirely with the Deputy Commissioner of 
Kohat ; and, although all supplies had to bd drawn from a disi^ance of from 50 
to 80 miles, the Brigadier-General said everything had been most elficient. 
He also acknowledged the assistance he had received in regard to intelligence 
from the Deputy Commissioner, and he alluded to the zeal and good spirit of 
the native chiefs who accompanied the force. 

The general character of the hills through which the force had marched was 
^ ^ . „ „ „ „ of sandstone formation; the higher ranges covered 

ap am o ar s eport. ^ coarse grass, but the lower hills almost 

destitute of vegetation. Conglomerate, consisting of small boulders or water- 
worn pebbles, cemented by a stiflP clay, is met with on the left bank of the 
Kuram, more particularly in the Lakki Jun Range, Kafirkot, and Giring; 
nowhere on the right bank was this formation observed. Whenever sandstone 
formation obtained, the heights were invariably accessible, aud even mules and 
horses found little difficulty in ascending paths which at first sight appeared 
to be too steep to be practicable; this was due to the hold whicli the animals 
had on the soft stone, and which prevented them slipping. 

The conglomerate on- the contrary, was generally precipitous, which, 
joined to the treacherous nature of its footing, made it nearly, if not quite, 
impracticable for troops : hence forcing a pass where this formation abounds 
will generally be a more diflScult operation than one through sandstone, 
where the heights are easily crowned. 

Throughout the whole of the country traversed, water was generally 
procurable in small quantities, by digging weHs in the beds of the nullahs, 
and letting them fill by filtration.^*^ This was more particularly the case 
where the bed of the nullah was coniposed of small boulders, or of boulders 
and silt and sand, but it was doubtful if this supply would be ^forthcoming 
in the summer months. 

The Governor General directed that his best thanks might be conveyed to 
Brigadier-General Chamberlain, for the promptitude 
Govornmeut letter. success with which these important operations had 

been conducted, observing that in the short period of one month Brigadier- 
General Chamberlain had exacted reparation from the Kabal Khel Vaziris, for 
the support and shelter gdven by them to the murderers of the late Captain 
Mecham; and while effecting that object, that he had exhibited to the tribes 
of the districts through which he marched, not only the power of the Govern¬ 
ment to reach and punish those amongst thecc^ who are guilty of offences, 
but its care fill forbearance towards all others. 

The thanks of the Governor General, it was also directed, should be parti¬ 
cularly conveyed to all the officers mentioned by Brigadier-General Chamber- 
lain, and generally to the force which was under his command. 

It was no easy task to gset the Ahmaclzais to act; after the return of the 
force, the winter rains and snow on the hills 
GeSrTaytrtoOer' set in nevertheless Major Taylor assisted by 
Nawab Foujdar Khan, made them assemble a regular 
little army and enter the hills, when they knocked down and dragged Mohabat 
from a place far in the interim’, beyond Dawar, bringing him gagged and 
bound on a charpoy to the Deputy Commissioner of Banu; he had been the 
leader of the parly that had committed the murder, and he had, by his own 

Yl 
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jk)nf6Ssion^ not only encouraged the others to attack the .travellers, but he 
was who had first struck Captain Meeham when getting out of his dooly, and 
bad cut him down from behind when he was, though wounded, bravely trying 
to defend himself with a pistol. On the veiy spot where the murder had been 
committed a gallows was erected, and Mohabat was executed. 

Major Taylor believed that tb# statement made by the Ahmadzais, that 
the other murderers had dispersed to different places away in the snows, was 
true; the Ahmadzais thought they had done a great deal^ in capturing 
Mohabat, and in doing violence to their strongest prejudices against giving up 
offenders, and nothing but the re-assembly of the force would have made them 
do more. 

There are no records of what ultimately became of the others of the gang; 

the pressure on the Ahmadzais was apparently subse- 
LetterfromCoraTnisBioner quently relaxed; time, probably the general results of 
the to expedition, and the execution of the principal mur- 

t G ompi ei, derer, may all have operated as causes for this relaxation. 

In June 1861, when an agreement was entered into with the Mahsud Vaziris, 
one of the stipulalijons was, that those of the party which assassinated Captain 
Meeham, and who were still at large in independent territory, should receive 
no shelter from the contracting Malisiids. But from what we know of 
Pf^hau character generally, and that of the ruder hill tribes in particular, it 
xvould be too much to expect that such a stipulation would be strictly acted 
up to by the Mahsuds, except under the certainty of immediate pressure in 
the event of inffingement, and there can be little doubt that the foyir remain- 
of Mohabat^s party did receive shelter from various tribes 





men 


occupying th^ hills between JKani Goi’am, Khost, and Kuram. 
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Kuram Field Force, 1859-60. 

Brigadier-General N. B. Chamberlain, c. b., commanding. 

Slaff. 

Captain "^illiamson, Acting S. 0., P. I. F., Staff Officer. 

Captain feoper, 7th Fusiliers, Assistant Quarter-Master General. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Olpherts, c. b., v. c., Royal Artillery, Orderly Officer, 
l^ieutenant J, W. Campbell, Multani Horse, Orderly Officer. 

Captain Johnstone (Revenue Survey), Surveying Officer. 

Artillery, 

No. 1 P. L. F. Battery, Lieutenant Sladen commanding. 

No. 2 P. L. F. Battery, Captain Maister commanding. 

Peshawar Mounted Train, Captain DeBudo commanding. 

Hazar^i Mounted Train, Captain Butt commanding. 

Engineers, 

Detachment of Sappers and Miners, Lieutenant Pollard, r. e., commanding. 
Lieutenant Holmes, ii. k. 

Cavalry, 

Detachment of Guide Cavalry. 

2nd Fanjafo Cavalry, Lieutenant F. Ciaigie commanding. 
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l5|f; 4tli' Panjab Infen^y Jenldnsi 'v!.' 

■ 6th Panjab Infantry, lieuteniinfc-Fisher ofenandiag,'' ■,' ;.. '■// lii.; 

'■ ■. Defeao'hntsiit, 24th (Pioneers) Panjab-''Infantry, ■.. 

■■V; ■■'■manding* . 

Ih^tachinent, Guide Infantry, LTeiitenanUyolon4: Luiaflfen 

V;: ' political Officers. ' 

■ Major Jaane^ Commissioner of Peshawar, ; ■ ■ ■; 

■ Captain'Henderson, Deputy Coininisstoner of Ka^t.- ■ .■ ■ ^ 

- ■ ■ '. / 


Mfgcur Jteynell Taylor, CommisBioner of Leia, 
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SECT I dN IV, 

Demonstration against the Kahal Khel Vaziris, April 1869. 



Ihsf 


McGregor's Gazetteer, 
better from Lieutenant 
Crtvugifmi’^ Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, Kohat. 


Ik March 1866^ th<<^ Tazi Khel section of the Kabal JKhel were 

to return to their summer quarters;, when they! were 
drawn into an ambuscade of their enemies^ the Turis^ 
near the village of Thall. The Vaziris were overpowered^ 
and lost 12 killed and 6 wounded ; after stripping the 
bodies of their arms and clothes the Tnris retreated to their own c*<0urvtry1>efore 
the Vaziris could assemble. The Vaziris believed that the inhabitants of ThalV 
who are Gar in politics, and friends of the l^iris, brought down the latter on 
them, and three years afterwards a body of Vaziris, principally o£ the Ka|)al 
Khel and Tazi Khel sections, attacked the village of Thall, and succeeded in 
carrying off 700 or 800 head of cattle. 

.Lieutenant Cavagnari, the Deputy Commissioner, then called xipen Colo¬ 
nel Keyes, o. b., who was commanding the Kohat District, to move such a 
body ot troops into Miranzai as would enable him to destroy the crops of the 
Kabal Khels in the vicinity if the demand on them for reparation was not complied 
with and the following force, marched on the 17th April, under Colonel Keyes, 
from Kohat towards Thall, where it arrived on the 22nd April 

4th Panjah Cavalry. 

Head-Quartei's 2 Guns. No. 1 Panjab Light Field Battery. 

Head-Quarters 2 Guns, Peshawar Mountain Battery. 

Head-Quarters Wing, Ist Panjab Infantry, 800 R. & F. 

Head-Quarters Wing, 2nd Panjab Infantry, 300 R. & P. 

Head-Quarters Wing, 4th Panjab Infantry, 300 R. & F. 

On the day the force arrived at Thai) the chief men of the Kabal Khel 

CoW Keyes* Despatch. ^7 exceptions, tendered their submissiou. 

The two absent riahks came in two days afterward.s ; 
their absence had been caused by the Thall men having led them to believe 
that a surprise was intended, and that their crops would be destroyed without a 
further parley, and they had consequently retired with their followers to a 
considerable distance. 

The maliks acknowledged they could not justify themselves for committing 
such an ors-i'age in British territory, but pleaded it was only a just reprisal for 
the wanton outrage which they said the men of Thall had committed on them 
three years before, and to avenge which, (as they had received no repress,) thtjir 
manhood and their code of honor required them to take the law,into their own 
hands; but at the same time they declared themselves ready to comply with the 
Deputy Commissioner's demands. These were to pay a fine, of Ks. 2,000 to 
Governiqent, to restore the plundered cattle that remained in their hands, and 
to pay lip on the part of the whole tribe a further sum of Rs. 8,000, Kabuli 
Rupees, which was sworn by the men of Thall to be the value of the remaining 
plunder; and further, to give hostages for their future good behaviour. The 
troops then commenced their return to Kohat. 

The Governor General in Council, it was stated, had pleasure in recogniz- 
1 ingthe value of the service performed, which was 

® mainly attributable to the alacrity and promptitude 

displayed by all coucer.ped ; and this expression of the views of Government 
was to be conveyed |o Colonel Keyes and those employed under his orders. 









BECORD OP EXPEDITIONS 



Section v. 

Outrage by the Mahomed Khel Section of the |.hraadzais. 


Resolution^ Punjab 
eynmont. 


Gov* 


In the beginning of 

McGregor^^, Gazetteer. 


The Mahomed Khel section of the Vaziris number only from 200 to 300 

fighting- men. This clan had for many years been 
settled in the Banu District, where they held the 
lands on either bank of the Kuram River where it 
issues from the hills. 

1870, or in the end of 1869, a baniah was carried off' 
by the Kuram Pass, for which pass the Mahomed Khels 
were responsible, and they were therefore heavily, but 
according to their ideas unjustly, fined. Shortly afterwards the water in the 
Kuram fell very low, when they were ordered by the tebsildar to repair a bund, 
which diverted the little water that remained on to the Banuchi land. They 
did this gimmblingly, because their own lauds were dry, but they shortly 
afterwards cut the bund, and seized the water for themselves, for which they 
were again heavily fined; and they now made up their minds to commit some 

outrage on the Government. They sold their property, 
Resolunon^^Panjab Gov- abandoned their lands in our territory, and retired into 
the hills without attracting in any special manner the 
attention of the local authorities, who considered tlie matter to be imimportaut, 
and failed to iinpress on the military authorities the necessity for any 
exceptional precautions. 

At daylight on the morning of the 13th June 1870, as a detachment of 
10 men of the 4th Sikh Infantry, marching from 
RepoH % OaptBiu McLean, fbj- the relief of the Kuram outpost, was pass- 

fit anja avary. through the old (abandoned) Kuram post, it 

were fired on by the Mahomed Khels, who lay concealed behind the walls, 
and in the neighbouring nullah, when 6 of the detachment were killed and 
1 wounded, a syce and pony of the 1st Panjab Cavalry, which were with the 
detachment, being also killed. 

About half a mile behind the infantry were 11 sabres of the 1st Panjab 
Cavalry, also proceeding as a relief to the Kuram post; this detachment on 
hearingiihe shots immediately galloped up, and were joined by a similar detach¬ 
ment from the post. The Mahomed Khels numbered about 140 men; bat 
the ground, they were in was so broken, and they clung so obstinately to the 
ravines and the banks of the Kuram, that the cavalry could not charge; they 
however made use of their carbines with some effect, and the Vaziris retreated 
up the Khost i),ullah, leaving 3 dead. The casualties in the 1st Panjab 
Cavalry were Z non-commissioned officers and 1 sowar wounded, Z horses 
icilled. 

The Mahomed 


Resolution, Panjab 
eminent. 


Gov- 


Khels were at once proclaimed outlaw^s; all members of 
the tribe found in British territory were arrested, and 
their lands were sequestered till such time as the whole 
tribe should submit unconditionally, and should give 
up to justice the men who had joined in the attack on the British detachment. 
To those terms the Mahomed Khels refused to submit. From June 
1870 to September 1871, they wandered among the hills bordering British 
territory, supported by the charity of other tribes, who sympathized with them 
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Sfct; aided them as much as they dared. They made numerous raids inta 
British territory, carrying ofF cattle, and committing thefts and robberies, 

None of these raids were of any political importance, bnt the marauders 
generally escaped with impunity, their attacks .being made on isolated houses 
or hamlets close to the hills, to which they quickly retreated, and where, from 
the nature of the country, they were secure from pursuit. The troops jn the 
outposts were always on the alert with their horses saddled day and night, 
but it was only on one or two occasions that they were able to inffiet any 
loss on the enemy* 

Amongst these affairs the following were the most important: On the 
4tb July 1870, as the Mahomed Khels were threatening British territory, 
Colonel Gardiner, who was commanding at Edwardesabad, moved out witl^ 
the 2nd Sikh Infantry and the Artillery and Cavalry of the Edwardesabad 
garrison, but the Mabomed Khels retreated as the troops camemp. 

The 2nd Sikh Infantry had 13 men struck dowu by heat ajiafelexy. 3 of 
whom died. 

An enclosure to the Bund tower in front of the Kuram outpost was 
Baid Reports. being erected at this time, and hardly a day : passed 

during its erection without the covering party of 
maSo5oSSuu“™' J^'antry being fired at by the M.-thomcd Khels from 

the adjoining hills. On the 31st March a party 
of 50 or 60 of them coming down into the nullah near the tower were driven 
back by a party of the 2nd Panjab Infantry, headed by Lieutenant Herrey, 
1st Panjab Cavalry, when 3 of them were wounded. Lieutenant Hervey^s 
conduct receiving the expression of the Lieutenant-Governor's satisfae- 
tion; and on the 24th April another skirmish occurred between the men of 
the Kuram post, detachments, Ist Panjab Cavalry and 2nd Panjab Infantry, 

Kegimentsl history. 2nd “ear the Bund tower when 1 suhada^ 1. fPOJ. 

Punjab Infantry. Panjab Infantry, and 1 sowar, 1st Panjab Cavalry, 

were wounded,—the Subadar Lena Sing and his detach¬ 
ment earning the thanks of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Mahomed Khels, weary of being hunted from place to place, depend¬ 
ent for the means of subsistence on the charity of others, were soon anxious 
to come to terms, and would gladly have accepted any punishment short of 
surrendering the original offenders. This was the one condition to which 
their Afghan pride would not submit, and which long delayed the seti^lement 
of the case. But the Lieutenant-Governor was convinced that nothing less 
than unconditional surrender should be accepted, and pressure was put on the 
neighbouring tribes to expel the offenders, whilst at a meeting of the principal 
chiefs of the Vaziris at Banu in the month of March following, , the deter- 
min.ation of the Government was reiterated in the most impressive manuqr. 

The Mahomed Khels were at length driven to extremities, and on the 
20th September they unconditionally surrendered to the CoipaSsioner of the 
JJerajat;.the whole tribe, with their women, children, and cattle, coming into 
the ean^nmeut of Edwardesabad, where, with their heads bare and turbans 
bound rdund their necks, they threw their arms, matchlocks, swords, pistols, 
and shields, into a heap at the feet of the Commissioner, and implored pardon 
for their offences. 

Complete pardon for offences of such enormity it was impossible to accord, 

K«solution Punjab Gov- ? ^he otW hand the Government desired the 

crnnient. punishment inflicted should bear m the eyes of border 

_ /- txihes no appearance of revenge. The humiliation 

oi the Mahomed Khels had been too unprecedented^ and the assertion of the 






jn^lmen of the ©kn 
tfeiit ia . th© Labile . 3^-9, 

;;&te-pay‘^nt of Kvhkk th^y 

■■';■/". Those'^ko aided and abetted the Mahomed Shiek wore also ■ ■■:/■ ■- 

ifeafc were the Umarzais^ a faribe who had joined the Sfehonted 

of their plundering expeditions. For each offence mx apprbpfkte' Me: 
1:4™ imposed and paid by the tribe. 

^ KhelS; another clan, were next called to account, 

nuf. r^Avrfif^v +.Virt finn T»tviT\rkC!£j»rJ a-caicifiTinp -fK/a TT^'Kolct 


denihr the fine imposed for assisting the Mahom^ Khels. 

Ijiaiitly> the fillage of C^nmatti, inhabited hy Sadiin Kbel Va^irisi who 
Mahomed Khels, aided their mids, and covered, their 
plains with stolen property, was utterly destroyed. It was 
^t^ecided that the burning of this village would be the punishment, hnvii^‘ 

at the same time it could not seri<mi^ impo- 
^ tribe. The order for the burning of the village was carried -effeet 

themselves, in presence of Mani Khan, Chief of the-^4thDaad- 
and Idkhomed Haiat Khan, Extra Assiifeint Commissions, 
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SECTION VI, 


McGregor’s Gazetteer. 


The Mahsiid Branch of the Vaziris. 

Ahh the Mahsuds are beyond the border* An attempt was made to get them 

to settle like the Darvesh Khel, but it has not yet 
been successful. They are the most southern of the 
Vaziri tribe, and their country is bounded on the north by the Tori Khob 
Vaziris, oil the west by the Ahmadzai Vaziris^ on the east by the Battanis, 
and on the south by the Gumal River and the Shirani country. . 

The Mahsuds are divided thus—• 


, Poti Khel 


Alizai *.* 6,400 


I^Shaman Khel 
< Haimal Khel 


2,900 





Fighting mon. 

SbababiKbel 

... 1,200 

Manzai 

2,300 

Jaliar Khel 

,** 600 

Khatti 

Mi 500 

Badinzai 

800 

Gulshaltt 

*.* 1,000 

Abdulli 

... 2,500 

Maliksbahi 

... 800 

Nagar Kbel 

... 9(J0 


Band Khel 


300 


Balokai 8,100*1 


Nana Khel 


2,400 


Shingi 


% ( Aikam Khel, 
H Tutia KheL 
fHaibat Khel. 
tTmar Khel. 
Alikhatii’. 
Mirkhaui. 
Manda. 

Burta or Barn. 
bMihr Khani. 

^ Mahamadi. 

1 900^ Jalal. 

Mallai. 


Babali. 


Total 


14,500. 


The above numbers are taken from Mahamad Haiat Khan* The Nawab 
of Tank makes the Alizais to number 7,600, and the Balolzais 6,000. 

Amongst the Mahsuds some of the Shahabi Khel Alizais and Shingi Jalal 
Khel Balolzais have caused the greatest annoyance by their plundering habits. 
The Alizais are generally well disposed to the British, but the ties of kin and 
country are too strong to permit them to take a decided position against those 
evilly disposed. It is worthy of note that the Nawab of Tank is conuected 
by marriage with the Manzai Alizais; also that the Mahsu(is bear no good-will 
to the oiher two great tribes—the Ahmadzais and Utmanzais,—as they attri¬ 
bute much of the success of General Chamberlain's expedition of 1860 to.the 
information given by the Ahmadzais to our officers. Several skirmishes have 
taken place betweeu them annualh', in which lives have been lost on both 
sides. 

In 1865 *a council was held in which an arrangement was come to, else, it 
is said, the Ahmadzais and Utmauzais would have united their forces, 
20,000 in number, and attacked the Mahsuds in their own country. 

z 1 
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The Ahmadzai and Utmanzai Vaziris are, as already stated, migratory, 
General Chamberlain’s passing tlieir lives in tents, and alternating between 
Despatch. their winter quarters in the lowlands (towards the 

Kiiram River and the British border), and their 
summer homes in the higher ranges? whereas the Mahsud Vaziids remain 
always in their mountains. 

The Mahsud country is intersected in all directions by ravines, generally 
ilanked throughout their course by high hills, which occasionally recede 
sufficiently to give the spaces enclosed the appearance of small valleys. The 
width of these ravines is very variable, in some places being as much as 1,000 
yards, whilst at others they narrow to 100 yards or less ; but, as may be sup- 
posed, they are broadest at their mouths, and gradually narrow as they ascend. 
The narrowest parts are where the water has had to pierce its way through 
a range crossing its course at right angles. Such gorges, called by the 
natives tangis" are the points usually occupied to opi^ose an enemy. On 
both sides, at intervals throughout their course, patches of land have been 
deposited, and are preserved by artificial means for the purpose of cultivation, 
and the largest of these afford some space for the encampment of troops. The 
beds of the ravines are paved throughout with boulders and stones. In fine 
weather a stream of water usually trickles down them, requiring to be crossed 
every tew hundred yards; but after rain these beds suddenly fill, and often 
become dangerous torrents; such channels and their tributaries form the ordi¬ 
nary means of communication within the country. 

From the rugged nature of the country, cultivation is confined to the 
plateaux at the base of the high mountains, the small valleys, and the plots of 
land bordering the main ravines. These latter are termed by the natives 
^'kachis*”and they are a feature in all the principal defiles of the Suliman 
Range. ^ In the valleys and ^^kachis^^ the land is generally terraced and irri¬ 
gated lor cultivating, but without the means of irrigation all this labor is 
throwu away; hence no less ingenuity is displayed in watering than in forming 
the ‘^ kachi,^*' 

A weir of brushwood turns the water from the nullah into the irrigation 
channels, which are ofteti carried along an almost perpendicular cliff, with 
incredible labor, considerable engineering skill, and a wonderful degree of 
uniformity in the slope of their bed; and in many instances the water is 
led on to the fields by artificial tunnels of some 2^ feet diameter through 
the solid rock for upwards of 100 feet. The borders of the fields are 
commonly planted with mulberry and willow, which give to these spots a 
pleasing appearance, compared to the rugged hills which encircle them. 

Ihe Mahsuds live in houses, these are ordinarily perched upon the hill side 

♦ The general^cbaracter of the ravine is an alternation of banks of silt of alluvial deposit, and 

Report l)j Captain Pollard, Field cliffs or ‘'bluffs/' according as the strength of the 

7^ngiiie6r. current strikes the nullah bank on that, oi' on the opposite side. 

, . , j. * 1.1 These beds of deposit are carefully terraced and cultivated, and, 

being the only spots in the country capable of raising grain, are highly valued, and much time and 
labor ;s spent m extending them in the following simple manner:—A series of spurs made of stakes 
and brushwood, weighted down by heavy stones, and often solid trunks of trees, are first constructed; 
these break the current and cause a deposit of the silt and earthy particles carried down by the 
“ freshes, and which, in a stream having a slope of bed of not less it is estimated than 100 feet in 
the mile, must be very considerable: every rise of the stream adds somewhat to this bank, and 
when it has reached the desired height, a row of poplar or willow cuttings, or some other quick 
growing tree, is plant^ along the edge. These consolidate the earth by their roots and prevent 
cutting away, whil.it the new made bank is being again extended by a similar process. When the 
exterior row ot trees has firmly rooted, the interior row is cut down, their roots trenched out, and 
the land is ready. 
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^:^^Ove their cultivation, not together in any order, but apparently only placed 
with reference to the convenience of families, 

'There are only two towns in the Mahsud country, Kani Goram and 
Makin. No Vaziris reside in the first, but all the tribal meetings are held 
there,• and whilst the council is assembled, the inhabitants have to provide the 
members with board and lodging free of expense, each elan having its estab¬ 
lished billet. With the exception of a few artizans residing at Kani Goram, 

no others are to be found in the Mahsud country. 

McGregor’s Gazetteer, Their workmanship is strong but coarse, and the most 
valued arms are imported from Afghanistan or India. 

The principal site whei’e iron is found is in the hill, called Koh-i-Mahsud, 
near Makin and Babar. Every village and hamlet has its smelting furnace, 
constructed with a conical roof of long poles planted nearly vertically in the 
ground. 

Such trade as there is in the country is carried on by the Urmar tribe, 
who owned the country till dispossessed by the Mahsuds. 

It was the boast of these Vaziris that, while kingdoms and dynasties have 
passed away, they alone, of all the. Afghan tribes. 
Report by GenerarCbam- remained free: that the armies of kings have never 

penetrated their .strongholds ; that m their intercourse 
with the rest of mankind they know no law or will but their own; and lastly, 
that from generation to generation the “ daman'^ (or the level country), within 
a night's run of the hills, has been their hunting ground from which to 
enrich themselves. 

Under the Sikh rule this state of things was even worse; for through 
misgovernment the Chief of Tank became a refugee in the Vaziri Mountains, 
and his country was farmed out to Multani or Towana mercenaries, according 
as either class was for the time being in favor at the Lahore court- The 
Chief being expelled from his territory, his course w.i,s naturally to ally him¬ 
self with the Mahsuds (which he did by marriage), and to keep the country 
in so distracted a state that it became almost uninhabited; the town of Tank 
at last contained nothing but its garrison, and a few bauniabs (grain-sellers). 
On one occasion it was attacked and plundered by the Mahsuds, when they 
retained possession of it for three days. 

After the first Sikh war the rightful owner was restored, and things 
returned to pretty much their usual state, the Mahsuds not causing uneasiness 
as a tribe, but raids being of constant occurrence. 


berlain. 







RECORD OF EXPEDITIONS 



SECTION VII. 


■; , Expedition against the Mahsud Vaziris by a force under Brigadier- 
General N. B. Chamberlain, C.B., April I860. 


WB' 
mi 


General Chamberlain's Pes- 
patcK 


SvV 


1 '.^ '■ 




; : 




1855 

1856’ 

1857 

1868 

1859 


41 

S9 

40 

48 

23 


Total 


,.184or 86J per 
annum. 


Prior to out annexation of the Pan jab;, some clans of the Utmanzai and 

Ahmadzai had wrested certain lands, and possessed 
themselves of certain privileges within the Kohat 
and Banu Districts^, whereby, on annexation, they 
were necessarily brought into direct contact with the British Groveruinent and 
its laws. The Mahsuds had not acquired any such privilege, and consequently 
came not in any way under direct control. 

The Mahsuds were of all three branches pre-eminent for living by plunder 
and violence, and trusting implicitly to the inaccessibility of their mountains ; 
their conduct from first to last had been outrageous. 

They afforded open refuge to any criminal from our border; Zangi, the 
Tori Khel malefactor, the leader of the band by whom 
Captain Mecham was murdered, had found asylum 
with them. To go no further back than the five years 
previous to 1860,the police reports of the District Officer, 
(to say nothing of the harassing duties imposed on the 
military), record against them the commission of 18^5 
crimes of a most heinous nature. In addition to this 
list, in the month of March 1845, a native officer and 12 troopers of the mounted 
police, pursuing too far into the hills, were surrounded and (with the exception 
of one man) destroyed, and their horses carried off. In November of the same 
year, some 3,000 of the tribe assembled in the pass in front of Tank with 
the intention of plundering that town, but were foiled in their object by troops 
arriving by a forced march of 50 miles from Dera Ismail Khan. 

Tjie Mahsuds had long been in the habit of attacking the Povindah 

„ ^ ^ caravans, as their country commands the Ghawlairah, 

Report on Frontier Tribes. * t) / p * x* ai 

or (ioliri Pass (one oi the mam avenues or the 

Afghan trade); but the merchants, themselves of the Pathan race, are invari¬ 
ably armed, and able to offer a stout resistance. However, as soon as they are 
encamped in British territory, they often neglect.the precautions which they 
adopt across the border, and the frontier is kept much disturbed and the out¬ 
posts much harassed by the plundering attacks made on tlxeir kirris^^ and 
herds by the Vaziris. 

In 1859, General Chamberlain had thus written of the raids of the 
Mahsuds: ^^In the course of my annual tour, I see much of all classes of tlie 
people, and nowhere now do I hear the cry for justice until I come within 
reach of the Vaziris. Then commences a train of injuries received and un¬ 
redressed; and I know of no more pitiable sight than the tears and entreaties 
of a family who have lost their only means of enabling them to accompany 
the tribe (Povindahs) on its return back to summer quarters. Supposing that 
our backwardness arises from fear, several times have the men, and even 
women, counselled courage, saying we will assist you they cannot stand 
before guns andqiercussion fire-arms.^^ 


. :i 
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:iSo far back as the spring of 1855, the Chief Commissioner (Sir John 
Lawrence), becoming impressed with the injuries committed by the Mahsuds, 
jiad recommended that a force should be sent against them that autumn, 
but the proposal was not carried out. In February 1857, Sir John Lawrence 
again found occasion to recommend that retributive measures be no longer 
delayed,'"'* and Government sanctioned their being undertaken; but again 
circumstances arose to prevent their being carried into execution. 

In the winter of 1860-61, Brigadier-General N, Chamberlain intended to 
resign the command of the Panjab Irregular Force 
TaSto SpuS preparatory to proceeding to England, and as he did. 

not wish to leave the Vaziri question in the state it 
then was, and as he felt that sooner or later an expedition would have to be 
■ sent agaist the tribe, he proposed that punitive measures should then be adopted", 
enumerating the constant misdeeds of the tribe, and pointing out the utter 
hopelessness of expecting them to mend their ways till punished. The matter 
was submitted to Government, and discussed with Major Taylor and otkers at 
Sealkote, where Major Taylor had gone to meet the Viceroy accompanied by 
the Tank Chief and others of the Derqjat. But Lord Canning eventually 
decided against an expedition on the ground that it was a cumulative case, and 
not actually pressing at the time as the border was then quiet, as evinced by 
the fact that the Commissioner, Major Taylor, had been able to take away all 
the Chiefs to Sealkote, 

But before Major Taylor had got half way back to Dera Ismail Khan, 
news of great importance had reached him. 

Emboldened by years of immunity, and believing that they could success¬ 
fully oppose any attempt to penetrate their mountains, and probably think¬ 
ing too the absence of the Chief Shah Nawaz Khan was a favorable oppor¬ 
tunity, the Vaziris had, on the 13th March 1861, without provocation or pretext 
of any kind, come out into the plains to the number of some 4,000, headed by 
their principal men, with the intention of sacking the town of Tank. 

Tank stands near the Gumal stream on the plain some 5 miles from the 
foot of the bills; it is the chief place of a small district under the management 
of the Chief (now Nawab) Shah Nawaz Khan. 

It was then held by a troop of the 5th Panjab Cavalry under Ressaldar 
^ Sadut Khan, who, on hearing of the gathering, sent 

6tli laiijab Cava ry xs- collect all the neighbouring outposts, as well as for 
assistance to Dera Ismail Khan. On the night of the 
12th the reinforcement from the posts had augmented the sabres, 5th Panjab 
Cavalry, at Tank to 158, and as the Vaziris entered the plains by the Tank 
Zam Pass the following morning, this detachment under the senior officer 
Ressaldar Akwak Sing, and accompanied by 37 of the mounted police and 
levies, advanced to meet them. 

On coming up with the enemy, the ground was Very unfavorable, and the 
detachment, by the advice of Ressaldar Sadut Khan slowly retired, followed 
by the hillmen with shouts of derision and an ill-directed matchlock fire until 
a deep nullah was reached, ^which it was necessary to prevent the enemy 
occupying, when the cavalry, in spite of the enormous disparity of numbers, 
charged in the most dashing manner. 

The Vaziris, personally brave, and invariably of vigorous muscular forms 

AdminUtratiou combination to resist effectual^ 

the charge of our cavalry. Cut down and ridden 
over, they fled in confusion, the men iu front forcing 
back the men behind, till all beearac a helpless rabble, struggling, striving 
straining to regain the safety of the mountain pass. ” 


tory. 


Panjab 

Keport, 
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The enemy, it was satisfactorily aseertained, lost close upon 300 killed, 
and many more wounded; among the former were 6 chiefs, including Janghi 
Khan with his son and nephew. 

The loss on our side had been— 

Panjab Cavalry, 

... 2 non-commissioned officers, 

11 sowars, and 30 horses, 

. ... 9 horses. 

Mounted Police and Levies* 

... 1 jemadar. 

... 3 men. 

The casualties in the detachment, 5th Panjah Cavalry, had thus been 52 out 
1 n -1 of 158 men and horses, and the dashing and gallant 

emar a y ompi er, conduct of this detachment met with the highest com¬ 
mendation from the Government o£ India. In addition to other rewards 
bestowed on Ressaldars Akwak Sing, Sadut Khan, and others, a Sword of Honor 
was conferred on Sadut Khan. Considering the relative numbers engaged, 
and the absence of artillery, this defeat of the Vaziris had been as signal a 
victory for cavalry acting alone against the mountain tribes in the plains, a.s 
_that at Panj Pao in April 1852 had been for horse artillery with cavalry. 

This outrage was considered as filling up the .measure of their offences; 
add orders were issued by the Supreme Government for a force to enter the 
Vaziri country; and there exact satisfaction for the past and security for; 
the future. ^ 

The' unity of the Vaziris is proverbial; yet, when the force entered the hills 
it was found, as had been the case in the operations against the Kabal Kbels, 
that no support was afforded by the divisions or sections who were not 
concerned. 

Tlie troops which were to take part in the expedition, and the different 
arrangements in coiUfection with it, were as follow:— 

From Hazara, 

Head-Quarter Wing, Hazara Gurkha Battalion (400 Rank and Pile). 

Head-Quarter Wing,4th Sikh Infantry (400 Rank and File). 

Hazara Mountain Train, 2 Howitzers, 1 Gun. 

From Peshawar^ Aftoo/c, Murdan, 

Head-Quarter Wing, 24th Panjah Infantry (400 Rank and File) . 

Head-Quarter Wing, 14th Panjah Infantry (200 Rank and Pile). 

Sappers and Miners (100 Rank and Pile). 

Poshaw 0 fi* Mountain Train, 2 Howitzers, 2 Guns. 

6 Female Elephants for carriage of Field Artillery. 

Corps of Guides, Head-Quarters, 100 Sabres and 400 Rank and Pile 
Infantry. 

6 Officers for duty with Infantry. 

Prom, Kokat, 

Head-Quarter Wing, 4th Panjab Infantry (370 Rank and File). 

Head-Quarter Wing, 1st Panjab Infantry (370 Rank and File), 

2 Guns, No. 1 Panjab Light Battery, for duty at Banu. 

From JDera, Ismail Khan, 


Head-Quarter Wing, 0th Panjab Infantry. 
Head-Quarter Wing, 6th Police Battalion. 
No. 3 Panjab Light Field Battery, 2 Pieces* 
Ciireton's Multaui Cavalry, 100 Sabres. 







Orders by Qonerd Cham¬ 
berlain. 
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From Bmn. 

. ' Snd Panjab Infaijtry (600 Rank and Pile). 

Panjab Li^it Pield Battery, 2 Pieces. 

From Bera Qhdei Khan, 

Head-Quarter Wing, 8rd Panjab Infantry. 

Arrangements had been made for a large body of levies taking part in the 
f, . . , n LX. expedition (drawn from the frontier classes) under 

the K-hans and Tumandars. It was considered that 
they might be employed perhaps in the attack of minor places on the flanks 
of the inain column, (thus distracting the enemy and affording a hope of seizing 
cattle,) in holding points to keep open communication, and on other duties; 
and it was thought by Major Taylor that advantage would be derived 
from the force being thus accompanied by the frontier classes and chiefs, all 
hereditary enemies of the Vaziris, as the operations would therby bo more 
clearly shewn to be in the cause of order, and in a great measure on behalf of 
our subjects. 

Old and weakly mep, whether native oflReers or 
soldiers, were to be left behind, and the best men 
selected. 

The proportion of Hindus and Mahoraedansjwas to be balanced as nearly 
as possible, and men who could not take water from a musmck were to be left 
behind. Nothing superfluous was to be taken ; the men weie to take their half 
mounting suit and uniform cloth coat, their great-coats or ehogas, and blankets, 
but not their nimchas; they were to be prepared for ordinary spring weather 
in the hills : but anything in excess of 7^ seers of baggage per man was not 
positively forbidden. No women or children, or supei-fluous followers, were to be 
allowed to accompany the corps marching to join the expedition. Every soldier 
and camp follower was to be well found in shoes, and the former was to have a 
serviceable havresaok and canteen. In addition to a full supply of tents for 
the men, two spare pals for hospital and two spare pals for guards and picquets 
were to be brought. The previous orders were reiterated,—about strong head 
and heel ropes, and hobbles for vicious horses, &c .; spare shoes and nails, full 
complement of farriers, no dogs, &c .; carriage for four days' snppliis for man and 
beast with bazar establishment. The full proportion of dandies, doolies 
kajawahs, medicines, lint, bandages, &c., were to be taken. The regiments 
were to move with 100 rounds of ammunition per man, the full complement 
being completed from the Hera Ismail Khan magazine. All mule ammuni¬ 
tion boxes were to be brought*. All the regimental mules were to be brought, 
and only mules or yabus were, if possible, to be used for the carriage of medi¬ 
cines, men's cooking-utensils, bedding, &e. 

The country the troops were about to enter, was described by Brio-adier- 
General Chamberlain as an entangled mass of mountains and hills of” every 
size, shape, and bearing, made up of the five ranges noted in the margin, and 
their spurs. The two first are in the outer range 
and near to the border ; the other three in the hemt 
of the Vaziri tract are much higher; but owing 
to the continuous rise in the general level of the 


Tunis 
Gabbar 
Kundighur 
Pir Ghal 
Shuidap 


6,580 feet. 
6,378 „ 
8,140 „ 
11,683 „ 
10,988 „ 


country towards the west, their real altitude becomes 
less and less apparent as they are approached. 

Besides the smaller passages by which the range can be penetrated from 
our border;, of which there are many practicable to footmen and unladen 
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M^als and freely used by marauders, there are three main enfcranees^ 
known as the Khissora in front of Banu, the Tank Zam in front of Tank, the 
Ghawlairah in front of Gumal. ^ 

These three defiles, in common with almost every pass by which the 
Suliman Range can be penetrated,, are nothing more than channels by which 
the drainage from the mountains finds its way to the plains ere falling into 
the Indus, and it may further be said that such channels and their tribu¬ 
taries form the ordinary means of communication within these ranges^ 

The Tank Zam was preferred because it afforded the shortest line of 
communication, and the best means of obtaining supplies from the rear* By it 
the nearest and most offending tribes could be reached and punished with the 
least difficulty } and if the tribe would not come to terms, and further ingress did 
not prove to be impracticable, the Brigadier-General hoped to penetrate to 
Kam Goram and Makin, their two most notable places, and then returm 
Banu and the Khissora defile, thus unmasking the whole route. 

The Tank Zam is a huge ravine, having its soiirces at the base of the 
Shuidar, Fir Ghal, and Kundi Ghur Mountains. The branches from the 
two former unite about 6 miles below Kani Goram; that from Kundi Ghur 
about 20 miles before it reaches the plain. Its general features as regards 
defiles (Tangls), valleys (Kachisj, &c., are as have been already described. 

Its bed is paved throughout with boulders and stones. In fine weather a 
clear stream from 2 to 3 feet deep winds down it, requiring to be crossed 
at every few hundred yards; after rain the whole bed suddenly fills, and is 
impassable even by an elephant. 

y Colonel Taylor, the Commissioner, anticipatedL the 

Colonel Tajflor’a Despatch. ya 25 iris adopting one of the three following courses :— 
The first and most probable was that they would make their grand stand 
at Shingi-ka-kot, their traditionary strong point, like the Khanbund of the 
Bozdars. This was a fairly strong place protecting the head of the country, 
and was decidedly the most likely place for them to defend with all their 
available strength and means. 

%ndly. —That they would come further forward to the.Tunis Tangi. 
This is a much stiffer place than the Shingi position, and their holding it 
would make the first action, in all probability, a more serious matter than if 
they waited at Shingi, as they might inflict a good deal of loss before being driven 
off the heights. On the other hand, the Yunia Tangi was rather an advanced 
position for the Vaziris to take up, as they would be farther from support 
than at Shingi, and there they would not be sure of a safe retreat. 

The third plan Colonel Taylor thought they might adopt, was to avoid 
resisting the force in large bodies, and only to harass it by day and night, 
attacking the baggage, &c.; this was in all probability their safest plan, but 
he thought however that they would most likely adopt one of the tyeo first 
courses. 

It was probable that if once well defeated, they would break away and not 
offer much further resishince (but no precedent could be counted on, as this 
was the first time these Vaziris had been assailed in their homes) ; after defeating 
the enemy the force could advance vi& Kani Groram and Makin either into the 
Banu or Dawar Valley, concluding matters which were still pending with the 
Kabal Khels and Tori Khels; or, if the country was found stiffer than was 
expected, after taking full satisfaction from the Mahsuds at Kot Shingi, 
which is well in the Vaziri country, the force could return from there. 

* Tbei'e is a route by the Dawar Valley, but this eventually joins the Khissora, and cannot 
therefore be defined a separate road. 
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inereliaTits were ordered to assemble in front of the Gumal 
Valley, to act, if required, against their declared and 


hitter enemies; but there were the following diffi- 


Ihe Povindah 

Colonel Taylor’s Report. __ ___ ^ 

eulties in the way of their employment. The Povindahs had some doubts 
how their joining in the expedition would be regarded by the authorities and 
tribes above the passes; and there was the likelihood, that if, taking advantage 
of the advance of a Government force, the Povindahs took severe revengefor 
former injuries, it might be re-visited on them and their caravans by the Vaziiis 
as a body when our quari'el had been settled. On the other hand, their especial 
enemies among the Vaziris were the Ahmadzais; but these were the Vaziris 
connected with Banu, of whom we intended to make much use, and whom 
it was necessary we should protect, but the Povindahs would probably seek 
their camps to make reprisal for injuries inflicted on them by the Ahmadzais 
on their Journeys to and fro, although the Ahmadzais had never molested them 
within British territory. 

On the 13th April 1860, exactly one month after the marauders had 
. emerged from their mountains to sack Tank, the force 

Appendix A. pitched its Camp upon the sepe of the Vaziri 

disgrace, preparatory to penetrating their strongholds in search of redress. 

° But prior to moving, a proclamation was sent to 

Appendix B. Mahsud Chiefs to announce the object for which 

the Government forces were about to enter their hills; to tell them that 
within a fixed period, they were free to attend the* camp for the purpose of 
hearing the demands of the British Government, and that on their failing 
to appear, or not-complying with the demands, they and their tribe would 
treated as enemies and punis^ied, when their blood would be upon their 
'll60id[s. 

m the 14tb to 16th April the troops remained halted at Tank, when 
bv Britradier- suffloient time having been aflforded for the proclam- 
.ainborlain and ation to become known throughout the tribe, and it 
Colonel Tayf*"* being reported that a body of Vaziris had occupied 

the strons called the Tunis Tangi within a few miles of the plains, 

•md had uarricadod the pass, further delay was to he avoided. 

‘ A ^“ rdingly, before daybreak on the 17th, the camp was struck, and at 

sun-rise the force entered the Tank Zam defile. Attor 
Colonel a march of Hi miles, the camp was pitched on a 
Taylor. stony plateau, the present site of the Kot Kbirgi 

outpr^®^' Tangi was reconnoitred by Major Taylor, the 

(^Qj^missioner, and it being found unoccupied, the pioneers were sent to remove 
^ivo breastwork which had been thrown across it. 

The next day's march was to a “ Kachi," called Pallosin, some 9 miles; 
but as it was thought the village of Shingi-ka-kot might be occupied, it was 
determined to try and surprise it, and at midnight the whole of the cavalry 
under the Brigadier-General moved off, followed by a column under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lumsden, c.B., consisting of— 

Guide Infantry, 

1st Paujab Infantry, 

2ud Panjab Infantry, 

Hazara Mountain Train, 

Peshawar Mountain Train, 

8rd Panjab Infantry, 

6th Panjab Infantry, 

. ’ A 2 
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both colunms being led by Battani* guides,—the remainder of the force and 
baggage moving later, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde, c.b., 

Shingi-ka-kot was a walled village, some 5 miles beyond Pallosin, 
perched on a high plateau at the junction of the Tank Zam with one of its 
mam tributaries. On reaching the bifurcation of the defile daylight was 
awaited, when, leaving a troop to watch the rear, the remainder of the 
cavalry pushed on to Shingi-ka-kot. But there had been no intention of 
holding the place, and as the troops approached the few men in it quitted the 
village. Some few head of cattle and 200 sheep were captured upon the hill 
side a little in advance of the place. 

One Vaziri was killed and 2 taken prisoners. On our side 1 horseman 
and 1 horse were killed. 

After setting fire to every house in the place the troops returned to the 
camp, which was being pitched at Pallosin. 

'Inroughout the day a few Vaziris occupied the neighbouring heights, but 
our picquets forced them to remain passive spectators of the destruction of 
their crops. Occasionally the Vaziri look-outs would taunt the Pathau soldiers 
Y. , ^ infidels, and fighting against Mahomedans, and when told they 

did so as servants of Government, the Vaziris would abuse them as infidels, 
and challenge them to put aside their rifles and fight like men with swords, 
when they would soon see how they would be served. 

The, village of Jandola, situated at the western, mouth of the Tunis 
Tangi, belonged to the Battanis, and as the position commanded the passage to 
and from the plains, the greater portion of the levies were placed there for the 
convoy of supplies from Tank. 

That every facility for making overtures might be given to the Mabsud^' 
m case they were disposed to negotiate, the force was baited during-- ’ti,' 
19th. But as it was asserted that so far from being inclined to sub;;:-? 
Vaziris were assembling for hostilities, the destruction of their house,'“ ,i ,,..0 
perty was ordered, and as the owners were notoriously the worst of ti ^ w-ip,’ 
robbers, living almost entirely from the proceeds of plunder from 
there was the greater reason for not sparing them. ^ ^ 

, Before advancing on Kani Goram, it was deemed advisable to „.,,pfcrate 
to Snanor and. Bundi Ghur to examine a portion of the country whicu would 
otherwise remain unmapped, to show that the stiff defile which s^^amted 
the force from Shahor was no real barrier to. tlie marrh nf i-.hA frAo^g 

t 


the force from Shahor was no real barrier to. the march of the troo^ 
to visit the home of Jangi Khan and do as much injury as possible tf, 4 -Vie 
crops and property of the Shingi, Nana Khel, and Mallik Shai sections,, ^ho 
had been foremost always in plundering attacks on the Tank border. 

On the 20th therefore the head-quarters, with the following troops, movt^,i 
with 8 days^ supply of food towards Haidina Kachi, 8| miles 

1st Panjab Infantry, 

1st Company Sappers. 

Pioneers (24th Panjab Infantry). 

2nd Panjab Infantry. 

Peshawar Mountain Train. 

Hazara Mountain Train. 

3rd Panjab Infantry. 

4th Panjab Infantry. 

6th Panjab Infantry. 

* The Battanis are a small tribe, who inhabit the outer range of hills in front of Tank, the 
Ma1i»uds not having tlwugbfc it worth their while to dispossess them of this remnant of their 
former possessions, as they make nse of them ns spies and guides in their forays upon the border. 
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•No. 3PanjabLig-ht^ mu . ^ . 

Field Battery. / f *0 Lieutenant- 

Elephants. ( V Lumsden^s camp, after seeing 

Guide Infantry. J through the Shahor Pass. 

Detachment, Multani Cavalry. 

Detachment, Guide Cavalry. 

Detachment, 3rd Panjab Cavalry. 

6th Police Battalion. 


i It was necessary to keep possession of Jandola that supplies * might be 
i i collected there for an immediate advance on Kani Goram on the return of the 


, tioops from the Shahor Valley; and as the strengfth of the force admitted of 
i a division, Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden, c, b., was left at Pallosin with dis- 
i cretionary orders to fall back on Jandola if any gathering of the Va?iris 
.= rendered it advisable. Captain Coxe, the Deputy Commissioner, remained with 
; Colonel Lumsden s camp. 

The move upon the Shahor gorge was not expected by the enemy, and it 
■ j was found unoccupied, save by a small party, who retired as the infantry ascended 
I the heights after firing a few shots, by which a horse of the levies was killed 
' Ihe pass is a difiicult pa&sage of about 8 miles in length, the hills on 
either side closing in, in a manner to preclude artillery being turned to much 
aceomit j and to command the sides, either a great circuit has to be made 


: range, or each spur has to be ascended in suceessioii,--a 

most fatiguing operation involving much exposure. The western end of the 


^ X — nufcituru ena ot tne 

gorge opens into _ a small valley called Haidina Kaehi, where the troops 
,.>Hcaniped; but owing to the narrowness of the defile, and the diflieiilt nature 
ot the road, which is notbmg more than the bed of a mountain torrent, it was 
late beiore the rear-guard caaie up. 

After emerging from the gorge. Major Taylor, whilst reconnoitring the road 
in advance, came suddenly upon 3 Vaziris in broken ground, who turned upon 

D.,. 101 . f™. tajab »?'» 6 (hi, own 

Governmeat. amonpt the number) before they were destroyed, 

Tir . rn 1 mu 1 being cut down and another shot by 

Major laylor. The leader of the attacking party was a well-known Alcundzada 

Memorandum by Major men who 

General Taylor to Compiler. mounted was a mauk or a malik^s son. They had 

. ,, ' . . party which had been firing on the troops 

m the pass, and being suddenly come upon by Major Taylor, Khindad proposed 
to his compamons that they should die for the faith, and show the IrinL/meu 
there were in the country we were going to invade 

The ground where this fight had taken place was very bad, a narrow hill 
road—rocks above and a deep dip below, and for a time all Colonel Taylor 
and his party could do was to hold their own. Indeed, in the -first onslaul-S 
which was suddenly made from behind a rock. Major Taylor and his men 
were forced back a few yards with this advantage however that the groS 
w.as then more favorable. The Vaziris could at any moment have saved Sr 
ives by just steppmg up among the rocks above the road, where nothing could 
have been done with them, but they never showed the slightest intention to 

escape, fighting to the last. o >^uuva to 

Knowing the importance these tribes attach to cariying off their dead^ 
and desiring to mitigate as far as possible the bitterness of hostilities the 
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Brigadier-General invited the enemy to remove the bodies which had been 

brought into camp; but they did not do so^ probably 
patch Tayloi^s Des- knowing and not trusting us, although they 

^ ’ proffered thanks for the offer. 

The following morning (21st) the force marched to Turi Chini, only 4 miles, 
as the stream it had been following suddenly ceased to flow above ground, 
and as the distance to the next water was uncertain. 

On the.march Kot Shahor, a walled enclosure containing thatched houses, 
was passed and fired, and during the day other detached habitations which 
were come across by the detachment on duty with the Officers of the Survey, 
were destroyed. Little or nothing was ever found in the houses, such articles 
of household furniture as could not be carried off had been generally dragged 
to the nearest shrine or burial ground. 

A march next day (22nd), miles, took the column to Barwind, at the 
foot of the Kundi Ghur nlountains. On this and the previous march, the 
country was found to be more open than any that was either previously or 
subsequently passed through, but beyond the camp the hills again closed in, 
and the bed of the ravine was the only practicablo road. 

On the 23rd the march was continued up the bed of the ravine for 4 
miles, when Jangi Khan-ki-kot (Fort) was reached, and the camp pitched,. 
Jaiigi Khan, who had been the principal chief of the whole Mahsud tribe, 
had been killed with his son and nephew the previous month in the attack 
upon Tank*^. 

The fort was blown up, and the village as well as the cultivation of the 
Nana Khels destroyed. Close by was the residence of another chief, who was 
known to have not participated in the intended attack on Tank, and purposely to 
mark the distinction between the conduct of the two men; no injury was done 
to his place or property. Daring the afternoon the escort on duty with the 
OSicers of the Survey was attacked, but retired without loss, bringing with 
them a Mahsud spy captured near the camp. 

By the defile by which the troops were moving Kani Goram (then 
distant only 14 miles as the crow flies) could be reached, and the Vaziris 
supposing this to be the real object of the movement, determined to defend 
the passage at a gorge called Khissora, 3 miles beyond the camp. 

But as. to reach Kani Goram by this route was no part of the general 
plan, to have forced the gorge would have been an objectless expenditure of 
life ; and having now seen and surveyed the best part of the north-west 
portion of the district, and consumed half the supplies, it was time for 
the force to return. 

The absence of men on the distant hills, or even the usual look out on the 
heights in the neighbourhood of camp, had been marked for the last two days, 
and this was now explained by their having collected all th€|ir numbers to 
close the passage to Kani Goram; and also, as will be shown, to attack 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden's camp; the news of which attack reached 
General Chamberlain by a Battani spy as the troops were falling in at day¬ 
light on the 24th, preparatory to moving back to Pallosin. 


* In the Vaziri war aongs, the cavalry affair at Tank is much dwelt on, and the little opposition 
hv offered generally to the expeditionary force is attributed in a great 

^ P • measure to the death of their former great leader Jangi Khan. 
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Attach on the camp at P alio sin. 

Report by Colonel Lumsden. The force left under Lieutenaut-Colonel Liimsden^s 
command at Pallosin consisted of— 

2 Guns^ No. 2 Panjab Light Field Battery, 

% „ No. 3 Panjab Light Field Battery, 

80 Sabres, 8rd Panjab Cavalry, 

20 Sabres, Guide Cavalry, 

400 Guide Infantry, 

400 4th Sikh Infantry, 

164 14th Panjab Infantry, 

200 24th Panjab Infantry, 

with a body of levies; as well as the sick of the corps which had gone 
with General Chamberlain, spare carriage and establishments, supplies, and 
war material. It occupied a position (see map) on the kachP^ land, on the 
left bank of the Tank Zam, its right resting on an old Va^jiri tower (distant 
some 800 yards) overlooking the stream; and the left protected by a 
picquet on the abrupt peak to the south-east, having the scarped bank of 
the stream in its front and the edge of the high table-land immediately 
in the rear. 

On the night of the 22nd the outlying picquets were at their posts on the 
ridge behind camp; a complete company occupied the tower, three other 
parties, each of 1 havildar and 8 sepoys, were posted along the rear, and 
one of SO men were on the high peak just mentioned,—each regiment fui*- 
nishing a picquet also held a party of equal strength in reiidiness to support 
it when necessary. 

The little information which could be obtained by the Political Officer from 
^ ^ w i. scouts tended to the assurance that no bodies of the 

oraTOissioae s epor . had yet ass|jmbled, and that they would not do 

so till the force proceeded further into their country; but owing to the unani¬ 
mity among the Mahsud section of the Vaziris, it was almost impossible to 
obtain anything like reliable information of the movements of the clan. 

Spies were stopped and turned back, or allowed to go ayid as mmh^ 
the Vaziri Chiefs chose, and Captain Coxe had no means at his disposal that 
could be depended on; the Battanis when sent only weiit probably for a 
short distance and returned with a made up story, more dangerous than the 
simple truth that they were unable to go among the Ma^^hsuds, and thus 
there was the danger of their reports having the effect of lulling suspicion. 

During the night a few stray shots were fired by the sent^es at intervals, 
^ ^ , T, but all appeared tranquil, till, just as Reveille sounded, 

Colonel Lums en s Ropor . camp was alarmed by a volley fiVed by the rear 

picquet and the call to fall in.^^ 

A body of 3,000 Vaziris making a sudden rush had overpowered and 
nearly destroyed the picquets, immediately in their line of atta^ck, holding 
the high bank above the camp; here the greater mass stoppeci) while 500 
of the bravest of them dashed into the camp sword in lhand, the 
remainder heating their drums, cheering on their fellows, ancS keeping 
up a heavy fire from the ridge. As it happened, they werv> chiefly 
successful where the store godown and mounted levies were placed, bh>t they 
also penetrated into a part of the Guide camp. Otyiug 
Commissioner’s Report. suddenness of the attack considerable confuision 

at first prevailed, and the Vaziris did great mischief among the surprised 
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mounted levies, Irilling men, especially camp followers, and a large number 
of horses at their picquets, and cutting and slashing among the godown 

The alarm became general, and an in-lying picquet, consisting of a com¬ 
pany of the Corps of Guides, was quicldy placed by 
Colonel Lumsdcu’s Eeport. jjig^tienant-Colonel Lumsden in person on the ridge 
toenhlade the slopes on the enemy's flank, and to check their advance; this 
had the effect of making them move off more to their right, but they still bore 
; down on the levies and stores, where they did much mischief as already stated. 
The confiision for a time was general, but Lieutenant Bond of the Guides, and 
Lieutenant Lewis, 7th Fusiliers, attached to that corps, rallying a considerable 
body of men, drove hack at the point of the sword bayonet the Vaziris in front 
of 4em. No sooner had the alarm been given than the artillery (supported 
by the a4th Pan jab Infantry) under Captains Maister and Hughes were in 
aation, rendering the most valuable assistance in clearing the camps of the 
oncixi’y'* 

In the meantime. Major Eothney had formed the Hazara Gurkha Batta¬ 
lion on the ridge, supported by tlie 4th Sikhs under Lieutenant Jenkins, the 
picquet of which regiment had not been driven in; when after driving out the 
enemy who were now pouring into that part of the camp, M^ajor Hothney 
advanbed on the enemy's flank, bearing down on the mass of Vaziris on the 
■ table-land above with undeniable steadiness. After these two regiments had 
o-ot clear of the right of the camp they were joined by the Guides, when 
the three corps under Major Hothney pursued the enemy for fully 8 
miles over the hills, inflicting severe punishment on them till they broke 
and dispersed,~a part of the enemy going in the direction of Shiugi-ka-kot, 
and the rest over the ridges more to the eastward. The Gurkhas were in 
front all the way, and although quite a new regiment, fheir skirmishing 

over difficult ground won the admiration of all. 

The 3rd Panjab Cavalry and the 14th Panjab Infantry, which were on the 
extreme left of the camp, and furthest from the scene of action, were brought 
up as a support to the guns on the advance of the infantry under Major 

' 'niP^Pfl^iiialties tvero heavy, for the attack in the true Afghan style, 

dashing but ill-judged and ultimately failing for waait 
Appendix C. i support and assistance,--had not only been very 

sudden hut for ajtime conducted with determined gallantry by the enemy; 
indeed’it was ai hand-to-hand conflict for the time the enemy were inside the 
namn and the liiarmed camp followers suffered much. The picquets, too, had 
IlS’y "uSj in the Corps of Guides alone there were the following 

easucilties^^^ picquet, 1 uative officer^ 3 non-commissioned officers^ and 

t _ A nnw-ni 


10 sepoys killed, and 6 non-commissioned officers and 38 sepoys 
; wounded. . 

IiU a second, 1 non-commissioned officer killed, and 1 non-commis- 
I siqued officer and 3 sepoys wounded, 
in a tiiird, 3 sepoys wounded. 

But fAe losses of the eueray were also very heavy; 93 of their bodies were 
found in and around camp, and some 40 more in a nullah on their line of 
retroiat. Of their wounded nothing was known, but they must have been 
OTCfht from the number actually killeci , , . , i ,i . nr • 

/ in regard to this affair, Brigadier-General Chamberlain remarked that Major 
Tiiothney^had displayed that promptness of decision and correctness of 
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"jiKlg^mont which of all 4RRlificatio4s*'“.eVine(^^ fitness for command^ and which^ 
in addition to his othor qlialifi^itions, imrked Major Rotliney as an officer 
of high promise, ‘ v , . . ; ^ 

And fipw to return W the movements of Generaf Chamberlain'’s column^ 
whieh was marching to rejoin Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden, 

*On the 24th the force marched back to Luati China, and the following 
day to the western entrance of the Shahor Gorge. 

When tbe'force had advanced^ only such crops had been destroyed as were 
known to belong to the worst offenders ; but after the attack on Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lumsdenfs camp, and the evident intention of the Mahsuds to resist 
to the utmipst, it would have been weakness to have exercised such for¬ 
bearance any longer, and all the crops the troops passed were now destroyed. 

As soon as the Vaziris found that Kani Goram was not our object, 
their first intention was to oppose the force as it returned through' the 
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Sbahor Gorf^e^ and a Chief -sent a messag'e to the 
Commissioner to this effect^ sayinp', he might take 
the intimation as friendly or not as he liked; but the hearts of the Vaziris 
failed at the last moment, and as the column approached the pass they were 
seen retiring from it. 

Early on the 26th a move through the gorge was commenced; some 
attemjit was made to harass the rear-guard under Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde, 
hut all the heights had been crowned, and the piequets were withdrawn 
witliout any casualty on our side, although the Vaziris lost some men.* 

The camp was pitched at Mandan Kachi, li mile above Pallosin, where 
the main body was joined by Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden^’s force. 

From the 27th to 31st of May the force remained halted, to admit of the 
,. P sick and wounded ^ing sent hack .to Tank, and 

■ for the litters to rejoin preparatory to an advance 

upon Kani Goram. During this period the arrangements for carrying fifteen 
days’ rations for man and beast were completed by Captain Coxe the 
Deputy Commissioner; and a supply of 4-,000 shoes’ for the soldiers as well 
as horse shoes and nails were brought up from the reaV, the constant marching 
over boulders and through water having cauScd an inordinate expenditure of. 
these necessaries. 

On the 1st May, as it was reported that the Mahsuds had occupied 
the Annai Tangi, 9 miles beyond camp, it had been 
intended to move the next day to within easy range 
of the gorge, so as to attack it in tile early mornin® 
hut late in the afternoon eleven Mahsnd Chiefs arrived in* camp, deputes 
they said, by the whole tribe to make terms. They were received by the Com¬ 
missioner, Brigadier-General Chamberlain and .Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden 
being also present. 

The reasons for the force entering the hills was fully explained to the 
chiefs; the Government proclamation was read to them, in Pushtu, and theV 
were told there was yet time for them to make terms. These were either the 
immediate payment of the value of the cattle stolen during th6 past eight 
fears, calculated at a low estimate at Ks. 48,000, or the giving security for 
its payment within a reasonable time and hostages for their future o-ood 
conduct; and they were further told there was not the slightest wish to mSldle 

In a memoranflum furnished to the Compiler by Major-General R. Taylor, ho sfiys fch^t 
General Chamberlam detached a column direct on Pallosin over the heights on the northern ^'ide 
of the pass, althotigb not mentioned in the despatches. 


General Chamhcrlam's and 
Major Taylor’s Despatches. 
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with their country, fax* less to annex any portion of it, all that was desired 
being that they should keep their clans-people in order and prevent their 
plundering in British territory. 

But the Vaziris had evidently no fancy for paying a fine, and the alter¬ 
native proposal, namely, that they should give a free passage to the force to 
Kani Goram, the capital of the hills, was equally unpalatable. The malik 
who acted as spokesman, a well-known character, named Nabi, of the Shingi 
branch of the tribe, made great protestations of their anxiety for peace; but 
it was evident that they hoped for it without paying for the past, and probably 
vrithout giving security such as we should wish for the future, and further 
that they were decidedly opposed to the march through their comitry. The 
question of security for the future never came actually under discussion, as 
the deliberation never got beyond the first point. 

The tone of the maliks throughout this meeting was quiet and the reverse 
of disrespectful; but through the veil cast by professions of humility and 
desire for peace, might still be discerned the unquelled pride of the men in the 
strength of their tribe and country. Thus, when the march to Kani Goram 
was under discussion, they asked—Why it was wished to go there; the people 
were rough mountaineers difficult to restrain; blood was fresh, and the bodies 
of their relations were still bleaching unburied in the sun; the country was 
mountainous and confined, and not fitted for our army at alF^—all which repre¬ 
sentations of course contained a good deal more of pride and warning than 
of humility and submission* 

One passage in the conversation appeared to show a good feeling, and one 
that the Commissioner would gladly have worked on for good. General 
Chamberlain called attention to the bodies of Vaziris lying near the camp 
or hastily buried by our troops, and explained to the maliks his willing¬ 
ness to allow the relations to come and remove their dead on this and on future 
occasions, as it was'wholly contrary to our customs and feelings to extend 
our hostility to an enemy when dead, and he said it gave him pain to see 
them lying about unburied and uncared for. In reply to this the maliks 
said, if it was pain to us, what must it be to them whose brothers and fathers 
and cousins were thus lying ghastly in the sun, making food for the fowls of 
the air. 

Major Taylor tried to improve this opening, but without result. They no 
doubt feared that the burial parties would be subjected to an ambuscade, as 
they possibly would have been by native commanders, and only at night and 
by stealth did they attempt to recover the bodies of their friends. 

Towards the end of this meeting there arose a point of difference as to 
whether the force should halt or move onward the next day. 

It was an object in every way to move on to Shingi; the ground occupied 
had become unhealthy, and supplies were getting scarcer every day. 

On the other hand, the maliks wished for a day^s delay to consider the 
propositions; but after fully weighing the whole case. General Chamberlain 
decided in favor of moving on, feeling convinced that if the malilcs were 
sincerely bent on peace, this would not interrupt or mar their plan, while it 
saved a day^s supplies and gave the troops a healthy encampment. 

One view of the case which the maliks put forth was very fairly turned 
against them, namely, that in our generosity, as representatives of a strong 
Government, we should allow them some ^'pardah^^ (or screen for their honor), 
lueaning that we shoulrl spare them the disgrace of submission, Cr of having 
an army march through their country; but in answer to this it was fairly 
objected that we also required some pardah an army had marched into 
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't^d' Country to demraid reparation for years of unprov'oked injnryj and trust- 
w5fthy seciti^ity for the time to come, and it was out of' the question that it 
should of its own free will march back «again without attaining satisfaetioh 
on one point or the other, either by realizing the fine demanded, in which case 
all further march would be at once relinquished, or by marching through the 
country. 

When it was decided that the force should move on, General Chamber¬ 
lain promised that it should only move on to the better ground at Shingi, and 
not advance at all towards their position at Annai until the final decision of 
the council was received. On the other hand, the maliks undertook to go and 
consult their tribesmen and to bring back an answer at Shingi on the evemng 
of the following day. 

As the force marched on the morning of the 3nd May to Shingi-ka-kot, 
the chiefs proceeded to rejoin their clansmen at the Annai Tangi j and as the 
advance guard neared Shingi-ka-kot, it was seen that the hills in its neighbour¬ 
hood were occupied; but as their chiefs approached, the Vaziris descended and 
moved off with them. 

Not even a message was received during the afternoon of the S5nd, the 
march was therefore continued the following morning; the Annai Gorge was 
found abandoned, the Vaziris having fallen back to their next position, distant 
5 miles, known as the Barara Tangi, and which was said to be the more 
defensible of the two gorges. 

As there was no suitable ground for a camp between the Annai and Barara 
Gorges, the force encamped for the day at Ziriram, at the southern entrance to 
the Annai Gorge, when the destruction of houses and crops was again 
carried on. During the afternoon 400 of the foot levies were brought up from 
Jandola to assist in guarding the convoy of grain, the remainder of that 
garrison was then ordered to return to Tank. 

But before any further advance was made, it was thought right to make 
one last effort for a peaceful settlement with the Vaziris, and the Ahmadzai 
Vaziri Chief, who had been the bearer of the proclamation, was despatched to 
the Mahsiid leaders to ask for the promised answer. So determined however 
were the Mahsuds generally for war, and so confidently did they count upon 
their numbers and position, that our messenger, though a Vaziri, was insulted 
and threatened, and one rufRan, a petty chief and notorious leader of free¬ 
booters, went the length of drawing his sword and hacking his horse to pieces. 
Thus disgraced our messenger returned to camp, mounted on a horse given 
him by a Malisad Chief. Nothing was left therefore but to reply to their 
appeal to the sword. 

The reason why the Vaziris had not stood at the Annai Tangi was obvious 
enough, for it was found the easiest the troops had passed through; whilst 
the Barara Gorge was unquestionably the most difficult of any that were seen. 
Moreover, from the Annai upwards, the passage is considerably naiTovver thaii 
it is below the gorge, and the hills on either side are steeper and higher. 
In short, above the Annai the whole road (with the exception of two Kaebis,; 

the one at the entrance to the Barara Tangi, and the other the ' 
Bagivvala beyond it) is a defile until close to Kani Goram, when the hills 
l:)ecarae lower and rounder in form. 

Soon after daylight on the 4th the force moved forward, aud after 
advancing 4 miles up the defile entered a narrow cultivated dell, at the 
further end of which, and distant about a mile, was the Barara Gorge, 

which, it had been reported, the enemy were holding 
in strength. This was now confirmed by spies wbo 
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met the column, as well iis by the reports of the flankin< 2 ;> parties.; and as 
the force approached the position the Mahsud piequets were seen retiring from 
their more advanced pointsk' * ^ 

The Barara Tangi is a narrow cleft cut by the Tank Zam through a chain 
of mountains crossing its course at right angles. 
General s Keport. Both sides of the passage are perpendicular clifFs of 

40 or 50 feet hi height, from which the mountains slope upwards at a con¬ 
siderable incline. 

Thp enemy, who numbered from 4,000 to'7,000, were in position as 
follows J 
A thick grove of trees concealed the actual mouth of the pass from the 
5 X u* column, but it was conjectured from seeing low lines 
Knemy» centre position. ^re^istworks immediately over it that sometking 

Commiesioner’B Beport. prepared there. 

It proved eventually to be a strong abattis, composed of large stones and 
felled poplar trees, forming a massive barrier, completely closing the pass. 
G iins would have had but little etfeet on this abattis ; it took the Sappers, after 
the heights had been taken, half an hour to make a gap in it sufficient for 
the force to pass through. 

The right of the enemy^s position was very formidable. On the true 
„ , . ... right of the mouth of the pass, and overhanging it, 

..nemy s ng posi ion. ^ craggy steep hill surmounted by a tower; then 

came a short level interval, and then the commencement of a lofty ridge, 
which, from its precipitous nature, was wholly unassailable by an attacking 
force; while from the great distance of its chief peaks from the scene of 
action, it was only necessary for the defending force to occupy the spurs above 
their position to enable them to lend good assistance by their fire. 

From the tower to the spur of the main hill stretched a double row of 
breastworks, and for some distance up the spurs of the ridge breastworks were 
terraced one above another, affording a flanking fire on a force attacking the 
main position. Above these again were the sharphooters, crouched in the 
rooky spurs of the ridge, whose fire would also tell on the ranks of a body 
advancing along the ledge between the main ridge and the ravine,-—the only 
line of approach by which an attack could be made on the breastworks of the 
chief position. The precipitous ridge, already described, afforded also what 
most hillmen like~a safe line of retreat,—enabling them to inflict injnry on 
an attacking force up to the last moment, and then to retire without the fear 
of being cut off. 

The ascent to the left of the enemy^s position was steep, hut some of its 
spurs were practicable to infantry and mules. The 
most difficult feature to deal with was the ravine, 
which joins the Zam just at the mouth of the pass. 
For, it appeared that even if the heights on the left 
bank of this ravine were taken, little advantage would 
be gained, as probably this position was cut off from the heights beyond, 
which were very stiff, and were strongly occupied. The advanced position on 
theenemy^s left was also strongly occupied, and when the Vaziri leaders saw 
that it was intended to seize it as the first step, they lost no time in greatly 
strengthening it. 


Enemies’ lel'fc position. 

General Chamberlain’s 
Despatch. 

Commissioner’s Despatch. 
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Plan of Attack. , 

The plan of attack was as follows 
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Lefl Cohpmn. 

Ijieutenant-Colone] Lumsden, c. b., com¬ 
manding. 

Advance. 

Wing, 6th Pan jab Infanti'y, 300 men—Lieute¬ 
nant Fisher. 

Sii^p^ort, 

Wing, Guide Infantry, 260 men—^Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lumsden. 

Peshawar Mountain Train, 4 pieces—Captain 
DeEude. 

jReserve. 

Wing, 6th Police Battalion, 300 men—Lieute¬ 
nant Orchard. 


Right Column, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Green, c.B., commamling. 
Advcmee, 

Wing, 3rd Pan jab Infantry, 300 men—Lieute¬ 
nant Buxton. ; 

Supjport, 

2nd Panjab Infantry, 600 men—Lieutenant 
Colonel Green, c. b. 

Hazara Mountain Train, 4 pieces—Captain 
Butt 

Reserve. 

Wing, 1st Panjab Infantry, 300 men^—Captain 
Keyes. 


General 

Despatch. 


Centre Column. 

Lieufcenant-ColOnel A. Wilde, C.B., commanding. 

Nos. 2 and 3 Pan jab Light Field Battery Captain Miiister and Hughes. 
Wing, 4th Pan jab Infantry—Lieutenant-Colopol Wilde, c.B. 

24th Pan jab Infantry—Lieutenant Chalmers. 

Reserve Column. 

Major Bothney commanding, 

Cavalry, Hazara Gurkha Battalion—Major Rothnej^ 

Baggage. 

Foot Levies-Baggage——14th Panjab Infantry Captain Ward* 

Rear Guard., 

4th Sikh Infantry—Lieutenant Jenkins, 

Tlie right <3olumn was to crown the heights on the right. The left 
column was to threaten that flank by the passage 
leading to the tower, but was not to advance against 
the enemyposition before the right attack had suc- 
defences would become partially open to enfilade from 
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< 3 eeded, when the left 
our right attache. 

The troops in the centre were drawn up in the bed of the defile> about 
900 yards from the gorge. 

The reserve was drawn up a little in rear of the centre. 

The baggage was massed in rear of the reserve; its flanks protected by 
the 14th Panjab Infantry and Foot Levies, whilst its rear was guarded by 
a wing of the 4th Sikh Infantry. 

The Right Attack. 

A plateau, about SOO yards, below the crest of the hill, (on which the 
enemy had erected a strong line of breastworks,) was 
reached without any loss. From Ibis plateau three 
small spurs, with ravines between them, led to the crest 
of the hill, and the 3rd Panjab Infantry were ordered to 
advance covered by the fire of the Mountain Guns, and 
the Field Guns with the Centre column in the nullah. 

Two companies were thrown into skirmishing order, 
the remainder in support; but the fire from breastwoi'ks 
being very heavy, the rear companies of the 3rd Panjab 
Infantry were pushed on to strengthen those in advance f 


General Chamberlain’s 
Despatch. 

Lieutenant -Colonel 
Green’s Keport. 

Regimental History, 
3rd Panjab Infantry, 
Enquiry by Lieutenan t- 
Colonel Wilde. 

|;j Enquiry for order of 
merit, &c. 
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t tlie same time tbe 2nd Punjab Infantry was ordered to move up in colaii 
sections to the cover of a spur of a hill (about two«third$ of the way up), to 
keep down the flanking fire on the left of the Srd Panjab Infantry and as a 
support to it. The iBt Panjab Infantry was halted as a reserve, and as a 
support to the Mountain Battety. 

After a difficult advance, during which there were some 20 casualties, 
the leading men of the 3rd Panjab Infantry, headed by Lieutenant Buxton, 
rushed to within a short distance of the breastworks, situated on the crest of 
a rugged, steep ascent, the last 12 or 15 feet of which were almost inaccessible. 

The ground was much cut up by ravines, and the attacking party was 
conesqnently much dispersed, and broken up into knots of men, so that 
there was not a sufficient body collected in any one spot to make the final 
rush. The men, to avoid the^ enemy^s fire and the stones hurled down upon 
them from above, now sought shelter behind the rocks, whence they could only 
keep up a desultory fire on the breastworks. 

Tbo Vaziris emboldened by the check, and at the moment receiving 
an accession of numbers from the rear, leaped their breastworks and with 
a shout rushed down upon the Srd Panjab Infantry sword in hand, causing a 
panic which became general. The Srd Panjab Infantry were driven 
back upon the support, which also gave way, and the enemy bravely 
continued tbeir advance upon the Mountain Guns and the Reserve. 

The nature of the ground admitted of the attack being witnessed alike 
by friend and foe; and as the Vaziris charged down the hill, their bright 
swords glistening in the sun, the mountains resounded with the plaudits of 
their clansmen as they cheered them on to victory. 

Although many of the 1st Panjab Infanfry who were in reserve got 
mixed up with the two lines which had been driven back, those on the 
right, who were clear of the retreating bodies, escaped the panic, when 
Captain Keyes, (who cut down the leader of a party which was aHvanc- 
ing on the flank of the guns,) putting himself at the head of this portion of 
the reserve, turned the tide wdiich aflhirs had taken in favor of the Mahsuds. 
But the men of the Mountain Battery under Captain Butt had never sw^erved, 
they had gallantly stood to and fought their guns, and the enemy were now, not 
only under the fire of the Mountain Guns, but also un,j^er that of the Field Guns 
bclov;, and their triumph, brilliant as it had been for the moment, was over. 
Brave and dashing as are the hillmen in attack,, when checked they are lost, 
and the Mahsuds retreated up the hill hotly pursued by the 1st Panjab 
Infantry who took the main breastwork; the other troops now rallying, 
breastwork after breastwork was carried, and the right of the position won. 

Our loss had been 30 killed, including Lieutenant Ayton (Her Majest/s 
94th Regiment, attached to the 2nd Panjab Infantry,) shot through the head 
„ at the commencement of the ascent, and 84 wounded. 

Amongst the killed, was a dooly-bearer of the 2nd 
Punjab Infantry, shot whilst assisting under a sharp fire to.tie up Lieutenant 
Ayton^s wound. 

The enemy left 35 dead bodies on the ground, including some chiefs. 
The rufiian woo had killed our messengers horse, and the leader of the party 
which had killed the detachment of police in 1855, being of the number. 


The Left Attack. 

The enemy on the right of the gorge, disheartened by the loss of their left 
position and exposed to the fire of our guns from the right column, were now 
giving way, so orders were sent to Lieutenant-Colonel Luinsden to advance. 
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W^p'- . .. k 

AA^I’ moving' on the tower, he ascended tlie eastern slope of the hill, when h< 
cleared ridge after ridge with his Mountain Guns with a loss of only 2 men. 


The Centre Attack, 


Commissioner's 

patch. 


Des- 


As soon as the barricade at tlie mouth of the gorge had been removed, 
the wings of the 4th Panjab Infantry and the Hazara Gurkha Battalion were 
sent up to clear the eastern ridges, as the hill ascended by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Greenes column was separated from these hills by the tributary to the Zatn, 
before alluded to. 

No farther opposition was then offered, and the camp was pitched on the 
Bagiwalla Kachi, 8-miles beyond the defile. 

Exposed as the enemy had been to the fire of both 
Field and Mountain Guns and Rifles, their losses in 
killed and wounded must have been very severe, although it was impossible 
to ascertain them exactly for the following reasons : 

When the Vaziris go out to a distance to fight, they know the numbers 
they take out and the number missing at the end of the day, and in such 
case the loss is easily ascertained by spies; but here our troops were in the 
midst of their homes, and men in leaving the field dispersed in families, some 
even retreating to the hills in rear of the troops; and thus an individual Vaziri 
questioned by a spy was quite unable to say what number of men had been 
killed, or had gone ofl’, or had been carried away wounded. 

The crops in the neiglibourhood of camp were given over to the cattle, 
and the bouses set fire to. 

In the evening a deputation was received from the Mahsud Chiefs 
expressing renewed wishes for peace. The Chief of Makin also sent to 
intercede for that place, and another leader sent a special messenger to beg 
that his property might be spared. To all conciliatory answers were ^iven, 
and they were assured that, if they would come in and make peace, there was 
no wish to injure them^ farther. 

The last act of the day was to commit the remains of the late. Lieutenant 
Ayton to the grave. A spot was carefully selected, which would be almost 
certain to escape observation, and by the light of a bright moon he was laid 

in his last resting-place; and few soldiers sleep in a 
Commissioner s Despatch, gpQt. While his funeral was being conducted, 

the ground on the opposite side of the stream was one blaze of fire, in which 
the mortal remains of the Sikhs and Hindus who liad fallen were being 
gradually reduced to ashes, and it was impossible not to reflect on the position 
which the few English officers occupied, leading a mixed force, composed 
entirely of strangers, to effect the subjection of tribes whose country no native 
power had ever ventured to invade. 

In his despatch General Chamberlain stated that the officers he desired to 
bring specially to notice for the attack on the Barara position, were. Captain 
Keyes, commanding 1st Resrirnent Panjab Infantry, Captain Butt, command¬ 
ing Hazara Mountain Train, and Lieutenant Ruxton, commanding 3rd Panjab 
Infantry. 

At sun-rise the next morning (Sth) the force advanced, and at 4 in the 
afternoon, after a march of 15 miles, halted near Kani Goram. 

As the force ascended, the defile became narrower and the ascent steeper. 
Hitherto only the wiki olive had been seen, but oaks were now founa The 
appearance of the houses improved as the troops advanced, and there was an air of 


comfort and solidity about them ; many of the vistas where the stream rushvd 
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ig its eourse, hemmed in on%ither side by slips o£ cultivation bordered 
'>t6ws of willows and poplars^ wore exceedingly picturesque* 

Belying on the friendly professions of the chiefs^ to crops and pro¬ 

perty was stayed, with one exception, that of the Shmghi village of Ginjal, 
the residence of people notorious for their depredations upon the border | and\ as 
the head of the clan, through whose tract the troops were passing, sent a. 
messenger to say that he was coming in immediately, and to intercede for his 
property,■safeguards were left at every collection of buildings, at the same 
time for our own security the heights had to be crowned, notwithstanding 
which precaution the column was fired upon and 2 horses shot. 

At Maidani, about 4 miles from Kani Goram, the force was met by 
the ^JSyads and tJrmar elders of the latter place, who were assured of pro¬ 
tection, and who were told to return and recall the inhabitants. 

On reaching Maidani the country assumed quite a different aspect. The 
hdis were generally low and of easy slope, and in some places had the appear¬ 
ance of downs. The plateau is there reached, from which the lower ranges 
radiate, ending in the Mountains of Pir Ghal and Shui Dar. 

Tlie town of Kani Goram is built on the southern slope of a low hill, 
the houses rising in tiers. It contains, it is said, 800 houses; these are built of 
stone, and arc flat roofed: some of them have a sort of balcony in front. 
The piTUcipal street is roofed over to keep off the snow in winter, and the 
rain in spring and summer. 

A small stream runs in front of and below the town, on either side of 
w^hich are the gardens of the townspeople, containing walnut and other fruit 
trees, and vines. Above the gardens are terraced fields, which then bore 
laxuriant crops of green corn. The gardens are fast going to decay, the people 
gaying they derive no benefit from them, as the Mahsuds plunder the fruit 

Hardly any Vaziris reside in the town, but all the tribal meetings are held 
there. The inhabitants are Syads, and a Pathan clan called Urmar, who 
occupied, the country until dispossessed by the Vaziris, They carry on the 
trade of the country. The Urmars are not a fighting class of their own free 
will; but as they had under compulsion taken part in the defence of the 
Barara Pass, and as they had furnished no supplies to the camp, it was thought 

General’s Despatch. pi’oper that they should pay a nazaranah of Rs. 2,000, 
lu consideration of which the town was to be spared. 
This was immediately arranged for, and good security was given by the 
Syads, who are the head of the society, and who have considerable mercantile 
and other connections with Tank. 

Tlie force halted on the 6th. During the night a fire broke out in 
the town; it was in the house of a Syad, and had been caused by a 
^aziri in revenge for some supposed injury. The bodies of t^vo camel 
drivers,-who liad, in opposition of orders, gone beyond the line of sentricvS, 
were found at daylight hacked to pieces. 

^ Some of the townspeople now returned to their homes, but they were 
in too great awe of the Mahsuds to assist us with supplies,—a little tobacco 
and some grass sandals being the extent of the aid afforded. 

The height of the camp was found to be 6,700 feet above the sea, and 
the range to the south (easily ascended) 8,300. Numbers of wild plants 
and flowers, such as, Thyme, Forget-me-not, Clover, and several other kinds 
common to England, were found. 

Thj Pir Ghal Mountain was too distant finm the camp, and too difficult 
of ascent to be visited, much as the survey oflicers desired to do ascend it to 
by down the range to the west. 
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No further eoinrauiiieation havi?)^ been received from the Mahsitd Chiefs, 
a haJt was made on the 7th, and messengers were sent to ascertain the inten¬ 
tion of the enemj, when a most unsatisfactory reply was received,—the pnly 
thing definite in it being that if the force would remain two or three days at 
Kani Goram, they would come in to arrange terms. I'hey were well 
aware of the unreasonableness of their request, knowing full well that the 
supplies were limited; and these once expended, there was nothing but starva¬ 
tion for the camp until the plains were reached. The cavalry and private 

horses had been put on half rations of grain. How- 
F.eMiorcoordc.8. Brigadier-General Chamberlain determined to 

halt the 8th, to give them no excuse for not coming in ; when in return for 
this forbearance, it was found the enemy were discussing where further opposi¬ 
tion could best be made. To avoid injuring the crops, the camels had been 
starved for two days, (for they would not browse on the oak trees,) but the 
duplicity of the chiefs having thus relieved us from, any necessity for self- 
sacrifice, the beasts were allowed to satisfy their hunger in the fields. 

Although the force had come provided with blankets and great-coats, 
the great change in climate, and more especially the really cold nights, added 
to the rain which fell every afternoon, began to tell upon the troops, 
British officers as well as men; and fever and diarrhoea were sendino* 
numbers into hospital. To enable them to be transported, bedsteads were 
procured from the town, which were transformed into camel litters through 
the ej^ertions of Captain Pollard, Field Engineer, and Lieutenant Chalmers, 
commanding the Pioneers, aided by regimental armourers.. 

During the halt of the force at Kani Goram, the soldiers were permitted to 
visit the town morning and evening in parties .under officers; and on one 
occasion, one of the head Syads, who was watching their orderly march 
through the place, loudly called out to the by-standers, " 'Well done! British 
Justice.” General Chamberlain observed that such a remark from such a sect 
was more honorable to our arms and country than any military success. 

As no communication was received from the chiefs, the force moved back 
on the 9th to Doa Toza, miles, setting fire to everything that had been 
spared and protected on its upward march. To this only one exception was. 
made in favour of a small property opposite the camp, known to belong to tbe 
son of the Ahmadzai Chief, Swahn Khan, famous as having as far back as 
1824 shewn civility to the enterprising traveller Mooreroft, and as having 
subsequently rendered assistance to the fate Sir Herbert Edwardes wJien thsit 
officer entered upon tbe settlements of the Banu Valley in 1847. 

On the march some attempt was made to annoy the rear-guard, but only 
2 men were wounded, whilst the enemy suffered from the practice of the 
long range rifles of officers. 

Doa Toza is the point where the Tank Zam divides into two branches, one 
going south-west to Kani Goram, the other a little north of west to 
Makin, and the camp was pitched at the junction; the hills close in here 
and are high and rugged, and it is a difficult position to quit in presence- of 
an enemy. 

The next morning (lOlh) a move was made towards Makin, 5 J miles; it was 
not known if the Mahsuds would oppose the force entering that valley, or if an 
attack would he made on the rear. The first part of the defile was difficult 
but after about 3 miles the hills became lower; and opposite Makin the plateau 
is again attained. 

No attempt was made to oppose the column; the picquets were skilfully 
withdrawir and the rear-guard under Limitenant-Colonel Wilde reached 
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with only a men and 1 horse wounded. All Mahsud property pas^ 
ou the march was destroyed. 

The force was now approaching the boundar}'' line that sep^ates the 
Mahsuds from the Ahmadzais; and an Ahmadzai settlement, located within the 
Mahsud border, was passed on the inarch. Relying on protection being 
afforded them, the inhabitants had remained at their homes, and safeguards 
had been placed over their property as the column passed: unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, one of the rear-guard flanking parties not being aware of the circumstances, 
and coming suddenly upon some Ahmadzais, took them for Mahsuds | when, 
before any explanation could be entered into, the party fired and badly 
wounded 3 of the Ahmadzais. These men were brought into camp and their 
wounds attended to} but being unwilling to accompany the force, they were 
sent back to^their homes each with a handsome present. 

The Tallejr of Makin, which is the true Vaziri head-quarter, is situated 
at the point where the mountains of Shui Dar and Pir Ghal close in upon 
each other,—a spur from each mountain forming its northern and southern face. 
_ . . , ^ , The houses are built upon the slopes of these spurs, 

CommisBioner’sDeBpatc . spaces between them being covered with groves of 

wild olives and apricot trees. Makin contains numerous smelting houses, and 
is the principal seat of the Mahsud iron trade. Next to K.ani Goram it is 
the most important and best built place in the country; many of the houses 
measure 50 n 20,feet, with solid stone walls, and roofs of excellent timber. The 
whole of the valley is cultivated, and considerable skill and labour have been 
exhibited in turning to account every bit of ground available for cultivation. 
A small stream, having its rise within the gorge formed by the meeting of the 
Shui D.ar and Pir Ghal Mountains, flows through the centre of the valley 
which is filled with villages of considerable size. 

Earnestly desiring to come to a settlement, and to avoid having to com¬ 
mit further destruction, a last effort was made to induce the tribe to listen to 
reason; and to this end a Mahsud, who was in camp, was despatched by the Com¬ 
missioner to inform the tribe of our wish to spare the place. But,_though 
they had suffered so much and wmre perfectly aware of their inability to 
withstand our arms, their stubborn pride would not still allow of their yielding, 
and on this, as on previous occasions, nothing came of the proposal. 

The force accordingly halted the next day (IMh), when the work of 
destruction went on. The ridges of the northern and southern sides were 
crowned by Infantry and Mountain Guns, whilst a column moved up the centre 

of th4 valley. _ , t • i . 

In this maimer, the few men inclined to offer opposition were driven back 
to the main range-s, where they were kept until the force retired. By evening 
the whole of the town and villages were in flames, and the towers burnt or 
blown up, amidst shouts and yells of rage from the Vaziris on the mountains. 
At dusk the troops returned to camp with only two casualties. 

The state of the supplies now rendered it absolutely necessary to bring the 
operations to a close; and, as was previously intended, Banu became the point 
on which the trooiis began to move. As they marched away from Makin on 
the 13th, two high towers which guard the entrance to the valley, and which 
had been occupied by our picquets, were blown up, and Makin was left in ruins. 

' A march of 8^ miles up the bed of the ravine was made to Razmuk, from 
which descends the defile leading to the Banu Valley. Shortly after leaving 
Makin, the Mahsud boundaries were passed, and the A.hmadzai lands were 
Entered; but before crossing the boundary, the Mahsud village of Tula Chiai 
was given to the flames, and its crops destroyed. 
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After passing the Mahsud limits, small parties of the Mahsuds still eudea 
vdarijd to annoy the line of march from the hill sides. Considering the relative 
position of the two bi’anches—Mahsuds and Ahmadznis—it was not to 
be expected that the Ahmadzais could or would interfere to prevent the Mahsuds 
following the column, and the rear-guard lost 2 men and 1 hofse wounded. 

The country about Razmak has much the appearance of English, downs, 
and is covered with turf and wild flowers, the violet amongst the number. 
Both at Makin and Bazmak the cuckoo was heard and the regular English 
magpie seen in numbers. Razmak is 7,300 feet above the level of the sea, 
and is the greatest altitude to which the camp attained. The crest of the 
Razmak Pass is the water-shed between Banu and Tank, the water on one 
side flowing into the Banu Valley, and on the other side into the Tank Zam. 

As the camels would not browse upon the oak trees, fields of green corn 
were purchased for them to graze in, and from this day everything required 
was paid for most scrupulously. 

Daring the 13th there was a halt, to admit of the road down the pass 
being made practicable for guns and laden animals; this for about a mile 
and a half is very steep, when the bed of the Khissora Pass is reached, 
the fall of which is gradual from this point. 

By 2 p.M. on the 14th the road was ready, when the tents were struck and 
the descent was commenced. Daring the 12th, 18th, and 14th, heavy rain 
had fallen at intervals, and the wind was cold and cutting; the supplies were 
running sliort and the camels were suffering from want of food; and as 
there was no certainty when the rain might cease, the General considered it 
undesirable to delay the onward march, even though a late move would 
prevent the rear-guard reaching the now ground till very late. 

By night-fall the heights on either side of the pass were crowned, and 
every one passed into camp in safety, though it was midnight before the rear¬ 
guard came in. Some shots were exchanged without loss to us. 

The stone from which the Vaziris extract their iron seemed to be more 
abundant at the head of the Khissora, than at any other place the troops 
passed through, and each collection of houses had its smelting furnaces. 

From Rah Gani the force marched on the 15th to Larshah (10 miles). 
The rear-guard was fired upon as it quitted the ground, but after this the 
Mahsuds were left behind and no farther molestation was attempted. 

A march of 12 miles on the 16th brought the column to Doa Wurfcha, 
it was necessary to halt the following day on account of rain, the bed 
of the defile becoming a torrent impassable even by an elephant. From 
the ridge behind the camp a portion of the Dawar Valley was visible, and 
beyond it the outline of the tract General Chamberlain had passed over 
a few months previous, when operating against the Kahal Khels. 

On the bleak heights of Razmuk the stunted wheat was struggling into 
ear, hub as the troops descended, every few miles brought its change in climate, 
until at Doa Wurkha the Ahmadzais were found treading out their com pre¬ 
paratory to moving up to summer quarters. As the troops marched along, 
men, women, and children, left their encampments to watch them pass, thus 
proving their confidence in our sense of justice. Almost everjr plateau of 
cultivation had its higb narrow tower of two or more stories, built partly to 
afford refuge to the men who remain behind to attend to the rain crops, and 
partly for the defence of the defile. 

The Povindahs had been ordered to m^ch round at the back of the 
p . . . „ Kundigur Mountain Til? Spin Warn, and to enter the 

r* Commissioners espaci. Valley, to destroy crops, houses, &c.; and 

c 2 
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.when the force was at Kani Goram, the Commissioner heard that they ’ 
close to fvhissom^ and that the Mahsuds had been consequently obliged to 
remove from their villages to the hill tops; but after the return of the force 
it was known that some quarrel had arisen between the Povindahs and their 
especial enemies—the Ahmadzais, and that fighting had ensued;—word was 
therefore, sent to the Povindahs to pass on to their homes. They had raai’ched 
in with the full intention of working against the Mahsuds, and their doing so 
successfully at this point would have completed the disturbance of every portion 
of the Mahsud country but one, and that a thinly inhabited portion; and 
though the move of the Povindahs was rather a failure, owing to their previous 
hostility with the Ahmadzais, the eflPect on the Mahsuds will not be thrown 
away* . 

On the 18th, after 10 miles. Spin Warn was reached, just clear of the 
defile and within British territory; and on the 19th May the Expeditionary 
Force marched into Banu, where it was broken up after one month of the 
exertions inseparable''from hill warfare. 

General Chamberlain thus describes the services which the troops had 
rendered*—The shortest marches took hours to perform, the safety of the 
followers, supplies, and baggage, requiring the heights on both sides to be 
crowned and held until the arrival of the rear-guard. Though starting by 
sun-rise, it was generally noon and often later before the new ground was 
reached; arrived there, day picquets had to be posted, and escorts for the 
surveyors, and cattle, and foragers, to be supplied. 

In tlie afternoon fatigue parties had to be turned out to construct breast¬ 
works for the night picquets. These had to be substantially built ivith stones 
collected from the hill sides, and to be palisaded to prevent a sudden rush 
by overpowering numbers^*. Near sun-set from 700 to 1,000 men oo(mpied 
these works, their comparatively isolated position rendering support difficult; 
at dusk the tents were struck, and, in addition to in-lying picquets, half 
the men slept accoutred, and the whole in uniform. 

But no one grudged the exertion, for all felt that success and 
honor, and safety depended on unceasing vigilance. The result was, 
that in a march of 160 miles through an unknown and difficult country, 
carrying 16 days^ supplies for 8,000 men, with an enemy ever on the watch 
to take advantage of reraissness, the expeditionarj^ force lost but 3 
camp followers, and as many camels,—the former through their own negligence 
and disobedience of orders, the latter by a bold thief, who feigned to be a 
camel driver, and who was not noticed till beyond reach. Every camel that 
tell from exhaustion had been immediately shotf that it might not be of any 
use to the enemy. 


* The style of defence was to build an interior sangar," or breastwork of stones, and to 
Itoport by Captain Pollard, surround it at a (listence of some 25 or 30 paces with uu abattis. 
Held Engineer. When trees were not procurable, small thorny brushwood pegged 

down, or weighted down by massive stones when pegs would not hold, made a good substitute. 

t The number of camels that died, or had to be destroyed, can iiever be known. 
Letter from Colonel Bceher, Compensation for 151 attached to the levies and the supply 
Commissioner of Dera ismail department was paid; but by soma mistake bills for compensation 
Khan. fQj. those died or killed, attached to regiments, were not sent in. 

; Letter from Colonel B. Toylor. Colonel R, Taylor, the Comiaissioner, staled that although it should 
never be allowed as a precedent in regm'd to camels employed in ihoplainst it would be only just, 
considering the fatiguing nature of the marches, the scantiness of forage, and the short time 
for feeding, and politic considering how much depends on carriage, that the owners of camels, 
&c., employed in hill expeditions should be compensated for casualties. When carriage is pressed 
on such occasions, the owners feel the Government are taking their property to certain ruin. 
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-jCjeneral Ciiamberlain added, the conduct of the troops had been 
most excellent, and every officer afforded the most cheerful and hearty 
support. « In addition to officers already named as havings distingriishcd 
themselves, the General specially acknowledged the services rendered by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden, c.b., commanding Corps of Guides j Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. Green, c. B., commanding 2nd Panjab Infantry ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wilde, O.B., commanding ith Panjab Infantry; Captain Pollard, Field 
Engineer; Surgeon H. B. Buckle, senior Surgeon, and upon whom devolved' 
the superintendence of medical arrangements: and the General testified to 
the unwearied zeal with which Major Walker and hie assistants. Lieutenants 
Basevi and Bramfleld, of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, accomplished their 
task of constructing a map of the country. He also observed that the 
report on the flora of the country by Assistant Surgeon T. S. Stewart, 
would fill up a blank in the botanical chart of the Trans-Indus frontier. 
The Panjab Government, when sending on the report of the operations, 
alluded to the services of Captain H. C. Johnstone, ^pograjAical Survey, 
who had been attached to the expedition. 

^General Chamberlain after stating that the Commissioner, Major Taylor, 
and the Deputy Commissioner, Captain Coxe, had as military officers from the 
first taken part in everything, and cheerfully rendered every assistance in their 
power, added he had to acknowledge how greatly the military operations 
wore assisted by the hearty co-operation of those officers in their capacities 
of Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of obtaining information. Major Taylor's 
sketches and description of the country proved to be singularly accurate, 
and no exertion was spared by him to afford every assistance. Indeed General 
Chamberlain said he would be ungrateful were he not to say that, had Major 
Eeynell Taylor been an officer of the staff instead of the chief political officer 
in camp, he could not have afforded more assistance, or more freely placed his 
services at the Generars disposal. Of Captain H. W. H. Coxe, he was bound 
to say that, without his excellent arrangements for keeping the troops in 
supplies, the force could not have separated itself, as it did, from all com¬ 
munication with the rear, and the advance upon Kani Qoram would not have 
been practicable. 

It was stated by Major Taylor that the Nawabs Foujdar Khan Bahadur 

Commissioner’s Despatch. ^Newaz Khan of lank, aud the eldest son 

of the Nawab of Dera Ismail Khan, besides some other 
chiefs of border influence, accompanied the force, and that all were desirous 
of exhibiting their loyalty; and that the Irregular Levies did the duty assigned 
to them cheerfully and well, and exhibited an excellent spirit. 

The Commissioner in his despatch also alluded to the energy with which 
supplies were sent up from Tank by the Assistant Commissioners, Captain 
Ferris and Lieutenant Ommanney, before the force advanced from Pallosin. ' 

In a despatch from the Secretary of State for India, it was recorded that 
frnm Highucss the Field Marshal, Commanding, 

of ^tato for India. ^ in-chief, had agreed with the Secretary of State in 

highly appreciating the skill, energy, and judgment 
displayed by the Commander, and the disciplined courage and devotion 
exhibited by the troops, in carrying to a successful issue operations of such 
peculiar difficulty. That the service rendered to the State was of considerable 
political importance, and proved that under proper guidance a well organized 
force can penetrate the nigged mountains which form the northern frontier 
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; of India, and operate at will against the warlike tribes which inhabit them, 
without loss, and independently of local supplies. 

It was further intimated that the name of Brigadier-General N. 0hanrber- 
lain, c. B 4 , would be submitted to Her Majesty, in view to his nomination as 
a Knight Commander of the Order of the Bath. That Captain C. P. Keyeses 
distinguished conduct at the Barara Pass would be rewarded by a Brevet 
Majority; and that the conduct of Captain Butt, R. a., on the same occasion 
merited the favorable notice of Her Majesty^s Government. 

The cordial aid afforded by the political officers was considered by the 
^ ^ ^ ^ Governor General in Council to be deserving of the 

«preme o- highest commendation ; and the special thanks of His 
Excellency in Council were to be conveyed to Lieufce- 
nant-Colonel E. Taylor, o. b., the Commissioner, whose valuable services had 
been prominently brought to notice by the Brigadier-GeneraL 

, " General Observations. 

No trace of the amount expended in the Military Department is to be 
found. The expense in the Civil Department was 
Rs. 64,47 li and the principal items of expenditure 
were-— 


McGrcg'Oi**a Gazetteer. 


Camel hire ... ... ... 

Bullock hire 
Donkey hire 
Shoes and sandals* 

Commissaiiat establishment, <&c. 

Subsistence allowance to Chiefs 
Khillats to Chiefs 

Pensions to heirs of levies killed ... ..w 

Compensation for damage to crops, loss of camels, &o. 
Pay of temporary levies 
Carriages for levies 


14,745 

4,124 

376 

3,337 

4,108 

1,346 

1,725 

2,950 

14,229 

19,285 

1,635 


The returns of the sick are very incomplete, but those which are forth- 

„ , , . 1 , -1 coming, as well as the amount of carriage which was 

Eemarka by the Compiler. ^ iv-. o 

attached to regiments for sick and wounded, are given 

iu Appendices U and I. 

With regard to the medical arrangements, Deputy Surgeon-General 
Buckle, Presidency Circle, has been good enou^ to furnish the following 
memorandum;— 

“ There is no record of the information required regarding medical arrange- 
“ ments, &c., in frontier expeditions. The returns of the regiments employed on 
“ thevarious'expeditions were submitted, as usual, in the monthly return of sick, 
" to the Medical Department. When the expedition assumed larger propor- 
" tions, as that against the Mahsud Vaziris of 1860 and the Ambeyla campaign, 
daily states of sick were submitted every d[ay to the General commanding. 

“ The organization of the Panjab Frontier Force is on the principle of 
“ making every regiment efficient in all details. The regiments in the plains 
" keep up 75 camels, in the hills 100 mules. The hospital 1 dooly and 6 beai-ers 
'‘per company; in past days, when the,companies were 10 and 8, the doolies 
"and hearers were in proportion: and the same with the cavalry per troop. 
" With each infantry regiment, besides the complement of doolies, 10 stretchers 

* Sandals were issued without charge to the troops as a special case daring the operations 
by order of General Chambelain, subject to the confirmation of Government, in consideration of the 
great wear and tear there had been. 







The force was 
except the olBoers. 
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witli poles, aud 2 fracture doolies. Oa proceeding on service, 4 camels with 
"kajawaHs are allowed, and 1 camel to carry the poles of the stretchers and the 
streteheF. The idea being, that on proceeding into the hills the doolies or a 
"portion of them should be left behind, a dooly requiring 6 men, and 4 being 
"ample for a stretcher. The provision of carriage for the sick was usually 
"found adequate. 

"There were no medical provisions required, or ever made, except to a very 
small extent, which will be explained, beyond what was maintained with 
" every regiment. 

^^‘.The ordinary custom on the force proceeding on service was to 
"direct complete wings of the regiment detailed to concentrate at the place 
" selected.^ By this means all weakly and sick men were left behind as guards 
“ at the different stations. The force was thus actually a selected force, and 
“the carriage allotted for the whole regiment thus became available fora wing 
“ only. In the same way, medical stores and hospital npeessaries were selected. 

Native forts along the frontier provisions were stock- 

* "ed, and the Commissariat was managed by the civil 
"officers of the districts. Camels to carry *attah' for 
" a certain time accompanied the force at times with a proportion of mules. 
"Along with the ordinary hospital necessaries, as the force contained a larger 
" numbCT of Sikhs—-rum, opium, bhang, spices (mussalahs for native food), 
' cloth; for bandages, arrowroot, sago, gundabaroza, and things to supplement 
" dressings, were provided. 

"The Mahsud expedition assumed rather large proportions. There were 
"some 5,000 troops, and perhaps 1,200 Irregulars; the latter had no medical 
" arrangements, and th.e civil dispensaries in the Derajat were laid under con- 
tribution in the shape of bandages and sticking.,plaster. 

" The system was a rough and ready one, but there is nu doubt it was most 
"efficient and capable of meeting everything required, when more cumbrous 
" arrangements would simply have been an impediment. 

" In the Mahsud expedition it was put to a severe test. The opposition 
" was very serious, and the force was shortly after entering the hills isolated 
" with no communication with the plains, and entirely dependent on its own 
" resources. 

"There was a large number of wounded at the night attack on the 
“ ^mp at Pallosin. These were all sent back to Tank, and arrangements made 
" for their going on to Dera Ismail Khan. After the return of the carriage 
" and convoy of these men, the force proceeded on and communication with the 
" rear ceased. 

“There were somewhere about 100 men wounded at the forcing of the 
“ Barara, and as the force marched on to Kani Goram the morning rffcer the 
" action these all had to be carried. 

"This force was nearly a month in the hills, and all the marches except the 
" last five or six were made under fire. As the flour on the camels was consumed 
the camels became available for tbe carriage of the sick. Portable " kajawahs” 
"were made out of the charpoys taken at any village; if string was wanted it 
" was made out of the fibres of the dwarf palm tree (Mazurri), which grows 
like a low shrub; and in this way every one was carried along. For medical 
stores, the dependence was on the stock of each regiment**’^ 
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SECTION VIII. * ^ 

Subsequent conduct of the Tribe. 

. That the force should have had to return without coming to a settlement 
Appendix G with the tribe, was to be regretted; bnt the enemy 

■ ■ had been most severely punished. Their losses were 

estimated as very heavy, and the amount of property destroyed (but destroyed 
only after every opportunity had been aflPorded them of acceding to the reason¬ 
able demands imposed), and when, notwithstanding their hostility and 
dissimulation, they were to the last almost solicited to spare the troops from 
having to cause such devastation had been great. And both the Commis¬ 
sioner and the General were very sanguine that the expedition would ultimately 
' bring about a state of peace hitherto unknown on that blood-stained border. 

As no arrangement, however, had teen come to, the tribe was put under 
blockade, and as they trade largely with the plains and live in a great measure 
on the profits of their iron trade, their annual loss from exclusion was 
estimated at Rs. X0,000 yearly. 

More than a year passed away, bet the Mahsuds would not submit. Being 
able to draw supplies from the Afghan valleys of Khost and Dawar the 
Mahsuds were, not pinched by famine, though they suffered by the exclusion 
of their own and other commodities from British markets. During the 
whole of 1861 the Mahsuds lost no opportunity of making plundering raids 
into British territory. In February 1863 they opened negotiations, but' 
they came to nothing. Subsequently they agreed to the terms offered to them, 
and were again admitted to trade in our territories. The basis of the new 
engagement was, that each main section of Alizais,* 
McGregor’s Gasietteer. Balolzais, and Shaman Khels, should be responsible for 
any outrages committed by members of their sections. It was, moreover, ruled 
that 3 approved hostages should be lodged at Banu and 3 at Tank, receiving 
subsistence from Government. 

But the Mahsuds had hardly concluded this treaty before they broke it: 
several thefts were committed, and five grass-cutters of the 3rd Panjab Cavalry 
were murdered by men of the Alizai and Balplzai sections. In consequence 
of this, all men of these sections found in our territory were seized and their 
property confiscated, and they were fined Rs. 4,500; but the Shamun Kkels 
were allowed ingress as before. Afterwards a deputation of the principal 
men of each sub-division waited on the Commissioner at Dera Ismail Khan to 
ratify the treaty previously made. Colonel Taylor then advocated some of 
the Malikshahi sections and others being settled in the plains, and employ¬ 
ment in the Militia being given to the tribe ; but although tried this project 
fiiiled. _ _ - _ _ _ ■ ■ 

Meanwhile they did not discontinue their raids one iota. In 1863 on 
the Dera Ismail Khan border there occurred 31 cases of cattle-lifting, 4 ® 
petty thefts, and 4 highway robberies, by which 133 camels, 80 head oim 
cattle, and 333 sheep and goats, besides some cash and clothing, were stolen. fJ 
In 1868 the Mahsuds in force attacked the Jata outpost, which was then 
not quite finished, and did some damage, and, besides this, 905 head of cattle ; i;! 
were carried off; but 714 of these were re-eaptnred, and 5 of the raiders 
were killed, 8 wottnded, and 13 captured. 

In 1864 the Mahsuds continiled 


Tank border. They seldom 


gave 


their depredations, esjpecially in the 
an opportunity lor reprisals, so that at ^ 
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iB|jth it wiis foBiid necGssaiy to exclude tbein from , trading’iu the B^uii or 
Dera Ismail Khan Districts. ^ * 

Coloiael Beeher^s (the Commissioner) instructions on this subject were 
issiaed in August 1863, from which date the Nana Khels and Shingia, oompris- 
ihg the Jalal Khels. Gujar Khels, Kokarais, Haihat Khels, Abdul Rahman 
Khels, and other minor sub-divisions, were prohibited from entering Entish 
territory. . , - 

/ These tribes, especially the Jalal Khels, Kokarai?, and Gog'a^ Khels, con - 
tmued to plunder whenever they found an opportunily, till at last, in u^prll 
1864^ they sought for peace by sending deputations to the foot of the hiJIs to 

ask permission for a iirga^^ to come in and make terms. * 

The Nana Khel division having carried on their principal trade, witii 
Tank, their chief men sought and obtained an interview through the Na^v^b, 
who forwarded them on to Dera Ismail Khan, where tjiey made terms and 
promised to behave well in future. . ^ t 

* The ’Shingi tribe woiild not, however, come to terms either .jft Dera Isman 
Khan or Banu : a large “jirga'’’’ indeed, who came in to see the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Banu, requested that their clan might be forgiven and allowed 
once more to trade. . They were hospitably eutertained for some days, hut 
were' £old that they must make good all they had plundered, amounting to 
Rs. 2,372, and must besides pay a fine of Rs. 500, and give Ivostages for 
their good behaviour. I'he/ promised to do this, and went off in order to 
gain the consent of the Vest of the tribe, who however refused. 

Attempts were then made at I’eprisals in order to obtain some compensa¬ 
tion for our villages which had thus been robbed, and Rs. 1,859 were collect¬ 
ed in this manner. ' ' \m M ^ 

At last, in August 3865, Major Graham, then Deputy Goruimssioner ot 
the Dera Ismail Khan District, despairing of doing anything-with the tribe, 
recommended that service in the frontier Militia should be given to 25- Mahtud • 
horsemen, and that land should be granted to them within the border. 

.The preliminaries to this arrangement progressed but. >»wly. The 
Mahsuds were not modest in their ideas, "demanding nothing less than 100 
sowars for each section and lands from Dabra to Tatorand they wished to 
maike the'release of some prisoners caught marauding the first condition of 
their assent to the proposal. Gradually, however, they gave in, and all 
sections agreed in Pebuary 1866, except part of the Shingis who )ield out for 
more horsemen. This persistent refusal of theirs to come to-terms was regard¬ 
ed .by Major Graham as a very good proof that " they -sfcmld hereafter have 
to depend on this means of subsistence provided by Goverhihent as a substitute 
for plunderand that officer therefore determined to take the opportunity 
of vacancies occurring in the frontier Militia gradually to provide for a few 

more of them. . 

^ As soon as the terms were agreed to, the horsemen 'were enlisted, and in 
the cold weather of 1866-67 about 20 families of Mahsuds settled on the land, 
brought about 60 acres of land under cultivation, and reaped'the produce,—• 
a sum of Rs. 2,01)0 out of the Government grant of Rs. 5,000 having been 
expended. The prisoners were retained pending the result of these measures. 

During the-year, from 1 8th February 1866 to 18th February 1867, the 
tribe was'on the whole much better behaved, but towards the close of the 
year some heavy cases of plunder of camels, with one or two of kidnapping 
Hindus occurred, which swelled the amount of compensation due by the tribe 
to aboul; Rs. 8,000. As usual, the Shingi and Nana Khel clans of the Balol- 
zai section were the principal offenders, and as usual they were unable to pay 
up: the release of the prisoners therefore (all Shingis and Mani Khels), which 
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conting'eiit on good behaviour, was held in abeyance pending eompensa 
tion. 

But, in order to show his scrupulous observance of the terms of liie treaty, 
Major Graham caused the prisoners to be removed from the jail on the 18th 
February 1867 and to be placed in a serai under a guard, with permission to 
see their friends freely, to resume their own dress, and to receive presents of 
food : their fetters were also removed. 

In the meantime a “ jirgah^' of the tribe was summoned into Tank for the 
settlement of accounts previous to the release of the prisoners, and when 
matters looked sufficiently promising to warrant such a step, the prisoners 
were conveyed, still under a guard, to Tank. 

It soon, however, became apparent that no settlement of such heavy 
accounts could be hoped for (a quit settlement, indeed, of Rs. 2,000 was 
oflPered and rejected), and when their inability to pay became clear. Major 
Graham determined to withdraw the prisoners from Tank to the jail as before, 
which was carried out without any accident or outbreak of any kind. 

In so acting Major Grabam felt that it was necessary, if he hoped for 
success, to deal strictly as well as justly with the tribe; at the same time he 
well knew that the retention of the prisoners was in reality his only tangible 
security for the future. 

He now summoned a special “jirgah” of the tribe from Tank, and, receiv¬ 
ing the representatives of the three main sections sepiarately, explained to the 
Alizai and Shaman Khel sections that, according to • our old standing treaty 
with them, each section would be dealt with separately; that they had only 
a small amount of compensation to make good, and had no prisoners to be 
released; and that they should act up to their agreement with Government, 
square their own accounts, remain on good terms with Goveniment,, and leave 
the Balolzais to settle their own afiairs. To this the delegates unhesitatingly 
agreed, and they were then dismissed. 

Major Graham then received the other clans of the Balolzai section 
(through their representatives) and suggested the same course to them, when 
they also agreed. 

Lastly, the Shingi and If ana Khel delegates presented themselves, and to 
them it was announced that their prisoners would be retained pending compen¬ 
sation for plunder during the year. The release of the prisoners was promked 
after another year on the same terms as before, i. e., on the tribe refraining 
from plunder during the year, or paying compensation for such plunder, &e., 
as might be committed, in which case their liabilities for the past year would 
be remitted as before. 

At the same time they were given fully to understand that if they were 
determined to give trouble, their «juota of horsemen (eight) would he discharged, 
that they would be ejected from their lands, and excluded from British territory 
and from any further favors which might be extended to the rest of the tribes. 

This occurred daring April, and the delegates agreed to refer the matter 
to a conference of the whole tribe at their capital of Kani Goram, the result of 
which was that the Alizai and Shaman Khel sections elected to remain on 
good terms with the Government, while the whole of the Balolzais elected for 
mischief. 

Amongst the murders committed by the Mahsuds in 1866, that of the 
agent of the Nawab of Tank was conspicuous. This act was committed by 22 
Vaziris, who came into the Gumal Valley by the pass opposite the post of 
3V1! ui* t}0iZ f 

In 1867 there were 2 murders, ^ cases of wounding, and 40 of cattle- 
lifting. . 
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lu 1868 there were 5 cases of murder^ 5 of wouuding, mid 64 of cattle^ 
lifting, the most prominent of the raids being that on the 25tli Pebruai-y, 
when a pa^'ty of Haibat Khels, variously estimated at from 20 to 60, made a 
dash into the plains near the Girni Pass, and falling on a party of Battanis 
carried off* 10 bullocks. They were pursued by 'a guard of the 1st Panjab 
Cavahy, who rescued the bullocks and wounded one of the marauders. 

Again in April a body of Shingis attacked the village of Dabra, some miles 
within our boundary. Taking advantage of a dark and stormy ni'jht they 
succeeded in reaching the gateway of the village without being observed, when 
they killed 1 man and wounded 3 others. 

The state of this frontier was deemed so unsatisfactory that General 
Wilde in this year selected sites for new.posts, near the Girni and Zam Passes, 
the better to stop these raids. ^ 

In 1869 there were 5 cases of murder, 15 of wounding, and 48 of cattle- 
lifting. 

In one of these, on the 10th March 1869, the Nawab^s agent at the Gvimal v 
rhannah was cut up at midnight in the court-yard of his thannah by a party 
of Nana Khels, Shaman Khels, and Shingis, who had succeeded iu breaking 
through the wall and concealing themselves within the enclosure, notwitht 
sending the presence of two sentries. After this occurrence the tharmali 
officials and villagers yere so paralyzed by fear that they gave no alarm to the 
data post till the morning, and the Vaziris escaped. 

^ The second outrage occurred on the 11th April 1869, between 9 and 
XT — l^^>dy of hillmen, 50 in number, surrounded the village of 
hateh Namiji. Pour ihen, who were in the chouk,^^ apparently on watch, 
though unarmed, on hearing the hill men arrive ran to their houses to obtain 
arms: an alarm was given> and intimation was immediately conveyed to the 
neighbouring outpost of Kot Nasaran, and also to several Povindah and 
Battani encampments that were near with a view to pursuit. Meanwhile 
the assailants having despatched a woman of the village and wounded 5 
men (one of whom lost an arm or hand), and carried off property estimated at 
Es. 400, retired to their hills with impunity before any of the pursuing parties 
could overtake them. 

The Girni post was begun in 1869 at a site 3 miles from the pass, but 
was abandoned on account of the failure to reach water, and the site was 
changed to the mouth of the pass, and in 1870 this post was completed and 
that of Kot Kirghi begun. 

On this the Mahsuds signalized their displeasure by making a treacherous 
and unfortunately a successful, attack on the 13th April 1870 on a guard of 
five bayonets of the 1st Sikh Infantry proceeding to Tank from Kot Kirghi. 
These men were joined in the Zam Pass by a body of from 20 to 40 Shingi 
Mahsuds, who represented themselves as servants of the Nawab of Tank, and 
being allowed to mix with the guard suddenly disarmed and attacked tiiem 
killing 2 and wounding the remainder. It was afterwards ascertained that 
these men had come down for the express purpose of waylaying strao-glers 
between Tank and Kot Kirghi. 

The raids on the Mahsud border for 1870 show 4 cases of murder, 5 of 
wounding, and 68 of cattle-lifting. 

On the 29th October 1870, Lieutenant Norman, 1st Sikh Infantry, 
Small detachment, 2nd who had for some days been completing a survey, of 
Panjab 1st Sikh In- the Gumal Valley on the Tank frontier, was attacked 

^ . by a marauding party of some 60 Yaziris m front 

oi Girni, when Lieutenant Norman, after placing his escort in positions to 
meet an attack, and seeing that the Vaziris were determined to come on 

n 2 
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fired on them at long* range with a Henry-Martini rifle. The fourth si 
kfiocbed over the leader, when the remainder of the party at once retired up 
the hill with his body. ' 

Of Lieutenant Norman^s conduct, Sir Henry Durand, the Lieutenant- 
CTOvernor, recorded that while there might have been a little unnecessary assump¬ 
tion of risk on Lieutenant Norman^s part, still the way in which 1ft extricated 
himself from the attempt of the Vaziris was creditable to him and to those who 
xvere with him, and the indiscretion that was committed by unnecessarily ex¬ 
posing himself and his party tinder circumstances that might have been avoided 
without any disgrace, was redeemed by the steadiness displayed by himself 
and his party when attacked. 

On the night of the 21st January 1871, a party of Vaziris, principally 
Sbihgis and Malikshahis, attacked the village of Shahzaman near Tator, 
but weie beaten off with a loss of one killed and some wounded. The villagers 
had 9 wounded. The marauders not being followed till morning, escaped. 

On the 31st October 1871, 84 camels belonging to Nasars were carried 
off from between the Jata and Murtaza outposts by 8 Shingis. 

On the 1st January 1872, a party of Vaziris carried off a baniah, but he 
was rescued by the Mulazai post. 

On the 2nd January 1872, a party of 7 Shingis were found hid in 
a mill by 6 residents of Gumal and 8 Povindabs ; 6 escaped, but 1 was 
cut down near Gumal. 

On the 4tli January 1872, a party plundered 8 camels from about 
Kolaohi. 

On the 10th January 1872, a party of 7 men of the Kurmuch Khel and 
Nasrani Khel plundered 10 camels, and wounded one of the herdsmen near 
Chundah. 

Oil the 19th January 1872, a party plundered 3 camels from Ama Khel. 

On the 7th February 1872, a party of Vaziris plundered 46 goats from 
the Battanis. Pursuit was made by the Militia without success, but on 
returning they met a man driving 4 camels, who on their approach made 
up the hill, but on their threatening to fire, threw down his sword and gave 
himself up. These camels, it appears, had been stolen two days before. 

On the 8tli February 1872, a party carried off 5 bullocks from near 
Murtaza. 

On the 9th Pebmary 1872, information was sent by the Nawab of Tank 
that parties of the Malikshahis, Nana Khels, and Shingis, were preparing 
for thefts in British territory. 

On the 18th February 1872, a party plundered 30 camels on the 13th from 
near Paniala. 

On the 5th March 1872, a party stole 4 cows from Maryi (Deta Ismail 
Khan), but they were afterwai'ds recovered and the thieves captured. 

On the 9th March 1872, 2 Mahsuds stole 3 bullocks from Jani Khel, 

Arsala-ki-kiri. 

On the 9th March 1872, a party of Hasn Khels stole 2 camels from 
Tajori (Ban); the grazier was beaten, but escaped. 

On the 9th March 1872, shots were heard at the Jata outpost from the 
village of Mahomed. A duffadar and 6 sowais of the 6th Panjab Cavalry 
were detached, and found that 2 cows had been stolen; they were followed up 
and recovered, the thieves getting away in the darkness. 

On the 15th March 1872, a party plundered 110 head of cattle from 
Manjhi near the Zorwafei. The cavalry of the post went in pursuit. Captain 
Carr of the 5th Panjab Cavalry went up the Sbarani Pass to cut off the 
Hue of the thieves, accompanied by Ressaldar Iman Khan, 6th Panjab Cavalry 
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fwjio had gone to meet him, and by Ressaldar Sar Biland Khan with some 
Militia men, and were joined by iOO men of tlje Gwarnzais of the village. 
The retreat of-the robbers being thus cut off, cattle were recovered in the 
Natasalkha Pass. 

On the 15th March 1873, a party attacked 6 men near Zarkani, who went 
into the hills to cut grass; on hearing this the Zarkani post proceeded up 
the Shaikh Haider Pass and found 4 bullocks killed, and brought back the 
other two. 

On the 17th March 1873, a party plundered 10 camels, which were after^ 
wards recovered. - ^ . 

On the 35th March 1873, a party ofvl3 or 15 Waziris made a demon¬ 
stration in front of the Gimi outpost on the left of the pass, waving their 
swords and firing their matchlocks. On the cavalry of the outpost turniua’ 
out, they retired. - , ■ 

On the 36th March 1873> a party of- robbers attacked 5 men and 16, 
camels near Draban; the men were cut down (3 dead). The alarm was 
given to the different outposts, buk-np traces of the thieves were discovered; 
3 camels, however,, were afterwards recovered., 

On the '4th March 1872, the l^awab of Tank ^reported that certain men 
of the Vaziris at Pallosin were pibtlirfg to^ake a demonstration against the 
Zam post, as they had already done at JKjrghi and Girni. 

On the 1st April 1872, a party of 13 men carried off 40 .head of cattle 
up the Suneri Pass. 

On the 2ad April 1873, a Battani brought news to the Mulazai post that 
he had come across a party of 9 Vaziris of the Haibat Khel section in 
the Pragul Yid Pass on their way to make a raid, and that he had persuaded 
the leader to come down with him under the pretence of showing him cattle’ 
and that he was hiding in some corn-fields;, the post accordingly turned 
out and captured the leader. 

On the 2nd April 1872, a party stole 13 head of cattle while grazing in 
front of the Daman Pass;‘ on finding themselves pursued they killed 10 of 
the 12,cows carried off, rather than that they should be recovered. 

On the 7th April 1872, a party of 3 thieves lurking near Jatta were 
fired at, when one was killed, a Shingi Khel. 

On the 10th April 1872, a Mahsud called Mukarab stole a camel from 
the Deputy Commissioner. Two Mabsuds and one Sardi Khel stole a bullock 
from Tajori (Banu), which was afterwards ransomed for Rs. 30. 

On the 20th April 1872, the Mulazai post turned out and patrolled, as 
there was news that a body of ffalal Khel Vaziris were down, but nothing* 
could be seen of them. It appears, however, that they were pursued from 
Cbundah and one of their party killed. 

On the 14th June 1872, a party of hillmen kidnapped a girl; the Gumal 
outpost turned out, but no traces could be found. 

On the 18th June 1872, a highway robbery was committed near 
Tank, and patrols from the Tank and Zam posts were sent out without 
success. 

On the 1st August 1872, an attack was made on the villagers of Karoki 
in the Gumal Valley. 

On the 1st August 1872, a pa,rty of 3 men (2 Shingis and 1 Battani) 
plundered a herd of cattle near Girni. Information was given by a Battani 
lad to the Girni post; the thieves were pursued by a detachment of the 5th 
Panjab Cavalry under Jamadar Abdula Khan; cattle recovered (33 in number), 
and a man and a boy who had been herding them. 
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On the 7th August 1872, 2 Vaziris attacked a man near the Tank Zafi 
whose cries attracted the attention of the patrol, who went to his assistance, but 
the thieves escaped in the dai’kness. 

On the 9th. August 1872, 2 thieves attacked 2 men and 30 camels near 
Maidad Khel whilst grazing; one of the men went for assistance, and the 
other beat the thieves off before assistance could arrive; one was slightly 
wounded by a sword cut. 

On the Sth August 1873, a party attempted to carry off 2 Hindus near 
Kolachi, but they got away. 

On the 29th September 1872, news was brought to the Girni post that 
71 head of catttle had been carried off from the village of Gara Patch ; on 
pursuit being made, the cattle were recovered. 

On the 3rd October 1872, a party of Vaziris carried off a bullock from 
the village of Ragza near the Manjhi post; the robbers were pursued, but 
escaped; the bullock was recovered. 

On the 17th October 1872, 2 thieves drove off 8 head of cattle from 
near the Zam post; on being pursued, the thieves left the cattle and escaped; 
cattle recovered. 

On the 26th October 1872, a party of Vaziris stripped 2 villagers of 
their clothes near Khut and attempted to carry off their 2 bullocks, but on 
being pursued, they left the cattle and escaped; the cattle were recovered. 

On the 26th October 1872, the Nawab of Tank warned the officers 
commanding the outposts and posts that news bad been brought in by a 
spy that all small parties of Vaziris were assembling for border raids. 

On the 28th October 1872, a bullock was taken away from the vicinity 
of a village near the Khirgi post by 2 thieves; the bullock was afterwards 
recovered on pursuit; the thieves escaped. 

On the 31st October 1872, a party of Vaziris attacked a village named 
Pirwahna, one mile from Shabaz, killed and wound 10 men. Pursuit was 
made, btit without success. 

On the 18th November 1872, a party of 18 Vaziris lifted 15 camels and 
4< Povindahs from Bain Pass. 

On the 20th November 1872, a party of 18 Vaziris robbed the Government 
mail near Rori. This brings the raids of this tribe down to a sufficiently late date. 

The following is a ta-bulated statement of the border 
McGregor’s Gazetteer. offences committed in*, the Tank Valley from 1801 to 
1872:— 


Years. 

Murder (sec¬ 
tion 302) in the 
Tank Valley. 

Dacoity (sections 
306 to 397) in 
the Tank Valley. 

Bobbery (sec¬ 
tion 393) in tha 
Tank valley. 

HouBC-breaking 
(section 467) in 
tihc Tank VaUey. 

Othe%potty 
offences in the 
Tank Valley. 

Total. 

1861 


16 

2 

6 

83 

106 

1862 


16 

2 

7 

49 

74 

1863 

1 

17 

13 

12 

62 

96 

1864 

1 

40 

7 

15 

64 

127 

1866 

3 

22 

14 

22 

88 

148 

1B68 

1 

6 

13 

18 

68 

106 

1867 

4 

9 

10 

26 

77 

126 

1868 

■ ' 1 

17 

7 

86 

81 

141 

■1839 r •„ •■o...- 

4 

16 

16 

21 

81 

136 

1870 

2 

28 

IS 

16 

7S 

las 

1871 

4 

80 

14 

10 

60 

108 

1872 


22 

18 


29 

78 

Total 

20 

2.86 

180 

196 

800 

1,382 


Grand total offences of all 


1,656 
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iijr • furpished to the . compilej;-by 

Major-General K. Tayloij as shewing the effects of the expedition ola tlm 
Mahsud tribe:— ^ 

“Defeated men take to burglaries and petty thefts, and it may be'taken as 
a sign ot their spmt for more daring attempts being broken. Now, it appears 
• from the above list that 20 murders and 236 dacoities oecumd in the 1; 



f, , i . .-—Vi. ui;uuireu m sue is years 

subsequent to the expedition, giving an average of something over 2] heitious 
^ onenees in each year, whereas the average in the previous five years had beeri 
^ something over 36 per annum. The improvement effected in the matter 
certeinly been great, in' 1861 none, in 1862 none. In 

tc lu ^ 006 , and in 1864 one, that is two murders in the four years subsequent to 
the expedition-—a vast improvement on former tirpes.Moreover the above 
statistic s^ow that in the whole 12 years after their punishment, the murders 
committea by the Mahsuds in one year never exceeded four, which is reSlly not 
much m such a. locality and dealing with men habituated to* this kind of 
“petty warfare, for such it is, from their childhood. - 

“Ihe Mahsuds are at open war with the Poviiidahs in the hills, and they 
see no reason why if they get an opportunity, they should not carry'on 
^ the feud in our territory. The Povindahs trusting in a great meas Je to 
our border arrangements, and with their numbers weakened by the body 
of men who pass on with the merchandize to Calcutta and Bombay, 
relaxtheir yigilanoeoycr their herds of milch'camels, which are always 
left to graze on the Derajat plains, whilst the kafilas with the worki^’ 
»^ camels descend into Hindustan; and thus the Mahsuds get continual.chancet’ 
of sweeping ofl herds m the course of the season, when in fight or resistance, 
« ?+ ^ eave time and^heir booty, some of the custodians fall victims. 

« vff^ ^ savap S'^d they are truly men of blood; but there is a 

difference^between these acts and an attack on a defenceless village, or the 
murder of a miserable cow-herd. The Povindahs when they get their chance 
“ pay them in their own com.-” ® 

The reckless way in which the villagers have been in the habit of grazin<^ 


Eemarks by the Compiler. * nocks and herds, generally insufficiently, often 
qmte unguarded, has tended much to the cattle-iiftim^- 


by the hillmen. Moreover the Tank Valley v7ry erce7tionX''''7tuate?: 
theie IS no organized police there, the arrangements for the prevention 
and detection of crime m the valley being in the hands of the Nawahof Tank 
border fint*" in >-ce there are the military and militia posts on the 
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Tank Field Force. 1870. 

Brigadier-General N. Chamberlain, c.b., commanding. 

Staf. 

Captain W. Graydon, Staff Officer. 

M^?r f Assistant Quarter-Master General. 

Lieutenant Basevi > Trigonometrical Survey. 

Lieutenant Bi’anfield } ^ 






f tieiitei^t-Cbloiiel Lumsdton, cja*^ commancfiii^ 




^ is™■■ '■ ^- • - - ^ - - ^ ^-'— 

Si-i.Vi'' ■ ' ■■ ■' Cav^ry, Mii^r L. B. Jones oommasHiing, 

Lieatena^ Campbell comBBrndm^ ,: ,, 

Infimtry. 




M- 


GSides, ijietrtamnt-Colcmel Lumsclen commanding. 
', '' Sikhsj ij^imtonant Jcnkins corunmmSj^. 

\ 


^phV:'' "1st Panjab TnfimtEj?:, Cs^tain Keyes c€BnmaiH^g:V'; 

2ud Panjnb Infimiry, L^iitenant-Colcmel Green, c. a, co| 


- 3rd Panjab Infantry, Lieutenant Rnxt^on comriHEiRiiiigv ''■' 

fenjab Lilantry, Li€nitenaaat-Cobaael Wilde, a b., oamniai^ 


;6tb P^ab Infantry, Lieutenant Fisher commaiadTi^. 
14tlv^ Panjab Infentiy, Captain Ward commanding. 

24th Panjnb Intintry, Lieutenant Chalmers commanding. 
Haizam Gurkha Battalion, i^lajor Rothney commanding. 
6tt.PoIice Battalion, Lieutenant Orchard coinniaiidM@i 


■■ .■■.■.■ / ■■■•:'■■. Political Officers* 

i / ^ Ee 

Cbxe, D^uty- C.oirmissioner, Dera Ismail 




■ ■ i^:i!;i ■ 
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APPENDIX 


Proclamation to Um>ar Khan Khanznm^ Achmiddin Burani, and other Maliks 

of the Maksud Tribe. 

Evor since the Daman has become the British boundary, the Mahsud Yaziris 
have never ceased to harass the border and to condmit injuries upon the persons 
and property of British subjects, and likewise upon merchants and travellei*s* 

Further, the evil intentions of the whole tribe have lately been manifest by 
their assembling to the number of 5,000 or 6,000 men in the Tank Zam, and 
coming out of the hills for the purpose of plundering the town of Tank. 

How this army of Vaziris was met and defeated by a small band of Goverm 
ment horsemen, and driven back in rapid flight to their hills, leaving their chief 
maiik and 250 bodies on the plain, need not here be entered into; and had this 
been the only aggression committed by the Mahsuds, the punishment which they 
suffered might have been considered by Government to have been sufficiently 
severe to obviate the necessity of further retaliation. 

But the Mahsuds have, as before mentioned, for years past committed deeds of 
violence, and this last unprovoked attack, in which all sections of the tribe joined, 
convinces the Government that its previous policy of leniency and forbearance 
is misunderstood, and that consequently there is no hope of its territoiy being 
respected, or of future immunity from injury, until it shall have evinced to the 
tribe that it has resources and ability to redress the wrongs done to its subjects. 

Wherefore the Viceroy and Governor General has desired that a force shall 
enter the Mahsud countiy, and there obtain redress for the past and security for 
the future. 

This proclamation then is to inform you that a force will enter your mountains 
in a few days, and to explain to you the reason of its doing so and riie objects with 
which it comes. 

If the tribe will comply with the just demands of Government, force will not 
be employed against them; but if the Mahsuds refuse to make restoration for the 
past and to give security for the future, and appeal to ai'ms, then they will be 
mot by the Government troops in the full hope that if our cause be just, God will 
help us, and the bloodshed on both sides will be on the heads of the Mahsuds 
themselves. 

Lastly, And with the object of avoiding bloodshed, if possible, the maliks of the 
tribe will be permitted to attend the camp to have any points in this proclamation, 
which may not appear clear to them, explained in vivCi voce communication, after 
which they will be permitted to return unmolested. 

Neville Chaj^behlain, 

Brigadier- General 

Reynell G. Taylor, 
Commissioner and Superiniendent. 
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^ RECORD OF EXPEDITIOJSrS 

APPENDIX G. 

Estimates of Losses inflicted, on the Mahsuds. 



1. 2Saixi from Sliingi to Ka-ni Goram 

2. ' Shuboor to Jangi Khan Kot 

3. j, Dootoyah,including Maidan ai 

^4. « Kaui Goram ’ 

Detail of Ko, 1. 

(«). Balolzai ... ... .*• 

(&). Alizai ... ... ... 

Shamun Khel 


( 0 )^ 


Detail of No. 2. 


(rf), Alizai ' ... 

(e). Shamun Khol 

Detail of No\ 3. 
if)* Alizai ••• ••• 

(g). Balolzai ... 

(4). Shanndk Khel * 


Fine 

Khusseol 

Shahzadah 


Detail of No, 4. 


Total 

Detail of (a). 
Shingi, 00 houses burnt 
Shin^i crops eaten 

Detail of lands of Shingi r Junumkeo 
on whiclt*** these crops] Mundawa 
grew 


Kuch 


Detjul of Nana Khel 


■■■{ 


(Nai 

Kurungah „ 

Chism warn „ 
Goolummah „ 
Mezhaiwam „ 
Kuzhawam „ 

Detail of tlae Remul Khel {SScha"^ 

Gahnawam near 
Unai Jungah 
Shingi houses at Jungah, 40 in number. These were 
said to have been excellent houses 
30 Uzrosteen Shingi houses 
25 Kurpn „ „ 

Kuron crops eaten 


Detail of (h), 

30 houses of the Shahabi Kliel at Zeriwam 
Crops eaten at Zeriwam 
60 Shahabi Khel houses and crops eaten at 
Qogah *«« 

Crops destroyed ... 

30 Alizai houses destroyed near Kani Goram 
Crops destroyed at Kani Goam 
10 Vaziri houses... 

Crops destroyed ... 


the 


Doa 


Carried over 


Es. 

A. 

p. 

63,600 

0 

0 

6,900 

0 

0 

1 68,600 

0 

0 

2,800 

0 

0 

32,500 

0 

0 

20,100 

0 

0 

11,000 

0 

0 

2,200 

0 

0 

3,700 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

62,600 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

1,600 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

8,000 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

3,600 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

7,600 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

800 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 



Rs. A. P. 


1,40,900 0 0 


63,600 0 0 


6,900 0 0 


68,600 0 0 


2,800 0 0 


1,40,900 0 0 


32,500 0 0 


20,100 0 0 


62,600 0 0 































bouses ol EoxeBdah AHzais in Busmaoia 
Crops ded^jtid ^ , ... 

.Kot Jui^l Kh^ Siiieenah Khel AJ^zai five houses, 
toiler, and water-mill ... 

Crops, Jungeh Khan ... 


^iSO brnfres in Shahaor and Dni^ahoD and oia mill ... 
vShamun Elhel crops destroyed at JKhel 300^ 
‘ Hytei Khel ^ ... . 400 / 


2,200 0 a 


.Jiirsun China 
BunnuDd 


- 5oor 


1,500 0 0 
2,200 0 0 


^ ■No.-a. 

Detail of {f\ 

40 houses of the Shahahi Khel B-otu Dufcoyeh to 


Miikeen 


4,000 0 0 


Balplzai hoiiifes destroyed, viz .— 

'400 Abdultee houses with five towers .. 


Detail of {Ji). 

15 houses of the Shuman Khel burnt at Maidan 


ik 

' Ene oa TTani 3oram 


No. 4. 


^,600 0 0 




,4,000 ' ftl'Of- 


3jOGO 0 0 


2,000 0 0 

800 0 0 


2,800 0 0 


1,40,900 0 0 

























RECOBD OF EXPEDITIONS 

APPENDIX H. 




Uehtm of Sick in Hospital attached to the Tank f ield Porce^ i860. 


Dzseasbs. 


Datb, 

Abscess, 

1 

1 

§ 

1 

1 

d 

1 

Debility. 

1 

P 

1 

g 

§ 

(0 

Gonorrhoea 

or swelled 

testicle. 

Lumbago, j 

Opthalmia. 

d 

§ 

B 

§ 

& 

Urticaria. i 

Ulcer. 

i 

H 

Wounds. 


1 RheumatismJ 

i J 

<« 

1 

1 

H 

2nd May 

1 

1 

10 

1 

3 

5 

5 

39 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

25 

1 

8 



... 

101 

6th „ 

3 

1 

80 

1 

... 

1 

8 

46 

1 

... 

4 

1 


18 


67 

1 

4 

1 

187 

7th „ 

4 

1 

39 

1 

... 

5 

7 

77 

1 

... 

4 

... 


6 

... 

71 

2 

4 


222 

0th „ 

5 

... 

42 

... 

1 

6 

11 

80 

1 



... 

... 

9 

... 

73 

2 

4 


238 

loth „ 

6 

... 

46 

... 

1 

4 

18 

71 

1 


4 

... 

... 

9 

... 

73 

3 

3 


239 

12th „ 

6 

t*. 

46 

' 

2 

8 

16 

80 

1 

... 

2 

1 


9 

... 

74 

4 

6 


265 

ICth „ 

0 

3 

64. 

2 

2 

6 

19 

68 

2 

... 

8 

1 


9 

... 

74 

6 

8 

... 

265* 

10th „ 

--^-—- 

11 

6 

45 

1 

X 

8 

29 

68 

2 


2 

2 


18 

... 

73 

4 

5 


269 


Those axo tho only records forthcoming: the rotumB for other days ai^e wanting. 


APPENDIX I. 


4 

Amount of carriage attached to the Regiments and Detachments tf the Tank 
Field Force for the transport of sick and wounded men. 


. Bbasbbs. 

Dalis, 

Dandis. 

Oamel Kajawahs.^ 

' Bsmabks. 

Mates. 

Bearers, 

Kajawahs, 

Camels: 


8 


2 



Sappers, 

... 

6 

’ 1 

2 

1 pair. 

’*1 

No. 2 I*aiii]ab Light Field Battery. 

... 

e 

1 

2 

1 »i 

1 

No, 3 ditto ' ditto. 

... 

7 

1 

... 


... 

Teshawar Mountain Train. 

... 

6 

... 

2 

... 

... 

Hazara Moimtaiu Train. 

... 

23 

4 



... 

Guide Corps. 

1 

18 

3 

1 

I pair. 

1 

3rd Panjab Cavalry, 

»•* 

6 

1 

... 

1 .> 

1 

Curetoms Multaneo Cavalry, 

1 

29 

6 

'9 

4 pairs. 

4 

4tb Sikh Infantry. 

1 

42 

7 

10 

i ** 

4 

Ist Panjab Infantry, 

2 

36 

- 8 

8 

6 

6 

2nd ditto. 

1 

86 

4 

6 

6 „ 

6 

3rd ditto. 

1 

35 

6 

5 

6 5» 

6 

4th ditto. 

1 

■34 - 

5 

5 

3 „ 

3 

6th ditto. - ,v. 

1 

14 

1 

6 

2 » 

2 

14th ditto. 

•*. 

29^ 

6 

7 


... 

24th ditto. 


29. 

4 

7 

4 pairs. 

4 

Hazara Gurkha Battalioiii 

. 1 

26 

4 

6 

2 o 

2 

eth Police Battalion. 

10 

388 

60 

77 

38 pairs. 

38 

Total in camp. 

... 

288 

48 

11 

23 

38 

Total number required. ^ 



12 

61 

16 

16 

Excess. 



... 

^ ... ■ 


... 

Deficiency. 
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OOAPTER XL 


§L 


SECTION I. 

■' Dawar. 

Is Si vallej of Afghanistan, lying to the west of the Banu Distinct, watered^ 

_ by the Tochi River, which, nnder the name of the'^- 

McGregor’s Gazetteer. Gurnhelah, joins the Kurarn in British territory. 

This country is bounded north by the Manzala and Khost, east and south 
by the Vaziris and Karotis, and west by the Jadrans. It has a length of 
about 50 iniles, and a breadth of about 15 miles. It is surrounded bj^ 
mountains, and being irrigated by the Tochi River, is very fertile and pro* 
d active, being covered with flourishing villages, extensive cultivation, and 
nnmerous groves of plane, shishtim, and mulberry. There are about 150 
fortified villages in Dawar, the three largest of which are said to be Khati, 
Haidar Khel, and Ismail Khel. Edwardes, however, gives the names of the 
divisions or villages,—Khadi Khel, So Khel, Haidar Khel, Ardak, Mubarakzai, 
Tapari, Miran Shah, Darpa Khel, Amzani, Malik. 

The Dawaris are said by Edwardes to be great blackguards, perhaps the 
most vicious and degraded tribe of the Afghan nation, and to resemble in 
character the BanueWs, whose state 25 years ago is still existent among 
themand ,the account of their revels given by Agha Abbas proves them to 
be addicted to the most unnatural of crimes. 

They are, however, saiib to be peaceful and industrious, not nomadic in 
their habits, but cultivating largely. Most of the Banu trade is carried on 
by them. The Dawaris have—some of them—a peculiar custom of shaving 
one eyebrow, one moustache, and* half the beard, and applying antimony with 
the finger above and below the eye, so as perfectly to disfigure their faces. 
The reason of this custom is not known. 

Dawar formerly belonged to the Durani Empire, and it was, together with 
other outlying tracts, formerly ceded to Bunjit Sing by the tripartite treaty 
of 1838; but afterwards, in 1847, the British relinquished all claim to it on 
behalf of the Sikhs. 

MTien Sir Herbert Edwardes first went to Banu, the Dawaris were in 
great alarm, lest theirs should be the next valley absorbed; and, consequently, 
they vvere prominent in all the numerous efforts made by the hill tiibes to 
efljGCt a sufficient gathering to come down and assist the Banuchis to drive 
tlie Sikhs out of their country. Gradually, however, their f^ar subsided, when 
they found that there was no intention of advancing ; and also that the 
advent in .Banu of British officers had been anything but a misfortiine to 
the Banuchis. , - ' 

Dawar, though nominally subject to the Kabul authorities, is practically 
independent; for it is so remote and hedged in by so many independent tribes 
as to render it almost inaccessible to Durani collectors, who consequently 
never attempt to visit it. The people of Dawar have more than once 
expressed a wish to come under British jurisdiction, but their offer has never 
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bceni enterteinecL During* the treaty neg-otiatioiis of 1865;, the Amir^g Envoy 
urged that tho valley once formed an integral part of the Duraiii Empire, 
and that it was now wished to take it, provided the British Government did 
not claim any title; the Government replied that the British did not desire 
to assert any claim, nor to interfere with the Amir if he chose to re-anaex it 
to his Iringdom. 

The Deputy Governor of Kuram, who accompanied General Cbamberlain^s 
force in the Kabul Khel Vaziri campaign, was extremely anxious that the 
General should follow the Vaziris into Dawar, in order that he might fake 
«advantage of the opportunity to collect arrears of revenue he held to be due. 

The population of Dawar is not known; but James, who puts that of 
Khost at 12,000 inhabitants, thinks it is more populous, Reyuell 'raylor says, 
they number 8,000 men—presumably fighting men ; and Agha Abbas says, that 
the largest forts can turn out 0,000 fighting men. The Dawaris appear to be 
as much under the influence of their priests as wei’e the Banuohis: Agha 
Abbas mentioning that two Parnuli Syads from Kani Goram wore held in great 
reverence. 

The Dawaris are unfortunate in being surrounded by the Vaziris, These, 
on their return from the plains at the commencement of the hot weather, 
generally plunder the Dawar villages and crops which lie near their line of 
march. The result will probably be, that the Vaziris will occupy their country; 
and, indeed, they have openly stated their intention of doing so, and have 
invited the aid of the Diirani Chiefs. 

Major Munro, Officiating Commissioner and Superintendent of the 
Report by Miijor Munro ^Jerajat Division, gives the following account of 

The ancient history of Dawar is somewhat obscure. The people are 
believed to have migrated from the westward some 500 years ago, at the 
same time that Baiiu and other parts of this country became the permanent 
residence of detached parties from the great wandering hordes of Khorassan. 
Dawar was included in the Mogul Empire of Hindustan during the reign of 
Aurungzebe, whose son, Bahadur Shah, is said to have visited the valley and 
imposed a revenue of Its. 12,000 per annum^ upon it. In the course of the 
waning fortunes of the house of Timur, Banu and Dawar fell away early, and 
were for some time subji*ct to the Durani yoke, being subjected to periodical 
visits, mainly with a view to extort revenue, by the Lieutenants of the 
Sadozai kings of Kabul. 

The character of the people of Dawar does not stand high among Afghans, 
either for prowess or any of the other better qualities which distinguish the 
Pathan race. They are nnwarlike—opium and bhang eaters—fond of pleasime— 
of very indolent and filthy habits—thoroughly priest-ridden and fanatical. 

It is to be lioped that some have redeeming qualities, but the general estimate 
of the Dawaris even by their own countrymen and neighbours is decidedly 
low. They are chiefly occupied in cultivating the soil; they possess few cattle, 
and their reluctance to leave their own country is proverbial. Their peregrina¬ 
tions are confined to Banu and Khost, which are the limits of an outer 
world to them, l^eir mosques are infested by Mahomedan students of , 
fanatical tendencies, Talib-ilms,‘^ who flock thither from all the neighbouring 
hills,-—food being easily obtainable, and prices cheap. It is notorious that to 
the dictation of these men and of the priests are the Dawaris indebted for 
any exhibition of martial spirit which they may have ever shown, the oflPspring 
of a dark unquestioning fanaticism, rather than of patriotic feeling. 




l,4i, EECOED OF EXPEDITIONS 

Agha Abbas of Shiraz, who had. been 'depated in 
'Lieutenant (afterwards Sir Alexander) Burnes to explore some of the neigh- 
bouring countries, and to collect information of a commercial nature, visited 
Dawart and notes in his journal of that tour that the valley is “embosomed 
in hills, and the cultivation is carried on by running streams,” of the forts, of 
which he says there were 100 to 160 small and great in the valley, Thatti 
(Tappi), Ismail Khel and Haidar Khel were the largest. He estimates the 
fighting men of all three at 6,000, and says those of Haidar Khel amount 
to 2,000. Tliis account tallies exactly in regard to the last-named village, 
with our present information as to the strength of, the Lower Dawaris. In 
every field in the valley there was a tower built for its defence. The Dawaris 
were then very much divided amongst themselves, friends with the men 
of Khost and Banu, and at enmity with the Vaziris. This latter enmity 
appears to have been chronic until the Mahomed Khels sought shelter and 
aid from them. Dawar was then, as now, perfectly independent. Their 
deference to Syads and “holy” men was excessive. \V%de Journal, Asiatic 
Society, No. 139 of 1843.) 
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SECTION 11. 


Expedition into the Dawar Talley. February 1872. 

When the Mahomed Khel Vaziris fled from Baau before committing the 

outrage of the 13th June 1870 (see Section V, 
Eeport by Mjyor Munro. cjiapter X), the whole tribe were received in Dawar. 
They assembled on the Liower Dawar plain at a place a little north of the 
Haipi village, and there resolved in council to carry on hostilities with the 
Government. The plan of attack at the Kuram outpost was here concocted 
and matured. People from the Dawar villages of Musa Khel and Haidar 
Khel accompanied and aided the Mahomed Khels on this occasion. 

And the Mahomed Khels afterwards returned to Dawar and obtained 
shelter, being distributed over the different villages, and treated rather as 
relatives in distress than as members of a separate and hitherto inimical tribe 
in rebellion against their Government. Lands were given them to till, and 
it was entirely owing to this material aid and succour granted by the Dawaris 
that the Mahomed Khels were so long able to bold out against the Govern¬ 
ment. The Kazi Khel section of the Mahomed Khels, under its head Malik 
Golabdin, distinguished itself most during the period of revolt in marauding 
excursions, and resided in the Dawar village of Haidar Khel; from whence 
they used to emerge to carry fire and sword along the British border, and 
on one occasion they carried off' a herd of 84 camels from the Banu Thall, 
which were taken to and kept at Haidar Khel until otherwise disposed of by 
the robbers. Mir Khan, the principal Malik of Haidar Khel, was most 
conspicuous in affording the Mahomed Khels aid and countenance in every 
way, and Dawaris frequently accompanied the Mahomed Khels in their raids. 

After the surrender of the Mahomed Khels in September 1871 at 
Banu, it became necessaiy to deal with such of the neighbouring tribes ua 
had specially signalize<^hemselves in aiding and abetting the Mahomed 
Khels during their fifteen months’ revolt. First, the Umarzais were called 
to account, and paid the fine impo^d. After them,' the Bizzen Khel 
Vaziris satisfied the demands of Government, and paid a fine. Thirdly, 
the Saduu Khel (Sperkai) Vaziris, who, from a nearer tribal connection and 
common origin with the Mahomed Khels, had more systematically and 
continuously aided their brethren in rebellion, were dealt with; and even they, 
from whom greater resistance might have been expected, succumbed to the 
requirements of authority, and became amenable to all our demands, setting 
fire themselves to the village of Gumutti, which they possessed in independent 
territory, in proof of their contrition, and as a palpable mark to all the 
neighbouring t^bes of the punishment to which they had been subjected. 

Dawar alone remained to be dealt with, and their jirgahs were invited to' 
Banu for the purpose of arranging the terms of reparation demanded for the 
aid they had so continuously and openly afforded to our rebellious subjects 
within a few miles of the scene of the first great outrage. But a deputation 
sent to the Dawaris met with a most insulting reception. They were abased 
and expelled the village, and were pelted with stones and clods of earth. 

After this, the jirgahs were with considerable diflicnlty induced to come 
to Banu to negotiate. In the interval a written communication of a most 
insulting nature had been addressed to the Deputy Commissioner and his 
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^.issistant by the leading men of Dawar. The moti of Upper B£War,U-wr 
Pangiwal, however, paid a fine of Rs. 1,500, and were dismissed to tlieir 
homes as they had made reparation for the past; and as their eoaduot of late 
had been satisfactory, they were told that they were to have free access, as 
before to British territory for all lawful purpose! 

The secret of the men of Upper Dawar having been more tractably than 
Report by Oftptain John- those of the lower portion of the valley, lies in the 
Commissioner, fact, that they are afraid of the Vaziris wbo reside in 
. . flieir neighbourhood, and know that at a very slight 

instigation from ns, they would suffer considerable losses, if they were not 
completely driven from their lands by the Vaziris, which the Vazifis so much 
covet ; and the influence of the Vaziri Maliks had been brought to bear upon 


them from the beginning. 


Tlie Haidar Khel and So Khel jirgahs, after jiromising on 23ud January 
Report hy Major Monro. fine fixed, declined to do so the next day. 


and as they persisted in their refusal, they were 
allowed to depart. Some of them, after their return to their homes, pro- 
fessed a readiness to pay their share of the fine, but the majority declared their 
intention to hold out. * 

The Clementy shewn by the Government to the Mahomed Khels, or 

Roaointiou, Panjab Go- the very completeness of the results attained 

vernment. without the movement of troops, or the display of 

were misinterpreted by the people of the 
I)awar valley * but it would have been unjust to have punished any of the 
abettors of the Mahomed Khels if the constant hostility of the Dawar people 
had been aho 5 ved to escape punishment. The Lieutenant-Governor therefore 
considered it would probably be necessary for a force to enter the Dawar Valley 
and demand compliance with the orders of Government, though no militaiy 
movement was to be made until all other means of obtaining a peacef!il solution 
of the question had failed; and if it became necessary for a force to be 
employed, the operations were on no account to extend over twenty-four hours. 

Erigadier-Geiieral C. P. Keyes, c.b., had proceeded to Edwardesabad, 

Commissionoi's Despatch, Sikh Infantry and 2nd Panjab Cavalry 

had arrived there m course of relief, and a final attempt 
to bring the Dawaris to terms was now made. 

To encourage those who professed themselves ivillijig*'^to pay the fine, and 

Major Monro’s Despatch. recusant party, those of the 

•if aidar Khels and the So Khels who were in opposi¬ 
tion were addressed by purwanah by the Commissioner, and invited to come in 
and communicate personally with him. They were told their reply was quickly 
required; but, although two days gave ample time for a reply, four days were 
accorded. 

On this invitation only a few of the Haidar Khels came in, the principal 
portion of that section and the So Khels remaining behind, who sent a verbal 
message in reply, to the effect that they were not disposed to come in, 
unless certain conditions as to the release of prisoners, &c., were first complied 
with, and that they required time. 

Further delay was now not only undignified, but both in the opinion 
of the Commissioner and Brigadier-General Keyes, such delay might prove fatal 
to the accomplishment without cost of the object iu view, within the time 
allowed for the operations, and with the force then at Edwardesabad. 
Circumstances might so change, that within a few days it might become 
imprudent, iu a military point of view, to enter the hills with that force alone. 
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QeneraFs and Comtnis^ 
sioner^a Eoports, 


. It was known that the Dawaris had sent messages into Khost and the 
neighbouring hills for aid, and that certain priests and syads had been instiga¬ 
ting thejfii to resist. There were, too, rumours that the Ahmadzai Vaziris 
began to think that if they had shewn a bolder front and had offered more 
resistance, they might have escaped more easily in the settlement that had 
been made with those implicated with the Mahomed Khels. Delay therefore 
would have been tantamount to an abandonment of the original scheme, which 
was still deemed feasible and best; and on the evening of the 6th February 
the Commissioner (immediately after the reply of the Dawaris had been 
received) called on the Brigadier-General to move a portion of the troops 
at Edwardesabad, to the mouth of the Toelii Pass, to carry out the instruc¬ 
tions of Government, i 

The Executive Engineer was to arrange for 2 mule loads of blasting 
Brigade orders powder, and 50. coolies to repair the road if necessary. 

^ * Cooked food was to be taken by the troops, and 

arrangements were to be made that the great-coats of the men should be sent 
out to them if the force did not return to the camp that night. 

On the morning of the 6th the troops (see Appendix A) moved into camp 
Tochi from Edwardesabad, distant about 6 miles. 

The day previous to the march of the troops it was arranged that Haiat 
Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, should proceed 
with a thousand Vaziris and seize the pass; but the 
numbers collected for this purpose were not as many 
as had been anticipated. The plan ha(i been consented to, as Haiat Khanwas 
not only confident of his ability to carry it out, but because of the declared 
desire of the Vaziris to show their readiness to do good service; and above all 
to spare no effort to effect the proposed object peacefully and without coming 
into actual collision with the inhabitants of Dawar. 

On the night of the 5th February, Haiat Khan proceeded with a few 
armed Umarzai and Ahmadzai Vaziris, and a small intermixture of Banucbi 
Levies, to a place called Tangi, the narrowest pait of the pass, which he 
occupied without opposition at daybreak on the 6th, as well as a small ridge 
beyond, called the Shinki Kotal, which the road crosses. 

On reaching the camp at Tochi, the Brigadier, accompanied by the Com¬ 
missioner, Colonel Kennedy, Captain Sim, and Captain Mackenzie, proceeded 
to reconnoitre the pass. 

The roa/1 for the first few miles led along the left bank of the Tochi west- 

Major Muaro’s Despatch. northerly course, fol¬ 

lowed the channel ot the stream to the Tangi and 
thence to the Kotal, over which the road passed at a height of 190 feet from 
the bed of the stream. 

After the party had proceeded about 4 miles, reports were received 
from Haiat Khan that the enemy had approached to within 300 yards; 
that he had only 400 men, out of the 1,000 which had been calculated 
on; that of these only 100 had matchlocks, and that he required the 
assistance of a regiment. As it would have been quite dark long before 
a regiment could reach him, such support was utterly out of the question, and 
the General determined to push on and see matters for himself. It was 
about 4 p.M. when the prty reached the Kotal, and its occupants were found 
in a great state of excitement. There was a little firing chiefly from the 
Vaziri side, but it was manifest the men who held tlje Kotal had no mtention 
of holding the place against opposition; they had, indeed, already began to 
retire. 



BBCOHD OP EXPEDITIONS 




The attacking force did not exceed 150 men, led by a So Khel Malik 
named Husein, who was acting independently of the jirgahs of the valley, 
and it had approached within 200 yards in open ground of tbe^" Vaziris, 
Captain Sim very spiritedly volunteered to remain the night with the Vaziria 
to give them confidence, but the Brigadier could not consent to an oflScer 
being left in such a position, as there was no necessity for leading a forlorn 
hope. ** t 

Tlie Vaziris were assured that supports would be sent up as soon as possible; 
the Brigadier warned Haiat Khan that he could not allow these supports to join 
him in the dark, and that therefore he need not expect them until the morning, 
ns they could not be moved in the night. But it was obvious that the 
defence was a shat^, and that the Vaziris had no intention of making a stand. 
It was now necessary for the party to hasten back to camp ; but before the 
General and Commissioner had retired many yards, the Vaziris abandoned their 
position and fled down the pass. Two of the runaways were slightly wounded, 
and the body of a Banuchi, with his throat cut, was found some way down 
the pass the next morning, but he was believed to have been murdered by 
Mahsud robbers. 

This conduct of the Vaziris inade a peaceful settlement more diflScult, and 
it became a question whether it would not now be advisable to make a forced 
march by the longer and more open route through the Khissor Pass, in order to 
avoid IoSkS of life, should the pass which had been abandoned by the Vaziris 
be occupied by the Dawaris. After due consideration this plan was given up on 
account of the length of the route, and of the difficulty of finding any one 
sufficiently acquainted with the road to lead the column in certainty on a dark 
night. There was also the probability that the Vaziii kirris, of which there were 
several ill the pass, would take alarm at the approach of the troops; on the 
other hand, the road and its difficulties by the shorter route were fuDy known; 
and as the effect of forcing our way into the valley by this route, would be so 
much greater and more lasting after what had occurred, it was resolved to carry 
out the bolder course. 

At 4 A.M. on the 7th the camp was left standing under the charge of 
Captain Bertie, 1st Panjab Cavalry, with 150 sabres of that Regiment, and 
the outlying picquets of the infantry corps, consisting of 40 rifles each, while 
the rest of the troops marched on the Dawar Valley* 

The troops reached the Kotal at 9 a.m.* without opposition, and were 
detained three hours in making the road and passing the guns over it. 

It was said that the men of Dawar knowing that the camp was at Tochi, 
and that no movement had been made to support the Vaziris, imagined that 
we would not attempt any further demonstration without endeavouring to 
negotiate, and consequently, instead of securing the pass, they had returned to 
their homes to assemble their people and hold counsel. 

The howitzers and ammunition waggons having been got over the Kotal 
^ . . , „ ^ about noon, the Brigadier*General advanced with the 

Commissioners epoi . cavalry towards the valley, still following the channel 
of the Tochi, As the troops ascended the plateau at the entrance to the 
^ valley (covered by skirmishers, with a troop of 

v Koimedy 8 Des« Cavalry on each flank, the remainder of the cavalry 

being in support of the guns), they were met by two 
So Kbel Maliks, who expressed a willingness on the part of the people of 
Dawar to agree to any terms which might be proposed. They were then informed 
by the Commissioner that the fines formerly mentioned would be levied with 
an additional Rs, J,000 upon the So Khels, andEs. 500 additional upon the 
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Khels, as a mark of our further displeasure at their conduct* Blood- 
, money at the usual rate would be demanded for the Banucbl found dead in 
‘ their pass-that day; and two watch-towers in each of the four villages would be 
^ burnt for the previous day's misconduct of the So Khel Malik, as well as for 
the repusancy of the leading men of Lower Dawar, which had necessitated the 

march of a British force into the valley. , j o • 

The Maliks acquiesced in these demands, but they begged for time. 
However, the afternoon was advancing, and if the force was to return to 
camp that night, no time was to be lost. A Second time did _ the Maliks 
come up full of promises, but with nothing tangible, and begging for more 
delay; so the guns and infantry were advanced towards the^principal Haidar 
Khel village, with |he double intent of expediting compliance with the terms 
and of witnessing the destruction of the towers. 

Armed men from all parts of the valley were drawn up in front of the 
village, and behind a net-work of deep water cuts, apparently unconcerned at 
the approach of the troops. The artillery had been brought into action at 
about 600 yards from the village, and when the infantiy skirmishers had 
got within 200 yards of the Dawaris, a shot was fired by a Dawari apparently 
L a signal, which was followed by a volley f«om the rest of the enemy, who at 
once took shelter behind the walls and in the ditches. 

At this time so little suspicion of faithlessness had been entertained, that the 
skirmishers had got within matchlock range of the opposing line; the 1st 
Sikh Infantry and wing of the 4th Sikh Infantry were then immediately 
ordered to advance, and as soon as the front of the guns had been cleared by 
our own skirmishers, artillery fire was opened on the village : the village was 
then taken by the 1st Sikhs, whilst the cavalry were moved to the right 
of the village to cut off any attempt at escape. 

The ground, however, was so intersected by deep and wide water-courses, 
and so swampy, that it was impossible for the cavalry to carry out this object 
with much effect; but about 30 of the enemy having been driven from house 
to house by the 1st Sikhs, finally made a rush out of the north coiner of the 
villao-e, wh4i they were tnrn^ by the cavalry, by whom some 10 were sabrefl ; 
I when 4e rest made towards the guns and head-quarters, and throwing down 
their arms, surrendered as prisoners. As soon as the enemy had been driven 

oat, the village was set on fire. , , ^ , , , , 

The 1st Panjab Infantry and the Cavalry were then advanced on the next 
large village, " Haipi," which was surrounded. 

The village was nearly deserted, many of the men having gone to the 
defence of the first village; those left declared their inability to at once 
collect the fine, but they promised to pay it up at Edwardesabad. - 

The chief Haidar Khel village, a very strong and large one, having been 
destroyed (a much severer punishment than was ever intended), it was con¬ 
sidered that clemency in the ease of “ Haipi" would have a better effect 
than its destruction, even though deserved; and as such a course was more 
worthy of our name, and more in accordance with the wishes of the Govern¬ 
ment, the village was spared accordingly. , , „ „ 

Symptoms of submission were everywhere visible, and both the General 
^ and Commissioner believing the object of the incursion into Dawar to have 
now been fully attained, determined to pursue success no further. 

The troops left the Dawar Valley in sufficient time to admit of the artillery 
crossino- the Kotal by daylight on their return to camp. No sooner had they 
f retiredl'rom the valley, than the people sent deputations with assurances of 
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ifeeir entire amenability to all onr demands. Two of the So Kliel Maliks 
presented themselves to the Commissioner on the Shinki Kotal> and said they 
had brought a portion of the fine and would pay the rest ht Badu. They 
stated that they would never forget the punishment inflicted, but at the same 
tirne^ they^ admitted that they had brought it upon themselves. The Com¬ 
missioner informed them that but for the treacherous and unprovoked conduct 
of the men who fired at the troops, inviting retaliation, not a man in the 
valley would have been touel^^ed. 

The camp at Toehi was reached at 10 v.m., the troops having been 18 hours 
nnder arras. 

Our loss had been trifling. (See Appendix B.) The loss of the enemy, as 
stated by their own Maliks, was about 43 killed, 30 taken prisoners; the 
number of wounded was not known. 

Brigadier-General Keyes stated that the conduct of the troops had been 
admirable throughout a long and laborious day; daring the operations the 
troops had inarched over about 25 miles of ground, almost entirely covered 
with hoiilders, and had made a road practicable for guns over the Kptal,—• 
a duty in which the infantry most cheerfully assisted, and which occupied 
them three hours. 

The artillery had much hard work, and the manner in which the guns 
had been dragged over nearly 25 miles of boulders (the horses were 18 
hours in barney) spoke much for the hardiness and endurance of the animals, 
and for the discipline of the battery. 

T5ie names of the officers he wished to bring to notice were— 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. P. W. Campbell, especially ibr the spirited and 
pjishing manner in which he had with his regiment, the 1st Sikh 
Infantpr, assaulted and took the village. 

Captain FitzHugh, commanding 4th Sikhs: 

Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy, commanding 2nd Panjab Cavalry. 

Captain Keen, commanding Ist Panjab Infantry. 

Surgeon Farrell, 2nd Panjab Cavalry. 

Captam Charles, commanding No. 8 Light Field Battery. 

Captain Sim, Executive Engineer, Kohat Division. 

Captain Mackenzie, Staff Officer. 

Mr. Hilton, Assistant Engineer. 

And General Keyes begged to bring to ndtiee the spirited way in which 
Captain Sim had volunteered to remain with Haiat Khan and the Paziris, when 
it was believed that they would not stand without the presence of some one to 
give them confidence. 

Brigadier-General Keyes said his acknowledgments were also due to Major 
Mmiro, Commissioner, Derajat Division, and to Captain Johnstone, Deputy 
Commissioner, who accompanied the force, for their cordial co-operation. 

The Commissioner mentioned the unremitting exertions of the Extra 
Assistant Commissioner Haiat Khan, and the names of the following native 
gentlemen who, unsolicited, immediately joined the force on hearing what was 
about to take place ;— 

Mahomed Surfavaz Khan Bahadur, Mahomed Aiaz Khan, Shir Khan 
(late lles8al(iar)j Mabomed Nowrang* Khan Bahadur, late Ressaldar. 

Shortly after these operations, the lines were paid and the prisoners were 
released, when a treaty, similar to that entered into by 
Hepopt by T)ep«ty Com- the Kabal Khel Vaziris, was sif>ned by the representa« 
lujssiouejp p jiuu, tiveaof Upper Dawai* and both factions of Lower Dawan 
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, Tlie satisfaction of the Governor General in Council was expressed at the 
Goverament letters from success of the expedition^ which, it was remarked, had 
Foreign an4 MUitary De- been Well conceived and Carried out, and the, hearty 
partmeiits. thanks of Government were to be conveyed to the 

f oflicers engaged. 


APPENDIX A, 


Dawar Valley Expedition, 1872, 

Brigadier-General C. P. Keyes, c. b.^ commanding* 

Staff. 

Captain Mackenzie, Staff Officer, Panjab Frontier Foxxje, 
Captain Sim, Royal Engineers. 

M r* Hilton, Assistant Engineer. ^ 

Aftillery\ 

No. 3 Light Field Battery, Captain Charles commanding. 
Cavalry. 

1st Panjab Cavalry, Captain Bertie commanding, 

2nd Panjab Cavalry^ Lieutenant Colonel Kenney comTnanding. 

Infantry. 

1st Sikh Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell commanding. 
4tb Sikh Infantry, Captain FitaHugh commanding* 

1st Panjab Infantry, Captain Keen commanding. 

Political Officers. 

Major A. A. Mimro, Commissioner, Derajat. 

Captain Johnstone, Deputy Commissioner, Banu* 

Iroops. 


Co»p«. 

Ordnance. 

Britial) 

othcera. 

Native 

officers 

Non-com- 

miseloned 

officers. 

.Trum- 

peters 

and 

buglers. 

Privates. 

Bavasnis. 

No. S Light ibneld Battery 

Two 24-Pr. Howitaters 

t 

1 

6 

1 

60 


Ist Panjab Cavalry 

...... 

1 

6 

16 

2 

126 


£iid Panjab Cavalry 


4* 

7 

27 

2 

166 


l8t Sikh Infantry 

. 

et 

13 

46 

12 

464 


4th Sikh Infantry 

. 

4 

12 

60 

6 

360 


lat Panjab Infantry •*. 

. 

4 

13 

63 

10 

868 


Total, two 

24’Pr. Howitzera ... 

21 

61 

201 

86 

1,613 



♦ Includes one medical officer* 
t Ditto ditto. 

% Ditto ditto. 
























































The Shirani Tribe. 


The Shiraiiis are a tribe of Afghans^ who inhabit the hill country to the 
^ ^ ,, west of the British frontier, from the Gumal on the 

McGrogors Gazetteer. Thaga on the south. thus 

adjoin the sub-divisions of Tank, Kolachi, Drabund, and Chaodwan. 

The Shiranis have been estimated as being able to turn out 10,000 fighting 
men; but this is believed to be exaggerated. Raverty estimates them at 
6,000; and Temple says, they can muster 1,000 men on a day’s notice, and in 
the course of three or four days 3,000 more. 

A great part of the Shirani country is occupied by the lofty mountain of the 
Takt-i-Suliman, and the hills which surround its base. Many parts of it 
are nearly inaccessible; one of the roads is in some places cut out of the 
steep face of the hill, aud in others two supported by beams inserted in the rock, 
and with all this labour is still impracticable for loaded bullocks. 

The population are in villages of from twenty to forty houses, scattered 
through tAhe valleys and the lower parts of the mountains. They cut out the 
sites of their houses in the slopes of the hills, so that on three sides the earth 
forms the lower part of the wall. Each cottage contains but one room, and 
has only one entrance, which is closed at night with a branch of a thorny 
tree. Even in winter they have nothing to shut out the cold, but sleep on 
black caqiets round the fire, wrapt up in their sheep-skin cloaks. Their 
forests furnish them with plenty of firewood, and then* houses are lighted 
with brandies of a particular sort of fir which burns like a torch. 

The Shiranis are generally of middling stature, thin but hardy and active. 
They have bold features, grey eyes, high cheek bones, and their general 
appearance is wild aud manly. The dress of a common Shirani consists of a 
coarse black blanket tied round his middle, and another thrown over bis 
shouldem. They wear sandals, the soles of which are made of bullocks^ hides, 
rudely prepared by steeping in the ashes of the tamarisk tree; and their dress 
is completed by a few yards of white cotton cloth loosely twisted round their 
heads. The dress of the richest is not much finer than this. The Chief is 
thought magnificient because he dresses in Multan silk. 

Their usual food is bread made of Indian corn, butter, and croot. 
This last, however, is a luxury seldom enjoyed, but by those who keep 
sheep. Wheaten bread is only produced on festivals. The flesh princi¬ 
pally eaten is mutton. They never kill beef; but when a bullock happens 
to die, they cut its throat with the usual Mahomedan ceremonies and 
eat it without scruple, though the flesh of aniraals that die of disease is 
strictly forbidden by the Koran, 

They eat wild olives fresh from the tree, and dried olives, which they are 
obliged to boil. They also eat wild pomegranates (though they are very sour 
aud harsh), the seed of the jalghuzih pine, and several sorts of berries 
which grow wild in their mountains. 

The Shiranis marry late. They differ from the other Afghans in this 
respect, that *the father of the bride gives a dowry, instead of receiving a 
price for his daughter. The women only work at domestic employments, and 
at reaping the harvest. 

Money is very scarce among them, trade being principally carried on by barter. 


n 









EECOBt) OF F,XI?K1>lTt()N.S 

They have no domestic servants, or slaves, and no artificers. About a 
dozen iJindus keep shops, and sell grain, cloth, treacle, tobacco, clarified 
butter and a few of the coarsest manufactiires of the plains 5 and a small 
liumber of settlers from the Daman practice the trades of smiths aad weavers. 
The principal employment of the Shiranis is agriculture, which is earned 
on in the valleys. Some places under the hills produce grain without water¬ 
ing, but all the rest of their lands is irrigated by means'of dams thrown 
across the hill streams. There is no man in the tribe, bat the chief, (and the 

Mulas,) who does not labor. tj- 

They have two harvests, one of which consists of red nee, Indian corn, 
moolio*, and tobacco. It is sown in summer and reaped in autumn. When it 
is off the ground, they sow wheat and barley, which is cut in the beginiimg 

Their c(»mmott stock consists of bullocks, but there are some shepherqs 

who live scattered in small hamlets over the summits of the mountains, and 

some even in tents. \ i 1 mi ^, 

Their bullocks are very small, always black, and without huaips. 
have a few goats and some asses; but no mules, buffaloes, or camels. Ineie 
are not 20 horses in the whole country* . 1 

Elphitistone gives the following description of the Shiram government 
The Chief of the Shiranis is called the Nika (which in Pushtu means the 
grandfather). He has very gteat authority m his tribe, which is part y 
derived from his being the chosen head of the oldest larnily, and partly 
from the belief of the Shiranis that he is under the immediate guid¬ 
ance and protection of Providence. He has a large estate, and conse¬ 
quently employs many people in husbandry j but he has no domestic servants 
i(c receives a lamb annually from every man in the tribe who has sheep, and 
a calf from those who have many cattle. No force is emplt^ed to realize this 
tax, but it is readily paid from the conviction of the people that some great 
misWtune (the death of a child for instance) will fall on every person who 

refuses often redress their injuries by mere force, y®* 

the only regular dispenser of justice; he hears the parties, and after say n„ 

a prayer, decides the cause by the inspiration of the divmi y. is i 
always obeyed, from the dread of supernatural punishment. 

The Shiranis have also Chilwashirs, hut they seem intended nither to 
supply the place of the Nika in distant parte than to 

They are appointed by the Nika, and act under his orders. e - 

have little internal dissension. . , 

There is a Mula in eveay village, who receives a tithe of the produce ot 

its lands and flocks. The simplicity of the Shiranis is shewn in a 

by one of the functions of this priest, which is ^ sew the shrouds for the 

dLd, A great many of the Shiranis learn to read the Koran, 

but Mulas learn to read Pushtu, and none Persian ^^®y 

in their prayers, hut apparently feel little real devotion. 

war with all the tribes that pass through their country m the " 

tions. They may, indeed, be said to be at war with all the world, since they 

plunder every tmveller that comes within their reach, and besides ma^^ 

cursions into parts of Daman, with the inhahitente of which they have no 

however, agree that their faith is unblemished, and 
hires an escort of Shiranis may pass through their country in_pcr^ 

The t-assea in the Shirani country are the Snaik Haidar, Draband, Chaod 

wan, and Gag'istan. 
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The Shirani Expedition. Mivola. 18^1 . 

Previous to our aauexation of the Panjahj the Shirauis had-made them- 
. . selves the terror of the border. They used to-carry off 
auja epoi . womcu, vp^hom they 

never released except for a rich ransom. They once sacked the town of 
Draband, though defended by a small Sikh garrison, with a Kardar at its head. 
In 1848 Major E‘lwardes testifies that for miles the border was laid waste by 
their depredations, or deserted through fear of their atta(\bs. 

The plain men would make reprisals and retaliation, and thus the feud 
^ ^ would be inflamed. However, the Shiran is were so 

tipor on n a. much feared that the arable lands skirting, the base of 

the hills were left untilled, and the neighbouring plain villages regularly paid 
them one-fourth of their produce to buy off their depredations. 

After annexatnm, efforts were made by Major Reynell Taylor, the Deputy 
Commissioner, to conciliate them to peace; but from the first they made war 
on our subjects. In 1849 they attacked a place on the Kulachi border, when 
oimof their leaders was slain. 

Most of the posts along the border line, during the years 1849 and 1850, 

p * b R rt wem heldby the Police Battalions and Major Edvvardes^ 

aiya e^r. Levies. 

In the spring of. 1861, the Thanadar of Chaodwan, receiving information 
- m \ ^ o A that some camels of Shazad Khan Nasar were graziuj^^ 
Dci*aXmai7Khan. within the Governraent border lines, proceeded to the 

spot with his police detachment, and, assisted by the 
Babar zemindars of Chaodwan, seized the camels; when a skirmish with the 
Nasars ensued, in which several men on both sides were wounded. 

Shazad Khan was rather a troublesome character, made notorious by the 
coercive measures Major Edwardes on one occasion was obliged to adopt 
towards him, when Shazad suffered considerable loss, and after which he had 
been very careful not to approach too near to the Government limits. 

On his camels being seized, Shazad joined himself to Katal Khan 
i. V mr o- Shirani, and for some time there were considerable 
AsdSt g“athering8 in the hills, when some petty raids 

were committed; and as there seemed a probability of 
a serious attempt at reprisal and revenge, a force consisting of a squadron 6th 
Paujab Cavalry, and 3 companies Scinde Camel Corps, marched from Dera 
Ismail Khan on the 1st March 1851 on Draband. 

The presence of the troops had the desired effect for the tribes dispersed, and 
after a few days the force returned to Dera Ismail Khan, leaving a troop of 
Compiler. Panjab Cavalry and a company of the Scinde 

Camel Corps at Draband, which was thus the fii*st 
of the military posts established on this border line. 

Shazad Khan subsequently sued for the restoration of his camels, sending 
in his son and brother to make terms.. 




BECORD OF EXPEDITIONS 

In July of the same year, Katal Khan, the Shirani Chief, (who was molest- 

^ Kfu ing British territory in the hope of being boag-ht 

Pan?b Mry/' ofF with a hef,) entering the plains at ^ight to 

ivisyot Taylor’s Report on plunder^ was cufc off by a detachment ot the otii 
Dera Ismail Khan. Panjab Cavalry and Mounted Police near the Dir- 

wam Pass in front of Drahand, when the Chief and two of his sons and 
nephew were slain. The Chief was killed by the police jemadar, Ghulam Ah 
Khan, who himself lost his life ; one of the sons, by a duffadar, Emam Khan, 

5th Panjab Cavalry. -r 

The third remaining son soon afterwards applied tor service m the mili¬ 
tary police j it was deemed politic to comply with 

Paojftb Eoport. request, but with the fickleness of a savage 

he soon retracted his offer, and in the Mowing December a large body of 

Shiranis entered the plains near Draband, when they were driven back by 
a detachment consisting of— 

5th Panjab Cavalry, 84 sabres, 

Scinde Camel Corps, 73 of all ranks, 

Mounted Police, a few sabres, 

under Captain R. PitzGorald, 5th Panjab Cavalry, who was m camp at 
C«pfcaia FitzGerald's Des- Draband, covering the bmlding of the ont-posts, and 
patch. the construction of the frontier road. The ground 

was impracticable for cavalry to act over. The enemy had 7 killed and 
several wounded. Our loss was— . , , 

5th Panjab Cavalry, 1 non-commissioned piheer kuled. 

Mounted Police, 1 sowar killed. _ 

At the beo-inning of 1858, attempts to plunder in British territory were 
successfully met by the Draband and other posts; on the 10th March, the 
Shiran^is, aided it was believed by the Nasars, (700 foot and 70 horse in 
all 1 havino" entered the plains, were driven back after a long skirmish by the 
Draband post, consisting of 35 sabres, 5th Panjab Cavalry, and 47 of the 
Sciude Camel Corps, under a native ofiicer of the 5th Punjab leaving 

one dead body in onr hands, and having many wounded. The 5th lanjab 
Cavalry had 2 horses wounded; Scinde Camel Corps, 1 non-commissioned officer, 

1 private, wounded. ' . . . v r-i ii. 

The attitude and conduct of the Shiranis was now so hostile, that a 
P P Bruce’s small force was encamped at Draband, and on the 
Bespltcli. ' ’ 14th March 1853 the Shiranis advanced m force 

into the plains to attack a reconnoitring party, when the following troops 
moved from the camp under Captain F. P. Bruce, of the Semde Camel Corps; 

oth Panjab Cavalry, 64 sabres. • « , 

Scinde Camel Corps, 2 British officers, 2 Native officers, and 
123 Rank and File,'with their camel establishments. 
Mounted Police, 5 sabres. 

Retiring before this force, the enemy took up their position on the crest ot 
a hill in a strong breastwork they had erected some little distance up the ^ass. 
This position was gallantly stormed and taken by a detachment ot the Scinde 
Camel Corps led by Ensign and Adjutant C. H. Palliser, who was wounded; 
when the enemy fled in confusion, leaving their dead and many of their arms 
on the ground. Our loss was considerable— , j « 

■ 5th Panjab Cavalry—^killed I sowar, 1 horse; wounded 7 

sowars, 11 horses. 
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Scinde Camel Corps—killed 4 sepoys; wounded 2 Britisb offi- 
' cers^ (Captain P. F. Bruce and Ensign Palliser^) 1 Native 
‘ officer, 2 noa-commissioned officers, 10 sepoys. 

Total killed—^^5 privates, 1 horse; wounded—2 British officers, 

■ 1 Native officer, 2 non-commissioned officers, 17 privates, 

7 horses. * 

The enemy left 5 dead in the entrenchment, and were said to have had 
17 killed in all, and 39 wounded; amongst the former being 4 chiefs, with 
several men of more or less note. 

The gallantly and good conduct of the troops 
Government letter. engaged received the expression of the approbation 

Adjutant-General's letter, both of the Governor General in Council and of the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

But these were not the only offences of the Shiranis. In the beginning of 
•the year 1853, they had plundered and burnt a British village; and again 

Major J. Nicholson's Report. they had plundered and burnt one 

under the hills near Draband, owing to some dispute 
about the payment of the black mail they had always exacted. In addition • 
to these more important cases, the minor raids they had perpetrated were 
numerous, and Major J. Nicholson, the Deputy Commissioner, summed up 
their conduct by saying '"the Shiranis have regularly plundered and taken 
"" black mail from the border since it came into our possession,^^ and he urged 
their punishment; which was then sanctioned by Government. 

The troops which were to take part in the expedition w’^ere the-— 

5th Panjab Cavalry, 

Detachment, 4th or Garrison Company, I „ 

Artillery, with two Mountain Guns, Umml 

Scinde Camel Corps, j J^ban, 

6th Panjab Police Battalion, J 

No. 2 Panjab Light Field Battery, one'J 

24-Pounder Howitzer, two 9-Pounder ( 

Guns, VFromBanu. 

2nd Panjab Police Battalion, * 

Wing, 1st Panjab Infantry, From Kobatj these 

Head-Quartei-a and Wing, 3rd Panjab f- canie lown the In- 

■ j JSlat.r"”" 

The troops were assembled at Dera Ismail Khan, from whence they 
marched to Draband, where they encamped on the 80th March 1853. Fide 
Appendix A. 

The 5th Panjab Cavalry had been sent out to the frontier previously, with 

Brigadier Hodgaoa’e Report. of tlie Shirani 

country, to prevent the enemy having any know¬ 
ledge of our movements. 

The enemy, it was estimated, could muster from 1,000 to 1,500 men in 

M^orJ. Nicholson’s letter. a^d 4,000 to 4,500 men in three days. 

There were only two passes into their country prac¬ 
ticable for guns. Water was plentiful in the Shirani Hills. 

Brigadier Hodgson^sDes- It was determined to operate by the Shaik Haidar 
Pass, 12 miles to the north of the Draband Pass. 
The orders for the troops were, that the cavahy and artillery should make 
their own arrangements for the carriage of grain for 
three days. The supply for the men of the infantry 

H 2 


Brigade orders. 
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regiments, &e., were to be carried under arrangements made by the civil 
officers, regimental bazar establishments being employed for issue. The 
men were to carry one day's provisions in their bavresacks. No camp 
followers, except those absolutely requisite, vvere to be allowed to accom¬ 
pany the column. One camel and one servant was to be allowed to every 
2 officers, "^'he men were to march in summer clothing, and to wear pyja- 
inahs, &c., if they wished. All sickly, or weakly, or foot-sore men, were to be 
left with the camp guards. 

The force which was to enter the hills consisted of— 

1 Squadron, 5th Panjab Cavalry. 

8 Pieces, No. 2 Panjab Light Field Battery, 

Wing, 1st Panjab Infantry. 

Wing, 3rd Panjab Infantry. 

0th Panjab Pdlice Battalion. 

The camp was to be left standing under Ensign Paget, 5th Panjab 
Cavalry, with the remainder 6th Panjab Cavalry, 2nd Police Battalion, 
detachments of the different regiments, &c. 

On the eyening of the SOth, demonstrations were made both in front of 
the Drabaiid and Chaodwan Passes. 

At midnight on the 30th, Brigadier Hodgson moved on the Shaik 
Haidar Pass with the force detailed above. 

And, shortly afterwards, 4 companies of the 6th Police Battalion, with a 
detachment, 5th Panjab Cavalry, moved out under Ensign Paget to the 
Draband Pass, which was held only by a few scouts, who retired as the 
detachment advanced; the pass was then held until the main body had passed 
round by the Shaik Haidar and’ beyond the Draband Pass. 

Entering the Shaik Haidar Pass a little after daylight, Brigadier 
Hodgson reached Kotki about S Vi m,, without molestation, after a march of 
25 miles. Shortly after, leaving Draband heavy rain fell, continuing for 
five hours, apd it was doubtful at one time if the troops could move up the pass 
on account of the torrent. Great difficulties of ground were encountered, 
and had the enemy offered any opposition, much loss must have occurred. 
Kotki was found to he a very strong village, surrounded by a breastwork and 
defended by eleven towers, and containing 300 houses substantially built, 
which gave shelter to 1,200 inhabitants. 

The following day, the 1st April, the 3rd Panjab Infantry were 
moved to the Draband Zam Pass, to hold it, and to improve the road 
for the passage of artillery, as well as to open communications with 
Draband; whilst the rest of the troops were employed in destroying the 
ijhirani villages within a circumference of 8 miles of Kotki, strict in¬ 
junctions being given to respect women and children, and all mosques and 
shrines. 

The 1st detachment under Captain F. P. Bruce, 
Scinde Camel Corps, destroyed Landi (1st) Nunga, 
Vazir-ki-kot, and Landi (2nd). 

The 2nd under Captain Younghusband, Captain 
of Police, destroyed Shara. 


.100 men,S^indo Camel Corps* 
100 „ Ist Panjab Infantry. 
20Q „ 6th Police Battalion. 
20 „ 5tb Panjab Cavalry. 

100 rue<i|6tli Police .Battalion. 


100 men, Ist Panjab Infantry. 

100 „ 6th Police Battalion. 

20 6th Panjab Cavalry. 

20 „ 4th Pan jab Cavalry. 

The several detachments rejoined the 

fall. 


The 3rd under Brigadier Hodgson in person, 
destroyed the village of Dak, 

main columu at Kotki by night- 
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100 men, Scinde Camel Corps. 
100 „ 5tb Fan jab Calvalry.. 
300 „ lat Paiijab Infantry, 
400 „ Gth Police Battalion. 
20 Panjab Cavalry. 


a eolunin under the Brigadier moved out to attack mid 
destroy the villages to the extreme southward of the 
Shirani ccmntr}', when the village and stronghold 
of the Chief Rehmat Khau^ as well as the villages 
of Spina Tangi, China, and Shaik Maila, were 
entirely destroyed, without opposition. Small parties 
of the enemy hovered about and fired long shots. As the troops retired 
the enemy attempted to harass^ the column, but were held in check by the 
rear-guard under Lieutenant Keyes, when they suffered some loss themselves 
without inflicting any on the troops. 

Whilst these operations were going on, 150 of the Babur tribe, under their 
Chiefs Dado and Giil Mahomed, entered the hills from Chaodwan, and 
destroyed the village of Saidel, some 8 miles up the pass. 

During the day the troops left at Kotki had mined and blown up the 
towers, and, with the exception of one solitary building (a mosque), had^ razed 
the village to the ground. 

The following day the troops returned to Draband by the pass of thafe 
name, and, although a few of the enemy showed themselves, not a single shot 
was fired at the column. 

In his despatch the Brigadier spoke very highly of the conduct of the 
troops, and mentioned the following officers 

Captain Prout, Brigade. Major. 

„ P. F. Bruce, Scinde Camel Corps. 

Lieutenant Hammond, Artillery. 

„ Stokes, Artillery. 

„ Keyes, 1st Panjab Infantry. 

Henderson, 8rd Panjab Infantry. 

‘ „ Younghusband, Police. 

„ Bruce, 5th Panjab Cavalry. 

Ensign Paget, 5th Panjab Cavalry. 

And he alluded to the able, zealous, and energetic co-operation he had received 
from Major Nicholson, the Deputy Commissioner, and to the good arrange¬ 
ments for supjdies made by Lieutenant Busk, Assistant Commissioner. 

The Brigadier attributed the absence of opposition on the part of the 
enemy to their not expecting the force to enter 
Brigadier Hodgsoa’s and the hills SO far to the northward: however. Major 
^ich^es J* Nicholson considered it arose from a jealousy 

^ ’ between the southern and northern divisions of the 

tribe which prevented their combining against us, as he pointed out that 
the unexpected line of attack adopted might have prevented opposition in the 
first instance, but would not have affected the action of the tribe in the 
subsequent operations. 

Although the collection of the force at Dera Ismail Khan had given the 
Shiranis time to drive their herds into the interior, and no captures had 
consequently bef3n made, the punishment of the tribe had been very complete, 
their country had been overrun, and their principal villages destroyed, yvithout 
the loss to us of a single man : and Major Nicholson considered the expedition 
would have not only a salutary effect on the Shiranis themselves, but also 
on all the neighbouring hill tribes, 

'' The satisfaction of the Governor General in Council 

Government letter. .at the successful issue of the expedition was then 
conveyed. 
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Since this expedition the Shii anis occasion comparatively very little troi^l^ 
M j « i.,. no raid in force has occurred, and KataFs s6n, Azim, 
McGregor's Gazetteer. anxious to be considered a well’ 

wisher to the Government. 

He undertakes to prevent any small expeditions being organized in his 
portion of the tribe, and not to allow any-marauders to pass through his 
country. One year he joined in the pursuit of some pluDderers of the Sultanzai 
Shiranis, (the only section of the tribe which cause any trouble,) who had 
carried off cattle from near Chaodwan, and assisted in recovering the booty. 

Shirani Field Force. 

Brigadier J. S. Hodgson, commanding. 

Staf, 

Captain Front, Brigade-Major, Panjah Irregular Force, Staff Officer. 

Artillery, 

No. 2 Panjab Light Field Battery, Lieutenant Hammond commanding, 

Garrison Company Aiijillery, Lieutenant Stokes commanding. 

Cavalry. 

6th Panjab Cavalry, Lieutenant H. Bruce commanding. 

Infantry. 

Scinde Camel Corps, Captain P. F. Bruce commanding. 

Wingj I at Panjab Infantry, Lieutenant C. P. Keyes commanding. 

Wing, 3rd Panjab Infantry, Lieutenant B. Henderson commanding. 

2nd and 6th Police Battalion, Lieutenant JT. Younghusband commanding. 

Political Officers, 

Major J. Nicholson, Deputy Commissioner. 

Lieutenant Busk, Assistant Commissioner. 

Troops. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


SECTION I, 

Kasranis, 

The Kasranls are a Biluch tribe, who inhabit the extreme north of the 
. ' ' Dera Gazi Khan District, a portion of the south of 

:: Gazetteer, District, and the hills to the immedi- 

^ ate west of these tracts. Thej^ are bounded on the north by the Kaora, on 
dhe east and south there is no defined boundary, as their lands are scattered 
about in the district,^nd west by the»Drug Hills. 

According to the Census Report of 1868, there are 376 Kasrani souls in 
' the Dera Ismail Khan District, and 3,938 in the Dera Gazi; total 3,314 in 
X the plains. Of these, about one-third only, or 1>105, are adult males, the rest 
/ .being women and children. There is, of course, very little data to go on in 
estimating the number of this tribe in the hills. Van Cortland says that it 
is 500 fighting men, Pollock 750, Minchin 150, and Bruce about 373, or on 
an average 668. But the average of the estimates given by the above 
authorities of the fighting strength of those living in the plains is 1,668, or 
563 more than the actual amount, which is only 1,105; so that, if we also 
reduce the average of the estimates of the hills (Kasranis) by one-third, we 
shall probably be nearer the truth. Thus, 4*44 will be the number of the hill 
Kasrani fighting men, and 1,105 of those of the plains; total 1,549. In the 
hills their principal villages are Bati and Korianli, and they principally about 
the Vehowa, Litra, and Mithawan Passes. The Kasranis have large herds of 
camels grazing on the sandy plain between Kot Kasrani and Vehowa, 
which affords good pasturage; and a large portion of the tribe reside in small 
detached temporary villages along the foot of the hills near the mouths of the 
passes, into wliich they take their cattle for water, and are on good terms 
with their own fraternity in the hills. A portion of the tribe also cultivate 
land near the river, irrigated by wells. 

In former times, when the Vehowa route through their country was fre¬ 
quented by traders fK)m Kabul and Ghazni, the Chiefs of the Kasnanis 
received a transit duty of about 1^ rupee for each loaded camel. 

The Kasranis are the most northern tribe of all the Bdochis. They are 
said to be descended from one Kasra Khund Biluch, Very little seems to 
be known of their history before annexation. They are always described as 
a very predatory race; but of their feuds, &c., there is no information. 

When the Multan mxtbreak took place, and Lieutenant Edwardes took the 
field against Divvan Mulraj, Mita Khan, the Kasrani Chief, took possession of 
the fort of Mangrota, and ejected the Diwan^s governor. He then quietly 
waited to see how events would turn out, prepared to act his part 
accordingly, and when he saw the scale turning in favor of the British 
Government, he offered his ^rvices to Lieutenant Edwardes. 


. 
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SECTION IL 

Expedition against the Kasrani Tribe by a force under Brigadier Hodgson, 

April 1853. 

On annexation, Mita Khan was confirmed in the grants which he had 
' ^ enjoyed under former Governments of the Paniab, 

c regoi s aze eer, which he seems to have done little to deserve ; 

for he winked at raids and petty robberies by the hill portion of his 
tribes, and by his neighbours (the Bozdars,) till we became better acquainted 
with the border: when satisfied of his ability to check raids on bis portion 
of the frontier, we obliged him to do so, in consideration of his light assess¬ 
ment and money allowances. He was hand and glove with the Bozdars when 
they lifted cattle from the Sangar plain. 

At last the conduct of the Kasranis became so bad, that early in 1852 
Major Nicholson, the Deputy Comrnissfouer of Dera Ismail Khan^ suggested 
that the Kasranis in the plains should be held responsible for the good conduct 
of their brethren in the hills.. The matter being referred for the opinion of 
Mr. Van Cortland, that officer, after consultation with Mita Khan, stated 
that it would not be just to compel Mita Khan to take charge of the passes 
between the Litra and Kaora, as the country opposite them was not inhabited 
by his tribe, and he could not therefore exercise that control over them that he 
coukl over the passes from Sangar to Litra, where the villages of his tribe 
run parallel with the hills, and cultivation extends to the mouths of the passes. 
However, as there seemed no alternative, Mita Khan proposed that he should 
be allowed to entertain a jemadar and 25 sowars, and a jemadar and 30 footmen, 
to enable him to take upon himself the responsibility of the whole of the 
passes (with the Exception of the Kaora); and he agreed to bind himself to 
put down marauding, and to restore whatever might be taken through these 
passes. This plan Mr. Van Cortland considered reasonable, considering the 
position of the passes and the extent of country he would have to look after. 

For the passes already under bis care, Mita Khan was allowed a reduction 
in the rent of his lands to the extent of Rs. 400 per annum, which he again 
nwln over to the cultivators under him, besides taking little or nothing from 
tbose cultivating in the immediate vicinity of the passes. This system 
was in force under the Sikh Government, and was therelbre continued by 
Mr. Van Cortland. It appears that this plan was eventually sanctioned 
in a modified form, and Mita Khan was held responsible for all the passes 
from Kot Kasrani to Vebotva, on an allowance of Rs. 500 per annum. 

But the tribe, being divided and scattered in their separate jurisdictions, soon 
became disorganized, and raids and other crimes were 
NidSlsoD perpetrated on the Kt%srani border. Major Nicholson 

^ reported that the Kasranis were very thievish, and the 

hill portion were in the habit of proceeding through the lauds of their brethren 
in the plains to plunder. The freebooters received support from some of their 
plain brethren, and collusion from all. 

The country round Dera Fateh . Khan was now continually harassed by 
the Kasrams, and many hjindred head of stolen cattle 
were conveyed through their passes into the interior 
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In 185& they signalized themselves by an audacious act. One of the 
chiefs^ named Yusaf Khan, held a village in the British territory. From this 
village ^ subordinate, (a fisciil employ6,) disappeared under suspicious circum¬ 
stances. Yusaf Khan was summoned to answer, but did not; appear. His 
brother was, however, found and sent in to the civil officer, when in trying to 
escape from custody, he fell from a wall and received injuries, from which he 
died. Yusaf Khan then organized an expedition against Dera Fateh Khan, 
about 20. miles from the hills,—a measure which had been once before adopted 
in the Sikh time ; and on the evening of the 16th March 1852, about 300 

n/r • Tv/r- V! r T* A Kasrani foot with 40 horse started from the Kaora 
Major Mmchin's Report. i • i i a. v i - j 

Pass, and marching between the ports of Griirwali and 

Vehowa arrived at Dera Fateh Khan «t early dawn on the 17th. The force at 

the Thanah consisted of 14 sowars and 19 burkundazes, but it was not strong 

enough to oiffer much opposition ; and 


Killed. 

PoHce Sowar 
Burkundazes 
Villager 
Horses 


Wounded. 

Police Sowar - 

Borkundazes 

Horses 


^ the Kasranis plundered such portion of 
2 the bazar as was not under fire from 
5 the Thanah, and then retired with the 
^ loss of 8 killed and 1 prisoner, but 
g carrying off most of the cattle of 
= the village. 

Our loss was as given in the margin. 

The Kasranis in their retreat took a more southerly direction than in their 
advance, making for the road between Vehowa and Thata; to both of which 
posts, the most northerly of the Dera Ghazi Khan District, news of the 
attack luid been sent by the Thanadar, who was following up the Kasranis, 
and collecting as many of the people of the country as he could as he went 
along. About 7 miles south of Vehowa he was joined by the cavalry detach¬ 
ments, from those outposts when the force altogether mustered— 

ith Panjai Cavalry. 

Two native officers, 43 sabres. 

Police. 

9 horse, 30 foot. 

Villagers. 

80 horse, 80 foot. 

The Kasranis had taken up a strong position behind an embankment, 
where they were out of fire. The Thanadar wanted 
Report from attack With the footmen first, but the cavalry 

^ native officer determined to charge at once, which 

was done in a most gallant manner, although the 
attack was repulsed with the loss of— 

4tA Panjah Cavalry. 

Killed—I native officer, 3 sow^ars, 8 horses. 

Wounded—6 sowars, 9 horses. 

Missing—1 horse. 

The enemy, it was believed, had many casualties, but they made good their 
retreat with their booty, except 4 baniahs they wore carrying oft" for ransom 
to the hills, who managed to escape in the melee. 

In the month of April following, the Kasranis assembled and threatenedl 
British territory, but a force from Dera Ismail Khan, consisting of the 
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Brigadier Hodgaou’s Des¬ 
patch, 

Major Nicholson’s Des¬ 
patch. 


Mh Panjab Cavalry and Scmde Camel Corp, moving'down in one night to 
Vehowa, where it was joined by a detachment of the 4th Panjah Cavalry 
and 200 Police Battalion from Dera Ghazi Khan, the Kasranis dispersed. 

The tribe, however, continued their depredations, and it became neces¬ 
sary to blockade the hill portion ; and in September 
Boport on Tribes. 1852,'Major Nicholson urged that punitive measures 

should he Undertaken against them, as, since their attack on Dera Fateh Khan, 
assisted occasionally in secret by the Bozdars, Hiudanis, and others of the 
southern Biluch tribes, the Kasranis had been continually making petty forays 
on the border. - , 

Accordingly, on the breaking up of the Shirani Expeditionary Force at 
Draband in April 1858, a column (see appendix) was formed for the punish¬ 
ment of the Kasranis. 

Moving two marches along the frontier, the direction of this column was 
changed to the rear, that an impression might be 
created that no further hostile movements vyere con¬ 
templated, and the force arrived at Pahur on the 11th 
April. Marching at 10 p.m. that night. Brigadier 
Hodgson reached the mouth of the Bati Pass exactly 
at daybreak the next morning, and found the enemy (who had evidently 
received intelligence of the approach of the troops) in position behind breast¬ 
works on the hills on both sides of the pass. 

These hills were ascended and the breastworks taken by 2 companies 
1st Panjab Infantry under Lieutenant Keyes, and 2 companies under Lieutenant 
Travers, whilst the remainder of the force advanced up the pass for about a 
mile, when the village of Bati, the head-quarters of the tribe, wus reached; 
it was defended by a very high stockaiie erected on the crest of a precipitous 
ridge above the village, the fire from which swept the gorge, As the right 
flankers had difficulty in enfilading this position, it was carried by a rush of 
the Light Company of the Police Battalion and some 20 men of the 1st 
Panjah Infantry ^pnder Lieutenant Keyes, supported by the'remainder of the 
Police Battalion, and the village was then taken. Bati consisted of some 80 
or 90 well and substantially built houses, and it was with two other hamlets, 
completely destroyed, with the exception of the mosque, and the houses of a 
malik and his son, who had held aloof from the plunderers of the tribe. 

The enemy had not had time to remove their property, a great quantity 
of which of all descriptions was found and destroyed; some of the Kasrani 
flocks were captured by the skirmishers; two Zamhuraks (wall pieces) which 
the Kasranis had captured from Sawan Mull (the Nazim of Multan), with a 
number of matchlocks, were also taken. 

The troops then retired in the same formation as they had advanced, and 
reachM the mouth of the pass at 10 a.m,, the enemy inefiectually trying 
to harass the retirement. 

There was no water between Pahur and the hills, and the force had 
therefore to march back to its encampment at Pahur, where it arrived at 
2 P.M. ; the main body had marched 34 miles, whilst the skirmishers had 
marched some 40 miles in all. 

"Whilst the troops were employed in the pass, the police and levies had 
destroyed the encampments of those portions of the tribe in the plain who 
were known to have joined the enemy as the troops appi’oached, but two encamp¬ 
ments in the neighbourhood, the inhabitants of which remained peaceably in 
their homes, were not molested* 
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- " Hie 4tH Panjab Cavalry inifler Captain O. Jacob had patrolled between 
the Bati Pass and Vehowa during the operations. 

Our loss has been small (see appendix) ; that of the enemy was not known, 
though they acknowledged to have had 5 killed and 7 wounded. 

Brigadier Hodgson reported that the conduct of the troops had Mt nothing 
to be desired, and he expressed his satisfaction with Lieutenants KOy^ and 
Travers, 1st Pani’ab Infantry, Captain Younghusband, Police, Captain Proirt, 
Brigade Major,‘and Mr. Apothecary Hayes j and he said he was greatly 

indebted for the valuable information afforded by Major Nicholson. — 

The satisfaction of the Governor General in Council with the conduct ol 
all who were employed was afterwards communicated. 



Kasrani Expedition, 1853. 

Staff. 

Brigadier H. Hodgson commanding. 

Captain Front, 56th Native Infantry, Staff OfBcer. 

Inf 


1st Panjah Infantry, Lieutenant Keyes commanding. 

6th Police Battalion, Captain Younghusband commanding. 

Political Officer. 

Major J. Nicholson, Deputy Commissioner, Der^ Ismail Khan. 


Strength of Field Force. 


COEPB. 

European 

officers. 

Native 

ofiioors. 

Non-com- 

miHsionod 

ottlcers. 

Bank i^nd 
file. 

Bkmakks. 

Staff . ... 

Detachment, 4th Panjab Cavalry 

1st Panjab Infantry 

6th Police Battalion .. 

2 

‘*3 

1 

"'2 

7 

13 

46 

48 

"30 

400 

400 


Total 

6 

22 

96 

j.-—riser 

830 


* Casualty Ret'um* 





Killed. 
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file. 
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Bank and 
file. 
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1st Panjab Infantry ... .. 

6tb Police Battalion 
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1 

1 

5 
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SECTION III. 

Subsequent conduct of the Tribe. 

Ai'TBR the expedition raid.s for the most part ceased, and before the end of the 

„ . ■ iT.„ m-t, (1863), the chief of the plain Kasranis, Mitta 

Report on Hdl Tnbea. lukewarm, and who, 

when called to account, had urged that he could not be responsible for the 
control of his hill neighbours unless the lost rights of retaliation were 
restored to him, now engaged to guard the passes of the Kasrani Hills, 
seven in number. He had formerly enjoyed perquisites and privileges 
under the Sikh rule, worth about Rs. 500 per annum. These had been con¬ 
tinued since annexation. He was now to receive Rs. 500 more in cash from 
the British Government in return for the responsibility undertaken. 

This arrangement was so far successful, that the authorities were enabled 
in 1864 to remove the prohibition against Hill Kasrani entering the British 
territory. ' 

In the operations against the Bozdars, Chapter XIV, Mittu Khan with 
some of his tribe was employed with the levies. 

In the autumn of 1868, Lieutenant Grey, Deputy Commissioner of Dehra 

McGregor-B Gazetteer. Khan, was carried oflTinto the hills by Kaora 

Khan, one oi the Kasrani head men, as he had gone 
down to Tibi to enquire into a murder case, supposed to have been committed 
by this man^s son. Kaora Khan was then pursued by Nur Mahomed 
(Khetran) and others j but Kaora Khan kept Lieutenant Grey in advance and 
himself covered the retreat, threatening, if brought to bay, to kill Lieutenant 
Grey first, and then sell his own life dearly; which threat of course kept the 
pursuers at a distance. Meanwhile, Mehr Shah, a priest of the Biluohis, 
had sent to the Bozdars to close the exit from* the Kasrani country, and 
.Karim Dad Khan and Nur Mahomed Khan (Kasranis), and Pazl Khan, Chief 
of the tribe, with the principal Kasranis of Mangrota and that neighbourhood, 
had joined actively in the pursuit. 

Finally, Kaora Khan and his party were brought to bay some 13 miles 
beyond Bati, when, after considerable negotiations with Sultan Mahomed, he 
released Lieutenant Grey. 

During the day that he was in restraint. Lieutenant Grey was hard- 
pressed for terms, but he succeeded in turning the matter oflP by expressing 
his ccmviction that the Commissioner would ratify no conditions that he made, 
and Kaora Khan had to content himself with a promise that all the grain 
then in his house would be sent him, and, as he pressed it, that Government 
should bo informed of his contrition; and lastly, that in the event of Govern¬ 
ment summoning him, he should have a safe conduct, or that if Government 
refused, he should be informed. He said that he, on bis part, would commit 
no further outrage. 

Meanwhile, on the news of this outrage reaching Dera Ismail Khan, the 
1st Panjab Cavarly under Captain Vivian, accompanied by Mr. Beckett, at once 
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iirfied out and marched towards Vehow<% making Miran, 83 mileSj by the morn¬ 
ing j but before they could get further, intelligence was received that Lieutenant 
Grey bads been given up, and so, except one troop, which was ordered into 
Tibi, the regiment returned. The 1st Panjab Infantry under Captain Keen, 
and the 4th under Colonel Hood, were embarked in boats, and the latter bad 
actually started before the news of Lieutenant Grey^e release arrived. 

Lieutenant Grey returned to Dera on the evening of the 13th, and on the 
^ il'th the Commissioner, Colonel Graham, accompanied by Lieutenant Grey, and 
♦ -seorted by a company of infantry, went down in boats to Tibi to take steps for 
I iihc capture of Kaora Khan, Sultan Mahomed of Vehowa was deputed to induce 
‘ ihe chiefs of the neighbouring tribes to refuse him an asylum : Kalu Khan and 
Naorang Khan, Gandapurs, had meanwhile been despatched by Lieutenant 
Grey into the hills, at the head of the Ushtaranas, to cut ofif Kaora Kbau'^s 
retreat, and they followed him up to the Zmava boundaries, but he managed 
to escape them by a jTLse. 

Having failed to secure the rebels by these means, the Commissioner now 
deputed Ghulam Hasan Khan (Alizai) with Sultan Mahomed (Khaitran) to 
induce or compel Kaora Khan to come in. Kaora Khan received the 
deputation at the Lead of 100 men, hut, after a long conference, they 
utterly failed in their object. Having thus failed a second time, the Com¬ 
missioner summoned the tribes to his assistance. His call was responded 
to. From the north the Ushtaranas brought 600 ipen, and were placed under 
the Gandapur Chief, Kalu Khan; and there carhe also 120 Babar horse and 
foot under Mahomed Gul, and 120 Mian Khels; and from the south the 
Bozdars came 1,000 strong, followed by the Hadianis 700, Lunds 400. To 
these forces was entrusted tbe duty of blockading the hill Kasranis on the 
north, south, and west. The principal men of the plain Kasranis were also 
summoned, and ordered to bring in the criminal under the following penal¬ 
ties:-— 1st, forfeiture of allowances for guarding the hill passes; %nd, con¬ 
fiscation of standing crops as a fine; 3r^, deportation of the plain chiefs to 
Dera Ghazi Khan; blockade of the hill portion of the tribe. 

The chiefs at once took up their responsibilities, and collecting their clans¬ 
men in the plains entered the hills, and returned in a few days with 22 families, 
including about 40 women and children belonging to the rebels. 

The Kasranis were again despatched to the hills to perform the essential 
duty of bringing in Kaora Khan, and with them were associated, as advisers 
and supporters on the part of the Government, a Chief of the Kosahs with 
50 men, and one of the Gurchanis with the same number. The tribe returned 
again, after some days, with 5 of the principal rebels, but with the intelli¬ 
gence that Kaora Khan, his son, and others, escorted by about 80 of the hill 
Kasmnis, had escaped beyond the Kala Iloh, and sought shelter with the Musa 
Khels. 

To guard against such escape, or to make such shelter more difficult, 
the Commissioner had proclaimed a reward of Rs. 10,000 on the heads of 
the 4 principal rebels; and to provide the means of payment of the reward, 
of feeding the tribes who had assembled, and of meeting the fines which 
would hereafter be inflicted on the criminals, the moveable property of Kaora 
Khan, and of a few of his chief abettors, had been seized and sold, produc¬ 
ing upwards of Rs, 20,000. 

The pressure being continued, Painda Khan, the Chief of the Musa 
Khels, at last brought Kaora Khan into Mangrota, and delivered him up to 
Captain Saudemau on the 27 th October. A durbar was then held by the 
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Cominissioner, at which h© thanked the assemhled chiefs, and distributed 


Bozdars who brought 1,000 fightin 

g men. 

Bs. 

, 2,600 

Hadianis 


700 

99 

2,000 

Lunds 

» 

400 

99 

1,000 

Ushtaranas 

f9 

600 

99 

1,000 

Kosahs 

99 

60 

99 

700 

Babars 

99 

120 

99 

760 

Mian Khols 

99 

120 

ft 

760 

Isots 

99 

100 

99 

300 

Gurohanis 

99 

60 


300 

Nutkanis 

99 

60 

99 

500 

Gandahpurs 

99 

40 

99 

200 



3,140 


10,000 


the chiefs 


and at the same time the following “ khillats” were bestowed on 

^The political expenses of the above force amounted, in round numbers, to 
Bs 15,000; and this sum, as well as the Rs. 10,000 reward, was charged to 
the criminals and to the Kasrani tribe generally, the cost of the “ khillats” 

to the Government. r-n tr 

A bitter blood-feud has existed for many years between the hill Kasranis 
and their neighbours, the 'Bozdars, which every now and then breate out 
afresh and causes a good deal of trouble to the local authorities. .The difficulty 
is in preventing the Kasranis in the plains from assisting their kinsmen in the 
hills - and it is only by enforcing the responsibility of the chief and his head¬ 
men that it can be done. It is, however, altogether a clan quarrel, and 
neither of the tribes bear any ill-will towards the Government. 

In July 1869 a raid was made by a body of Kasrams and IJshtaranas 
(residents of British territory) on the Bozdars beyond the frontier, in revenge 
for the murder of 3 Kasranis by men of the Bozdar tribe, and for an 
outrage committed in British territory against the mother of the Kasrani 
Chief The Chiefs of the Kasranis and Ushtaranas were fined, and lurtner 
reouired to pay the Bozdars compensation for the raid; while the Bozdars 
made amends foAhe injuries inflicted on the Kasrams, and the dispute was 
thus satisfactorily adjusted. But no raids of any consequence have occurred 
since the expedition in 1863 on British territory. 












SECTION I. 
The Bozdars- 




Mr. Temple, Seci’etary to the Chief Comajiseioner of the Panjah, thus 

describes the Bozdars in 1856, » , i , -i i i i a’ 

From the Kasrani limits the hills of the Bozdar tribe extend along tne 
British frontier for about 15 or 20 miles. The range is intersected by some 
nine passes leading into the plains, the chief of which is the Sangar Pass, 
through which there is a considerable traffic with Kandahar and the Panjab. 
There are also two other large passes, the Vehowa and the Mahoi. 

The length of the first is about 14 Jcoss to its junction 
Keport by Lieutenant ^j^h the Dhubnai, which is 10 long, and con- 
Mcdley, Bengal Engineers. Drugnai, where the Bozdar countiy 

commences; the Dhubnai has only a precarious supply of bitter water ; there is, 

however, a longer way round by the Drug. , j a av .. 

The Sangar Pass leads directly into the heart of the Bozdar country, the 
Drugnai branching off from it, 6 miles from Its mouth, joins the Vehowa 
Pass after a course of 14 Ims. There is much cultivation along the Drugnai 

up to Kalamara. . , „ , . i • • ai. 

The Mahoi Pass leads also direct into the Bozdar country, and joins the 

Sangar Pass after a course of 19 boss at Bharti, the head-quarters of the tnbe. 

The distance to Bharti from the mouth of the Sangar is about 25 koss-,^ 
from the mouth of the Mahoi Pass, 19 koss’, to Kalamara from the mouth ot 

the Sangar, 25 from the mouth of the Vehowa 25/co««. 

The route along these three passes is, generally speaking, of about equal 
difficulty, the beds being* covered with sand and boulders^ intermixed with 
'brushwood; the passes vary in width from 200 to 600 yards: on both 
sides the hills are generally perpendicular and vary m ^ight from 50 to 200 
-feet; they are bare, of soft pliable sandstone, and difficult to ascend trom 

^ InTiie Vehowa nullah water is procurable from the stream perpetually 

flowing down from the Kala Roh. _ _ i i. a 

In the Sangar and Mahoi nullahs there is no perennial supply, but a 
small stream generally flows down the former, forming in places pools aver- 
a.-nno- about 4 feet deep. The water is sweet and good, but the supply in 
the hot season ^is not very abundant; and in the Mahoi nullah the quantity 

is certainly small. , , , « • ai. r e 

Opposite these hills lies the Sangar lowland, forming the upper portion ot 

the Dera Ghazi Khan District, which was cultivated by several peacotul tribe^, 
and who were very much at the mercy of the Bozdars, There was only 
one Bozdar village in the plains, but there Was much scattered cultivation 
belongino'to the tribe. Almost the whole tribe and their chiefs lived in the 
hills. They could muster 3,000 or 4,000 fighting men, some portion of whom 
were horsemen. They were probably the most formidable robbers in this part 
of the frontier. Under the Sikh regimd they repeatedly carried fire and sword 
into the Dera Ghazi Khan District. The Sikh ruler, Sawun Mull, of Multan, 
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iln vain endeavoured to repel them by force; so he built a fort at Mangrota 
and granted a handsome cash allowance*^to the Bozdar Chief. In return for 
this, the Chief was to guard his passes and to reimburse sufferers for any plunder 
of property conveyed* by those routes. But such conditions could not be rigidly 
enforced by Sikh rule. 

The tribe possessed neither towns nor villages, but lived in detached 
K^port by Lieutenant- caves on the hill sides: they had a good 

Colonel Boss, Coinmissionor, deal of rabi cultivation in their valleys and in some 

open spots. 

The Bozdar country is thus described in McGregor^s Gazetteer. It is entirely 
mountainous) being formed of the oii^ier spurs of the Great Suliman Range. 
The main spurs run down from the parent range with a direction generally 
easterly, and instead of sinking gradually into the plains^ they split into 
successive ridges, running north and south, connected with each other by a 
distinct water-shed, but having the appearance from the plains of forming 
three separate ranges. These curious parallel and knife-edged spurs are 
divided from each other by the main drainage lines of the country which run 
east and west. These are called the Drug, Luni, Saora, two Soris, and the 
Vidor, of which only the Luni rises behind and to the west of the third range, 
which is known as the KLala Rob, Tlie main ravines have generally more or 
less water in them, but the lesser ones seldom or never, except after rain. 
There is another peculiarity in the Bozdar Hills, which however is com¬ 
mon to the, whole border from Scinde to Banu, namely, the narrow defiles 
called Tokhs,^^ running north and south between what may be described as 
enormous walls. So precipitously do the hills rise on either side ! By these 
^^Tokhs"^ there is communication from the northernmost to the southernmost 
point of the Bozdar country; but though continuous, it is by no means direct, 
as the road follows the ravines, though preserving a general^ direction of 
north and south. It was by these Tokhs^^ that the Khaitrans were enabled^ 
after their attack on the Bozdars in 1861, td retreat to the Siri Pass without ’ 
once entering British territory, and it would be quite possible for a marauding 
band of Northern Bq^dars to go by them and raid in the southernmost part of 
the Kosah country without entering the plains at all in coining and going. 

The greatest portion of the tribe is situated between the first and second 
ranges; the Gholarhani section inhabit the Majvel Valley, north of and 
contiguous to the Khaitrans. The road between the Majvel and the main 
border valley is through a very narrow pass, called Saora. 

The Bozdar tribe differs little from any other Biluchis. Their language, 
dress, and food, are the same. They are, however, more civilized than the 
tribes further removed from our border, and are noted for being stricter than 
any other class in their religions observances. A large number of priests and 
Syads reside in their lands, and cfonsequently a few mosques, built of mud, or 
thatch, are to be seen here and there. Tliey are, however, by no means fana¬ 
tical, nor do they seem to have any hatred to the British rule. They are, as a 
general rule, disciples of Hazrat Suliman, the founder of the Taosa shrine, 
where large numbers of them resort for pilgrimage. On this account (Hazrat 
Suliman being of Jafar parentage) the small and weak tribe of Jafars inhabit¬ 
ing the country north of the Bozdars are ordinarily respected by them. 

Bs. 

# Cash ... ... ... 4,332 

LttuS valut; ... ... 2,000 


Total ... 6,332 
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The greatest enemies of the Bondars are the Ushtarana Pathans, and 
perhaps also the Kbaitrails (with whom they are at present on good terms) . 
The Gholamani Bozdars occasionally plunder as far as the Luni Patban Valley 
and Sahra of the Musa Khels, hut of late years they have ceased their 
depredations in this quarter ; and in fact the Gholamani Bozdars assert that it 
I - would, now be a benefit ,to them if the Luni Pathans were strong enough to 

< settle down in their old hereditary property, viz., Bankan Kot, Khan 

Mahomed Kot, and the parts bordering these places, which, from a feeling 
of insecurity, have long been abandoned. Were the Luni Pathans powerful 
jenough to re-occupy these lands, it would he the means of opening up a'direct 
road from Bora, the Musa Khels, and Lunis, to the Sangar District, which 
would be to the Bozdars a source of no small income,—the transit duties paid 
to them being the same as that levied by the Khaitrans, viz .:— 

Es. As. P. 

Per donkey load, ~. «. ... 0 4 0 

„ bullock „ ... ... 0 8 0 

„ camel „ ... „. ... ... 1 0 0 

The Bozdars in their style of fighting differ so far from the other Biluchis 
that they do not await the attack of their enemy’s sword in hand, but fight 
with matchlocks. The peculiar nature of their country, the routes through 
which are nothing but passes through hills, being particularly favorable for 
skirmishes and surprises. 

They manufacture a very fair quality of powder. 

The Bozdars have very few horses, and in the whole tribe they could not 
muster 100 horsemen. This prevents them from carrying their inroads to the 
countries of the more remote tribes. 
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SECTION II. 


The Expedition against the Bozdars hy a force under Brigadier Chamherlain, 

March 1857* 

Aftek the annexation of the Panjab, the allowances which had been made to 
^ the Bozdar Chief by the Sikhs were continued by the 

Ecpor on n os* British Government ; but;, by way of evading the con¬ 

ditions;, he arranged that his followers should plunder in places distant as well as 
near, and should carry their booty into the hills by passes other than their own. 
In 1850 they committed one raid on Umarkot, below Mithankot, far away to 
the south, the marauders being chiefly mounted; and another raid on the Kosah 
village of Yarn, to the north of Dera Ghazi Khan. Towards the close of the 
same year a party of 120 attacked Vidor, a place of some importance on the 
frontier opposite Dera Ghazi Khan, and were stoutly resisted by the villagers. 
In 1852 a party of 90 Bozdars, having lifted the camels of the Bnlani 
village, were pursued by a detachment, 4th Panjab Cavalry, from the Mangrota 
Post, when the camels were recovered,—the detachment having 1 horse 
killed by a fire from the hills up which the mai^anders had retreated. 

In 1853 there were three forays by the tribe; two of these incursions were 
successful as regards spoil, but no life was lost; in the third however, though 
well mounted, they were pursued for many miles by a detachment 4th Panjab 
Cavalry, and forced to disgorge their booty at the mouth of the Mangrota 
Pass. In 1853, it became necessary to prohibit any hill Bozdar from visiting 
the plains under pain of imprisonment if seized. At the beginping of 1854, 
the Bozdar Chief was confirmed in the grant of his old allowances amounting 
to Rs. 4,382 per annum, and the proceeds of some rent-free lands amounting 
to Rs. 2,000 more when he renewed his engagement to prevent plundering. 
For a time these pli^ges were kept. One of the Bozdar chiefs visited the 
camp of the Chief Commissioner in the winter of 1854. During 1854 no 
raids were reported; but unfortunately, during 1855, the Bozdars returned to 
their bad habits, several raids occurred, even villages were plundered, and a large 
number of minor thefts were committed, no less than 74 in six months. 
In order to partially reimburse the sufferers, some Rs. 2,500 were escheated 
from the allowances of the chief. There was also a long list of robbers and 
murderers, refugees from British territory, sheltered in the Bozdar Hills. 
The Bozdars crowned the list of their misdeeds of 1855 by a serious raid on 
the 1st December, carrying off spoil, chiefly cattle, valued at Rs. 1,200, and 
murdering one man. The marauders were 200 strong. All the chiefs were 
then summoned, under safe conduct, to answer for the grievous misconduct of. 
their tribe, and to offer such explanation as they could. 

But nothing satisfactory appears to have come from this, and in March 
1856 the Governor General sanctioned the discon- 
Government allowance to the tribe, who 

were to be warned that on the occurrence of any 
further raids or forays their rent-free lands would also be confiscated, and a 
rigorous embargo laid on them. In recommending that the cash allowance 

should cease, the Chief Commissioner, Sir John 
overnmeu Lawrence, had stated he could not recommend it to be 
continued, even on the condition that the value of 
plundered property should be retrenched from it. The allowance was granted on 
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'the condition that tranquilitj should be preserved; this tailing it seemed 
unreasonable that; the Government should continue to subsidize people who 
committed forays in its territories. Jlven if the value of property plundered 
was deducted, the atraugement would still be tantamount to this, that the Gov 
: erument were to pay for the losses su8Pered by its subjects at the hands of its 
enemies. Under such circumstances the credit of granting an allowance would 
be lost, and the Chief Commissioner believed that the continuation of it to the 
Bozdars on any conditions, after their recent misconduct, would be a pernicious 
example to other tribes on the border. 

Up the middle of 1856 no great outrage was committed by the .Bozdars, 
although there were cases of cattle stealing, highway 
Report from Deputy Com- robbery, &c.; but in June of that year the outposts 
missioner. reinforced, as it was reported the Bozdars 

were collecting for an attack On Mangrota, and from that time up to the close 
of the year they made eleven forays into British territory, generally in large 
numbers, from 20 to 200 men. Most of these cases were attended with 
bloodshed; numerous others were planned, but were baffled, by the action 
of the outposts. On two occasions (in the month of December) thedetach- 
meuts of the 2nd Panjab Cavalry and 4th Panjab Infantry had sldrmislies 
with the Bozdars on the hills near the border; in the latter of these (the 
27th December), they were driven from four different positions, which they 
successively occupied. Our loss was— 

2nd Panjab Cavalry—1 sowar and 1 horse wounded. 

Police—1 sowar and 1 horse wounded. 

4th Panjab Infantry— 1 sepoy killed. 

At the beginning of January 1857, the whole of the 2nd Punjab- Cavalry 
" - was moved to the frontier; and on the 17th January 

Pan-Tb a reconnoitring party of 1 non-commissioned officer 

and 8 sowars of that regiment was surrounded by a ; 
party of 150 Bozdars, and lost 2 men in cutting their way through the enemy. 

The Chief Commissioner, Sir John Lawrence, now strongly urged that 
an expedition should be seat against them, as the only effectual way 
of putting a stop to the harassing annoyances to which the villnges and . 
posts were exposed. The Commissioner, Lieutenant-Colonel Boss,, had 
represented that the Bozdars carried on these forays in the vain hope that 
they would lead to the restoration of the money payment which they had 
forfeited through their own misconduct, and that it was evident they 
would not cease to give trouble until a force was sent to chastise them, 
when the destruction of their crops would reduce them to great straits, 
^‘and bring about a state of things which the mere interdiction of their 
intercourse with the plains had failed to effect.^^ Sanction for the despatch of 
an expedition was therefore accorded by the Supreme Government, and tho 
confiscation of all the rent-free lands of the Bozdars ordered. 

The best time for punishing the tribe was the spring, when their harvest 
was ripening. 

The troops which were to take part in the expedition were the— 

No. 1 Panjab Light Field Battery from Dera Ismail Khan. 

No. 2 Panjab Lig*ht Field Battery from Koliat. 

No. 3 Panjab Light Field Battery from Banu. 

Detachment, 2nd Panjab Cavalry, from Dera Gliazi Kliaii. 
Detachment, 3rd Panjab Cavalry, from Dera Ghazi Khan, moving in 
relief. 

Detachment, 5th Panjab Cavalry, from Asni, moving iu relief. 

K 2 
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Slippers from Dera Ghazi Khan. 

1st Sikh Infantry from Dera Ghazi Khan. ^ 

3i<l Sikh Infantry from Dera Ismail Khan. . 

i|t 1st Punjab Infantry from Bann. 

2ad Panjab Infantry frbrn Dera Ghazi Khan. 

- 4th Panjab 1 nfantry from Banu. 

Big’ht hundred levies were also collected at Brigadier Chamberlain's request 
from the district, to be used as guides, and to keep open communication with 
the plains, and as foraging parties to search for the grain and cattle which the 
enemy, it was reported, had hidden or driven off to the higher hills. 

On the 5th March 1857, the force (see Appendix A) was asserahled at 
Taosa. 

Arrangements were made by the district officers for supplies for ten d^ys 
for man and lieast (atta, ghii, salt, dal, and barley or gram). Pour days’ 
supply was to bp carried regimentally, and six days’ supply for the whole force 
hy the civil authorities. 

The orders for the force were, tha|. sick and we.akly men were to be left 
behind at Mangrota as the force advanced; 3 doolies with all the dandies 
and kabava, and kajawahs, were to accompany. All superfluous baggage, 
camp followers, aud animals, were to he left at Taosa, Officers were to 
ho restricted to one pM each, and one mess tent per regiment. The whole of 
the bullock ammunition boxes attached to regiments were to be carried on 
the mules and yabns. The frontier posts were considerably strengthened, and 
provision made for the safety of Dera Ghazi Khan that confidence might be 
given to the people of the country during the absence of the troops in the hills. 

There were, as already stated, three main passes by which the Bozdar country 

General Clmroberlain’s might be entered from the plaint; and which are 
Despatch. termed by the Belochis “ Nais.” They are simply 

empty channels, which have been cut through the hills, at right angles to the 
strata, by the rain which falls in the mountains, forcing a passage for itself to 
the plains, before flowing into the Indus. 

1 mi T> f In front of the military post and village of Vehowa,. 

1. Ihe V ihowa Pass. 

^ ( Opposite to Taosa/ and immediately in front 

2. The Sangar Pass. | Mangrota. 

Q mi n/r I * T> f Twelve miles to the south of the Sangar Pass, and 

3. The Mahoi Pass. | 

The first mentioned was not only circuitous, but was reported to be imprac¬ 
ticable for guns; and in addition to the disadvantage of its passing through 
the lands of other tribes (Kasranis and Jaffar Pathans), it enters the Bozdar 
country at one corner near the Drug Valley, from which access to other parts 
is very difficult. 

The second is the principal entrance, and the only one in ordinary use. It 
was practicable for wheeled carriages, and it was stated that after that portion 
of the defile known as the Khan Bund is pasvsed, the more open and cultivated 
lands are at once entered upon, whence there is access to eveiy part of the 
Bozdar countiy. 

The third aud last-named pass was reported difficult in the extreme, if 
not impracticable when defended; and so far from there being any gim 
road, it was affirmed that at one place the path skirted a precipice commanded 
from above, along which a single horse had to be led with care Lieutenant 
Watson, who returned by this route after the operations, confirmed the truth 
of its difficulties. ^ 
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Under such circumstiiuces the Sangar Pass was in every way the best^ 
“ if not the only one. suited for the troops to enter by, The strong places where 
the enemy were likely to make a stands were reported to be— 

Firstly^ at the mouth of the Drug Nai or nullah^ 
poH ^ it was said a strong breastwork of stones had 

been erected. 

Secondly, at the Khan Bund, about 12 miles from the mouth of the Sangar 
Pass, which position, it was anticipated, would be the enemy's main one. 
.It was here that in an attempt to force the passage in front, Sawan Mull, in 
the time of the Sikhs, had met with considerable loss; and as no real 
advantage was to be gained by making a false attack by the Mahoi Pass, 
the Brigadier thought it best to let it become generally known beforehand 
that he intended entering by the Sangar defile; for, whilst it could make 
no difference as to the result of our attack if there were a few more or a 
few less of the enemy, there was no doubt the value of our success would be 
^ greatly enhauced by encountering the tribe on its own 

berilin’s'^Despato^* ground, and by thus not admitting of any excuse being 

afterwards made by the Bozdars to explain away defeat, 
w'^hen the example upon all the neighbouring tribes would be so much the 
more beneficial. 

The force marched from Taosa on the evening of the 6th March, and 
after proceeding across the plain for 7 miles reached the mouth of Sangar 
Pass at daybreak. A few Bozdars were.discernible on the heights, but no 
attempt at opposition was made; the few shots fired were evidently only 
intended as signals. 

The march was continued up fhe stony bed of the Sangar stream (which 
is the only road) for about 4 miles, when a convenient place for encamping 
” Didachi-ke-KaChi was reached, and the force halted there for the day. 

Towards nopn a party of the enemy made some show of drifhig in c^pe 
the picquets, but on its being supported by Captain Greef!*^ commanding 
tl)e 2nd Panjah Infantry they retired; our loss was 1 sepoy, 2nd Panjab 
Infantry, wounded. 

In the afternoon a reconnoissance of the Khan Bund, and the approaches to 
it, was made by Brigadier Chamberlain with a force consisting of 600 olEcers 
and men of the 3rd Sikh Infantry and 1st Panjab Infantry. About 8 miles 
from its mouth the Sangar Nullah is joined by the Drug Nai, which flows from 
a small valley of that name some 20 miles ta the north-west, in the Bozdar 
country, and from this point of junction to its opening out at the Harrambor 
Kaehi, a distance of about 3^ miles, the Sangar Pass presents a route the 
most formidable. Prom this junction to the point where the Sangar Nai turns 
at right angles to the west, it is bounded on either side by scarped bills of con¬ 
siderable height, which completely command the road; 41 matchlock fired from 
one hill ranging to the foot of the other; and beyond tliis again the hills have 
to be passed at right angles to their strata, when, instead of having one range 
on either side to deal with, a series of precipitous spurs rising one after another 
in close succession have to be crossed, which completely command the road 
below. 

It is to this particular portion of the defile that the term Khan Bund'' 
is generally applied, though, strictly speaking, jierhaps the name implies only 
that one spot across which a mound of stones and earth has at some former 
day been, raised to add to the natural defences. 

On arriving at the point where the defile Turns to the west, a view of 
Khan Bund was obtained, and the enemy were seen clustered on every ridge 
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pinnacle commanding the defile ; the position was so strong a one, that 
it was very evident that to carry it in front would be a very doubtful 
pperatio!!, and one certainly not to be accomplished except at a large sacrifice 
of life; but it was possible to‘^turn the position by its left, and Brigadier 
Chamberlain therefore determined upon attacking the Khan Bund froirt that 
side, after assuring himself both by conversation with the guides, and by 
observation of the practicability of the hills from the Drug Nai. The 
roconnoitriag party then returned to camp, having had a dutfadar of the 
Moithted Police (on orderly duty with the Deputy Commissioner), and 
1 sepoy, 1st Panjah Infantry, killed, and 1 sepoy wounded. 

Attack on the Khan Bund Defile. 

The night passed over undisturbed, and at daybreak on the following 
morning (7t:h), the force continued its march up the defile* By 7 o^clock 
it was halted in front of the'Cnemy^s position, whilst the necessary arrange¬ 
ments for the protection of the baggage and canfp 
M«jor Coke’s column. followers Were made. 

The plan of attack was as follows, commencing from our right: The 1st 
Panjab Infantry and 4 Mountain Guns of No. % Battery, under Major Coke, 
were to advance up the Drug Nai, in the hopes of finding a practicable spur 
by which to ascend the heights south of the Drug Nai in support of the wing 
of the 4th Panjab Infantry; aud to acquire firm possession of those heights, 
for this was indispensable to success. 

The wing, 4th Panjab Infantry, under Captain Wilde, was to ascend 
. CHptuin vrilde’c column. 0>y its northern spur) the hill which commands the 
Sangar Nai from the west, covered by the fire or 
the 4 Field Pieces of No. 1 Battery, and the 4 Mouutajn Guns of No. 3 

Till Sik;\Infantry and the 2nd Panjab Infantry were placed in support at 

Tbe supporl.vi.o.^;^' 

sent to crown 
instructions to 
Wilders wing. 



the junction of the nullahs, whilst a portion of the wing 
of the Ist Sikh Infantry under Major Gordon wasi 
the hill which closed in the Sangar Nullah to its east, withi 
move along its summit so as to keep parallel with Captain 


Operations 
Coke*a column, 


of Major 


The enemy had failed to occupy the spurs to the north side of the 
Drug Nai, and this was, of course, turned to immediate 
account by parties of Major Cokers men who occupied 
these spurs as they advanced. ^ 

Becoming alive to the object we had in view, the Bozdars lost no time in 
strengthening their left flank, and numbers of thorn at once crossed the 
Drug Nai and took up a very strong position on its northern' side: 
A hill on the southern side of the nullah was also strongly held by the enemy, 
whilst tbe nullah between these positions was closed by a breastwork across it 
the fire the Bozdars were thus able to bring tO bear from three sides was 
more than any wing of infantry could hope successfully to oppose, more 
especially as the hills were knife-edged with the faces next the Nai 
a perfect wall, and the Brigadier therefore immediately supported Major 
('oke with the wing of the 2nd Panjab Infantry under Captain Green, and 
withdrew Lieutenant Mecham^s 4 Pieces Mountain Battery from Captain 
Wilde's attack, sending them to Major Cokers assistance. 

On the amval of this support, the two wings, well aided by the fire of the 
8 Mountain Pieces, against which the enemy stood their ground most 
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determiuedly, at ouce attacked the enemy V position ou the left of the Drug Nai;, 
Captain Green advancing against'the right, and Major Coke against the left of 
the position, when the utmost gallantry was displayed by the officei^ and 
soldiers of both the wings.^^ It was here that almost all the casualties of the 
day occurred. Major Coke received a severe wound on. his shoulder, although 
be continued to exercise his command throughout the day. His native adjutant,^ 
Mir Jaffir, was wounded at his side, and received- another bullet , through his 
shield and clothes. How the British officers as well as the men escaped as they 
did, was extraordinary, for the fire for the time was excessively sharp. It was 
here, too, that the Bozdars lost most of their men. 

After the Bozdars had been driven from this position,, they crossed to tl^e 
southern side of the Drug Nai, followed by the wing of the 2nd Panjab Infantry, 
and a portion of the 1st Panjab Infantry, whilst the remainder of the Ist Panjab 
Infantry and Mountain Guns had to move up the bed bf the stream, as the hills 
were too precipitous to admit of even of the Mountain Guns being taken up. 

Whilst these events were passing on our right. Captain Wilders wing had 
^ ^ . gradually ^scepded, and carried the eneray^s position 

WiWflVXmn.^ on the left bari\ of the Sangar nullah near its junc¬ 

tion with the Drug. This had been clone wi^i little loss 
under cover of the artillery;, and Captain Wilde then pressed along the ridge of 
the hill overlooking the Sangar Nai, bis advance being, greatly facilitated 
by the correcCpractice of Lieutenant Sladeu^s Field Battery. 

Major Gordon, with the wing of the Ist Sikh Infantry, had been enabled 
in the meanwhile to crown the heights on the east 
of the Sangar Nai without loss, as the few Bozdars 
who had at the outset occupied this range fell back 
without offering any opposition, ’ 

The heightSTon both banks of the Sangar having been thus seized, 

' , ..to Field Battery and wing of the Srd Sikh Infantry and 

the detachment of Cavalry were enabled to advance up 
the bed of the nullah without inconvenience; tlie 
artillery, taking up successive positions, kept covering Captain Wilders advance 
along the left bank. As these troops reached the point where the defile turns 
to the west, it became evident from the movements of the enemy who were 
holding the Khan Bund, as well as from the sound of firing on their left rear, that 
the enemy were giving way and that the time bad come to threaten the Khan 
Bund in front. 

Whilst the Field Battery under Lieutenant Sladen plied them quickly with 
common and shrapnell shell. Captain Benny, with a company of the 3rd Sikh 
Infantry, carried the nearest ridge with a loss of only 3 men wounded; 
whilst Captain Campbell with 2 companies moved on their next breastwork. 
But by this time portions of the 1st and 2nd Panjab Infantry which had 
ascended from the Drug Nai, were crossing the hills in pursuit of the Bozdars 
they had defeated ; the Khan Bund was thus threatened from the rear, arid the 
flight became general. To add to the enemy^s embarrassment, the detachment 
of cavalry under Captain S. Browne, 2nd Panjab Cavalry, was ordered to dash 
through defile, and after reaching the more open ground to go on as far as 
the nature of the country permitted. 

Success was now complete, and arrangements were made for pitching the 
camp in a pretty well cultivated little valley, Harranbor, just at the western 
‘entrance of the Khan Bund. 

Taking into consideration the difficulty of the ground, the Brigadier 
considered the smallness of our casualties a matter of congratulation. (See 
Appendix B.) 
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The Bozdars^ whose numbers were estimated at 1;700 men, lost from about 
20 to Si) killed, and from 50 to 70 wounded. Their ehiefs afterwards admitted 
that they had entertained no doubt tliat; they would be able to hold the pass 
against the troops j as the troops were advancing* they had called to the 
Brigadier from the hills, asking in a jeering manner why we did not come on; 
and so far from expecting that their position would be turned from the Drug Nai, 
the Bozdars stated that it had been arranged that the body of the enemy which 
had been in position on the Igft. of the Drug* Nai was to have attacked the rear 
of the column, whilst the head of it was engaged at the Khan Bund. 

Nor was this self-reliance to be wondered at, (or they had seen General 
Ventura and Jemadar Khushal Singh with a large Sikh army retire from 
before this stronghold and enter into terms with them, and they claimed 
to have killed on another occasion 1,300 of Dewan Sawun MulFs soldiers, 
and to have plundered his baggage. 

The conduct of the whole of the troops. Brigadier Chamberlain stated, had 
been excellent; they exhibited the highest spirit, and well maintained the 
reputation of our arms. 

The services of Major Coke and Lieutenant Lumsden, and Assistant- 
Surgeon Jackson of the 1st Panjab Infantry, and Captain Green, and 
Lieutenants Franklin, Fisher, and Assistant Surgeon Clarke, of the 2nd Panjab 
Infantry, together with the native officers and of both tbes€( wings, called, 
Brigadier Chamberlain said, for special mention, and he begged^to recommend 
them to the favorable notice of the Government. The whole of the Native 
Infantry was then about to be armed with the enfield rifle, and as a mark 
of the approbation of Government of the conduct of these two corps Briga¬ 
dier Chamberlain solicited that they might bo the first so armed. 

The Brigadier added, the artillery which supported Major Coke's attack 
bad likewise earned distinction, and he pardcularized Lieutenants Maister 
and FiteGeialcb o No. 3 Panjab Light Field Battery, and. Lieutenants 
Meeham and Hughes of No. 3 Battery, Mountain Train, as well as the native 
officers arid men employed with the. Mountain Guns belonging to those 
batteries. 

On the march of the force from Taosa, the levies had been left at Man- 
grota in charge of the reserve supplies, f(.»r it was an object not to employ 
them in concert with the troop^s before our ability to chastise the Bozdars 
without any other assistance had been shewn to all, and they were now 
ordered forward; and to Mittah Khan and his Kasranis was assigned the 
ta.sk of occupying the Khan Bund, and keeping open the communication 
with the plains. The dut 3 ^ was one he was able to discharge if loyal, and 
he fortunately hecamf sufficiently impressed with the penalty of failure 
to do this to the Brigadier's satisfaction, although his course was doubtful 
until convinced that he had more to fear from the displeasure of the British 
Government than that of bis other neighbours, the Bozdars. 

After the troops had emerged from the Khan Bund, it became evident from 
the ruggedness of the country that there was little chance of hemming in the 
tribe, or capturing their cattle, without the aid ol greater numbers; and, in com¬ 
munication with the Deputy Commissioner, arrangements were made by 
Brigadier Chamberlain during the evening of the 7 th, to send off to the 
Usbtarana Pathans to invite them to come down and plunder their enemies 
on the north, whilst the force closed in upon them from the south. 

The invitation was accepted with alacrity, and a portion of the tribe 
entering by the Drug Valley had commenced to plunder and lay waste, 
when they were stopped and ordered to return borne in consequence of the 
Bubsequent submission of the Bozdars. . 
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During the 8th the troops remnined haltech to admit of the wounded being 
• sent to Mangrota under a strong escort of infantry, assisted by a portion of 
■he foof levies. 

A detachment, consisting of the 2nd Panjab Cavalry and the wing 8rd 
•hkh Infantry, was employed during the day in reconnoitring the Sangar 
7ai as far as Bharti, and the coiirse of this detachment was marked by tho 
moke of the huts and stacks of forage it set fire to as it marched along. The 
^mmtry was found abandoned, and only a few Bozdars were seen on the 
immit of the hills, who ap 2 )eared to be occupied with simply watching the 
movements of the troops. 

During the 9rh, also, the force remained halted, awaiting the return of the 
»apty doolies which arrived in the evening. 

As on the previous day a reconnoitring party was employed in penetrating 
the country, and doing the enemy as much injury as possible. 

On the 10th the force marched to Bharti/^ distant about 6 miles. It 
considered one of the principal [daces of the Bozdars, and presented a 
^ne sheet of luxuriant vegetation, and with its pretty clumps of date trees* 
'mewhat resembled the scenery in the neighbourhood of Dera Ghazi Khan, 
ae road, as heretofore, was up the stony bed of the Sangar Nai, but daring 
e march five or six richly cultivated nooks were skirted. 

The house of ^^Nowi’ang Khan,^^ the chief of one section of the tribe, 

I the sumrnit of one of the hills surrounding Bharti, was destroyed. 

Reconnoitring and other parties, were ahvays accompanied by some of the 
vies, who exhibited great skill in discovering concealed j^roperty. When 
^ ^ ^ ®duch ally would follow up the track 

a man or woman's feet and speedily return with plunder of some kind or 
mother, which had been hidden in the hurry of flight. 

During the lltli and 12th the force had to ha.»b^ to enable supplies to bo 
.a*ought from the rear, for it was not prudent to enter further into the hills^ 
nth out ten days^ provisions in camj). On both days the country in advanco 
oth to the right and left was patrolled by reconnoitring parties, and every- 
oing come across destroyed. The column of smoke which rose into the air 
ver a circumference of some miles must have been a distressing spectacle to 
le Bozdars, but it was no more than they deserved, and to have spared their 
property would have been to neutralize the object of the expedition, 

: id to withhold the punishment most likely to make a lasting impression, 
f Of all the frontier tribes .none were less deserving of consideration, for 
%' ^'^^der had been the avocation of the Bozdars for years past, and 

for the military posts the country in their front must have been abandoned, 
did they confine their rai<ls simply to the plains, for they plunde,ved all 
- dr neighbours, and it may truly be said that their hand was against every 
; and every man^s hand against them. 

. The secret of their success in this course of plundering was attributable to 
inaccessibility of their country, for nature had made it equally unappi’Oiich'' 

7 ; fo on all four sides, and within, it is nothing but a net-work of hills and 
rines, and quite unassailable except by disciplined bodies. The Bozdars had 
:»ple cultivation to support them, were rich in flocks, and well-to-do, and 
d therefore the less excuse for living on their neighbours. 

,1 fofce continued its march up the Sangar Nai for about 

- miles, ,and encamped in a well cultivated hollow^ at the entrance of the 
. ^ omh Pass.* 


This pass leads through the 
/cography, the Snliman Range. 


' Kala Roh'’ {Bla(}k Mountain), or, as it is termed in English 
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Jnst before descending into the cultivation a few horse and footmen wer 
seen bat they disappeared in the defile as the force approaiChed. On this : 
day’s march the enemv sustained much loss in the destruction ot numoers of 
their hamlets and stock, and as they belonged to the section of the tribe most 
given to plundering the border, there was the, greater reason for nob sparing 

''^^^Thellaorah Pass, or more properly speaking defile, is to the Bozdars on 
the west what the Khan Bund is to them on the east. One section, called the 

Ghuliman, possess lands to the west of the defile ; and the tribe claim tm 

country, and feed their cattle and flocks up the hills winch separate them 
from the “ Luni Pathans" on the west, and the Kaitrans to the south-west 
but when at feud with these clans, and obliged to act on the defensive, tht 
Bozdars retire and hold the Saorah Pass, thereby closing the only entrance 

Erio'adier Chamberlain had expected, from all that the guides had stated, to 
find this defile difficult, for the natives had always pronounced it impracticable 
for artillery, and had adverted to its strength and the necessity for holding it i 
the force went beyond it into the Ghulimani lands ; and although he had looke< 
therefore for a strong position, it far exceeded his anticipations; indeed, h 
said he bad never yet seen in Afghanistan anything to be compared with i 
for it mio"ht be pronounced impregnable from the west, and accordiiig to th 
reports of'^trustworthy persons, was not to be turned on the north neart 
than by the Vehowah Pass, 80 miles off, or on the south nearer than by tt 
Viddor Pass, distant 45 miles. From the east side it is difficult but practicabl' 
and the Bozdars having failed at the Khan Bund appeared to have thought^ 
was useless to defend it. Its inaccessibility from the west arises from the 
mountain being scarped on that side, presenting at its summit a precipice 
of from one to several hundred feet in height; which scarp is said to run north 
and south as far as the Vihowali and Viddor Passes. j x- i • „ 

In the days of the Moghals this road was one of those used for keeping 
open the communication between the southern part ^ 

dabar : and when “ Shah Sujah" was defeated by “ Dost Mahomed Khan a> 
the latter place a remnant of his followers returned by this route, hrom 1. 
to 15 days are given as the average time for a horseman to reach Kandalia 

from Man. ir / iv u 

Late in the evening two Bozdars came into camp, stating that they na' 

been sent by the chiefs who wished to be allowed to come in and sue for term 
and bep-ging that the work of destruction might meanwhile be stayed. 

Threhiefs were told in reply to present themselves m camp during tt 
next dav, when our demands upon the tribe would be made known, but tin 
if they " failed to attend within the prescribed time, hostilities and the woi 
of destruction would re-comraence, and that in the interim the force won 
halt and cease to cut their crops aud burn their property. 

On the following, evening, the 14th March, Nowrang Khan and Ash 
Mahomed Khan, the two heads of the tribe, made their apiitwancc but 
was too late to transact business, and the meeting was deferred until the ne: 


^durbar held on the following day, the reasons for our invasion of the 
country and the concessions required were publicly made known. Ihe latt 

‘'“^U/!~c'ompensation at the rate of Rs. IZb for the lifo «£ f 

Commissioner’s killed or wounded lu British temtovy duiiu„ tht 
past year. 


Deputy 

Beport. 
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-Rcstitutioa or compensRtioa for, all cattle killed, or stolen, 
%jured, or property caCtried off or destroyed during the past year, the restitu¬ 
tion or compensation to be completed within two months. 

Urd .—-The immediate expulsion of all refugee criminals. Not to afford 
an asylum to refugees from British territory, or to harbour thieves or bad 
characters of any tribe; nor to allow any one to pass through their country 
to plunder or commit acts of violence; nor to permit stolen cattle or property 
of any kind to be taken through their passes. 

4 ^^—To pay a nuzzuranah of 31)0 sheep in consideration of the remain¬ 
der of the crops being spared, with 100 additional sheep from the Ghulimani 
Bozdars, whose country beyond the Saorah Pass had escaped injury. The 
sheep were to be given to the troops, 

bt /^,—To give approved hostages for a twelve month as security for good 
conduct, and to have a vakil always at the Mangrota Tehsil. 

A ready assent was given to every demand, and the whole demeanour 
of the Bozdars was that of men thoroughly subdued. Doubtless much more 
might have been demanded and would have been acceded to at the time, but 
it seemed to the Brigadier and to the Deputy Commissioner that the 
future peace of the frontier would be more likely to be secured by dealing 
leniently with them, and' it was hoped that having now felt our ability 
to punish, the Bozdars, like the Shiranis and Kasranis, would become 
peaceable neighbours. 

Had they not given in, they would in all probability have suffered con¬ 
siderable loss in cattle, for the Ushtaranas had closed in upon them, and they 
could only have escaped by finding refuge among the Path4n tribes further to 
the west. 

As soon as our terms had been agreed to, orders were sent off for the 
Ustaranas to return to their homes. 

Whilst the force was encamped at Bharti, a 
detachment under Lieutenant Younghusband, 5th 
Pafjjab Cavalry, had proceeded from Mangrota up 
the Mahoi Pass, destroying the cultivation there 
without opposition, and orders were now sent to 
him to stop any further operations in the work of 
destruction. 

Oil the 16th the force commenced to retrace its steps, a portion returning 
by the road by which it had advanced, the remainder by the Lemi Nai. Both 
columns unit^ again on the 17th at Harranbor Kachi. This course was adopted 
that more of the country might be seen, and to admit of the completion of a 
map by Lieutenant Med^, Engineers. 

Prom the 18th to th^lst inclusive, the troops remained halted, the sheep 
not having been brought in. The Deputy Commissioner thought there 
was no necessity to remain in the Bozdar countiy after the chiefs had 
given in, but Brigadier Chamberlain felt it was both just and necessary to exact 
the fulfilment of this simple stipulation before relieving the tribe of our presence. 
The reason assigned by the chiefs for the delay was the distance the flocks 
had been driven to avoid capture, an excuse the Brigadier did not think 
reasonable, and which was overcome as soon as the Bozdars underst(XKl the 
alternative, and saw their crops decreasing for though they were not wantonly 
destroyed, it was necessary to feed the cattle. 

The required number of sheep having been completed on the afternoon of 
the 21st, the force returned through the Khan Bund on the 22nd, and having 
encamped during the night at Didachi-ka-Kachi, re-entered the plains the 
following morning after an absence in the hills of seventeen days. 
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i^/Brigadier Chamberlain considered that nothing could have been l>etter t 
the conduct of the troops, and he said it was quite gilitifjdng to witness the ^ 
mutual confidence which existed between the British officers and their fcen, 

’ The Brigadier remarked that the only want now required to make the 
infantry thorougly efficient was for every man to be armed with the new 
Enfield rifle, adding that nothing too bad could be said against the musket 
as a fire-arm for hill warfare ; and that so impressed was he with its useless¬ 
ness, that he felt considerable compunction in putting men armed with it 
against the very superior fire-arms (compared to the muskets) in use by the 
hill tribes. 

The carriage of one of the two howitzers taken into the hills by 
Lieutenant Sladen had broken down whilst in use in the attack on the Khan 
Bund, and the whole of the carriages and wheels were, as might be expected, 
much shaken. To save the carriages as much as possible two of the four guns 
were carried on the elephants, but no precautions could overcome the constant 
jar caused by continually travelling over large boulders, and Brigadier Cham¬ 
berlain urged that on the frontier old and repaired^^ carriages should never be 
issued to the batteries, 

He stated that the troops were indebted to Captain Pollock, the Deputy 
Commissioner, for having been well kept in supplies, and added how useful 
had been some notes and a map of the Bozdar country prepared by Captain 
Graham, Assistant Commissioner. 

In sending on Brigadier Chamberlain^s despatch and recommendations, the 
Chief Commissioner, Sir John Lawrence, observed 
Proceedings, Panjab Gov- that the aim of every commander must be to save 
ernraent. a troops and to punish the enemy as much as 

possible; but these objects are not to be obtained by any other weapons 
^^than rifles, and when, our men can systematically beat the enemy out 
‘^of the most formidable positions with little loss, inflicting at the same 
time a heavy loss on that enemy, it will be then, and then only, that 
may hope to see our frontier respected by the robber ti|ibes of the 
Suliman Eange. At present the skill and devotion of our officei^s, and the 
spirit and courage of the men, overcome all obstacles, but the pifice which they 
have to pay for it is heavy, and may some day be distressing. If we are to 
hold the western bank of the Indus, we must dp it in strength and in a man- 
ner to defy” all enemies. We should allow no system of raids or premeditated 
insults to pass unpunished. But to do this with justice to our officers and 
soldiers, the troops must be amed with the best weapon procurable.^^ 

In January 1858 the thanks of the Governor General in Council were 
conveyed to Brigadier Chamberlain and to the officers 
Govomment letter, Jan- and men who had been e^aged in the expedition; 
uaryl858. but as the events of 1857 had prevented the issue of 

Enfield rifles to the native troops, the 3nd Panjab Infantry were to- be armed 
with 2-grooved rifles. 

Of the successful results of this expedition, it is sufficient to say that from 
the time the troops left the hills up to the present, 16 years, the only mention of 
the Bozdars in the return of raids which have taken place on the Dera Ghazi 
Beturn of raids. Khan District is to the effect, that in March J861 they 

carried off 12,000 sheep from the Nasar Fovindahs, 
when they were pursued by the Nasars and a fight taking place the Bozdars 
lost 24 men and the Nasars 22; and that in May 1863 a Bozdar thief, 
who had stolen 8 camels near the Mahoi Post, was pursued and taken with the 
camels, as well as 3 of the tribe who had attempted his rescue, and that since 
then no raids have taken place on that frontier. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


APPENDICES. 


Bxtfacts from the Orders issued i^o the Field Forces hy Brigadier-General Sir 

N. Chamberlainf k . c . b . 

Abtillery. 

Every shot and shell was to |be re-gauged before being taken on service, 

CAARS AOT Baggage, ^ # 

A dooly and a pair of kajawahs were to accompany the A'^ear-guard. A guard 
was to be told off to prevent baggage crowding upon the road leading but of cam|) 
before the troops marched. 

The doolies, dandies, and bhistees, of corps and detachments, were to follow in 
rear of their own corps. % 

Soldiers and camp-foliowei’s were to be warned not to injure trees. 

Ko soldier or camp-follower on any account were to go beyond the picquets. 

!No person in camp was to stir, or the least noise was to be made, until the first 
bugle had sounded. 

No baggage or followers of any kind were to move until the advance had 
sounded. 

No dogs were to be allowed, as they disturbed the camp at night. 

Orass-cutters were never to go beyond the cavalry picquets. 

Commanding officers were to always take measures to jDrevent any injury to 
houses, fields, or other property, and were responsible for cultivation in the 
immediate vicinity of their camps. 

Camp color men were to march in rear of the advanced guard. 

When camps were pitched on ground subject to irrigation, care was to be taken 
that the dams were well secured. 

Great care was to be taken that the water near camps was not polluted, and 
animals were to be watered down stream. 

No firing was to be allowed in camp or its vicinity without permission, or any 
unnecessary noise permitted. 

Camp-followers and baggage were alwayis to keep the high road, and not to 
take short cuts through fields. 

No soldier or camp-follower was to enter a village on the line of march, or after 
reaching camp, without permission. 

The desecration of shrines or burial grounds was strictly prohibited. 

All supplies were to be paid for on the spot; and plundering, however trifling, 
would be severely punished. 

Every soldier or camp-follower, having occasion to go beyond the picquets, was 
to carry his arms; but none were to be permitted to roam about the country.. 
When going to cut wood, they were to keep close to the picquets. 

No person was to be allowed to go beyond the line of camp sentries after 
dark. 

The greatest sanitary precautions in regard to the cleanliness of camps and their 
vicinity were enjoined. 
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le people of tUe country were not to bo permitted to enter the camps armed 
©women or children, or superfluous followers, were to be allowed to accompun; 

troops. Shelter was to be provided for all followers. 



Oederlib;s, Guards, and Picquets. 


The employment, by officers, of guards or orderlies with their baggage, ^hereby 
the services of a large number of soldiers are misapplied and lost was 
hibited. The protection of the baggage was _ otherwise provided for, and officeis 

were to leave their baggage to the care of their servants. * narYwncfA 

The infantry camp guards and sentries were to stand fast until all the baggage 
hail left the ground, when they were to form up by regiments and follow the ^\nmn 
in succession at intervals of a quarter of an hour, under the orders of the officer in 

command of the rear guard. . ^ x.,:, 

While the troops were employed on field service, four sentries were to be 

allowed to each post instead of three. 

Cavalry picquets were to be withdrawn at dusK. /• .i i 

The outlying picquets were to staud fast until the whole of the baggage had 
moved off, when they were to be called in and marched into camp under the orders 

of the officer commanding the rear-guard. 

During rainy weather every sentry was to bo posted under shelter as far M 

might be possible, for it is of the utmost importence to preserve the “ 

health, and standing in the rain for two hours and then having to he down m wet 

clothes must be injurious to health. _ 

The soldiers were also to be instructed to invariably sling or secure their arms 

when exposed to the rain, and not to carry them at the shoulder or support, by 
which mmns the rain trickles down the barx-el on to the charge. This order applied 

to sentries as well as others. , . 

Tents were to be provided for guards and picquets. 

The officer in command of the advanced guard was always to report overnight 
that he had made himself acquainted with the road leading out of camp. 


Infantry. 


The amnumition of regiments of infantry was to be completed to 200 rounds 

Ch corns and detachments as were not provided with sickles for cutting green 
u-oDS were to provide themselves with some. Every corps and detachment were 
SsHo £ve one or more adzes for the purpose of making new or re-pomtmg old 

tent pegs _ allowed to wear what shoes they liked, and were to to bo 

allowed to cai-ry their native swords, bat were not to take pistols with them on 

‘"‘Tntelted bullets for quick loading at night for the 2-grooved rifles were to be 

^'^^Evety man was to be provided with a havresacfc and canteen. 


Sick and Hospitals. 


All sick and weakly men wore to he left in cantonments. . _ 

111 sffidiS or camp-followers, who fell sick or were unable to travel previous 
n,o fAwo marchin" wei’e to bo sent to the depot hospital. 

A^ngements wem to be made regimentally for the provision and carriage of 

^°"£di?aroCerf wS to^e?that the dooly bearers were well provided with 

*^'^Ihe doolies, dandie.s, and bhistees, of corps and detachments, were to follow in 
roar of their own corps. , 
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Cattle. 


Ilie officer in command of tlie grazing guard was to see that sufficient, space 
was allowed for the camels to graze and that they were not brought back hefwe 
sun-set. ITnleas the animals are properly fed, they caimot carry their loads. Camels 
were to be sent out of cainp by sun-rise to graze. 

Horses. 

Strong head and heel ropes were to be provided, as well as hobbles for vicious 
horses for hobbling thoiu at night. 

The artillery and cavalry horses were to be welb found in horse shoes and 
farriers. 

Supplies. ; . 

Every regiment and battery were to arrange to have carriage, for four days’ 
supplies for all men and camp-followers, as well as for that amount of grain for the 
public cattle, . 

A contractor for drugs and liquor was arranged for, for the troops ffenerallv. 
in the Kabal Khel Expedition. ^ ’ i h 3, 

Bugle Sounding. ' 

No regiment or detachment was to sound any bugle between the first bugle and 
the “ Assembly." Corps and batteries were to learn to have their horses saddled and 
harnessed and. put to by verbal order, as a multiplicity of bugle calls causes 
confusion. * 

The “ Assembly” and “Advance” were to be repeated by every corps and 
detachment. In like manner, the “Advance” or “Halt” were to be rcneated 
by all on the line of march. ^ 

The “ Assembly” was to be sounded one hour after the first bugle, when 
corps were to take up their place according to their order of mqrch, ready to move 
off' on the “ Advance” being sounded from the head of the column by order of the 
commander of the force. . 

Elephants. • ' ' 

The elephants were to be all females (a male elephant having been found very 
intractable), selected in regard to their docility and thorough soundness. They were to 
4)6 equipped for the conveyance of a field battery, and were to be provided with 
leather pads for kneeling on, shields or aprons for their foreheads, and an ample 
supply of chains. In selecting them, their feet were to be carefully examined, 

Ordees. 

Every British officer in camp was to make himself acquainted with the orders 
connected with camp duties, and regulations which had been issued on previous 
occasions to field forces, and which could be copied at the office of the Staff Officer, 
and'all those orders were to be considered as in force until altered or annulled. 

All commanders were to attend at the Staff Office to ascertain if they had 
received all memos, previously issued for the guidance of the troops proceeding on 
field service. “ 

Every officer was to be provided with a note-book and pencil. 

The Gar and Samal Factions. 

Tliese are the two political factions on the Peshawar and K'ohat borders. 
These are said to be derived from two Hindu brothers, who 200 years-ago had a 
quarrel, one brother being aided by one party of Pathans, the other by a 
separate party, Avhence arose a feud, and now not a year passes that some meu 
are not killed on this old story. The Gar and Samal parties are confined to the 
Kohat and Peshawar border. The Khataks are Samal, and thalt part of the 
Bangash about Kohat are Gar. The following villages of Mivanzai, viz., Billand Khel, 






AGAINST THE TBIBES, N. W. FEONTIBR, 

-khoja, Torwari, Hangu, Lodi Kbel, .Kackai, botli tke XJshtarzais, Alizai, 
^ mid Nasrat Kbel, are Samal; and Daminand, Nariab, Kahi, 


-Raisan, Shahu Kbel, Bazar, and Marai, are Gar. 
^ ' s Gf tl'e tribes on the border the following are Gar The Kara bar Khel, 


Knki 


Khel 

^hbeL 

Sipi 

Bab; 


the Adam 'Khel, Afridis j the Bazoti, ITtman Khel, Firoz Khel, Sipah, 
Ali Khel, Masuzai, Marau Khel, Abdul Aziz Khel, TJstura Khel Qrakzais, 
e Turis of Kuram* 

i the following are SamalThe MaliM^^ Zakha Khel, Aka Khel, 

Khel, and Kambar Khel, Afridis; the Barmahamad Khel, Shekhan, Mishti, 
jKhel, Alisherzai, Mnla Khel, Mamazai, Sada Khel, and Khadarzai Orakzais, 
fche and the Vazij;is on the Miranzai and Bahadur Khel border. 

Mozafoil^ Khan of Hangu is the head of the Samal faction. The Gar clans have no 
recognf ^ but the Tira Syad Mahomed Hasn has considerable priestly influ¬ 
ence in faction, and is Always ready to use it in British interests. But he has 
>ften g) difficulties to contend with, owing to his being a Shia, and opposed to 
Ak b^nd of Swat. 

Thei' Samal faction feeling hjxs, however, not sufficient hold on many of 

these to make them side against their own tribe with outsiders. 
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